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PREFACE. 



The materials for a Life of Robin Hood are but scanty; for, although 
his fame is universal, the existing details of his life are but few, and so sur- 
rounded by the mists and obscurity of age, that but little certain can be 
gathered. Many traditions have been handed down respecting him, bearing 
some stamp of authority if it be only in the fact that the feats narrated are 
within the bounds of credibility, while they illustrate the customs and manners 
of the period ; yet, on the other hand, there are many which are quite beyond 
the pale of human belief, and must be discarded accordingly. Among his 
Biographers, some have contended for the nobility of his birth ; others have 
repudiated it : the latter have labored hard to support the proofs they have 
advanced, but they have little foundation in fact, and, in truth, tend 
more to mystify than to enlighten the enquirer on this subject. The view 
taken by one writer on this question, though not original, is, perhaps, nearer 
the truth than any other speculation concerning the famous hero which has yet 
been formed. It is, that he was the last Saxon who made a positive stand 
against the dominancy of the Normans ; that, in fact, his predatory attacks upon 
them were but the national eflforts of one who endeavoured to remove the proud 
foot of a conqueror from the neck of his coimtrymen. 

His means were all unequal to accomplish this noble and daring design ; 
but his efforts were imceasing, and must have been the source of constant 
alarm and harass to the Normans within his three counties, as well as of 
much uneasiness to the Governments imder which he lived. 

But this, though probable and feasible, is, after all, only a speculation ; 
there is no positive evidence to prove it, although the collateral proofs are very 
powerful. His popularity among the common people was universal, and has come 
down to us as fresh and untarnished as it must have been in his own day. 
There is not an authority but has a good word for him. Fordun, a writer and 
a priest in the fourteenth century, caUs him " ille famosissimus siccarius,^^ that 
most celebrated robber. Major styles him *^ the most humane and the prince 
of all robbers." He was compared by the author of a curious Latin poem, 
dated Julii 1304, to William Wallace, the hero of Scotland. The renowned 
Camden speaks of him as " the gentlest of thieves." Shakspeare, in As You 
Like Ity in his description of the Duke's mode of life, in allusion to its happiness, 
says '^ He is already in the Forest of Arden, and a many merry men with him, 
and there they live like the Old Eobin Hood of England * * * and fleet the 
time carelessly as they did in the Golden World." Drayton, a charming poet, 
in his Polyhioiiy a work of extraordinary ability, thus characterises him : — 

" What often timei he took, Ke shared snuHigst the poor. 

# # ♦ f # * 

The widow in distress he gvacioiisfy reliey'd, 
And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin griev'd : 
He from the husband's bed no married woman wan, 
But to his mistress dear, his loyed Marian, 
Was ever constant known.*' 
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Geoffirey Chaucer hath named him in kind terms : indeed^ were we to enumerate 
all who have made mention of his name in their works^ in strains of eulogy and 
tones of panegyric, we should exhaust the patience of our readers ; we may sum 
them up in the words of a gentleman who has most ably edited a very handsome 
edition of the '* Kobin Hood Ballads," and whose title to his opinion, from his 
very close research into the subject, is unquestionable. In concluding his life, 
he says, ^^ He was a man who, in a barbarous age, and imder a complicated 
tyranny, displayed a spirit of freedom and independence which has endeared 
him to the common people whose cause he maintained (for all opposition to 
tyranny is the cause of the people) ; and in spite of the malicious endeavors of 
pitiful monks, by whom history was consecrated to the crimes and follies of 
titled ruffians and sainted idiots, to suppress all record of his- patriotic exertions 
and virtuous acts, will render his name immortal" 

This is an opinion formed after the most eyeful and impartial investigation 
of almost every record existing respecting him extant, and it goes far to bear 
out the opinion upon his real position, and the object by which he was influenced, 
already mentioned. 

He has been the subject of poems, ballads, songs, and versification without 
number — of dramatic exhibitions, written by the best skilled poets of the time. 
For years. May Day never passed without seeing Kobin Hood, Maid Marian, 
and their renowned followers, among the motley members of the festivals ; and 
Kobin Hood is, perhaps, the only instance of a man of his class, although 
not actually canonized, having " a festival allotted to him and solemn 
games, instituted in honor of his memory ; which were celebrated until 
the latter end of the sixteenth century, not by the populace only, but 
by kings or princes, and grave magistrates, and that as well in Scotland 
as in England ; being considered, in the former country, of the highest political 
importance, and essential to the civil and religious liberties of the people." 

His character, traced through every rhyme, ballad, song, tradition, proverb, 
or tale, in which he figures, is that of a man noble in spirit, unequalled in 
courage and daring, active and powerful, prudent, patient, just in his awards, 
generous and kind-hearted in Ins dispensations, of charity unbounded, and so 
lull of every estimable quality, that he was not only devotedly beloved by his 
followers — ^no instance of any one proving unfaithful or treacherous appearing 
in any ballad or tradition extant — ^buthe was revered by the people at large, at 
least, of the three counties in which he ranged, as a generous benefactor — as the 
true and faithful friend who stood between them, starvation, injury, and oppression. 

In the following pages the Author had no material for the earlier portion of 
Kobin Hood's life but such as his imagination supplied him with ; the latter 
portion embodies the exploits contained in the best ballads yet existing ; and he 
trusts, from the extraor&iary success with which this humble effort of a youthful 
pen has been attended, that in combining the imaginative with all he could 
obtain of the actual, he has not failed in his desire to please. 

In conclusion, he wishes to make especial mention that this is the only 
edition which he has revised with scrupulous care, and, without abridging, 
in many parts re-written such portions as appeared to him weak or defective. 
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CHAPTEB L 

"In silence then they took the way. 
Beneath the forest's solitude. 
It was a vast and antique wood, 
Thro* which they took their way ; 
And the gjey shades of evening. 
0*er that g^en wilderness did ninfif 
Still deeper solitude."— Shbllby. 

the year of Grace, 1161, durinff^ tlie reign 
of the second Henry, two trayelkrs, travel- 
stained and mounted upon jaded eteeds, 
wended their way through the intrioacies of 
the vast forest of Shire Wood or Sherwood, situiuted 
in Kottinghamshire. It wat an evening in March, 
chill and cold ; the wind oame in sharp fitful goits, 
whistling now, and anon sighing through the young 
green leaves and old boughs of the huge trees. The 
sun was fast declining, and was setting with a wild 
aspect, deep red clouds clustered gloomuy about him, 
and as he sunk behind the trees, long sti«ams of grey 
mist rapidly uprose, giying dreary evidence of a stormy 
night. 

The travellers were sufloiently weather-wise to recog- 
nise in these indications an imperious necessity for a 
speedy arrival at their joumei/s end, or, £uling in that, 
to obtain the nearest shelter. One of them, who rode 
in advance, and appeared the superior, as well as the 
elder of the two, drew his mantle, in which he was 
enveloped, closer around him, and called to his com- 
panion to quicken his speed ; the other obeyed the 
command with such right good will that he brought 
himself in a few minutes to a level with his fellow 
traveller; for a short time they continued their 
journey in silence, at length the elder traveller broke 
it by observing — 

" The wind is increasing ; I expect it will be a vrild 
night — what think you, Ritson ?" 

" It looks threatening, my Lord," replied Ritson ; 
'* 1 woidd our steeds were not so miserably fagged, for 
it will be somewhat serious to be benighted in this 
forest." 

"I trust you have no cause to expect an occur- 
rence so unpleasant," returned his companion quickly ; 
"I imagined our journey was nearly at its close; 
you are the guide — you have not lost your road, I 
hope?" 

"Oh,- no!" answered Kitson, "but if we do not 
make better progress before the sun siftks down and 
the storm comes up, I shall be likely to miss my road 
in the darkness : as it is, I have n6thing but a quick 



eye and an imperfect recollection to guide me. As 
yet we have journeyed in the right path, and with 
good steeds a short hour's ride would bring us to 
Head's Cottage." 

" See if you cannot lash that lazy beast of thine 
into something like a pace," exclaimed his companion, 
spurring his horse sharply ; " my steed, althougn tired, 
lags not as does thine.' 

Bitson complied with his master's request, and the 
tired beast, under the influence of whip and spur, 
cantered but wearily along. The wind had risen consi- 
derably ; it howled and moaned like the wail of un- 
quiet spirits ; tbe sun had nearly vanished, and the 
darkness had increased apace, while the vast trees, 
which even in the broad daylight shed a sombre hue 
around, now added to the gloom, and made the 
twilight almost night ; heavy drops of hail began to 
fEdl, and the indications of u>ul weather were being 
now rapidly realised. 

"Are we near tha dwelling of this yeoman yet?" 
asked the elder traveller. 

" We are, my Lord, replied his man ; " a quarter of 
an hour will bring us there." 

"It is wall," muttered the noble. "This man — 
this Head, is one on whom I may depend ?" 

" Ton may, my Lord ; particularly when he believes 
the tale which your Lordship has coined so admir- 
ably," replied Kitson : " he is a rough, frank, honest 
feUow, who has not two ideas of one thing ; he 
belieres right ought to be might, and does his best to 
make it so — Wheugh ! there was a blast," he cried, 
as a gust of wind of tremendous force came tearing 
through the forest, followed by a vivid flash of lightning 
and a loud clap of thunder. 

" There it is, my Lord, there it is !" cried Ritson, 
with a joyful burst, when the long peal of thunder 
had ceased j " you see that light twinkling through 
the trees ; that comes from Head's house ; it's now 
eight years since I saw that glimmering light from 
this spot. Ah I many a merry night have I passed 
with Gilbert Head." 

" You have the brat safe ?" interrogated the Lord, 

" I have, my Lord," was the reply : " he is fast 
asleep. I cannot see, my Lord, why you should take 
all this trouble; if this boy is in your way, the 
quietest and most certain way to remove him would 
be to give him two inches of cold steel ; it is a good 
time now, it will not take me a minute, and your 
Lordship will thank me,- and remember me in your 
will, for the deed." 
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"No, no," returned his Lordship, hurriedly; 
"although he U in my way, and did he reach man's 
estate, knowing his hirthright, it would bring ruin on 
me, yet I would not imbrue my hands in his blood : 
no, 'tis better as it is. I shall nd myself of him with- 
out being guilty of so foul a crime as murder ; and if 
he never becomes aware of his right of title to the 
earldom — and he never can unless you disclose it, 
which it shall be my peculiar care to prevent — 
brought up to a yeoman's life, he will never miss it ; 
I shall enjoy that which I need, and he will not be 
the worse for losing that which he never needed." 

"Be it as you will, my Lord," returned Ritson 
coolly ; " but for my part, I think a brat's life not 
wortn a journey from Huntingdonshire to Notting- 
hamshire. This is the house, my Lord," he concluded, 
as they arrived in front of a weU-buUt cottage stand- 
ing on the borders of the forest. 

It was a welcome sight to both, for their journey 
had been a long and weary one. It was therefore with 
a feeling of satisfaction that both dismounted, and 
Bitson knocked loudly for admittance, accompanying 
his blows by a series of shouts, which would, he an- 
ticipated, gain for them instant ingress. 

"What ho! neighbour Head ; goodman Headl" 
he roared. " Gilbert Head ! a kinsman knocks ; the 
blazing logs are on thy hearth, and the outside of thy 
door IS to my front ; a shelter — a shelter for the 
benighted !" 

His appeal was answered by the deep-mouthed bay- 
ing of hounds, who, on the instant he had struck the 
door, had rushed to it and poured forth a fierce 
clamour. A voice was soon heard quieting them, and 
then inquiring " Who knocks ?" 

"Thy kinsman, Roland Ritson," was the reply. 
" Open quickly, good Gilbert. I have a companion 
with me ; we are wet to the skin ; quick, quick !" 

"What, Roland Ritson, of Mansfield?'* asked 
the voice. 

" Aye, aye, the same — at least I was of Mansfield," 
returned Ritson, impatiently. "You forget, good 
Gilbert, the rain is coming down in torrents j hear 
ye not the wind ?" 

" No, I do not forget that 'tis a rough night, neither 
forget I that you played me a scurvy trick at our last 
meeting. Master Roland," said the voice. " But as 
you have one with you, and the night is not over 
pleasant, why, my hospitality shall not be questioned ; 
else beshrew me, but I would let you thump till your 
arm ached, and shout till you were hoarse, ere I would 
let door of mine fly back at vour command." Saving 
which, the speaker unbouna the door, and admitted 
the travellers. 

" Give me thy hand, Gilbert," said Ritson, with 
an appearance of frank cordiality. "I acknowledge 
my offence, and am heartily ashamed of it ; I freely 
ask thy pardon, and beg of thee to remember I was 
some eight years younger than I stand now before 
you, and that much wUder ; besides, good Gilbert, 
you had your revenge of me." 

" And so I had !" replied Gilbert, laughing, " it's iU 
sport to draw a shaft on a dead buck, and so ^here's 
my hand. A welcome to my humble roof, sir stranger," 
he added, turning to Ritson's companion. " Judge not 
harshly of my good will, that an oaken door stood 
some time between you and my hearth after you had 
asked for admittance ; but some rude neighbours in the 
forest here, who would be hand-and-glove with what- 
ever they can lay claw on, without consulting the in- 
clination of the owner, make it needful to trust to 
bars and bolts for a security which is denied to a 
strong arm and stout heart, when opposed to num- 
bers ; and a difference between me and my kinsman 
there, which occuired some years since, made me 



tardy in bidding ye welcome, which I now do heartily 
and truly. Ah ! you have steeds with you ; we must 
see to their comfort. Ho ! Lincoln !" he shouted, 
and a stout serving man, in the garb of a forester, made 
his appearance ; " here, lead these steeds to the shed, 
and see them well serv^" he cried. The man obeyed 
without uttering a word, or scarcely glancing at the 
new comers. Gilbert Head led the travellers to the 
fire, and a female about thirty, with pretty features, 
and altogether of a pleasing exterior, met them and 
bade them welcome. This was the wife of Gilbert 
Head, and Ritson's sister. 

" Why, Margaret !" cried her brother, " eight years 
have not added much weight to thy brow ; thy fore- 
head is as clear and thine eye as bright as when 
Gilbert came a-wooing." 

" I have been well and very happy," she replied, 
bestowing a glance of affection upon her husband, 
who returned it with a hearty kiss. 

" You may say wff, Maggie girl, lor we have been 
very happy," cried the honest yeoman, his eyes dwel- 
ling upon the pleasing face of his wife with a look of 
intense satisfaction ; " and thanks to thy sweet temper, 
there has been no sullen looks nor rough words to 
mar our peace. But come, kinsman, doff* your cloak ; 
and you, sir, the rain hangs upon thy cloth like 
dew on the leaves. Bustle, Margaret ; make the fag- 
gots blaze; a hot supper shall soon drive out the 
cold which the rain has worked in." 

The worthy couple moved themselves with a good 
will, and hastened to place materials for a hearty sup- 
per upon the table. While thus employed, Ritson 
took the opportunity of throwing his cloak from his 
shoulders, and discovered a sleepiug child resting 
upon his arm, wrapped in a cloak of fine blue cloth ; 
the face of the infant was of great beauty, round and 
well formed, and the clear skin, ruby lips, and red 
cheeks exhibited the appearance of extreme health. 
When Ritson had quite disengaged himself from his 
mantle, and disposed the child to as much advantage 
as circumstances would allow, he turned to bis sister, 
and assuming a tone of voice which would best 
answer his purpose, said — 

" Margaret, come hither, I have a present for thee ; 
you shaU not say that I returned after eight years* 
absence empty handed. See what I have brought thee." 

" Holy Mary !" ejaculated the astonished Margaret 
88 she saw the child, " a child ! why, Roland, where 
got you this, is it thine ? What an angel ! oh, 
Gilbert, look at this sweet child*" 

" Why, what now ?" exclaimed Gilbert Head, as he 
looked upon the child with almost as much amaze- 
ment as his wife. "A sleeping babe ! What, Roland, 
at your old tricks again, eh ? — or have you turned 
nurse in your reformed state ? — it's strange for you 
to be scouring the country on stormy nights with an 
infant in your arms. What's in the wind, lad ? Out 
with it ; I know thee, Roland. Now, I've seen this 
babe, I am weU assured it was not a mere matter of 
being benighted that brought you hither. Out with it, 
Ritson, let's have the worst and best." 

"You shall have all I know, in good truth," replied 
Roland. " This child is none of mine — nor of any 
one's, now ; it is an orphan, but this friend of mine is 
the present owner ; he knew the family and the whole 
story, which he shall tell you. But if you have Chris- 
tian charity, you will spread the supper table and say 
* sit ye down and eat and drink your fiill, and to whaib 
there is ye are kindly welcome." Here, Margaret, take 
the boy ; my arm has been his cradle these two days — 
hours I mean — and my arm aches." 

" The sweet innocent shall not stay thy stomach 
from its feast," said Margaret, taking the child from 
her brother's arms, while an expression of pleasuio 



passed oyer her features as she receired him and gazed 
on the sweet calm features reposing in gentle slumber. 
She carried him gentlj up a* night of stairs which led 
from the room they were in to her bed room ; she 
placed the sleeping infimt upon the bed, and ooTering 
nim with her own scarlet mantle which decorated her 
fair person when she went to mass or to holiday 
treats, returned to the room she had previously quitted. 
She found her husband bantering her brother and 
the stranger alternately, upon the possession of 
the child; which the former took in good part, but the 
latter rather stiffly, although he strove to conceal the 
dislike he felt to the honest yeoman's freedom of 
speech. 

The supper passed away without an occurrence 
worthy of remark, and with little conversation, save 
a few questions from Gilbert and Margaret to her 
brother, which he saw fit to answer only as it would 
serve his present purpose. At length, when Gilbert 
began to entertain serious notions of retiring for the 
night, and to think in what way he could dispose of 
his guests to their satisfaction, the noble broke the 
silence which had reigned for a short time, by remark 
ing to his host. — 

*' You were making some observations respecting 
the infant which your relative brought hither to-night 
and consigned to the custody of your wife. I am in 
a position to satisfy your curiosity, and as I have a 
proposition to make which will affect his future wel- 
nre, I wish to put you in possession of all matters 
connected with him. 

** His father was a soldier, of good family, a most 
dear and intimate friend of mine, and a comrade in 
arms. We served for some time together in France 
under the present King Henry, in Normandy, 
Aquitaine, Foictou, and many other places, and again, 
a few years since, in Wales. While in Normandy, he 
contracted an intimacy with a young girl, a native of 
Auvergne ; they were married ; he brought her to 
England with him, but he could not acknowledge her 
as his wife, on account of the prejudices of his family, 
who were high, proud, and valued themselves upon 
their pure descent from a Saxon monarch. The poor 
girl died in giving birth to the child, and my friend 
KHit his life, about ten months since, in the war on the 
frontiers of Normandy. I was by his side when he 
received his death wound, and his last thoughts were 
upon his child ; he gave me the name and address of 
the female to whose charge he had committed it ere 
he quitted England, and begged me, by the remem- 
brance of our old friendship, for hb sake to foster 
and cherish it. I promised to do so; but, good 
yeoman, I am a rough soldier, without kith or 
kin, passing a chequered life in the camp and field. 
What, then, am I to do with a tender babe, e'en 
though I passed a soldier's word for its health and 
safety ? In this strait I advised with thy kmsman, 
and he bethought him of thee ; he said thou hadst a 
young wife, had no family of thine own, were trust- 
worthy, honest folk, and would do kindly by the boy, 
if, on a promise of being well paid, you consented to 
take charge of him until he is of an age to follow me, 
should I be spared, to the field, and emulate the deeds 
of his brave sire. What say you, honest friend, shall 
it be as I vdsh ? my pay ana my share of spoil hath 
made my income good ; I can spare a round sum 
fr^m it yearly to pay for hb keep. What say you, 
pretty dame, you will not say me nay to nurture a 
lair child, tdbeit it b none of thine P" 

"A pretty plaything for thee, Margaret, by St. 
Peter ! and pin money to boot ; think of that, kins- 
woman," chimed in Boland Ritson. 

Margaret looked at her husband, and he looked at 
her, but neither spoke. 



** You hesitate," said the noble, a frown ^thering 
on hb brow ; ** my proposition likes you not." 

'*In good truth, said the yeoman quickly, "it 
likes me well, for since it hath not pleased the Holy 
Mother to grant us bantlings, I should be well pleased 
to fondle one, to bring him up to good thoughts and 
^ honest deeds, though he be not son of mine ; bat it 
rests with Maggie ; if it likes her we will cry a bar- 
gain, sir stranger. What say you, girl ?" 

" I am well content the child stay with us, Gilbert; 
for, as thb good soldier truly says, what should be 
do with a young and tender babe, being kinleas and 
passing hb life in the rough scenes of war ? It b a 
sweet child, and pity indeed 'twould be that harm 
should come to it. Let him be as though he were our 
own, until you, sir, shall think it time be change a 
forest home for one of thy choosing." 

" Our thoughts and wbhes jump together in this, 
as they do in all things, dear Maggb," said her hus- 
band affectionately to her. Then turning to the 
traveller, he continued — **Well, sir soldier, it b a 
bargain; we keep the boy until he b of anage to give 
you no trouble, and when that time arrives you . will 
see we have dealt honestly by him, to which I pledge 
my faith, and there's my glove on it," he oonoladed* 
drawing one of hb gauntlets from hb belt, and thrown 
ing it on the table. 

"I accept the token,'* returned the traveller, taking 
up the glove, and giving one of hb own in exchange.* 
He then drew a small bag from a pocket in hb 
doublet, adding, ** Here is a simi in gold pieces, which 
each year I will transmit to you, be I at what quarter 
of the globe I may, for his support and clothing." 

Thb proposition met with strong opposition on the 
part of the good yeoman, who stoutly refused to re- 
ceive a fraction of it ; but the frbudly altercation 
was at length terminated by a proposal from Maigaxet 
to receive the sum and put it oy each year, untu the 
boy quitted them ; it would then make a pretty parse 
to begin the world with. Thb was agreed to, a few 
arrangements were made and the parties separated 
for the night. 

When Gilbert Head rose next morning, his first 
act was to visit the shed, to see that hb visitors' 
steeds had met with good treatment. He found them 
well groomed, but still labouring under the effects of 
long and hard riding ; they were noble steeds, of high 
breeding and excellent value. Gilbert Head possessed 
two horses, and it was with something like a smile he 
turned to compare these high-bred cattle with his 
own forest nags. To hb surprise he missed them ; 
they were absent from the stable, and as he knew 
none connected with hb establbhment (for he was a 
keeper of the. forest) dare take either or both without 
his permission, as he kept them for his own especial 
riding, hb mind misgave him that his guests had not 
stayed for leave-taking. He sought the chamber in 
which he led them to repose, and found it empty : 
they had gone ere day-break. 

** There is something afloat that should not be," 
he muttered, " or they would not have left in thb 
sttange manner. At least they have not been db- 
honest, everything is as I left it ; and so far from 
robbing me, they have given me a bag of gold, ex- 
changed two blood horses for a pair of sturdv forest 
nags, but common brutes in comparbon vrith those 
I have in exchange, and I have a pretty boy thrown 
into the bargain. No, no, 'tb no picking; and stealing 
they have been after ; there b something in which 
thb child b concerned, of some particularimportance, 
that has made them journey long and wearily to seek 
me out. Well, be it what it may, I will do my best by 

• A custom ot tile time, being a specicii of giuntntee of good faith. 
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the bof , uid tmn him out tomsthing Lke nhat ■ nun I At QiAt instant an mow wMetled bj hi* mt, and 
■hoDld be, if wicked blood be not in his toub ; and if ^ atood quinriDg in the trunk of an oak B» 
it ba, tho flend hinuwlf wouldn't make a atont ya* .' '■ And U« Um fdl dad." 

DOW out of a broken reed. i 

He ratnrnEd to the room below, aod found hii wife I ba repeated in ratheT a atartled tone ; be drew np hu 
Mated by the fire nuning tlie tittle itranger. He oom- - nag ; another moment, and a lacond arrow flew bj him 
mDoieatad to ber the uncerentorijoiu departore of - with no better aim. Close enough it wae to m^e ^"1 
(heir gneiita, and she, who had no Terj hii;h opinion atut, for he felt the wind of it ae it swept by hie 
of her brother') principles, conld give no explanation cbeek ; era a third shall conld follow its predecessor, 
of their singular conduct ; it seired them for some be dismonnted, sprung behind an oak, and lost not a 
SpecnlatiTC coDTersation. lecond in beading hia bow, which he had kept un- 

"Tt iavei7odd," concluded ITaifaret, after a speech strung, at he was upon a peaceful mission, and did not 
of some length, " that thia stranger anjd m* brother . wish even a pleaaant opportunity of sport to interfere 
ahould have quitted the house without e'en letting us t with what he considered domestic duties. He drew 
know where to find them, in caae wa need their pre- ' an arrow from his quirer, and placing it to hi* bow, 
aenos^ or eran l^ what name we should call this Uttle drew it ready to discharge the flrat moment he caught 
deu' i;hild." i a glimpse of his unseen enemy. He looked eamestlj 

" I bare thought so too," aniwered Gilbert ; " but in the direction from which the arrows had prooeede^ 
ainoa ws know not wheth^ he haa had a name giren but saw not the slightest sfpearance which could be- 
to hin by his godiathtts and godmothers, we will ^ token the preeence of aught humao ; hia horse stood 
•ven stand sponaort to him ouraalTes, and call him bv \ perfectly still, and he imagined that while there it 

'■- of nqr dear btother whom I loradso wal^ I remalneilit would be s kind of finger-post to indicate 

Bobert— Bobyn, U 



bewhodied 

M I naad to call him, HeaTsn rest hia soul !" 

Asd so the ebUd was named Botnn Head { oi 
in aftM time* it beoama carrapt«d, Bobik Hood. 



CHAFTZB II. 

"—Sea a Toatb of cine compacted Um, 
Wbo, iiilh a comely nrace,^n hli left hand 

HoldlBC bis bow, dlifuke his itetdDxt stand, 
SHdajT his left Itg somewhsl forth before, 
Hissrrawwiihbiiilithl liand oocklDEtDre, 
Notstoopine, norntitudlncatnJikt upruht. 
Then witli hia left baod llltte>bOTe hia siiht 
Btnlchlor his lert srm out, with an tails tttentth 
To draw an arrow ofSTii^ie length." 

RiCHAan NiGCOis. IMS. 
^IKTEBN JUTS after the events related ii 
preceding chapter, upon a beautiful 



his bidden foe where to send his arrows. As he 
d no particular fimcy t^^ make his body a target to 
ine archer who had been plessBut enough to make an 
effort for hia removal fiom this state to another, it 
itraok him that the best thing he could do would be 
to send on the nag and await the issue, trusting to a 
bountiful Proridenca for an opportunity of rr~ ~ 
the &Tonrs he had received in the si 



f repaying 
in. When 



acquainted, and aocordiugly so soon as he heard it, he 
pricked np his ears and jogged on, Gilbert waited 
patiently a short time, but nothing appeared ; nor 
sight nor sound met his eyes or ears, save the blue 
il^, the green trees, the nowers, the warbling of the 
birds, and the gentle rustling which the cool brecM 
Btirred among Uie lesTe* ; he loosed bis arrow from 
,,„... the bow, and it went whistling to the spot where he 

^ morning near the end of May, Gilbert i imagined his foe Uj concealed i he looked hard and 
^- - Head rode throogh Sherwood Forest, with ! closely where it disappeared, but all was atiU. Ho 
'^ the purpose of yisiting the pretty httle i tried another ruso, he took a shaft from his quiver. 

Tillage of Mansfeldwoodhans, to obtain some articles and putting a gauntlet upon it, placed it sgainst the 
tor housekeopbg. The morning was bright and | irunkofthBtree.inorder.shonlditattrsctattentionand 
clear j the trees were clothed in their new bright | be ahot at, he might sea from whence the shaft camti It 
vestments of green; the grass, sparkling with dew, i (jjijecaroeglancedintbesunlight, ere aoarrow pinned 
seemed spotted hera and there with small Bowers, it to the tree i so quick, so speedy had been the act, 
like a mosaic pavement inlaid with millions of dia- j that he remained as ignorant as ever from whence the 
row proceeded; but he looked at the shaft, and, ai 



laic pavement 
inds ) the wild ivy clambered up the twisted trunks j 
of the huge oaks, and the sweet flowers which grew S 

in prof^ion followed them, caressing twiningly alike J ^^ ^^^ ^ „ „ 

the ivy and the trees ; singing bii5s thronged the 'fak^ a&berate aim at ttie part where ha deemed 
oaks, (he beecb, the elma, and the heavens, making it most probable the unseen archer Uv, he fancied ha 
the air redolent with melody j ever and anon a buck, i „« something glitter j he let fly his shaft on the 
startled by the sound of the horse's footsteps, would i loslont, and hearf a clear laugh ring in the air nearly 
stSTt from its resting place, bound across the path, > as soon as the bowstring twanged, and a rich voice, 
•nd in an instant be lost in some thicket which stood almost like B woman's, sing — 
friendiily near. Ctilbert felt the infloence of the 
bright morning upon him, and in the fulness of bis \ 
lightheartedness contributed his share to the harmony \ 
wtiieh reigned around, by chanting portions of Saion i 
ballads, which it is to be regretted, from their quaint ^ 
bnmouT, have not been handed down to us ; be wse I 
bnaily engaged in shouting forth one which told of \ 
■e-appearance of good King Harold, S 



.. d flovm straight, he well knew that ita heel pointed 
I the spot from whenoe it had been dtschaiged. 



Tbere are deer In I 

aipglilT, 
Bntlhlnknoi of li.-^, .>.>c, ^uu.= .^./uu...,^. » »~- 

Sins lily, Ob, hey I cb, her, sing lilr I 
Though til merrr 'c shoot In the bonny green wood. 
With thedeerinlheglsde, indlhy Tcwbowtoiood; 
let leave them tot me, love, my oim dear Kobin Hooi 

Sing lily, oh, hey I oh, hey, ling Uly ! 



n!" cried Qilbsrt, advancing from behind 

Mew Forest 1^ Sir Walter de Poii or lyrel, and I the tree and c^lmg out lustily, " Ho! coma forth, 

how it was the Evil One, in the shape of a hart, who - yonng hide-and seek. Is this Uiy sport to level thy 

had caused the horrid cstostrophe, \ ahafts at thy bther t By the mass ! but I thought I 

Hli bDw-striDghadbrokeD.thebartieem'dlaroe, ; had the arrow of an ontlaw picking acquaintanco 

" ahool. Walter, shoot 1 in ihe devU'i name ;" ; with my skull. Have you no more reverence lot nw 

KiS.'ffl'A'iS Sa'SiP' I F, 1«*. .b«. f «. it tbm. «™w rfl ten tt« 
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BOBUr HOOD 
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as 'twould the htar upon a deer*8 bide. Ho ! come out, 
lad — what ho! Robin! The lad's in one of his 
freakish fits ; ah 1 these humours will some day lead 
him into wild scrapes. Here he comes, a meny 
rogae, singing the song, too^ which 1 made for Mary 
Qrayto sing to my poor brother Robin." 

'* what ho ! goodman Hood, blithe &ther of mine,'* 
shouted the Toice, the person still in concealment, 
"hath my whistling bolt made an ache or a tickle in 
thine ear? 

** There's no cloud o'er the moon, there's no soond in the dell ] 
Sinff lily, oh, hey ! oh, hey, ting lily ! 
lliere's no voice in the air from the convent's soft beU ; 
Sinfi: lily, oh, hey ! oh, hey, sing lily ! 

'''Wilt thou wander with me in the merrie Shire Wood, 
To the green trysting tree, 'neath whose deep shade we stood ; 
"When yon stole my fond heart, my own love, Robin Hood > 
Sins lilVy oh, bey 1 oh, hey, sing lily I " 

As the burden of this little ditty was yet being 
echoed by the hollow places in the greenwood, 
there emerged from the thicket into which Gilbert 
had fired, a youth. He approached the keeper, and, 
when within a few feet, he stopped, and, leaning upon 
his bow, looked him hard m the face, indulging 
in another lon^, clear-toned laugh. [ He was barely 
sixteen years old, yet looked eighteen, for he was tall 
for his age, and exposure to the weather had deeply 
browned a skin once exquisitely fair ; his frame was 
slight, but well formed; his lunbs, though slender, 
had that easy set — that freedom of action, which, in 
youth, indicates coming strength ; his chest was open 
eyen' to an imusual breadth, his uprightness of bearing 
giving it an expanse in appearance which it perhaps 
did not really possess ; his head and face were round, 
and well set upon his shoulders ; his eyes were a deep 
haael, large, full, and bright to a degree ; there was a 
clearness and an expression in them which would tell 
the beholder the tenor of the thought passing in their 
possessor's mind ere his lip could eive it utterance — 
they laughed at the witty thought, looked tristful and 
full of sympathy at aught sad, and round and flashing 
if his ire was raised ; his nose was straight, his lips 
handsomely shaped, and his teeth looked as he laughed 
like a row of pearls ; his hair was a deep brown, and 
hung, as was the custom of the period, in rich 
luxuriance around his shoulders ; upon his head was 
a small cap of bright green cloth, decorated with a 
heron's father; a doublet of green — the far-famed 
Lincoln green — adorned his body; his legs were 
encased in long hose of fine buckskin reaching to 
the waist, called '* Cbauss^s ;" his feet were encased 
in a sort of slipper, something between the buskin 
and shoe, bearing the Saxon name of ^'unheffe 
soeo^* it came tight roimd the foot, reaching up be- 
hind, so as to cover the ancle, but open on the instep, 
it was secured by a thong passing over the instep from 
one side to the other ; this article was also made of 
buckskin, but of much stouter material than the hose ; 
a baldrick, studded with bright steel points, crossed 
his shoulder, and passed beneath his arm ; his sheaf 
was buckled to it behind, and at his belt hung a small 
horn. Thus equipped, a laughing, merry, careless 
youth of sixteen, stood he who was in future years to 
make such a figure in the history of his times. 

" Made an ache or a tickle ' in mine ear ?" cried 
Gilbert, reiterating his words, and affecting a sternness 
which he felt not. "By'r Lady, but that sort of tick- 
ling had like to take away all aching." 

''Nay," said Robin, *' I did not hit you ; I did not 
Intend." 

*' In good sooth," answered Gilbert, *' I am much 
bound to thee. I am happy to say thou didst not hit 
me ; and give thee the ci^t of fully believing thou 
did'st not intend to do so; but thou might'st, 



Robin, thou might'st I A torn, a ludden jerk, or halt 
in the pace of my nag, and by this time I might havt 
been introducing myself to the notice of my anoestort, 
who. Heaven rest their souls ! have quitted the wodd 
long ago." 

** But as you see you are no/," laughed Robin, ** my 
good father, don't show me a stem brow for a boyiah 
trick — a sport." 

** Tea ; but consider, Robin," said the good forester, 
mildly, ** as JEsop hath it idiat may be sport to thee, 
is death to me." 

** Nay,'* returned Robin, a shade passing over his 
brow at the continued gravity of Ida foster-&Uier, 
'* never heed it ; I will not ofiend thee again by such 
a trick. But thou said'st this morning, at breakfast, 
that I was not archer good enough yet to rustle the 
hair on a deer's ear, by way of startling him, without 
hitting him. I saw thee jogging quietly along on old 
Gip, and I had a mind to show thee that I could.'* 

'* A pleasant way of satisfying me, truly ! but let it 
pass, Robin, I am not angry with thee ; not I," said 
Gilbert, patting him on the shoulder. " I have but 
to say, try not thy skill again in the same iray.'* 

" Thou need'st not fear ; for careless, thoughtlesa 
fellow though I be, I would not hurt a hair of thy 
head, father, or eive thee an instant's pain for this 
green wood and afl its joy," said Robin, with warmth, 
stretching out his hand, which Gilbert took, grasped 
warmly, and said earnestly — 

" I know thou would'st not, my boy. Bless thee ! 
I know thou would'st not ! It is now fifteen years, 
Robin, since thou wert brought, an infant, to my 
humble home ; from that time omtil now I have felt 
for thee an affection, which, wert thou my own off- 
spring, could not be warmer, truer, or more sincere. 
Thou hast always been an honest, open-hearted lad, 
wearing thy heart outside thy doublet, that those who 
knew thee once, might know theo always ; thou hast 
never given mo one moment's pain ; for an' thou wwt 
a little wayward and wilful, thou wort never wicked. 
Marry 1 'tis what I would see in a boy. I would not 
have the young hardy tree grow up clogged and 
fettered by your trailing, creeping thmcs, handsome 
though they be to gaze upon ! And while thou art 
with me, and act as thou hast done, I will be unto 
thee a father and a friend." 

" As you have ever been, dear Gilbert !" exclaimed 
Robin, with fervour. " ^d may my right arm lose 
its strength, and every shaft I loose miss its aim, if 
ever 1 forget it. But tell me, father, have you not heard 
from the friend who brought me to you ?" 

"I have never seen him since," replied Gilbert, 
" and only heard once j and that was by a scroll de- 
livered to me about a year after I had received you. 
It was deciphered to me by my confessor, and ran 
thus — * Gilbert Head or Hood^ I placed twelve months 
since an infant hoy in thy charge ; I agreed to pay thee 
a yearly sum far his support, which I enclose. As I 
am leaving JEngland for France, and my stay or 
return is uncertain, I have made arrangements for 
thee to receive yearly a like sum, upon application io 
the sheriff of Nottingham ; the money is placed in thy 
name, and can only he received hy thee. Bring up the 
hay Of through he were thine own son, and on my return 
to this land I will claim him* Sigjied, Hubert Stanley.* 
There was neither date nor name of place from whence 
it was sent ; and with the story which I related to you 
aa told me by him who brought you to me, you know 
as much concerning your birth and parentage as I do. If 
he never returns, there is always the same home for 
you as you have ever known ; and when the green 
turf is growing over me, Robin, — ^for you know, boy, 
the sturdiest oak must fkll whenits time arrives-^ why 
there will still be the eottage, and the bit of stock it 
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eomtains, to maKe up for the loss of those who once | took three more shafts from his sheath to Bmke a 
sat round the hearth, and thej will, perhaps, serre to | second essay. Gilbert was about to give him minute 
keep those who have sone in thy memory. * s directions for the furtherance of his object, when a 

The tear glistened m Bobin's eye as Gilbert gave i loud neigh rung in the air. 
utterance to his kindly feelings, and hastily dashing I " Gip, as I live," he cried laughingly ; " the old 
his gloye across his eyelid to brush away the large < dame is tired of her own company. By the rood ! I 
drop which stood there, he said — \ must away to Mansfeldwoodhaus, or Margaret will be 

" Let's talk no more of it ; it's a dull subject, and \ giving me the length of her tongue — and where's the 
when you say such monstrous kind things you always \ shaft that will measure with it ? On with thy trial, 
gi?e me a watery eyelid and an aching throat, and s boy ; when I return I shall perhaps find that thy skill 
that's not manly, but weak and girlish ; such must not \ in the use of the long bow equals Gilbert Hood's in 
be the character of Bobin Hood. I shall know, I dare > his best days." So saying, hallooing to his nag, he 
say, some day, who I am and what I am, and if I \ disappeared among the vast trees, leaying Kobin to 
don't, well, what listeth. I have not a doubt that I I his task, alone. 

shall sleep just as light and wake as merrily as I do s For some time Kobin continued his efforts, and his 
now. I know not who I am, but I will tell you what \ perseverance met with a tolerable return. He found 
I mean to be — that is, the bonniest archer that ever s the greatest difficulty in displacing his second shaft 
drew bow in Sherwood Forest ; I can bring down a i with the third, but his determined and continuouB 
flying bird or a fleeing buck now ; but that's not I efibrts were at length crowned with complete success ; 
half enough, — tell me something to hit, Gilbert ; you i the leaf was borne away by his first shaft, his second 
are a good shot ; show me something you deem too I entered the branch from which the leaf had been dis- 
hard even for you to accomplish, and I will succeed in I placed, and the third clove in twain the second arrow 
it, or you shall say I am no marksman.'* I ere the first had reached the groimd. He felt an in- 

" You're the best for your age in this country, and $ ward pride heave his chest as he gazed upon the evi- 
no lie told," said Gilbert proudly, " and I taught < dence of his success, and he thought how gratified his 
you. I used to do a thing, Kobin, when many years I foster-father would be to find that he had accomplished 
younger that I deemed the topping of all archery, for ^ a feat which rivalled the best eflbrts of the most famous 
I knew none but myself that could do it." S archers known. 

"And what was that ?" impatiently asked Bobin. s He was startled from a reverie into which he had 

" You see yonder leaf hanging by its thin stalk to \ fallen, by a buck suddenly bursting through the 
that bough ? he answered, pointing to the straggling > thicket from which he had himself made his appear- 
branch of an oak which stood opposite to them. < ance to Gilbert Hood ; it dashed down the broad 

" I do," was the reply. \ glade, and disappeared in the intricacies of the forest. 

" Well, I could cut that leaf from the branch with \ He followed it with his eyes until it was lost to his 
one shaft, place a second iu the branch on the same \ sight, and on turning them again to the spot from 
spot from which I had cut the leaf, and split that I wlience the buck had broken, he was surprised by 
arrow with a third ere the first had reached the i the hasty appearance of a man attired in the garb of 
ground !" concluded Gilbert, with a satisfied nod of > a forester. The stranger crouched watchingly, as if 
the head. \ expecting the coming of some one from whom he 

" That's worth trying for ; I'll see what I can do," J wbhed to keep concealed. His back was turned to 
cried Kobin, his eyes sparkling with the idea of \ Eobin. After retiring a few paces, he knelt down on 
accomplishing that which appeared almost an impos- \ one knee, and putting a shaft to his bow took a 
sibility. He drew three arrows from his sheaf^ and s steadfast aim, and discharged it. By a sudden 
put two of them loosely in his belt, so as to draw \ exclamation of disappointment, Eobin supposed 
them quickly from it ; he then stood to take his aim, > him to have missed his object. He looked in 
and a more graceful figure or attitude could not well < the direction in which the feUow shot, to ascertain 
be imagined; his legs were but a short distance | at what he was aiming; but a second arrow 
apart, the left a little in advance of the right ; his s departed on its errand without his discovering the 
body inclining a little to the out-stretched left arm \ object at which it was loosed. The stranger watched 
which held the bow, as it was a peculiar art to throw | the tract of his shaft, but again gave utterance 
the weight of the body to the horns of the bow, thus < to his disappointment in the shape of a round 
saving a necessity for great muscular power in draw- I oath, which Bobin distinctly heard. He drew a 
ing the string, enabling the archer to take a steadier \ third arrow, and with an expression of the utmost 
and surer aim. As he stood motionless, Gilbert eyed \ anxiety, aimed, and again missed, as well as 
him with a proud satisfaction — in his eyes, a youth of s Bobin could judge from an extravagant utterance of 
nobler bearing never stood in the green wood. \ rage falling from his lips. There was a small opening 

" Keep your eye on the leaf, boy," he cried ; " wag 5 between two bulky beech trees, commanding a view of 
not an eyelid — budge not the millionth part of an < a small portion of the glade, or, as it might have been 
inch until the first shaft has left your bow." > termed, the pathway, leading to and past the spot on 

Bobin followed his advice, and when the twang of | which Bobin stood. As the man's movements had 
the bow discharging the first arrow caught Gilbert's \ created an interest in him, he kept his eyes fixed in 
ear, he held his breath as if it would influence Bobin' s \ the direction in which he shot, and this opening just 
Buccess ; the first arrow tore the leaf away, the second \ described lying a little to his left hand, as he gazed at 
stood quivering in the branch almost as soon as the > the other point, enabled him to see who or whatever 
first had left the bow, but the barb of the third shaft, < passed ; he was, therefore, much surprised on per- 
as he drew it quickly from his belt, caught, and thus \ oeiving a couple of forest nags, bearing a female and 
prevented him being successful. An exclamation of s one habited in the costume of a knight or cavalier, 
impatience burst from him, but Gilbert checked him, \ appear and pass slowly on. The female seemed alarmed, 
and putting bis hand upon his shoulder, exclaimed — s and the cavalier's headwasnooving and turning in eveir 
'Twas well tried for — a good shot, Bobin ; why \ direction, evidently endeavouring to discover that witn 



your best foresters, in their prime of shooting, could 
not have done more ; 'twas well done." 

'* No, it was not done, father ; but it shall be ere I 
atir out of the wood^" was Bobin's rejoinder^ as he 



which Bobin was already acquainted, viz.^ from whence 
the arrows, which ever and anon flew aroimd him, were 
proceeding. Bobin presently observed the lady 
start } he heard a scream, and saw an arrow sticking 
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through the pommel of her saddle. There was no 
time to lose, and taking adrantase of the same means 
which the fellow who was discharginff his shafts at 
the coming strangers had used, he got oehind a tree, 
and flTmg an arrow to his bow, he determined to make 
the forester remember as long as he lired shooting thus 
miqaitonslj at improtected neople. It is needless to 
say that Bobin was in good practice, and when the 
outstretched left arm of the man told that he was 
again drawing his bow in base attack upon the 
strangers, ere his shaft quitted the bow-strine, Robin's 
arrow transfixed his le^hand to his bow. With a roar 
of mingled anguuh and rage, he turned his ejes to 
the place which concealed our hero, but without ayail, 
the small figure of the youth being eflfectually con- 
cealed by the broad trunk of an oik, Bobin could 
not help laughing with the heartiest glee, to see the 
futile efforts the man made to withdraw the arrow 
which fastened his hand so firmly to the yew bow. 

The shaft which Bobin had disdharged was, like 
all he carried, made by himself with the exception of 
the barbed heads, and for the construction of those 
he was indebted to the skill of Gilbert Hood, himself 
an admirable bowman. They were formed of the best 
steel, were long, thm, and tapered to a fine point, 
enabling a good archer to hit the smallest mark with 
unerring precision. With one of these had Bobin 
pinned the strange forester's hand to his bow, with a 
firmness which would prevent their speedy separation. 
The idea of killing the man nerer entered his imagi- 
nation ; but he had not done with him yet ; and, 
levelling a second shaft, whipped the fellow's cap from 
his head, to his mat alarm. Being at a loss to dis- 
cover by whom ne was attacked, he looked around 
him in the greatest trepidation, and eiaculating loudly 
''The foul fiend!" turned and fled. With a loud 
laugh Bobin discharged an arrow, to assist him on his 
flight. It overtook him; and, although it did no 
great damage, still, from its receipt, he would for 
some time &d it more easy than agreeable to take a 
seat anywhere. As the arrow enteral, he gave a leap, 
and, at the same time, a frantic ydl. With a desperate 
effort he seized and drew the arrow out, redoubling 
his speed ; leaving his blood to track his footsteps, he 
dashed through the foliage, and was soon out of sight. \ 
Indulging in a laugh that made his sides ache, Bobin ' 
then prepared to meet the strangers, knowing that a 
few moments would brins them to the place where he 
stood. Leaving the shadow of the tree, he carelessly 
leaned against the part facing the path-way, and 
awaited the coming lady and cavalier. Bound they 
came at frill trot; and the instant the cavalier 
observed Bobin leaning composedly aeainst the tree, 
he made a fierce exclamation, drew his sword, and 
dashed up to him. It did not take a second for Bobin 
to discover that he was mistaken for the assassin who 
had fled ; but there was no time for explanation, and, 
exerting his agility, he bounded from the tree to a 
short distance ; he drew his bow, and, with an arrow 
readyto discharge, he called a parley. 

" Hold thy hnid, I piithee, sir knight," he cried. 
*' I am not he whom thou takest me for ; he that 
attacked you has fled." 

" Fled !" echoed the stranger. And then hastily 
interrogating Bobin, contint^. ** How know yon 
who attacked me P Where is the ruffian ? Art 
thou one of the gang ? Speak ! ere I cut you down." 

" Had I twenf^ tongues, I m^ht answer your 
questions at once,' coolly retorted Bobin. '' And as 
for cutting me down, ere you could raise your weapon 
to put your threat into execution, this arrow which is 
now extended towards you, would be quiverine 
through your heart. However, as neither acts would 
serve an honest purpose, I wiU answer your questions 



as well at I can, in the order preaented me, and 
briefly too. I stood here — ^I saw a man brsak the 
covert, and send shafts at some object hidden to me br 
the thick trees. Ton opening showed me youraefr 
and that gentle lady were the butts at whidi hit 
shafts were levelled ; and calling upon our Holy 
Mother, I put a stop to his deviluh purpose by pino 
ning his hand to his Ions bow. He did not see me, 
and I fancy he beUeved the Evil One was at hia 
shoulder, K>r he called out his name aloud, and 
dashed through ponder thicket, but not until I pot 
an arrow into his doublet to quicken his speed." 
Here Bobin laughed heartily again. "Where the 
ruffian has fled I know not, but wherever he mar be 
he can't be very hi4>py ; and as to being one of the 
gang, do I look like one ?" 

The stranger gazed at him earnestly while be 
spoke, to see if he could read aught in the shape of 
falsehood ; but the fr«nk manner in which he related 
his story, his clear and open brow, which seemed the 
abode of truth itself, and his extreme jouth, quite 
removed him beyond doubt. When Bobm concluded, 
the stranger exclaimed — 

** No, thou dost not look like a rogue ! thy youth 
and honest bearing remove thee from such thoughts ; 
return thine arrow to its sheath ; come hither, and 
receive my thanks for thy timely aid ;" and he drew 
a small bag of gold coin from his belt " Tell me 
who thou art, and, if thou canst, raide me to some 
place where I can refresh these exhausted nags, this 
lady, and myself, for we are right weary." 

" Keep your gold, fair sir," returned Bobin ; " I 
neither want nor wish it ; my name is Bobin Hood ; 
I dwell with my &ther and mother a short two miles 
from hence on the borders of the forest. If you will 
follow me I vrill promise you rest and refr«8hment| in 
all sincerity and true heartiness of spirit." 

The lady had now arrived, and Kobin saw from 
beneath a black hood a pair of sparkling dark eyes, 
brilliant and beautiful ; making her a courteous bow, 
he gazed his full at them with rather more of admira- 
tion than politeness. 

" Ma^ we put frith in thee P" said the cavalier, in- 
termptiug his agreeable gaze. 

Bobin threw up his head proudly in answer to the 
question, and saying, ''Else is there no frith on 
earth," led the way to the cottage of Gilbert Hood. 



OHAPTEB III. 

*' A sweet disorder in the drsss 
(A happy kind of carelessness) ; 
A lawn aboat the sboolders thrown 
Into a fine distraction : 
An erring: lace, which here and there 
Inthrals the crimson stomachs ; 
A cap neglectful, and therettjr 
Ribands that flow confusedly; 
A winning^ wave, deserving note. 
In the tempestuoQs petticoat ; 
A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
1 see a wild civility.*' 

RoBiaT HBaaiOK, 1638. 

a mood half mirthful, half thoughtful, 
Bobin Hood preceded the stranger and 
the lady. He nad mixed with no society 
above the class in whch Gilbert Hood 
was placed, and therefore knew little of the 
courtesy 'due to a rank considerably above what 
was apparently his own. There was a certain 
ddEerence which he knew vras paid to the lords of the 
soil ; but he had yet to loam that the male stranger, 
though habited in the garb which betokened gentiUty 
of birth, was one of these. He did not choose, 
therefore, to humble himsdlf to one to whom he had 
just rendered a service, and was now fiivburing by 
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leading him to & placB of rest and Aeltep— one **o 
might be no bettOT than himself, and, to mm np ill, 
»M >t pTCaent his debtor. ThosB idwi, nnited wM 
the freedom of .peech and manners whii* a sooiett 
of foretten, and a forest life ptre, prodnced s wng h- 
nesi in his bearing that iru, in truth, nn- 
DatnraL It was hi) ambition to be a ifcilful 
BiohBr, and n bold, daring forester. Although 
the stiglitnDBa of hie tranie and the wiiui 
of phfiiiual strength rendered the attsiH' 
ment of the latter somewhat improbable, 
yet he KlTected what ha ■wished to be, rather 
than appearing what uaturo had really nude 

Gilbert Head, who had united to his other 
qnalitiei the one of brOIsd-mBLing, had 
traght him a collection of ditties whidi 
wonld hare filed a stout volume, one whuh 
would have been Taluable bad it been 



b«eaoH he had aeea a pair of bright 07(9 bcneatli a 
hood f Any eyes wonld look bright beneath a hdod ■, 

Chops her face was not so handsome as her ejM i 
person probably less agreeable than bar Ikoe, and 
than both. Why should he feel as if 



mirthful or reckloBi* hui 

one of these, msugre where 

piny he might httppan to be. On the predeut 

ocoanon 1 e felt ■ marvollona propens ty to 

carol one but everv tune t rose to hie li 

tha thobgh 3 of the lady who was foDow 

lug restrain d h m, end t died bwi 

murmur He had only aeea hor 

hut bow b ght t!i V » re jet why 

*■* ' dare to rcslra a h i joyouani 
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fneircled with ft modest bracelet, while the uniill : is mtjts last gasp, and our go e ata Teat to-n^t wHK 



white taper-ftngered hand — the softest of the soft, I ns. You know where the game lies ; take okfLu 

displayed a few rings of Talue, borrowing fresh lostre \ with jou, and bring them in." 

from the hand that bore them. The dress, which \ Bobin obeyed with a light step, and aa tlie door 

waa made of fine fiiwn-colonred woollen cloth, was | closed behind him, they heard his Toioe sing — 

trimmed here and there with a crimson riband, and ^ duaardsnpl frcm your bladnr k». 

ffflr and anon a ware \ Ay/SWhoo, tdW k I 

s Do ye not hear your load bayiBg dogs? 
" In the tempestuous petticoat*' \ Ay, soho, hoc, tellal k I 

\ Tbroufb the bonnie old wood there Hies a red deer* 
cshibited a small foot peeping out, encased in a laced s As the norn of the hanttman breaks on his ear ; 
•Upper of fine buckskin. Her hair, which we have \ "i» •«*«*•» •» ^ lightniag, ke trvmblM J?" gj^ ,., 
not forgotten, but left to the last to do due honour I ^* ^^ ^ ^^ 

unto, was of the ?ery darkest shade of brown, and shone < The last words filled in the ears of the listenen^ 
•• brightly as her maryellous eyes. It descended in \ and Allan exclaimed — 

lonff ringlets, whose graceful curves —whose exquisite < ** Are yo not fond of your son, good forester P** 
silkmess of texture tore the admiration from heart \ "I am, sir ; I am, indeed ; he's a youth to be 
and eyes ere lips could utter them. There was a s proud of. His skill in archery, sir, surpasses all I 
beauteous profusion, languishing and luxuriating, | nave ever witnessed, taking his vouth into considera- 
over the neck and shoulders, and there was a smiul \ tion. I am bold to sav, that m the broad lands of 
crimson velvet band passing round the head, fastened I merry England there awells not a youth that oaa 
by a golden clasp, whose adornment was a large > bend a bow at a mark with like skill. Aye, many of 
diamond, which K)und its home on her fair expanse \ our best archers would boast proudly of feats I have 
of forehead. Iler age was tender, albeit her appearance, \ seen him do easily. I am accounted a good shot 
language, and manners betokened a maturcr ago. I myself and therefore can judge these matten.** 

' Of the few feelings to which Bobin had turned a \ "'Tis to bo hoped that his spirit and honesty eqoala 
willing attention, that of a kindly one to the fair sex > his skill," suggested Marian. 

was one. From a child to the present time, when a \ " His spirit and honesty !*' reiterated Gilbert, in a 
Tisltant at neighbours* cottages, or mixing in the i glow of enthusiasm. "He has the boldest, freest^ 
Tillage sports at Mansficldwoodhaus, his ambition \ gentlest spirit of any that ever placed foot on green 
and his pleasure had been to shine in the eyes of the ; turf; he's as true as Damascus steel, every inch of 
gentle ones, and his success had been commensurate > him ; you read his character in his every act ; he's at 
to his efforts. There were few female eyes that I open as a clear sky ; and I am free to say the bonnieet^ 
were not cast kindly on him — there were few soft > merriest, wittiest lad in Christendom.** 
hands hastily withdrawn, if he pressed them in his < " And the most affectionate,*' exclaimed Margaret, 
own — there were few ears tumea away when he had \ aa a wind up. 

something low and tender to murmur ; and few lips I Marian felt pleased that she had brought forth this 
snatched angrily from him if he imprinted a kiss \ eulogv on him. 

upon them ; but as the kindness ho received had been s ** U-od bless him !'* continued Margaret, " were he 
general, so was his return — he loved them all — and all \ my own child, I could not love him more truly or 
alike. There had been no one in particular to whom I tenderly than I do.** 

he had spoken, danced, laughed, or walked with, more < "Is he not your own child?*' ejaculated Allan, 
often than another ; and though occasionally he had \ with surprise. 

been bantered that this or that little maiden was the i ** No,** said Gilbert, ** he is only ours by adoption ; 
chosen one of his heart, he knew that the charge was \ but he is unto us as our own offspring, and were his 
without foundation. But now he was as entirely a i parents to claim him, *twould be as sad a day to me 
rictim to the susceptibility of his nature as was | as if it had pleased the Almighty to take him from 
mortal ever. He looked at the lady, and every look > us for ever.' 

trent straight from his eyes to his heart, like his own < '* I feel quite interested in him,*' remarked AHan. 
arrows at their object. His glances were sidelong \ " If your story is not too long for your patience to 
glances, it is true, because the recollection of his s relate, or if, mdeed, there is any story at aU, I shall 
Outburst was not obliterated, but they drew in large \ be glftd to hear it.*' 

di^ughts of an admiration which was fraught with > Gilbert, as he knew of no motive for concealment, 
the extremest danger to his peace. The lady's eye < readily related all he knew of the matter, and when 
occasionally met his, much to his embarrassment, and > he mentioned that the persons who had brought Bobin 
he as speedily turned it on some other object, with an I had come from Huntingdon, Allan mentioned that 
earnestness of manner which would have led an \ himself and sister had just come from that town, 
observer — if they had not been a woman — to have s which was his native place. 

imagined that his whole thoughts and attention were i " There is more in this than meets the eye," he 
fixed upon the object on which his eyes rested. There s continued ; ** the story is plausible, but I doubt its 
was a flush on his cheeks, and a pleasing sensation in i truth ; the child was the offspring, he told you, of a 
his breast — one of those feelings which we have but > younger son of good family, who died in battle ; it 
once in our existence — that when faded never returns. \ may be so, but without some strange motive, whywas 
Bobin never &lt so strangely before ; he thought he \ the infant brought the very long distance from Hun- 
should like to be away, walking alone in the broad \ tingdon to this place, for the mere purpose ofplaotnff 
wood, and yet he did not wish to leave the lady*s \ him with one who should bring him up? Tou teU 
cottpany \ he fblt dull, and yet inclined to be joyous, s me a relation of your wife's proposed this to the per- 
He ck>tild not explain the cause of his being thus ; he I son into whose charge the dying ^ther consignea his 
felt anlioyed that he should appear sheepish, and yet \ child : still I am convinced that there is a mystery, 
he could not help himself. He felt a relief when he \ which has some motive for his concealment more 
heard Gilbert, who had been conversing with his \ powerful than his well-being. Give me a description 
g^tiests, exclaim— i of the persons who broueht him hither, and f ^nll 

*• Bobin, this good cavalier tells me you shot a | ascertain on my return to Huntingdon whether there 
ikwn and a wild fowl ; 'tis good news, for our larder s was at the period you received him any child for 
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wliose concealment tliare could be a motrre, and I 
will fiorward to you the result of my inTestigation. 
I am well assured tliat he bears upon him the impress 
of noble blood ; added to that, he has saved mj sister^s 
and my own life from the treacherous attack of a 
robber, and I owe him a good turn, which I will not 
be backward in doing, so soon as opportunity serres." 

The afternoon passed away ; Bobin returned with 
his game, and being somewhat better acquainted with 
the strangers, recovered his sprightliness ; by his re- 
marks, lus mirth, and wit, he fully bore out the 
character his foster-father had given him. 

** I wish to visit Nottingham in the morning ; would 
you like to accompany me, Bobin ?** enquired Allan ; 
** I have some important business to transact. I will 
leave my sister for a day to recruit, and we will re- 
turn ere the sun sets j it is not £ur from hence, 
isitP" 

" About twelve miles from here," answered Gilbert ; 
*'it is called fourteen from Mansfield. I, myself, 
should wish to pay the sheriff a visit ; I have not 
been there these two years, and I should like to hear 
if aught has transpired respecting Bobin.*' 

*'We can journey together," suggested Bobin. 

^ Do not leave us alone with that grim wounded 
man, Gilbert," said Margaret. "I do not like his 
looks ; I am not easily alarmed, but there is some- 
thing so ferocious in his demeanour that I do not like 
beix^ left alone in the house with him." 

"Pshaw !" laughed GUbert ; "there's old Lincoln ; 
besides, giri, have you not the hounds to protect you ? 
Why thirae*s old Lance would tear out the heart of 
any one that dared to lay finger, in the way of outiage, 
upon yon." 

Margaret still hesitated, and she found an able 
seconder in Marian, who most resolutely declared 
that she would not stop alone ; adding, that if they 
were all determined to go, she would make one of the 
party. This determination effectually decided the 
question, and GKlbert was therefore compelled to con- 
sent to stay behind ; most reluctantly did he sive wav, 
fbr most pladly would he have gone. But who could 
withstand the opposition of two females ? Mortal 
man, as was Gilbert, he found he could not. 

The curfew had not lone given forth its accustomed 
peal, when the supper tabfo smoked with the proofs 
of Bobin*8 skill, and a snug little party was there to 
partake of it. There was nAich laughmg and merri- 
ment, much talking and no little eating ; for it was 
the custom in those days to bring an appetite to the 
meal about to be partaken. The yoimg people ap- 
peured very comfortable : Bobin and the fair Marian 
getting on very good terms, and Allan listening with 
most earnest attention to Gilbert's stories of the 
greenwood. Li the midst of their enjoyment the¥ 
were startled by the sound of a loud whistle proceea- 
ing from an upper room ; this, after the lapse of a 
minute, was answered from the wood. For a minute 
or so a pause took place in the conversation, but the 
sound was not repeated ; the uneasy whine of a hound 
rose once on the air, but that also subsided and silence 
reigned ; Gilbert broke it by observing — 
. " Theresa mischief brewing ; Lance would not have 
sent forth that cry if all was as it shotdd be. I fear 
there are those abroad in the forest that love to dip 
their claw into honest men's pouches, niU he, wiU 
he!" 

" The first whistle came from the little chamber, 
over head," said Bobin; "shall I steal softly 
up and tee what the wounded man is dreaming 
about P I warrant me if he is at any tricks I wiU 
triekhim!" 

"No," interposed dame Margaret, "don't go, 
Bobin ; there is something in the man's appearance 



that betoken's good to none ; you would be but a 
reed to him, if he were wickedly inclined, and I would 
not have you haxard the danger." 

"B/r lady," muttered Gilbert, clenching hia fi4t» 
" an' he harmed a hair of Bobin's head, the ungratb- 
fal hound should with a short shrift be slung up by 
the throat to an arm of the first oak, and t£if s not 
many yards from this door !" 

" Have you aught to fear from attacks of lawless 
men ?** enquired Allan ; " would they not leave an 
honest yeoman's cottage free, and attack the mox^ 
wealthy?" 

" In good truth," replied GKlbert, " there are few 
to drink beer where wine is to be had, and the hungry 
man will eat meal in thankfulness when he cannot put 
meat into his mouth. GThus it is with your outlaws ; 
when the rich man's bounty is not to be had, they 
thrust an ungodly claw upon a poor man's mite. 
They have several times attempted to share my hum- 
ble pittance uninvitedly ; but, thanks to a good bow, 
good dogs, and a stout heart, they have as yet been 
compelled to decamp with what they sought not — a 
stout arrow in their jerkin !" 

"A forest life, then, has its dangers and incon- 
veniences," suggested Marian, with a look of meaning 
at her brother. 

"None that I ever heard of," exclaimed Bobin, 
enthusiastically, " it's all pleasure. I have been for a 
whole day in the village, and have wondered how the 
folks can rest in their cots day after day, and not even 
see the rich glades of the merry old greenwood, 
glowing with the golden simlight. If I were not to 
breathe its fresh air, hear the sweet singing birds, 
frolic among the flowers, or hunt down a fawn with 
old Lance to assist me, or be without the use of bow, 
I should die away like a sickly bird in a cage." 

"Its charms to you, then," said Marian, "far 
eclrpee those of a village or town life." 

Bobin's answer was disturbed by a loud thwack at 
the door, which raised the clamorous having of two 
stout deer-hoimds, who had been lying u luxurious 
ease before the large wood-fire that blazed upon the 
hearth. Marian echoed the knock with a faint 
scream, while Gilbert, Allen, and Bobin, sprung to 
their feet. Ere a demand could be made as to who 
knocked, a second blow was given, with a sound and 
force that plainly told the arms were stalwart, and 
the staff stout that had performed it. 

"Who beats thus loudly at my door-post P" in- 
quired Gilbert, whose voice could bo scarce heard, 
loudly as he shouted, above the baying of the hounds. 

"Down, dogs!" cried Bobin. "Down, Lance! 
silence, rogues." 

Gilbert repeated his question, as a third blow de- 
scended upon the door, with such right earnestness 
that it shook on its hinges. A voice, deep and loud, 
answered — 

"Two poor friars of the Benedictine Order, who 
crave the exercise of your Christian charity for a 
night's shelter and food." 

" From what monastery, and whither bound P" in- 
quired Gilbert. 

"From the Abbey of Linton; — our destination, 
Mansfield. In the darkness of the night have we lost 
our path, and the sudden rain has compelled us to 
seek the shelter Of thy friendly cot. In the name of 
our Holy Mother, deny us not, for we are faint and 
weary," concluded a voice in deep sonorous tones; 
more befitting a command than a prayer. 

" Thy voice bears none of thy body's fiuntness,** 

argued Gilbert, " and excuse me if I hesitate to open 

my doors, when wild folks are abroad to iiyiue 

honest men. How should I know that you are holy 

i friars P" 
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" Bj opauioc jonx door tni looking npon at," 
Mtnrnsd th« voice ; "and bo (peed;', good jeoman, or 
I maj endeiHOur to taka bj forra, ipite of m; btiguc, 
tbe boapitalilj of whjck jou ar« *o niggard in tha 
beatoiral" 

A aecoad imea intcrpoiad, milder than tlio firat, 

" I awear by our bolj patron, St. Benedict, it ii a* 
Mif biotbLT hu itated. Open thy doon, good jcomao, 
for the haaTj rain hith no tendarnea* """" """■ 

"It may be ai they taj, and if 
tmili^" aaid Gilbert. " Bobin, hold the bound*, and 
if our coning gOMti be not to our iaacy, or attMopt 
any anddcn uisTiih tricki, giTC tham a tute of Lance's 

Bobin bald the dagt hj the oolUr, and Oilbert no- 
barred the door — in thoN dayi of IJiwleis atrife and 
UoodaheiliBDecemry precaution. ^ the door opened, 
10 ecteted a men, ai though hii noae bad been aSied 
to it, and be bad foUooed hia DOu. Ue vaa joung, 
but tall and ftout. He wu habited in a looaa blaM 
go«rn, nith largo nide sleeiea ; upon his head waa a 
cowl, or capuchc^ tarminating in ■ point behind; hi> 
waiat vaa girt vith a belt or rope of long graia, to 
which waa affiled ■ roaary ; he bora tn hia hand • 
atont crab ataff, with which he bod bammersd at the 
'door 10 Initily, He wm closely followed by hia oom- 
ponion, one conaiderably older than bimulfl but 
habited exactly limilar i indeed, it waa a rule of the 
order ibr thom to go two and two together. The first 
Mmer made a ilight aaknonledginent to thoae pre- 
am^ and Mjing — 

" Oood Teoman, thy board i* daintily lerred, aod 
mine appetite hath a keener edge than thy poinard. 
If I wait tbj bidding t« partake of the table'a bounty, 
I may poaiibly have a longer time to go faating than 
I bad to gain admiision. I will, therobre, anticipate 
thy welcome, and with a bleiaing on wbat ia spread 
before me, e'en fall to and help myself," 

" The bLesiing oF tbe Holy Virgm be upou thee and 



" Talk not of it, lioneat yeoman," aaid the stoat 
iar, who was getting rid of hi< appetite and the food 
lipeodily. " Thy pnidenca ii to be commended. Hj 
Elt, Julian, but there are at lillaiDOns a set of bhwk- 
muxxled sinful nwoea in thii neighoorhood as ctot 
wore the chosen fliTourites of Satan. Nat avecylong 
distance &onL this spot, we were stopped by two 



friar, « 



sons. Mnch at I am bound to peaoeand good-will, 
I ihould bsTe certainly tried my crab-staff npon the 
knara'a ikull, bad ha proceeded to search me, as be 
inl^ded, but a whittle from somewhere breaking on 
hia ear stopped his wicked intent: he anaweied it, 
and, BaDing hia oompanion, tbey left us alone. We 
pursued our way, the rain descended in torrents, and 
abaarring the ught fi'om yout &e gleanmig tbrough 
fliofbrest treor, ne mads towards it — end here we 
are," be mmcIuUed, wathing down his speech with a 
drwight cf beer, which he took, he taid, in a miiiakt 
for >oin» wator that bal been placed near Jiim, at the 
request of hiii brother friar, who had putakeo frugally 
ofthe meal hoforo him. Thoj bad not reoorercd the 
atjr irhich thi> arriril of the frion bad occasioned, 
when iko dog Lnncc b^an simffing, whining, and 
Aj^Kored altogether restUss and Koeaej. He 
prukedupbi* ears, »Ddlrotled&iHntbe4f(^ to which 



he had rttnnied after the Black S'riara were ifntwl. 
and, placing hii note to the door, he aet up a on-, 
something hetwoen a bark and a howl, Ue then laid 
himaelf down by the door, and garo rent to a aeriea 
of short growla, lika • salety-valTe throwing off watte 

" Tberc^i T""'<^>'!"g afloat that's wrong, depend 
on't," aaid Qilbort. "I nerer saw old Imc4 m un- 
ruly before. I know tha bound to a turn. Thwe 
are thoae near the house to whom be shows hia row 
of teeth wheneTBT tbey cross hia path. Set how be 
iurs grunting, and tlirowing his qraa at ma and the 
door, ttTiitis'l^Laneo— eh,dog?" Ibo doft thus 
appealed to, aa his master neared him, started to hia 
feet, and stood at the door, ready to fly out, if it waa 
opened for him. 

" Oct my bow, Robin. Whoever comes, be it 
good purpose or for bad, we will be prepared for 

"If yon cipeet angiht offooiplay, I have a stout 
arm and agaodondgvlatyoorterrictsbold yeoman, in 
retnm for thy dainty meal," aaid th« young stalnrt 

"Beshrew me, good fotlier ! though I? thy toohs I 

aht call thee ton, bat I Uiank thee for thine attar," 
Oilbert, with a laugh. ** Tet I should twie 
thongbt the cloth would luTe kept tbee from such 
rough and ungodty work a* cracking skulls, erta 
though thoT be those o[ rogues." 

" Uy office, my worthy host, so am I taught by 
mj superior, and by tbe rules of my order, ia to M 
charitable and kind to my fallow-creatura^ to lend 
siaittanee tO tbe unproteoted, and to wTtitle wi^ 
unrightcooi, spiritually snd worldly, whioli latter 
I lake to be the aid of a stout arm, stick, and heart — 
all of which, thanks to St. Benedict, I possess. If 
aro rOEuas coming, in the name of their lord and 
9r, and that is Satan himself^ let them coma. 
Here are some, I'll be bound, to oMtch them : you 
can draw 'good bow, yeoman i I oan wield a good 
quarter-staff; and yon two youths can do their alion^ 
with bow and blade, I doubt not. Opea the door, 
goodman host, and let the kuaTca oome." 

"Tarry awhile, good folksl" eiclaimod the elder 
friar ] " seek not lor danger and fiolenoe j go not 
forth cren unto the han£ of wicked men, wlto«« 
itrength it in the oopsewood, the tbioket, and tha 
covert. If they attack thine house, defend it ; if not, 
deSle not thine hand* with tbem." 

Tou oounael well, btber t" returned Qilbert ; " It 
shall be oi you advise. If they oome for robbery and 
vioknoe, timy shiU liAve the welcome of a true tf row 

add B stout stsfT; if they seek " 

He was interrupted by a slight scream fii>m Uar- 
garet, who declared that she saw the white face of the 
wounded man, auppoiud to be in the Bpartmant above, 
peeping from tbe atoiia, his eyes gUnng horribly on 
all who were preaent. No sooner hod Bobiq heard 
oause of bis foster-motber'a scream, than, with< 
waiting for more, he lightly darted up the stajr^ 
unheeding the call for his return, determining t 



wa« raally brewing mischief. Noiaelaisly he rMched 
the. door of the room in which he hod been placed, 
and found it partly opan j tha plaoe waa in profonod 
darkness, h/t pe^ed in bat could disMver nothing i 
he beard, however, to his surprise, a myaterioot 
whispering. Ha entered ths room stealthily, and 
by the dixit light icma- tha window eonld.jmt dis- 
tlnguiah tha wounded foreeter leaning onC of it, 
holding a. subdued eonversation with soma ont 
beneath, Bo'bin stoic np to him, and heard hjn^ 
oiuttep-* ■,.,..- 
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**Th9y are here ; I Barie Just seen them* I shimld | too bigh for on% num to reach,' one of the men 
hiTo ^eotnalljr obeyed my orden aa tbej paaaed I xnomited another's ehouldera, and tried to drag the 
through the forest, had not the devil himseH, I think, > half-drowned wreteh oat. As soon aa assistance iras 
dr some wood-demon in • prankish fit^ wounded me I proffered, he left his hold of the edge, for the doublet 
itTorely." < of the man assisting him, and tried to scramble out. 

" How are we to ^ain admittanoe i the door is s TThen followed nmoh drawing and hauling, until th6 
.ttrongly bound, and if forced, there are hounds to \ one who bore the second on his shoulders began to 
teaip a man*s throat ; besides, in the confusion of a I entertain Tery serious doubts aa to whether it would 
mel^ our quanrr may escape ?'* \ be possible to retain his situation. The question was 

*' How many haTC you with you P** \ \ speedily decided, inasmuch as TaiUefer hsTing got his 

*' Six.** I knees placed against the top of the butt, gare a spring, 

'<That is well, we shall outnumber them. You can I and threw hinuelf-^soi^ud dress, water and all-^into 
enter the hut by this window ; I have bed -clothing > the arms of the man assisting him. The man who 
here, whioh I will lower down to you. Affix it firmly i had shouldered his comrade to assist Taillefor, had 
somewhere, and you can climb up it ; our object will \ from the struggling and tugging speculnted upon the 
then speodily be obtained." |: continuance of his power to do so ; but upon this sud« 

** WiU it !" shouted Bobin. i; den addition of weight, he swayed to and fro, totteredi 

Beneath the window there stood a huge butt or re- i; ^md ultimately deposited his burden and himself full 
serroir to catch the rain-water ; there had been heavy \ length upon the ground. A laugh was raised among 
rains of late, and this cistern, which was deep, was > the surrounding men, but they pulled up their pros* 
within an inch or so Of being fulL Bobin reooUeetcd I trate companions, and turned seriously to the acoom- 
this, and as he shouted, he seized the unprepared \ pUshment of their intention. Advancing to the door 
rogue by his legs, and with groat strength and \ of the house they knocked loudly ; there was instantly^ 
dexterity, hurled him out of the window mto the \ a furious barking from the dogs, and the voice of 
reservoir. He hoard him shriek as he splashed into l Gilbert, risins above their damour,. demanded the 
the water I with a quiet laugh, he closed the case* \ cause of their knocking. 

ment j the fellow who had been in conversation with \ The leader of this little troop answered in a coarse 
the knave^ who was now floundering about in a $ voice, — 

drowning state, was so startled by this sudden ocur- \ ** We come on a mission irom the Baron Fits Alwine^ 
rence, that acting upon the impulse the shock oc- \ for the purpose of securing to justice two persons^ 
casioned, he turned and fled. \ '^ow beneath your roof, who have been oonvicted of • 

Bobin barred the casement and descended the > vile and wicked intents, militating against the poaoe, 
stairs. He found the party below in a state of com- 1 the well-being, and fanuly honour of the said Baron 
motion, tJbey had heard the shriek and the splash, and \ ^tz Alwine j and do hereby charge and require you to 
eagerly looked to Bobin for an explanation, whioh in \ deliver them up peaceably and with aU oontent ; at 
a few brief words he gave. \ jour peril contrair.*' 

It was now pretty evident that foul play was in- l Wh«x Gilbert Hood heard this demand, he turned 
tended to the youth and his Udr sister ; and Gilbert s to Allan, and asked in a tone of voice which' appealed 
inquired of him whether he had done aught to l &t onco to his honour^ 
make an enemv so revengeful as to seek his life. \ " You have not deceived me, young sir P yon have 

**^ I cannot deny that tnere is one who will pursue \ heen guilty of no act unto this ba^n that should* 
me to the death, and I well believe, would gladly hail \ make an honest cheek bum with a blush of shame P" 
the sun that shone Upon my grave,'' returned \ ** Gf nothing, good yeoman, I swear by my mother'a 
AUan. I spotless name, but what I am prepared to defend with 

** What hast thou done, young twnn ?** asked Gil- \ hwrt^ hand, and untainted honour," replied Allan, 
bert, gravely, ** that any one should harbour such a \ ^ith a glowing cheek, 
deadly determination against you." s '*It is enough," returned Gilbert ; "I am content. 

" Naught for which a man proud and tenacious of \ ^bin, go you to the shed, and rouse old Lincoln. 
fhs spotlessnoss of his honour could fool a blush of l '^^^ old man has not youth on his side, but he's as 
shame," returned Allen, with a proud sparkling of his \ tough as a groimd ash, both wind and limb ; he'll 
eyes. •* I may not say by whom, or why, I am thus \ V^7 * ^o^t at quarter-stafT, and make a fellow's head 
pursued so vengefuUv ; but of this rest assured, I \ ory twang, with a ring that tells pretty plainly the 
would not place one hair of yoiur head in danger <m < lustiness of his muscles. Put him ou a piece of 
my account, were it otherwise." \ ground and he'll keep it, unless knocked firom it; and 

'* I believe thee !" replied Gilbert ; " I will take thy \ that any one ever aocompliahed that feat I never yet 
open countenance as a guarantee for thy truth." \ heard. Bid the old man come here ; tell him we've 

During this brief colloquy, the man who hod been \ ^^^ quarter-staff play for him. Then to the window 
holding secret oonversatK>n with the follow now | above, and see what the knaves are about, while I 
in the water-tub, finding all appeared quiet, called \ ^^V them in pky here." 

his men together and returned close up to the \ Bobin obeyed his foster-father^s directions; and, 
house. < while he ascended the stairs to reconnoitre) Lincoln, 

" We must have this pair alive or dead ;" he ex- \ ^ ^> g^unt, athletic man, of about sixty, entered, 
claimed between his teeth. ** Such weie the baron's \ bearing in hij hand a staff near five feet in length, and 
orders, and he is not the man to be trifled with. By the \ ahout three inches in ciroum&rence. He advauoed 
devil and his imps I I swear I would rather board a1 qiiie% to Gilbert, and said— 
hnngrj wolf than return to him empty-handed. We \ **^ou sent for me s I am hersb" 
must drag TaiUefer out of his wet den, and then iff •*Good," returned Gilbert "There are sooo 
they deny us admittaiifle peacoaUj, we will batter the i ^^i^ves about to foroe admittance into my cottage. I 
door dowiLV \ shall save them the trouble^ by opening my door. If 

When his speech was ended, he cautiously followed | ^W attempt any violence, do thou, when I give the 

bj.his fellows^advanoed to the' butt^ in which | ^^^ -^^^^^ ^^7 ■'^^ '^^^ their pates, and show lis 
hu friend Taillefer had beea injected ; they could \ "^ ^^'^^ ^^ 7^^ ^^^ &ot forgotten the use of tfay 
mst peirceive his eyes above tlMf top of the stavcn, and l >^«p0P»'* 
nis fingers, clutching convulsively to it. As it stood I Lmcoln ^ave a grim smile and a nod of assent. 
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Dnriiig tliU aliort ooUoqaj, th* tf oopari on tiie oat- 
•td0 ol the door bad Men fit to grow impitiant, for 
they had raoetred no aniwer, — that afironted their 
dignity } abo it rained in toiients, and there mm 
•ferj nrospeot of their becoming quite as drmehed aa 
their nirad TaiUefiBr, who bad nut been extrioated 
£roin the water-Tat| nd who itooda abivering emblem 
oC ghatt^ wretohedneat, flnotnating between life and 
death. There was abo another inoentrre which these 
miettionable gentrr had to gain an entrance— 4t was 
tnal thej had not had their supper, and erery £dlow 
fidt the a]^petite of a wolf gnawmg Ids entrails. Now 
be it understood, their no^rils biul been regaled with 
the saroury smoke proceedinff from the supper-tabU. 
Their hunger grew fiercer, and each man inwardly de* 
tennined to hare a hearty meal, if he could get it ; 
thersf<»e, after sereral tremendous whacks upon the 
door, accompanied by arequest to knowif the inmates 
heard them — and the inmates must have beenrery 
deaf indeed if they had not— they xesolred, not re- 
oeiring any answer to their application, without further 
parler, should it eren be requested, aik once to batter 
the cuior down. 

It is easy to resolre, but the job is to execute. This 
was a trmam whudi forced itself upon the minds of the 
men who were belabouring the door. They were armed 
with spears, bows, and swords, and these weapons were 
all called into action for the destruction of the door. 
But the door was of oak, banded with iron, rudely 
bnt stontlyi had massire bolts, a huge locki and a bar 
of tough oi^ placed diagonally from the one comer to 
the other, which completed the fiMtenings. It was there- 
fore to no purpose that the besiegers dashed their spears 
and their swords against it : and they might, with about 
just as oqual a possibility of success, hare attempted 
to have effected a breach in a stone bastion with pmer 
weapons. They raised a most dreadful din: they 
hammerad, battered, dattered, until they shook the 
door ; then they shouted, and were answered by a 
soomfol laugh from the interior. Their ire was 
mounting, and this raised it three degrees. They all 
gare a dash together, but the door was immoTeable : 
this fiujt forced itself upon them with a slow oonric- 
tion. Fatigued, breathless, and perspiring profosely, 
they ceased — to hear another laugh raised at their ex- 
pense. Their leader yented his wrath in a volley of 
fierce oaths, and, determining not to be defeated, 
resolTcd to attempt some other method by which to 
carry his design into execution. 

The window was not so large but that two persons 
might have easily kept it free from intrusion. In 
most of the domestic buUdinffs of this period, the 
ground-floor jna lighted onfy by loopnoles, was 
strongly barricaded, and chiefly used to secure the 
cattle at night, while the fiunily resided in apartments 
aboTO, almost as wretchedly lighted as those beneath ; 
but this was a necessary precaution, from the inces* 
sAnt warfare between neighbouring barons, and the 
outrages and depredations committed by marauders, 
who, having broken from their vassalage, roamed at 
b^e, robbing and murdering all those too weak to 
resist. Oilbert Hood, a freeman and forest-keeper, had 
superintended the erection of his own cottage, and had 
built it fin* comfort, seeking lus protection from stout 
fastenings rather than gloomy walls, d^nding upon 
his own skill in the Use of the bow, his dogs, and his 
nmrre to use ihem, should occasion require them ; the 
staircase, whic^ was in other buildings placed on the 
outside of the house, moveable, in oases of neoessitV) 
was inside in his ; and indeed he had altogether maae 
improvement upon the style of building the vilkB or 
form buildings of that day. That the house was well 
protected in case of attack, was pretty evident to the 



hiUierto unsooeesafol band ; but the opposition they 
had met with had inflamed their passions, and they 
feadhred, aa they found their weiqpons of Uttle servfiee 
ineiiMting an entranos^ to try what fire would do. 
The cottage was built all of timber, and they had 
little doubt would Mase booniW. The fire, they fbUr 
expeeted, would make the inhabitants tun ou^ m^ 
if so^ they determined to unrdentingly massacre them. 
This, at least, was the plan whkAk they formed ; one 
which was concocted in a voice by no means so low 
but that Bobin heard it while at the window from 
which he waa watchinff their actions. Flint and steel 
were easOy procured, n>r it formed one of the most 
important tfticles deemed necessary to carry on the 
person at a time when folks were obliged often to 
shoot and cook their dinner before they could eat it. 
A heap of dry leaves was made at the foot of a tree^ 
and two of the party departed in search of a fow pine 
treea, to cut hnmches for the bonfire that was to sel 
the cottage in fiames. 

Bobin patiently waited until he had heard the plan 
digested, and the means to put it into execution ptftl^ 
obtained. When he had learned sufficient to make 
sure what were their intentions, he descended the 
stairs, and communicated all he had overheard, 
adding, likewise, that he had counted seven stout 
follows, beside the knave who had got the ducking. 
** But,*' said BoUn, '* he stands for nothing, for he 
is shivering and trembling like a decided leaf hanging 
to an old bough in the wmd.** 

"So they intend to bum us out,** cried Gilbert. 
** We must not give them a chance of putting their 
threat into execution, for the timber is 0x7, and wUl 
blase like pine-log. We must open the door and 
admit them." 

** Admit them !" echoed Margaret and Marian, in a 
breath. 

'* Aye," replied Gilbert, *' and give them a crab* 
staff and broken bonea for supper. Margaret, do you 
take the lady up stairs, fosten the door on the faiside, 
and keep yourselves quiet and free from alarm. We 
will do our best in the meanwhUe to satisfy these 
importunate knaves without.*' 

The females, with foar stamped upon their counte* 
nances, retired up stairs, and had scarce crossed the 
threshold of the sleeping-room, when Gilbert and his 
friends heard several boiighs, lopped from pine trees, 
thrown down at the door. Assisted by Lincoln and 
the young friar, Gilbert removed tne chairs and 
tables, in order to have a dear stage, for he intended 
to give the rascals battle in his kitchen, and not trust 
his party, the weakest, in the darkness prevailing 
outside. The floor was lighted by a food fire, kept 
blazing in despite of the curfew, which had given 
forth its peal some time since. " By its light,'* said 
Gilbert, " we can see where to put in a stiff blow. 
Now, Bobin, lad, show thy leammg ; let us see that 
Lincoln has not wasted his time in teaching thee 
quarter-staff play.** 

" He*ll play a bout with the best in Christendom, 
without knocking under ere he draws blood— who* 
ever gainsays it, lies,** ejaculated Lincoln, quietW. 

" It*s well to praise those whom you teach/* said 
the ^oung and stalwart black friar, "neither would 
I wish to gainsay what thou hast uttered ; but me- 
thinks I could crack his master's skull ere I had dealt 
four blows." 

'* Monk at no monk, thou liest," spoke Lincoln, in 
the same quiet tone as before ; ** thou couldst not in 
a life-time.*' 

••Tush! tushl" interposed ailbert, «try thy skiU 
<»i those witiiout; trust me^ we have need of it; 
the rogues are used to hafd knocks, send know the use 
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of the stuff well. Hark! bj tl e rrscking 
of the bnumlieE, tWy ore aesembling rouDii 
tlie door. I mill unb»r it ge tly Whon 
th^ enter, Lsace will grip the Brat comer 
Lincoln nheil take the eeoaod for t' 
nuinder, we will tula tham ua they 
■nd a* ne oan. Are je all ready ? Staud by — 
here goea." 

A Toioa outside cried suddcnlj — "Now 
we ahtdl ace whether you will give iia an 
Jfou! — " but the apeaker was in- 
terrupted, to hi^ surprise, by tbo doorquictlj 
opening. He waited oot to recoTer, I: ' 
calling to his fellows to follow, leaped oi 
tha bnnehes thoj were proceeding to fi 
and entered the cottage full api^ed. £ 
ha«e waa, how erer, checked by Lance, wl 
letalip by Eobin, flew at hia throat, pinned, 
and bionglit lunt to the ground. The 



second who followed receir^ ao hearty a knock i immediately, aa msT be 
', that he mea»nr«d | man who lay pinned to t 

bi> length acroaa his leader's body aenselesB; tika | some of hiafelloi 



upon the head from Lincoln's itaS, 



i^ned, waa fearAil. The 
the earth by Lance, roared to 
u the dog tbrongh ; however, 
igaged to Msist him. But 
' ' ' " ar, took op the 
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Bpear from him wlio had been knocked down sen«e- 5 another blow on the sconce, on the sore place, with 
less, and was in the act of driving it through Lance's | terrific force." 

body, when he received snch a rattling whack from \ ''Two! !" aitered lancoln, with a sliclit px'm. 
the qnarter-stafF of Lincoln, that it placed him by | Maddened by the pain, and stung by the obser- 
the leader's side. The old man then continued coolly I ration of the old man, be attacked Kobin more 
drubbing one of the party till he made him fodi £unt \ furiously than eyer. The youth had need of all his 
and sick, with an earnest desire to be away. Lance > agilitF and all his ooolaess to keep him at bnv. At 
had learned to hold fast, and weU did he honour his s length, the teXUaw, Uinded with rage, dashed his 
teaching. Three of the intruders* party were down, \ ^>6Ar wildly right and left, lAaTin|[ liimself open to 
and five remuned — all stout, sturdy villains, armed > Aobin'f staff. Hie opportoiiitT no sooner offered 
with spears, which they found of little use but to \ than he (ook adfantage of it, and ||tt his staff fly with 
ward off the blows liberally and profusely bestowed > all the strength he could exafft ; ift descended on the 
by their antagonists. s old spot with a force that did credit to Bobin's 

It was a feasant sight to see the friar play. lie I muscle, and sounded twang with a rengeance. 
had tucked up his sleeves to his elbows, and the skirt I " Thsks ! ! !" cried Lincobi. «Bd interposed his 
of his gown as high as his knees. }Ie flourished his \ own staff. " Gk> to that youth, jlobin," he added, 
staff as if it had been a thin cane. He held it at the p he has need of thy aid; I will |nish this fellow ;" 
quarters, diagonally one minute, and the next it was \ and he conuQapccd ^n attack ii|ion him. Bobin, 
playing upon the head, shoulders, or aiuns of his \ freed from hi# opponeiit, turned to the assistance of 
enemy — a hugefrUow, who not onh grinned like a | Allan, who had not tlje aame opportunity of defeating 
tiger at every hfd knock ho |[o^ P9F fovaad with | his enemy that l^lim had ; but although he had 
rage at finding hiBisdf so oooo^ad in gn/urding that s g^hied no advantage, he had lost pone, and when 
he could not retiim one blow for til}« in#ny he had i Bobin reached his side, he cried — ^ F^IF vi^Jt Bobin ! 
received. Old lancoln kept to hia worfc V steady as I do not interfere ! I can cope wit|b hiffi T** But the 
if he had been » wooden cross OB • highwav. He ji words bad barely left his Eps, when, in parrying a 
played methodically but unoomjBpniy well. His |; thrust, his ancle turjs^d, and strinng to recover 
leatures bpro fcbe isms undisturbed oaliimess as usuaL j; himself, he felL His opponent rushed at him with a 
It was only ooaasioiiAlly, when he gave his antagonist j; Asroe (path to bury his sword in his breast, but ere he 



a rattlmg rap, that his features relued, md he showed 
his teeth in a satisfied grin. Gilbert did his work in 



Qoold accompliiih his intention, Bobin mtki his staff 
full swing, and caught him a blow qi such immense 



a style which exhibited his thorough knowledge of I violence, that it sent him flying to the ground like a 
the art, mid k^nng a nimble fellow opposed to him, < shot ; at the same moment Lincoln dropped his 
who imidipii he could avoid the blows by leaping, I antagonist heavily to the ground. He then advanced 
he kept fl^ dancing like a monkey. Allan and I to Gilbert's assistance, acccompanied by Bobin and 
Bobin WMP also stoutly employed. Allan was fight- \ Allan. They seized the fellow whom he was encoun- 
ing with his sword a fellow who opposed a good I tcring, and bound him, and turned to the black friar's 
blade ; bulk Allan was a perfect master of fence, and < aid ; but he cried out for them to keep off, and let 
maintaiiiiil iti§ ground manfully, ultbough his foe was | him have his bout out. His opponent was also 
his superiot jp neight and s^nngth. Bobin had also < furnished with a staif, an oaken one, which he 
engaged on« wtly •npmor In height, length, and \ managed with a skill equal to that with wbich the 
strength. He was bul • boy, and with a kind of I fri^r used his one ot crab tree. They both played 
sneering laugh his antagonist attacked him ftercely, \ And fought fiercely, the blows rattling soundly on 
in order to crush him at once ; he psessed fbrwm > either side. At leugth, after some manoBUvring, the 
and thrust fiercely with a hunting spear, but ere he \ affray was decided by the black friar letting his staff 
had bestowed his fourth thrust, he had a gash in his > descend with a vigorous whirr upon the forehead of 
cheek, a bruise on his shin, a bump on his forehead, ^ hiD antagonist. Uis skull rung again, and the blood 
and blows continued raining on him. Thus admo- I spirted out. 

nished he grew cooler — he found it necessary; he? "One!" called Lincoln, in the old tone, 
fought war5y; still Bobin rapped his knuckles, his i "One!" shouted the friar, making himself up to 
sides, and his legs. Lincoln had succeeded in knock- 1 deliver a second as near the same place as his dexterity 
ing the senses out of his opposer. He had worked I would permit. 

quietly and steadily, foUowing up every opportunity > "Quarter!" cried the man, lowering his staff, and 
inch by inch, and not giving the hundredth part of < rubbing his head with a rueful expression, 
one, until the fellow, with bleeding head, aching | " Granted," exclaimed the friar, brandishing his 
bones, and fingers terribly cut, cried for quarter. \ staff. " Who's ready for another bout ? '* 
He granted it, but bound him firmly with some I " That am I," said Lincoln, stepping quietly out, 
thongs of deer-hide, and then made his way to s and elevating his quarter-staff. 

Bobin's side to assist him, if necessary. He w;^tched \ " Come on, old Toughstaff," cried the friar, twirl- 
his pupil quietly but closely, occasionally giving a I ing his staff, and in the excitement quite forgetting 
hint, which Bobin made the most of. The man < his holy calling. 

opposed to our youthful hero grew furious at seeing > " Hold!" loudly uttered Gilbert, as the two pre- 
Lincoln standfcg unoccupied, for he knew that one \ pared to combat. " This is folly — madness ; we 
of his party had fallen ; he therefore redoubled his \ have had enough for one bout. In God'a name, let's 
efforts to beat Bobin down. His passion put his s have no more on't, but see to our prisoners." 
judgment to flight, and the consequence was, he i This was acceded to, and the vanquished intruders 
received from Bobin's staff a tremendous whack on 5 were now subjected to the investigation of their con- 
the skull, which discovered every echo in the i querors. Three of the eight were bound ; the re- 
hut. > maining five lay upon the ground senseless. Oiie of 
"One!" cried Lincoln, coolly. i them, the leader, upon whom Lance had fixed, was 
The man gnashed his teeth as the knock was \ quite dead : the hound had fastened his teeth in his 
ringing on his head, and in spite of blows, adminis- ;| throat, and bit through the jugular vein ; he had been 
tered with a rapidity quite astonishing on his ears I assisted by the other hound, and the miserable wretch 
and body, he dashed at Bobin headlong. The latter, j had perished, notwithstanding his desperate efforts to 
however, leaped lightly on one side, and dealt him | beat them off. The other four were recoyered by the 
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efforts of G-ilbert and his companions. They were all 
bound together, and Lincoln was to march them, 
accompanied by Lance, for a few miles through the 
forest, and then leave them to themselyes. Ere they 
departed, a hasty grare was dug a short distance from 
the cottage, and the dead man, still warm, but deluged 
in blood, was placed in it. The elder friar repeated a 
few prayers for his soul's sake, and the mould was 
replaced oyer him who a short hour since was alire 
in health and blaspheming. 

His fellows now prepared to depart ; but he who 
bore the appellation of TaiUefer — weak, haggard, and 
seeming to have but a few hours to live — called feebly 
to Gilbert, and begged to have a few minutes* conversa- 
tion with him. Hood grantedthe request, but sent the 
others on their way. 

" Now," he demanded, " what hast thou to say to 
me, thou ungrateful hound ? *Twould serve thee 
rightly were I to hang thee on the first tree." 

" Gilbert," said the man feebly, and placed his hand 
restingly on his arm. 

" Touch me not I" hastily uttered Gilbert, with- 
drawing his arm ; but he repented the act, for the 
man fell to the ground. He immediately knelt and 
raised him on his knee. 

" Gilbert," murmured the fellow hoarsely, " I have 
wronged you, but I yet may make atonement for what 
I have done." 

" I need no atonement," returned Gilbert. "Away 
to your fellows, and let me see thy face no more." 

" I cannot," ejaculated the man, in a hollow voice ; 
** I am dying. Look on me, Gilbert — dost tliou not 
know me?" 

" Well, I nave seen you somewhere," replied he ; 
** but I remember not where, and forsooth care not." 

" I am Ritson, your wife's brother," was the reply, 
and in giving utterance to the words he fuiuted. 

CHAPTER IV. 

** When I beneath the cold red earth am sleeping, 

Lite*s fever o'er, 
"Will there for mc be any bright eye weeping 

That I'm no more? 
Will there be any heart still memory keeping 

Of heretofore? 

** When the great winds through leafless fbrests rushing, 
Like full hearts break; 
When the swollen streams, o'er crag and guUy gushing^, 

Sad music make; 
Will there be one, whose heart despair is crushing. 
Mourn for my sake?" 

Motherwell. 

jREAT was the surprise of Gilbert at thus 
hearing that in the haggard wretch at his 
feet ho saw the brother of his wife. The 
change in his lineaments, even to the cha- 
racteristic expression Nature had orifjinally stamped 
upon them, was so extraordinary, that there was but 
the faintest resemblance left by which ho miglit recog- 
nise his disreputable relative ; so great, indeed, liad 
it been, that his o\mi sister, Margaret, who had several 
times during the day waited upon him, had not dis- 
covered the affinity. He still lay in his swoon ; and 
as Gilbert gazed upon his features, drawn into the 
semblance of death, he read a fearful catalogue of 
crime and suffering in the wrinkled brow, the hollow 
eye, the sunken cheek, and in the lines around the 
mouth, produced by strong passion and wild irregu- 
larities. 

" Poor wretch!" he muttered, "ho seems to have 
undergone hard fare — he looks very badly. Get some 
water." 

Water was given, and the man revived, although 
there seemed but little life in him. Ilis eyes glared 
wildly round, and he essayed to speak, but was too 
feeble for the effort. He was therefore carried up the 




stairs, and placed upon the pallet he had previously 
occupied. The place was then cleared from all marks 
of affray. Lincoln sat up to watch, in case of any 
further attack ; and the rest of the party, after having 
quite satisfied the two females that they were unhur^ 
and that there was very little probability of anoth^ 
attack that night, retired to repose. 
The morning broke beautifully clear and snnnj. 

V Each bird was fondly kissing: 

The yonnpr buds of this spring time; 
All kindly, kindly missing 

The want of their coming prime x 
The gentlest flowers were laughing 

In their robes of white saniisrht, 
O'er the nectar they were qnaflinsr, 

Which the last sad sigh of night 
Left in their cups of deepest hue and white«" 

At the morning's repast were assembled the par^ 
of the night before, and the battle was discussed with 
the eatables. There was many a laugh and lauding 
bandied from one to the other upon their prowess, 
and upon the besiegers having obtained what ther 
looked not for. Bobin received especial praise, and 
a warm eulogy from Allan drew for our hero a rewaM 
fi'om Marian, which to him at that particular moment 
was of a value beyond all price — a look, a smile, and 
a few words of earnest thanks delivered in a tone of 

voice which thrilled through every nerve, and ^but 

imagination does its work better than the pen, there- 
fore imagination must depict his feelings. 

The breakfast was cleared away ; Bobin and Allan 
prepared for their journey; the friars, also, were 
about to leave ; but as Ritson had grown worse, and 
there was little prospect of his living much longer, 
the elder friar was requested to remain to give him 
shrift and absolution, if it were necessary. To this 
he at once acquiesced, but his companion, the fighting 
friar, requested to make one in Allan and Robin's 
journey. They readily consented, and ere the stm 
was three hours old he saw them on their way to 
Nottingham. 

Gilbert was not sorry that ho had Ritson onco more 
imder his roof, for he now hoped to learn something 
more respecting the birth and parentage of Robin, 
and also to gather some intelligence of him who had 
placed the child in his keeping. Accordingly, when 
he ascertained from Margaret that her brother had 
awoke from an uneasy and restless sleep, he repaired 
to his pallet's side. He started as he gazed upon the 
wretched being. Haggard and careworn as his 
countenance had appeared, Gilbert was unprepared 
for the ghastly change they had undergone. Every 
prominent feature stood out fearfully sharp, while the 
eyes, supcrnaturally bright, were deeply sunk in theif 
sockets. The black, matted, ragged beard which 
covered the lower part of his face, added to the 
marble hue of the complexion from its violent con- 
trast. So horrible did he appear, that Gilbert shud- 
dered as he looked upon him, and half turned away 
as he addressed him. 

" How is it with you, Ritson?" he inquired in a 
low tone. 

" Miserably, miserably," gasped Ritson. " The 
hand of Death is on me — I feel his cold iron grip 
about my heart — I am fast dying," 

The tone of his voice was so abject, so utterly 
spiritless, that Gilbert, although he could plainly see 
his hour was nearly come, with that feelmg which 
induces us to put hope into the bosoms of those 
whom we know to be past it, tried to cheer him. 

" 'Tis not so bad as that, man," he said ; " you're 
grievously sick, 'tis true, but you'll get over it. 

" Never — never!" muttered Ritson; " there is no 
hope for me, hero or hereafter — none, none !" and he 
groaned bitterly. 
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Gilbert tried to sootlie him, but he would listen to 5 hope, therefore, was, that he would speedily die. The 
no consolation. s weakness of his constitution much assisted this hope, 

'* Tou know not," he uttered feebly, " the foul \ and his unde belieyed he should be hurrying him to 
orimes, the monstrous deeds, I haye committed — s an early graye if he withdrew from him the attention 
things you would shudder to hear — mortal sins for i he had been accustomed to receiye. He induced him 
which there is no redemption, for which my soul must > to hunt in the woods, trusting the fiitigues of the 
be damned to all eternity. 'Tis useless to striye to \ chase, the damps of the forest, would all lend a help- 
make me think otherwise. I am lost for erer — ^for i ing hand to further his design, and, possibly, the 
ever." 5 arrow of an outlaw would complete the work. But, 

In this strain for some time he ran on ramblingly. | as if it had been fated by Heayen, the boy, instead of 
At length, Gilbert succeeded in getting him to spesk I wasting away, grew stronger, until, at length, the de- 
upon the subject of Bobin*s parents. i licate youth became a robust young mau. At this 

** It is a long story," said he, ** and I feel too feeble I time, also, the presence of De Beaseant was required 
to tell it now. Let me rest awhile, and you shall \ by King Henry in Normandy. Some seryices of a 
know all." \ peculiar nature which I had rendered my master in- 

Gilbert complied with his request, and returned to s duced him to single me from his people, and place me 
the ground-floor, where he found the good father en- \ at Kimbolton Castle, to watch the young earrs eyery 
gaged in his deyotion, which the black friars, by the > act, and lend my assistance to send him to his graye. 
ru&s of their order, were obliged to perform seyen < As I had a promise of a handsome reward, in case of 
times a day. He waited until he had finished, and \ his demise, I readily consented, and De Beaseant de- 
then discoursed upon the condition of the dying man. | parted. I did my utmost to carry my lord's wishes 
Margaret and Marian had gone for a quiet walk in \ mto effect, but without success. We were abroad in 
the green shades of the old wood ; wnen they re- \ the green woods when the sun rose, nor did we leaye 
turuMl, and the dinner had been eaten and cleared < it until the mists of night enyeloped us. Often were 
away, GKlbert again sought the chamber of his > we drenched in the sudden showers while oyerheated 
brother-in-law. He knew that his life hung upon a I in the pursuit of game ; still he thriyed under it. 
thread, and he felt that it was, therefore, necessary to \ " This was discouraging. 1 racked icy brain to hit 
obtain from him, as soon as possible, the information s on some method by wnich I might destroy him, 
he so much desired. Bitson had been in a deep sleep \ without actually using poison or knife. There was 
for a few hours, and awoke considerably refreshed. \ only one way, which was to seek out some of the 
He smiled faintly as he saw Gilbert, and motioned \ outlaws infesting the forest, and get them to murder 
him to a seat at his bedside ; he was obeyed, and in a > him while hunting. But then I should be exceeding 
voice low, and at times inarticulate, he conmienced \ my orders, besides placing us in the power of those 
his story — \ who would not fad to make use of their knowledge 

** I know," he began, " that you feel the greatest s in some way highly disadyantageous to De Beaseant. 
anxiety to ascertain all the information which I pos- \ While these thoughts were possessing me — while I 
sess respecting the boy you call Bobin. I know all, I was endeayounng to accomplish his destruction, a 
and what I know I wUl tell you — a poor return for \ change occurred, which roused new hopes in me. 
the wrong I haye done you. I *' Of a sudden his demeanour was altered ; he grew 

''Twenty- three years since I quitted Mansfield, | thoughtful and abstracted; his mirth, his cheerful- 
after I had made the place too hot to hold me, dis- I ness all disappeared. We went into the woods as 
graced my family, and seiring you, among the rest, s hitherto, but eyen when the dogs started the game, he 
shamefully— -you, howeyer, repaid me with your < showed not half the ardour in the pursuit he had 
cudgeL Well, on quitting my natiye town, I crossed > done imtil now. Occasionally he woiUd Icaye me to 
the county, caring little where my feet should let \ follow the deer, and wander alone, absorbed and 
me rest. I stayed at Huntingdon for a short period, \ oppressed by some secret feeling. Gladly as I hailed 
and by chance got into the service of Philip Fitzooth, s this change, still my curiosity was excited to discover 
Baron de Beaseant, an English knight, who had that \ the cause ; but as 1 dared not challenge him with it, 
title conferred upon him for some services rendered I for his temper was hasty, I determined, when he 
by him to Henry during the war in Normandy ; he < should again leave, to follow him at a distance, and 
was a younger son of the old Earl of Huntingdon. I ascertain whither, and for what purpose he quitted 
At the time I entered his service, his father was no | me. 

more, having died a few years preyiously ; his brother, \ *' One bright morning in June we went out together^ 
Bobert Fitzooth — he had but one — was then earl, s as usual, for haying exerted myself to gain his filvour. 
This brother had married before his father died, and \ and succeeded, I accompanied him always. We 
his wife, in bringing into life her first child, lost her > started a deer, which led us towards the borders of 
own. The infant, a boy, thrived but delicately and < the forest. In the heat of the pursuit he suddenly 
weakly ; he was tended and fostered with the I stopped, and pointing out a large oak tree, he bade 
greatest care and affection by his father, who mourned i me meet him there when the sun had descended about 
his sad bereavement almost incessantly. At length, \ two hours from the meridian. I bowed in acqui- 
his constant melancholy preying Upon a constitution I escence, and he disappeared among the trees. I 
naturally fragile, he sunk under it, and committing \ determined to follow him. I noted the direction 
his boy to the guardianship of De Beaseant, died. I which he had taken, and called off the dogs. I 
" It was then, Gilbert, that the guardian began to \ fastened them to the tree, and then followed m his 
look with a greedy eye upon the earldom ; a weak, \ track, as swiftly as the rugged intricacies would 
puny boy alone stood in his path. He was not a man s permit. Quick as I had been, he had outstripped 
to suffer slight obstacles to impede his ambitious I me so far, that I saw no glimpse of his person, 
views, and would have at once removed this boy by > I looked to the right and left, as well as the 
death, had not the attention of too many been turned \ copsewood would allow, but saw him not. I, how- 
upon him. The late earl, his father, had compelled \ ever, kept on the path I deemed him likely to pursue, 
such attention, such care, such a compliance with his s and after half an hour's rapid chase, I reached the 
son's every wish, that he was too much in the eye of \ outskirts of the wood without having discovered him. 
the seryants and vassals to be removed without foul J Disappointed and chagrined at my failure, I turned 
iuspioion fSEilling at once upon De Beaseant^ whoso best i back, with the intention of retracing my steps to the 
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oak where I had left the dogs and was to meet him, 
but discoTered that, not haying taken sufficient note 
of the waj I had oome, I should have considerable 
difficulty in returning to the spot I had quitted. I, 
however, started in the direction I fiillj believed to 
be the correct one, but had not proceedcnl far, when, 
hy the difference of the trees and the narrowness of 
the glades, I saw that I had mistaken mj way. I 
went on for a short time, but their changing cha- 
racter assured me still stronger that I was wrong. I 
hesitated for a moment, and during that hesitation 
the sound of voices fell upon my ear. The tone 
aroused my suspicions. I stole stealthily to the spot, 
and beheld the young earl encircling with one arm 
the waist of a beaut^ young female. This was a 
sight for which 1 was unprepared, but which at once 
accounted for the change m his demeanour. 

** Here was news for De fieaseant. He was in love ! 
My next o^'ect was to find out with whom, and getting 
as near as I could without being discovered, I lutened 
earnestly, in hopes to gather something which might 
satisfy me ; but nothing transpired to tell me who was 
the lady. I heard her swear to be true to him, in 
thought, hopes, word, and deed, and he gave her an 
oath of a like nature. More I could not, at this in- 
terview, ascertain. He led her to the borders of the 
forest, almost to the very spot I had so recently 
quitted. There he parted with her, and gazing after 
her a short time, he turned to seek our appointed 
meeting place. I took him for my guide, and soon 
observed he knew the path well, for I began to re- 
member places which I had passed in pursuit of him. 
When he had nearly reached, as I imagined, the old 
oak tree, I struck off to the right, and, taking a cir- 
cuitous route, sought to gain the tree before him. I 
exerted all my speed, but when, as I supposed, I had 
reached the tree, I found myself mistaken. I had but 
one alternative, which was to cheer the dogs. I was 
immediately answered by a loud baying near me. I 
turned in the direction of the sound, and gained the 
old oak tree. I had barely released the hounds, who 
clamored immediately they saw me, when I perceived, 
by their pricking up their ears, and giving a short, low 
whine, that he was approaching. To lull any sus- 
picion I fancied he might have at my cheer, I gave a 
long blast with my horn, which he answered by ap- 
pearing from a covert close at hand. 

" * What made you wind your horn ?' he demanded. 
** * The sun has already sunk three hours,' I re- 
turned ; ' and knowing the intricacies of the forest, I 
feared you might have lost your way, and blew the 
blast, as I have several times previously, to attract 
your attention.' ' 

" * I did mot lose my way,' was the only reply he 
made, and we returned to the castle. 

** For a long period these secret meetings were car- 
ried on, and I had been fortunate enough to attend 
them all ; gathering little by little, until I had suffi- 
cient to make up a good story for De Beaseant. I 
forwarded it to liim to Aquitaine, in Normandy, and 
received for reply, that the young earl must not marry ; 
that the lady must be sacrificed rather. This was a 
startling command, but I had put myself in a condi- 
tion which prevented ray refusing to undertake it, if 
'twere necessary. I had by degrees ingratiated myself 
so much into the young earFs favour, that I wormed 
his secret — none to me — out of him, but learned also 
much with which I was unacquainted. It appeared 
that his intimacy with this maiden had originated in 
his accidentally having saved her life. One day, when 
separated from me ana some of his vassals in the heat 
oi a spiritecl chase, his attention was taken from his 
pursuit by loud screams ; he turned to the spot, and 
D^iield a female upon her knees, struggling with a 



rough outlaw, who, with apHfted dagger, was dragging 
her to a cave near to the spot. The earl heard him 
menace her with a fierce oath, that unless she was 
silent he would bury his skean in her heart. As she 
still uttered the most piercing shrieks, the fellow pro- 
ceeded to carry his threat into execution, when an 
arrow, discharged from the earl's bow, quivered in his 
heart, and he fell with a terrific groan at her feet. 
The earl sprang to her side, and having allayed her 
fright and excitement, saw her safely to the borders 
of the forest. He ascertained during their walk that 
she was of good family, one whose alliance would not 
sully his escutcheon, and whose beauty and personal 
acquirements would add fresh laurels to his high-bom 
position. He was already smitten with her, and con- 
ceived the romantic notion of gaining her heart with- 
out communicating his rank to her, in the hope that 
she would love him for himself, and not for his title. 
He, therefore, under a feigned name, wooed her and 
won her. He told her that he was the son of a yeo- 
man, and more fully to make the deception bear the 
appearance of reality, he gave out to his vassals that 
he was about to visit his uncle in Normandy. 

'* He took but one attendant with him : I was that 
one. He furnished a cottage at Locksly,* in this 
county, besought her to wed him secretly, and fly 
with him to his home. For some time she objected ; 
but at length, on his expressing a belief that she did 
not love him, and a determination, if she refused to 
consent, to go to the wars, she gave him her hand, 
and, with tears in her eyes, told him she would give 
up all the world for his sake. He pressed her to his 
bosom in joy and thankfulness, and soon after they 
were married by his confessor — the only one let into 
the secret besides myself. I did not attempt to pre- 
vent the wedding, in order that I might have a hold 
on De Beaseant at some future time. We retired to 
the cottaee, and for some time they lived very happiljr; 
the earl liked his privacy so well, and wishing his 
people to believe that he had been across the sea, 
stayed beyond a twelvemonth at this humble abode. 
I sent the whole history to De Beaseant, and he com- 
municated in reply his determination of returning. 
In the meanwhile a child was bom ; but the earl's 
wife, like his mother, perished in giving birth to her 
first-bom." 

" And that child was — " hastily interrupted Gilbert, 
waiting for the reply with intense anxiety. 

" The boy you call Robin," returned Eitson, almost 
exhausted by his long tale. 

" I knew he came of noble blood," cried Gilbert, 
exultingly. " Then he is Robert^ Earl of Hunting- 
don; my Bobin, the yeoman's foster-son, Robert, 
Earl of Huntingdon! Proceed, for Heaven's sake, 
Ritson, proceed ; your information more than pur- 
chases your entire forgiveness." 

With a feeble smile, he continued his story. 

*' The Earl was distracted at his loss. He refused 
all consolation, would listen to nothing, but gave 
himself up entirely to despair; his reason forsook 
him, we were compelled to confine him ; his strength 
gave way, and he was stretched on a bed of sickness, 
reduced by fever to the last extremity. I knew not 
how to act, but thinking I should best comply with 
De Beaseant's wishes, I gave the lady burial as a 
yeoman's wife, in the precincts of a neighbouring 

* In Lockslej town in merry Nottioghamshire, 
In merry sweet Locksley town, 
There bold Robin Hood he waa bom and waa bred- 
Bold Bobin of ftunoua renown. 

[Bobin Hood'a Birth, Breeding, Valor, and Marriage.] 

No known aaap of Nottinghamshire contains the name of this town, 
al^ongh that may be considered no proof that it did not exist, as the name* 
of avast number of towns and villages have disappeared, which are known 
to have existed. A Loxley in Warwidishire, and one in Staffordshire, arc both 
mentioned in Spelman's " Villare Anglicwn," Adams' " Index Villaris," and 
in ** England's Gasettecr," by Whaetky ; but neither appear to be the trtw one 






monastery ; the child I placed with a cottager's dame, ) ** Here's goodly help, indeed," rejoined Gilbert, 
and waited with impatience for De Beaseant's retam. \ "With his powerful aid I doubt not I shall oust 
He arrived while the Earl was still confined to his I Master Abbot o' Ramsey, albeit he is stjled the rich 
bed, lind he approved of what I had done. I Abbot of Kamsej and Baron of Broughton." 

** To prevent the suspicion of foul play, and as yet \ ** You will, you will " — suddenly and eagerly ex- 
there had been none very material, fortune having s claimed Ritson, springing up on his bed — "yon will 
favoured his views in the preceding circumstances, he I promise me that ?" 

directed the Earl's removal to his castle, accompany- I " With heart and hand," returned Gilbert, snr- 
hig him, as if he had brought him from the Ck>ntinent. < prised by his act. ** If there is but half a chanoe. 
Seemingly fortune had determined that Baron De | Robin shall be Earl of Huntingdon, in spite of all the 

~ - ' abbots in Christendom — and there's a round number 

of them." 

Ritson's eyes gleamed vividly while Gilbert spoke, 
and he held up his hand pointing, as if registering the 
speech as an oath ; and when it was concluded, fell 
back in his bed, saving — a bitter smile crossing hit 
features — 

" I shall not die unreveHged. I am content — I am 
content !" 

There was a dead silence for a minute, and Gilbert 
thought he had breathed his last. He approached 



Beaseant should be Earl of Huntingdon ; his nephew 
declined daily — all hopes of his recovery were fled. 

<< One day De Beaseant sat by his bedside, and for 
the first time eince his wife's death, the Earl spoke 
coherently ; he related to his uncle the whole oi the 
preceding events, and drew from him a promise to 
oring up his boy as though he were his own son. To 
this De Beaseant consented, although he had no in- 
iention of carrying his promise into effect ; the Earl, 
after a few more words, sunk back upon his pillow, 
dead. I was in the room, and De Beaseant made me 
swear, over the dead body, never to reveal what 1 1 and bent over him ; he found him yet alive, gasping 



knew while he Uved. There was great mourning 
among the vassals when the Earl's death was made 
known, for he was beloved by them, and he was 



for breath, his eyes glaring hideously. His struggles 
were terrible, but eventually he overcame the spasm, 
and said, with a voice awfully changed — 



buried with all the pomp his rank demanded, in a | " Gilbert, I have but a few moments to live ; I feel 
monastery at St. Neot s. Spite of what I had done s it. Listen to me while I can speak, and do not inter- 
— of the motive with which I had attended him, I \ rupt me. Yesterday, the Earl of Nottingham, in 
grieved sincerely for his loss, his uniform goodness to \ whose pay I have lately been retained, conmiissioned 
me having affected even my thankless heart. I me to murder the twopersons, a youth and his sister, 

** De Beaseant, as PhiHp Fitzooth, assumed the > now in your house. You know I attempted, and waa 
Earldom ; and it now remained for him, in order to \ prevented. Bid them beware of the Earl : he seektf 
enjoy it securely, to put the child away. I proposed \ their destruction ; why, I know not. 
death ; but he had sworn to act as though 'twere his | " And now for myself: when I am dead, bury tne 
son, and he would not imbrue his hands in its blood. \ in the spot I shall name to you. Not far from henoe 
We planned several schemes. At length I thought > there is an oak which has a beech tree growing from 
of yOu; the distance you lived from Kimbolton, your I its trunk — the branches of the two put forth theh^ 
retured forest life, your honesty — all decided that you I leaves together : beneath its shade lay me. Do not 
were the best person to whom the charge of the boy I fail in this — promise me by your hope of heaven yoil 
could be conmiitted ; it was resolved, and 'twas done ; \ will." 
you know the rest concerning him." s " Ipromisc," returned Gilbert. 

"True," observed Gilbert, on finding that he j "Then shall I die happy," uttered he. 
stopped ; " but what has become of the Earl ?" j " Will you not have a priest to shrive you P there 

" He went, some years since, to Normandy, taking < is one in the house ; I will fetch him," said Gilbert, 
me with him. On our return we were wrecked. He \ preparing to depart. 

perished. I bore the tidings to the castle, and the | " No, no — come back," hastily uttered Ritson, half 
rich Abbot of Ramsey, William Fitzooth,De Beaseant' s | rising in his earnestness. Gilbert returned to hiei 
nearest relative, now holds possession of his estates, s couch, and seated himself. 

In a quarrel with a favourite attendant of the Bishop, \ " No," he continued, " I will see no one — all will 
I drew my skean and stabbed him to the heart ; I was | shortly be over ; you alone shall receive my last 
thrust from the castle, and exconmiunicated into the < words j I have yet more to soy. Gilbert, you know 
bargain. I should have been hanged on the ramparts, > not the wrong I have done you — do not dream how 
but some of my fellow-men proved that he had com- < deeply I have injured you. Gilbert Head, you had 
menced the quarrel, and had first wounded me. Stung ) one only sister." 

with rage, I swore to be revenged, and I shall be, I "Ha!" exclaimed Gilbert, starting and clenching 
although I shall be dead long ere it is accomplished : \ his hands, while a foreboding of something horrible 
but I know little of Gilbert Head, if he sufffers Robin I flashed like lightning through his brain, 
to be defrauded of his right." < Peace ! hear me out," said Ritson, motioning him 

" You indeed know little of me if you believed \ to silence. " You and I were playfellows — grew up 
otherwise," cried Gilbert, with enthusiasm. " Robin I companions j you fell in love with my sister, and I 
shall be reinstated, or I'll lose my life in the effort. \ with yours — nay, start not j you knew it not, I was 
What relations were there on the mother's side ? If s too much of a villain to let you. I loved her to 
ydtt know aught of them I might claim their assist- \ madness : this I knew not myself, until offering to 
ance ; foi^ 'twill be to their interest to place their > wrong her ; she spumed me from her, and refised 
kinswoman's son in his right station as an earl of < ever again to meet me. I could not live without her ; 
fingland.'* 5 I followed her at every turn ; I urged, I entreated, 

" Her father is old Sir Guy, of GbmweU Hall," said I prayed her forgiveness ; at last she yielded to my 
Ritson. J earnest, nay, frantic appeals, and granted it. I could 

" What ! " cried Gilbert, starting to his feet, " old s at that moment have worshipped her. I adored her, 
Sir Guy, of Gainwell, the other side of the forest, with \ and used every means, employed every art, to make 
his stout sons and stouter foresters, one of the rangers j her return my afibction, and succeeded. Beneath 
of the forest ? " < that tree did she plight her vows to me ; I swore to 

" llie same," articidated Ritson, almost inatidibly, \ be faithful, honest, and true to her — and seek her 
growing faint and exhausted. $ happiness alone in every future act. She believed 
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me ; her gentle nature knew no guile ; but I deceived s Farewell ! let no one know that I am even dead ; ihey^ 
her, grossly, wickedly deceived her. We were married, I will think me lost, or carried away, or anything, rather 
as she thought, by a monk from Linton, but a wild > than they should know the truth. Lay me oeneath 
companion personated the character — " I this tree ; 'twas where I first owned my love for you ; 

** Hell and death !" interrupted Gilbert, grinding I I would it should be my last earthly resting-place, 
his teeth, scarcely able to prevent himself from ? and if you will promise me that when your time 
springing on the dying wretch, and at once inflicting \ arrives, you will be laid beside me there, I shall die 
the death upon whose verge he now trembled. s so happy. You will promise me, will you not ?* 

" Sestrain your rage, Gilbert ; although I deserve i " Blinded by tears, in an agony of noaddening grief 
annihilation n'om you, the worst is yet to come ; I > and remorse, I swore to comply with her wish. She 
fear I shall not have breath to finish. She remained < took my hand, pressed it, even kissed it ; she prayed 
for some time longer under your father's roof, until \ the Holv Mother to intercede for me. With kind 
her condition was such that she must either quit or s glances from her dying eyes, with a smile and blessing 
acknowledge the marriage. About this time you \ on her lips, she yielded up her spirit, 
married my sister, and there existed no earthly reason s ** When I found that she was dead, I committed a 
why i should not have acknowledged yours, but that f thousand extravagancies. I railed, swore, cursed my 
I wished to travdL My passion was satiated, and I I villany, and flung myself, exhausted, upon her bleed- 
began to grow tired of her. I had serious thoughts < ing body. At length, when somewhat recovered, the 
of quitting secretly and at once. I necessity for concealing the body forced itself upon 

" One evening she met me, as usual, beneath the oak \ me. With my hunting-spear and my skean I dug the 
and beech-tree. She there urged me to acknowledge \ grave at the foot of the tree, loosening the earth with 
her aa my wife, or take her away. I made a thousand 5 my weapons, and throwing it out with my hands, 
shuffling excuses, but she set them all aside. She < When I had dug it sufficiently deep, I laid the body 
conjured me by my love, by my honour, to have com- > in it. I kissed her cold lips, and dftred to offer up a 
passion on her and consent. To her entreaties I \ prayer for her repose. As I threw the mould over 
proved deaf. She still continued to urge me ; I grew I her, like a weak child I wept, sobbed, rained tears ; 
surly — I felt a devil within me. I resisted her s and when I had completed my task, I sank senseless 
importunities ; and in a passion of tears she fell at I upon the ground. I slowly recovered to be attacked 
my feet, beseeching me to kill her rather than expose 5 by a wolf. As well as my scattered senses would 
her to shame. | permit, I kept him at bay ; at that moment you came 

"She bad no sooner uttered the words than the > up, and saved my life. The night had passed away 
thought of its advantage ran like lightning through I during my occupation and my swoon. You bad spent 
my brain ; 'twas as if the foul fiend had whispered J it madly seeking for your sister, whom I had so re- 
I was alone with her ; no soul near, none knew of her s cently murdered. The wolf wounded me in my 
meeting me ; none, but one, knew of our connexion, I shoulder, and you took your sister's blood, which 
and I could not be discovered. As the tempter's 5 stained my dress, for the effects of my wound. You 
words sounded in my ears I drew my knife, and looked < thought my incoherent replies were caused by my 
hastily round ; there was none near. — God ! there > alarm at the encounter with the animal, for it was a 
was none near. Had there been any human soul — \ large and fierce one. I accompanied you in your 
aye, one living thing — I had not done the foul deed ; ? search. We wandered through the forest until the 
but there wjis none to step between me and my s sun was high : 'twas in vain — I — I — I — Holy Mother 
horrid intent. She looked up in my face, and said, I of Q-od ! look there, Gilbert ! 'Tis Annie ! — she 
* You must consent to what I ask ! Let us leave this 5 smiles on me — she calls me — I come ! GKlbert, re- 
place together ! I care not where — where you go I < member — the foot of the oak and beech" — 
will cheerfully follow. Every spot in the world is ) He suddenly ceased, and when Gilbert raised his 
the same to me, if thou art with me. Have mercy, I eyes from his Lands, Roland Ritson was dead. 
Roland ! take me ! take me \ Should my brother know \ 
of this, I am lost!' 

The last words decided her fate ; my knife gleamed 
in the air, and " 

** You did not — you could not — ^" almost franti- ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ 

cally screamed Gilbert. | Able to draw men's enviesupon nian. 

" I murdered her !" gasped Ritson. s A kiss, now, that will hanff upon my lip 

"Holy Mary!" groaued Gilbert, and buried his iirfSl^lous^^^''''^^^^^''^''^^^'^'''^ 

^^^ek^h^C'^n^^ bosom!" he continued Middleton's "Women, Beware Women." 1567. 

hoarwly. « She shrieked as she received the blow, KiNO.-My fruards-seize him. How stand we now? 

and tor a short tune was senseless. I awoke then to \ To whom belong^s it now to sue? Kneel tkou. 

to the horror of my crime. Hell was raging in my \ Mel.— Not though the block were there. 1^1 there's the 

soul. A hundred times was the knife raised to , ^^,^ gJXwear a^am j that ne»er knew spot 

plunge into my own heart, but I was withheld by the l Till in a tyrant's heart I tried, but failed, 

promptings of a worse spirit. She, in a short time, s To sheathe it. 

opened her eyes, and turned them with a famt look Syi°-And^o°the'^7k w?^^^^^^ where «x)an8, 

upon me, and smiled. Almighty God! that smile Wnd not repose, await thee. I defy thee I ' The Bridal. 

was to me the most tremendous punishment I ever s 

endured." \ J^J^^LITHELY and merrily, in the morning's 
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" Now for a welcome, 



"* You have once more been kind to me,' she feebly I mk -E| brilliancy, did Robin, Allan, and the stouts- 
uttered, * once more ere we part for ever. I have \ ^t ^jh hearted, sturdy-limbed friar, take their way 
noticed lately that you treated me, looked, and spoke > '^*^^^ through the sun-tinted glades of the broad 
to me coolly ; I thought you had ceased to love me ; I forest. The bonny Shirewood was not merrier with 
and 'tis better to die, I feel, than to outlive your love. I its bright green leaves, its £edr flowers, and its blithe 
You have spared me the misery of living to learn its s singing-birds, than were the three travellers. There 
truth J and I forgive you havmg taken my life j for j was the witty saying, the lively ditty, and the dear, 
80 freely do I give it you as I gave you my heart ! sUver-toned laugh of Robin, tempered with the steadier. 
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Tet sprightly oonTene of Allan; while the jolly friar, 
Dj turns, yielding to the influence of both, doing 
honour by a lusty chorus to the ballads of the one, 
or lending a pious exordium to the counsels of the 
«ther. In this fiishion did they leave GKlbert's forest- 
nome behind them, and in this way did they 
proceed, until the altitude of the sun proclaimed it 
mid-day. 

" Good Master Allan," observed Bobin, ** the sun 
has found out the broad of my back, with a most 
scorching discernment ; likewise hath my stomach 
discoTered, with a grumbling precision, that my 
break&st was taken when the lark rose. Now, a 
short distance from hence, there exists a babbling, 
bubbling brook, a stream of clear, sparkling, chrystal 
water, which runs laughing over some glitterinff 
pebbles, moistening and nourishing quantities of wild 
flowers. Where it rises, or where it loses itself is of 
no import, but I know where it is shaded by a wide- 
spreacUng, fantastical oak. I, therefore, propose that 
we seat ourselves beneath its shelter, and discuss in 
grateful cheerfulness the contents of this wallet and 
wine-skin." 

** I echo thy words in all heartiness of spirit," cried 
the friar ; " and my teeth shall bear witness how much 
I am of thy opinion." 

**I have no opposing voice to ofi*er," said Allan, 
'' but I would it should not be late ere we turn our 
eyes on Nottingham's proud towers. I have matters 
of some moment to transact there, which must not 
be interfered with by a loitering journey." 

** We are at your command," returned Bobin, *' and 
go or stay, as you list." 

"We will to the stream, there rest and refresh," 
exclahned Allan, "and when our repast has concluded, 
prithee have we far to journey ?" 

" Oh, no," answered Bobb, " three miles from this 
glade will cover the distance." 

It was with considerable satisfaction that Allan re- 
ceived this intelligence, and felt, consequently, less 
reluctance to accompany his youthful guide to the 
intended resting-place; and when it was reached, 
the satisfiiction was still greater that it had not been 
missed. 

It was situated in the bosom of a small dell, 
encompassed by trees of all descriptions. Here was 
the monarch of the woods, with its fanciful gnarled 
branches twisted into straggling but admired dis- 
order; there, the tall beech, with its thin, elegant 
boughs ; the graceful acacia, the stately elm, the dark 
pines, the larch, and the gentle willow, with its 
drooping dress of pale green leaves, like unto the 
atrial drapery of a fury. The earth was carpeted 
with a turf, whose tint and smoothness made it diffi- 
cult to believe that it was grass and not velvet the 
feet were pressing. There was a profusion of flowers 
here, there, and everywhere ; they sprung up among 
the grass, just of sufficient frequency to xnake the 
variation sweet to gaze upon, but they clustered at 
the foot of the trees, as though they sought pro- 
tection of a power stronger than their own, ^ as 
fragile and delicate females in their weakness ding 

to man. 

In the midst of this dell stood an oak of enormous 
magnitude, — its twining, strangely-shaped arms, shot 
out to an almost incredible distance, while its trunk, 
decorated with moss, and encircled by the dainty ivy, 
was of a girth whose extraordinary dimensions be- 
tokened a good old ace : at the foot of this king of 
the forest sparkled the stream of which Bobin had 
spoken ; it was a cool, delicious, winding piece of 
nature's wine ; looking like a fluttering satin riband 
of purest white, waving over a dress of rich green 
velvet s a sweet refreshing thing which— 



** Wanton and wild, tbronxh many a ipreeQ nviae 
Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it ML 
Among the moss with hollow harmony. 
Dark and profound. Now on the polished stones 
It danced, like childhood, laughing as it went ; 
Then throbgh the plain in tranqail wanderings cnptf 
Reflecting every herb and dro<4ping bad 
That overhung its quietness.*' 



<* This is a treat I counted not on !" exclaimed 
Allan, gazing his fill upon the scene before him, 
**rixht glad am I that you have brought me hither. 
Is this sweet and sequestered spot well known ? How 
came you to know it^ Bobin, distant as it is from thj 
home ?" 

** 'Twas Gilbert, my foster-fathei; who gave me the 
knowledge of this place ; once in t^e year, at the 
close of autumn, do we pay it a visit — it looks not 
then as now you see it — the yellow leaves thickly strew 
the ground, and the long branches of the trees around 
throw themselves nakedly in the air. 'Tis a sad sight 
to see, after having behdd it in its prime ; but it is a 
sad duty we come to perform, and the scene befits it." 

** May I enquire what the duty can be that leads 
you, in a drear season of the year, to such a dis- 
tance T" asked Allan, with an air of interest. 

^'Beneath yon beech tree," replied Bobin, pointing 
to ono a short distance from them, "lies a twin 
brother of GKlbert Hood's ; I bear his name. He 
was christened Bobert, but his brother, in his fond 
familiarity, called him Bobin. The reason of his 
lying there is this : the two brothers, as was their 
wont, had been hunting together ; the chase led them 
to this spot, and here they slew it. While refreshing 
themselves after the fatigues of the chase, two fieroe 
outlaws broke rudely upon them, demanding with 
savage action their money and their weapons, at the 
same time expressing their intention of oanryinff off 
the slain deer ; the brothers, however, coolly £Aed 
them, and prepared to resist their lawless intrusion. 
Ere the^ could put their resolve into action, one of 
the villains, who bore a cross-bow, discharged a bolt 
at poor Bobin, which he, unprepared, could not avoid : 
it entered his brain, and killed him on the spot. 
Even while the laugh was in the mouth of the ouUaw 
at his success, an arrow from Gilbert's bow pierced 
his heart; the second outlaw, surprised by the 
sudden destruction of his comrade, was for a moment 
paralysed ; but he was not allowed time for even an 
ejaculation of wonder — Gilbert sent him to his 
account as speedily as he had his companion. Thus 
in one little minute he was bereft of him to whom he 
had been so aflbctionately attached, to whom he had 
borne the most devoted love as a dear brother, as a 
most esteemed friend. He dug his grave where he 
fell, and with no soul near save his own, no eye save 
Heaven's, laid him in the earth, weeping over him 
with a heart almost broken, as he covered his body 
with mould and leaves. The bodies of the ruffians 
he left to the beasts of the forest and the birds of 
pr^; soon there was nothing but their bones to 
whiten in the sun. It was a twelvemonth ere Gilbert 
prevailed upon himself to visit this spot ; when he 
had done so, he made a vow to make a pilgrimage to 
it annually, and religiously has he fulfilled it. Thus 
became I acquainted with this place." 

** 'Tis a pity that so sweet a spot should have been 
thus desecrated," remarked Allan. 

"Ah!" chimed in the friar, who had listened to 
the foregoing with a feeling very like impatience, 
"where will you find the spot, however fair, which 
has not in some way or other been desecrated ? why 
even my breast has had its share. I wish I could say 
the same for my stomach ; but I am afraid if you 
boys get talking so spiritually, there will be a for- 
getfulness of things bodily. Come, master Bobin, 




V <i ea sfy tbeu: hud a it u h us Ihej 

t have been hungered, nnd ertsinly 

pleatj to elaie Cheir draught hul they been 

e\et 50 athirst, for was not the iimp d ab^un 

Hon Dgatlh itteet? B t purean^ emptiDS 

' ed, tber did no pay so miiii£ 

1 bDma as bey rendered uht 

indeed, they had commeneed lo assuage their 
lirst with the juice of the grape, and oi '' 
day was warm and tliey ware dry, tbey t 
, abstemious than was perbapa prudent, 

WBied BioccdiDglT merry as tlie wine mounted t 
t bia braiu, nor did his biiarity remain uneecondBd 
' by his comjjanions. Allan greiv 
i th= Iriar talkalire. Tlia latter gave them bis 'whole 
■history, birtb, parentage anil education j how he 
seat thyself and stoir ui the contents of thy I cnme of good fiimJly ; bia name, (Mlea Sherborne ; 
wallet !' I bad been educated for the church, but preferred a 

Bobm, at the friar'* request, sat down and ^ life in the merry old wood*, rough u it wne, to 



cloistered ease and luxury ; how, for some certain rea- 
sons, which he did not think it advisable to explain, 
he had not entirely absolved himself from the convent, 
but was a lay brother, with a kind of carte blanche 
from his abbot, as regarded his conduct, in considera- 
tion for & decent handful of property received ; how, 
when occasion served, he handled his quarter-staff 
with masterly skill, and how, from the frequency of 
such handling, and from hb invariable habit of tuck- 
ing up his sleeves and gown, he had been nicknamed 
Fbiab Tuck !* how he fully intended to continue his 
career as he had hitherto done. Being happy and 
kind with all he could, and fishting with those with 
whom he could not be friendly ; lending a hand to 
assist a friend, and a quarter-staff to whack a foe i 
saying prayers for those who needed their efficacy, 
and singing a ballad for those whose taste led them to 
prefer the profane to the sacred. 

The fumes of the wine mounting to Allan's brain, 
it become his turn now to dilate ; he spoke of his 
descent, of the high Norman and proud Saxon blood 
which flowed through his veins ; shewed how, through 
a staunch adherence by his father to the cause of 
Thomas k Becket, he had been banished the kingdom 
by King Henry. What he said of his ancestors met 
with little attention ; but he spoke of Marian, and 
then did Bobin open his eyes and ears, while Friar 
Tuck opened hit mouth and that of the wine skin, 
making a most loving union between them ; and then 
when Allen had said many kind things of his sister, 
he spoke of the Baron of If ottingham and of his fidr 
daughter. In the generous enthusiasm of his youth 
and of his nature, brought out by the wine he had 
drank, he told how dearly he loved the daughter, and 
how particularly and heartily he hated the father — 
one all angelic gentleness, and the other all fiery 
roughness. He said that he had been brought up 
with the fur Christabel, for that was the name the 
baron's daughter bore; that while the world had smiled 
upon his parents, so had the baron, but that so soon 
as the world showed a grave countenance, inmiediately 
there was a frown of awful portent upon the baron's, 
and shortly afterwards he turned the broad of his 
back upon them. Thus the marriage which had been 
planned between himself and Christabel was rudely 
broken off, and they were harshly separated, as the 
lady's father had determined, for ever. 

But Allan had no intention that the baron's deter- 
mination should be carried into effect, and h^, there- 
fore, used everv effort to frustrate whatever design 
the fierce old fellow conceived to render his wishes 
realities. He had obtained possession of a secret, by 
which the father of his ladye love was completely in 
his power. He had found means to make him ac- 
quainted with hb knowledge, and the old noble had 
spent an hour alone in his chamber, raging, fretting, 
fuming, raving, and ejaculating fierce oaths. When 
his passion had reached almost a white heat, he grew 
exhausted, and cooled down, Until he had so far 
moderated his wrath as to hit on the idea, of cutting 
off his youthful enemy, " e'en in the blossom of his 
sins." Allan had politely intimated by " verbal pro- 
cess,'* at the time he gave the baron to understand 
that he possessed his secret, that he would pay him a 
Tisit for the purpose of coming to an amicable ar- 
rangement ; but as this was not a conclusion at which 

■ With respect to Frier Tuek, though come tay he was another kynd of 
Tdigiotu man, for that the order of Frevra was not yet sprung up," (MS. 
SloMi, "Yet, as the Dominican Friers (or friers preachers) came mto Eng- 
land in the year 1221, upwards of twenty years before the death of Robin 
Hood, and several orders of these religious had flourished abroad for some 
time, there does not seem much weight in that objection ; nor, in fact, can 
one pay much regard to the term frter, as it seems to have been the common ' 
title given by the vulvar (more especially after the reformation) to all Uie re- 
gular clergy, of which the friers were at once the lowest a&d most numerous. 
■ Smit h't XdUioH BoUn Hood Baltadt, 



the baron intended Allan should arrive^ he, knowing 
the route the young man must take, sent a party of 
his people to put a stop to his journey to Nottingham, 
and to his life as weU. Their ill success has been re- 
corded. Their attempts in no way damped the reso* 
lution of Allan : he had fully resolved to see the baron, 
and force upon him the absurdity of dreaming even 
of preventing his becoming his son-^-law ; and if he 
still persisted in refusing him that gratification, he 
would divulge the secret. Where, then, would be the 
projects, theschemeaof the mighty baron ? liuchlonger 

3\t he have continued in this strain, had he not 
enly discovered that he was expending his breath 
for his own satiafisction alone. He was aroused to a 
sense of this fact by a running fire of snores proceed- 
ing from the capacious nose of his ghostly fellow- 
traveller, who had talked and drank himself into a 
sound slumber, while Bobin had silently withdrawn 
himself from the spot, and kneeling at the foot of the 
beech tree which waved over the remains of Gilbert's 
brother, offered up prayen to Our Lady for the 
repose of his soul. 

As soon as Allan awakened to the fact that his 
conversation was listened to only by the men things 
blooming around, he at onoe perceived the necessity 
for prooeisding on their way to Nottingham — a desire 
which he speedily oommunioated by pricking the 
point of a spear with which he was armed, upon the 
crupper of the sleeping friar i perhaps a little too 
much wine had renaercS his hand unsteady, or pro- 
bably a little annoyance at the little attention the lay 
brother had paid to his story, induced rather too 
forcible an insertion of the spear's point. Be it as it 
may, the effect was such, that witn a roar, like that 
of a rag^ ^^o^> Tuck jumped to his feet, possessed 
himselt of his quarter-staff, and lent Allan such a 
blow, that if he had not dexterously interposed his 
spear, he must have measured his length upon the 
ground. The friar, still smarting under the pain of 
the wound, which bled freely, blinded by fury, con- 
sidering not whom he was attacking, laid about him 
with the best of his ability, raining a shower of blows 
upon Allan, whose agility was his best defence, with- 
out listening to the repeated calls for quarter which 
the youth made. At length, Bobin hearing the 
clatter, arose from his knees, and ran hastily to the 
scene of the affVav | he interposed, and inquired the 
cause of this sudden encounter ; Allim laughed so 
heartily, so convulsively, that he could not reply; 
but the friar, whose oountenance bore anything but a 
smile, exclaimed with asperity, rubbing tenderly the 
wounded place — 

"Cause? beshrew me! 'tis cause enough when 
pious folks lie stretched engaged in their devotions, 
some rude comer, in very wantonness of spirit, inserts 
with vigour his hunting spear in the person of the 
unexpectant, unprotected devotee, in a place too, 
forsooth, where not having let or hindrance, it enters 
freely, letting blood like water." 

" I humbly crave thy pardon, most reverend, most 
pious father i" cried Allan, as well as his mirth would 
permit him. ** I meant not to hurt thy feelings, or 
to make the wound as wide as thy wit, or as deep as 
thy goodness ; forgive me, I mistook thy devotions 
for a most unsaintly sleep." 

Bobin joined heartly in Allan's mirth on discover- 
ing the cause, and eventually, the pain having in a 
degree subsided, the friar mmself laughed freely ; a 
reconciliation was effected, and they proceeded on 
their way. In less than an hour they were in Notting- 
ham, and it was now to be considered how access 
might be obtained to the castle by Eobin and the 
friar, provided any unforeseen circumstances should 
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prerent the return of Allan ; and in case of inoarcera- 
tion^ how a liberation might be effected. 

"Best your minds easily upon that point," ob- 
served the friar; "there is a maiden in the castle 
whose confessor I am. I have, I am assured, the 
greatest influence over her, and I know she possesses 
one equally great over an influential of the castle ; 
therefore there is no difficulty in obtaining access, 
even at the same time as yourself. Master Allan ; but 
if you are going to poke any of your fun at the baron, 
as you did at me, I cannot so easily promise to get 
you out of the dungeon he will introduce you to, so 
certainly as you will find an admittance to it; be advised 
by me — do nothing hastily." 

"Pear not for me," said Allan, "mv mind is fixed 
upon one point, and come what may, 1 11 not yield an 
inch !" 

" If you know that you are justified by honour in 
your determination, you are quite right," said Bobin ; 
•* nothing should move me." 

" Nothing shall," responded Allan, firmly. 

They proceeded through the town, continuing their 
walk up the hill until they reached the drawbridge of 
the castle. Ere Allan could return answer to the 
warder, who had demanded the nature of the business 
leading them to seek admittance, Tuck stepped for- 
ward and cried — 

" The blessing of St. Benedict, our holy patron, 
upon thee, Herbert Lindsey ; I crave admittance for 
myself and these friends, one of whom is bound to 
your noble master upon a special mission of a private 
nature, while I would give thy daughter the benefit of 
my ghostly counsel ; and my friend, the youth here 
in his forest garb, will take whatever is to be given to 
the wearied traveller in the buttery, whither I will 
join him and you as soon as my spiritual converse 
with the fair Maude hath concluded." 

•* What, jolly Tuck, honest Tuck, the merry friar 
of Linton Abbey !" shouted the warder. " Ho, ho ! 
right welcome, my mirthful Sir ; an open gate and a 
hearty welcome to thee !" The drawbridge was 
lowered, and they entered the castle keep. 

" The baron is in his chamber. Sir," exclaimed the 
warder to Allan, in answer to an enquiry respecting 
him ; " unless your errand is one of importance and 
of a nature to gladden a disturbed mind, I would 
scarce advise you to see him." 

" Is he ill or angry ?" asked Tuck. 

"Both," answered the warder j "the gout has 
clapped lus red-hot claws into his shoulder, and he is 
like a mad bull bound to a stake ; if any one goes 
near him he roars and chafes as if he had been 
goaded. Ah ! he's never been right since he received 
that ugly cut in his skull from an Infidel's Bdmitar in 
the Holy Wars." 

" His humour will not daunt me," said Allan. " I 
am resolved to see him." 

"Be it as you will. Hey I Tristram," called the 
warder to one of the serving men passing, "how 
nmneth the baron's humor P" 

" I've just left him roaring Hke a tiger, because the 
leech in operating upon him folded some bandage un- 
skilfully, he kicked him out of the chamber, and 
made me do the job, sitting with his poinard in his 
right hand, swearing that if I did it as bad as the 
leeoh he'd cut my nose off" 

" You had better defer your business till his health 
is better," suggested Herbert. 

" Not a day — ^not an hour — ^a minute even," said 
Allan, speaking excitedly. 

"As you vnll, noble Sir," returned the warder. 
''Tristram, lead this gentleman to the earL" 

The man did not like to refuse, but his £ftoe length* 



ened marvellously ; he had just been congratulating 
himself upon his escape from the lion's den, and now 
he was about to walk into his mouth ; being weU con- 
vinced, that upon' him the baron would wreak hia 
wrath if the stranger should happen to be one 
whom he wished not to see ; it was therefore with 
some hesitation that he asked — 

" Does the baron expect to see you ?" 

« No," repUed Allan. 

" Shall I announce your name, if you please ?'* 

" No." 

" Oh !" responded the man with a bow to conceal 
his chagrin, " follow me then. Sir j" and so he led 
Allan from the spot. 

" Ha, ha, ha !" laughed the warder, as they disap- 
peared ; " poor Tristram returns to the baron's pre- 
sence as if he was going to his execution. By the 
holy mass ! but his heart beats not his ribs fEuster than 
the baron will his head if thy friend be not a welcome 
guest ; but I must not stand dallying here, I must to 
the walls. Qtood father Tuck, you will find my 
daughter in the larder — go thou to her, she will 
make thee welcome. I shall be relieved in about an 
hour, and will join you ; go in with ye, you know the 
way." 

" Most assuredly, right well do I," answered Tuck. 
"Fare thee well, for the present, honest Herbert." 

The civilities of departure being exchanged, the 
&iar led Robin through divers and simdry passages, 
until they reached the door of the larder ; he knocked, 
and the permission to enter being accorded, they 
walked into a convenient apartment fitted up for the 
reception of edibles and cooking utensils ; from a seat 
by the side of a sparkling fire rose a young girl, about 
eighteen years of age, and greeted them. Eobin looked 
at her as he spoke, and smiled. " Aha !" thought he, 
" this is the damsel Friar Tuck confesses, is it ? Well, 
of all the wicked-looking, misohief-loving, merry-eyed, 
merry-hearted Christians I have ever seen, this httle 
darling surpasses all!" and in his enthusiasm this 
mental ejaculation veir nearly became audible. He 
was not displeased to hear Friar Tuck exclaim, when 
he merely pressed the maiden's hand. 

" Her lips, boy ! — ^her lips, never mind the palm j 
the little ruby lips for me. Kiss her, Bobin ; you 
will leave a little of your shamefacedness belund 
you." 

"Fie!'* said the girl, with a wicked toss of the 
head, and a throwing of the eyes into the corners of 
the lids, "how can you talk such nonsense?" 

Bobin, nonsense or not, acted upon his advice, and 
after a faint struggle — truly a faint one — in fact, a 
vertf faint struggle, on the part of the lady, for she 
rather admired Bobin's looks, he succeeded in getting 
a good long hearty kiss, which quite refreshed him, 
and left its fragrance upon his mouth for a long 
while. The friar did himself this same kind office^ 
bestowing the kiss of grace and the kiss of peace, to 
which the young damsel made but a slight objection ; 
indeed, she seemed rather to treat the worthy friar 
as a young lover, instead of a ghostly adviser, and hia 
treatment of her was anything but purely canonicaL 
There was some refreshment, with some stiff ale, placed 
before them ; and in the height of their jollity, for 
they waxed wondrous merry, Bobin took upon him- 
self to insinuate that certain little passages passing 
between the two was certainly unlUie the gener^ 
behaviour of confessor and pemtent. 

The friar laughed, and said a little affection betweoi 
relatives could not be of much harm. 

"Belatives!" echoed Bobin, "I did not know that 
you were relatives." 

"Didn't I tell you that?" said the friar with a 
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roguish leer ; " only think of mj forgetfidness ! Oh, 
yes, we are relatiyes." 

" In what degree ?" asked Bobin, a little wickedly, 
for he perceiyed at every question the maiden's cheek 
grew deeper in scarlet. 

"Oh, Tery near, I can promise you," answered 
Tuck, coolly ; " cousins of the tenth degree : my 
grandfather — that is, my mother's father's sister's 
aunt's cousin's nephew's son, married this young 
lady's father's cousin's uncle's nieoe's aunt's grand- 
mother by the father's side." 

** Indeed!" returned Bobin, laughing, ** cousins 
too ! I shouldn't have thought it." 

As the ale went down their spirits uprose, and two 
hours passed away without their perceiving it. The 
three were very merry : they sung by turns, they 
joked, laughed, and sometimes — we blush to say it-— 
they kissed — Bobin taking especial care to have his 
shsire of the latter. In the midst of their festivity, 
in the height of their hilarity, the door opened, and a 
fellow, martially equipped, followed by six stout men, 
well armed, entered ; the leader saluted Maude with 
a smile, and then bent his eye sternly on Bobin and 
the friar. 

" You were the two persons," he exclaimed, inter- 
rogatively, "who accompanied the young stranger 
latelyseeking an interview with the baron ? " 

" We were," replied Bobin. 

"And what then?" demanded Tuck, saucily. 

" You must accompany me to the baron's presence," 
returned the soldier. 

" For what purpose ?" asked the friar. 

** That is a question you must put to the baron," 
answered he ; " all I know is, that I am to bring you 
before him ; so, good father, prithee attend me to his 
chamber." 

" I must finish my ale," cried the friar, taking a 
long pull at the tankard, and then ofibred its remains 
to the soldier, who instantly availed himself of the 
proffered gift, nor. took it from his mouth until he 
had drained its contents ; he drew a long breath, and, 
with a grin of satisfaction, led the way to the baron's 
chamber. They traversed galleries, passages, ante- 
chambers in great numbers, and at length stopped 
before a massive oak door : here the soldier gave three 
loud taps. 

" Come in," cried a gruff voice. The man beckoned 
Bobin and the friar to follow him close. " Come in!" 
roared the voice passionately, and the soldier, followed 
by his prisoners, entered the room. They were at 
once confronted by Baron Fitz Alwine. 

" Where have you been wasting your time, villain ?" 
exclaimed he, addressing himself to the leader of the 
soldiers, as they all approached. 

" May it please you, my lord, I have" 

" Thou liest, hound, thou hast not ! " roared the 
baron, interrupting him fiercely, " how dare you say 
you have? You have kept me here three hours 
waiting for you." 

« My lord, three hours ! " echoed the soldier, sur- 
prisedly, " it is scarce ten minutes since I " 

" Insolent slave ! J* cried the testy baron, " do you 
give me the lie i' my teeth ? Ho, rascals !" he bawled, 
turning to the men attending, "disarm him — take 
him, drag him to the deepest dungeon beneath the 
castle-keep. Away with him." 

The fellows proceeded instantly to obey the com- 
mand, and were conveving forcibly their leader from 
the apartment, when the baron, in a voice of thunder, 
roared to them to desist. 

" Knaves ! " he shouted, " would vou dare to carry 
him off before he answers any of the questions I 
intend to put to him ? " 



\ The men hesitated, but a second still more perenm- 
i tory command for them to take their hands from their 
I leader, and restore him his weapons, was instantly 
> obeved. 

" Now, villain !" exclaimed the baron, " now that 
you have experienced my clemency, tell me, are these 
serfs companions of the dog that thrust his filthy car- 
case into my presence a short time since ?" 

" Yes, my lord, thev are," replied the soldier. 

" And how do you know they are ? How are you 
sure of that ?" 

" Because, my lord, they said they were." 

** Because, my lord, they said they were," mimicked 
the baron, " and because they said they were, I sup- 
pose you believe them. Do you believe every knave'a 
tale you hear ?" 

" My lord, I thought—" 

" You did not, fellow ! How should you, how dare 
you think ? Quit the room, rascal — take your fellows 
with you — begone to your lairl Stay ! come back 1 
keep within hearing. There, away with you." 

Bobin listened to the foregoing almost in a state 
of bewilderment. He looked with astonished eyes at 
the impetuous, hot-headed earL He was a man of 
about fifty, of the middle height, with a small quick 
eye, a Boman nose, thick bushy eyebrows, large 
mustacboes, a grisly beard, long black hair, and aa 
angry fierce expression of countenance. He was 
habited in a suit of scale armour, with a white shirt 
over it, bearing the cross upon the breast, showing 
^ him to be one of the Crusaders ; by his side hunff a 
lengthy toledo ; and, take his appearance generaUy, 
he seemed just the man to use the last-mentioned 
weapon upon any and every occasion ; an embodi- 
ment of "the word and the blow," the latter 
comiog first ; a perfect living gunpowder magazine 
that would, with the least spark, make a terrific ex- 
plosion ; a fiery, fierce, fighting, fuming, ferocious, 
frantic slave to passion ; a brawler, a quarrellor, at 
the slightest cause for anger ; fighting for a look ; a 
deadly enemy for a careless word ; moral and high- 
principled only where his own private interest was 
concerned, and decidedly unprincipled and immoral 
in every other point of view ; brave, when beyond the 
reach of danger, but undoubtedly the reverse where 
courage was a virtue ; and to sum up all, a complete 
epitome of venality. 

" So, my young forest whelp, and you, my roving 
friar," he exclaimed, at the top of his voice, " for what 
vile purpose did you sneak into my castle ? What 
thieving expedition have you quitted, in order to favour 
me with a specimen of your pilfering abilities ?" 

Bobin looked indignantly at him, but vouchsa&d 
no answer, while the friar grasped his staff a little 
more firmly as he leaned upon it. . 

" Am I not to be answered ?" roared the baron, en- 
raged at their silence. " Tell mo to what undeserved, 
honour am I to attribute the visit of an outlaw's bas- 
tard, and the scum of some beggarly priory — fit atten- 
dants on the brawling beggar who preceded you ?" 

" Thou liest, as regards me," cried Bobin, chafing 
at the baron's language ; " I am no outlaw's bastard, 
nor came I with a brawling beggar ; neither am I your 
slave, nor any man's, be he baron, earl, duke, or prince." 

"Oh, ho! mighty well! Out upon thee, thou 
wood-cur ! dost thou beard me ? dost thou fling thy 
saucy words in my face ? By St. Ignatius ! I'll have 
thee hanged up by thy ears, and whipped with thine 
own bow, thou yelping pup ! Darest thou to tell me 
I lie l" 

. " Thou-, or any one who defiled his teeth bj utter- 
ing such foul epithets," returned Bobin, coolly string- 
ing his bow, an act which the baron eyed askance 
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rather unsatisfiBkctorilj, but without sufiermg his un- I full, and was allowing the baron to rise, the soldiei, 
easiness to appear. < who had the command of the six retainers, put his 

" Had I not a most entire conviction," he said, > head gently through the half-open door to see if he 
'* that you will be safely locked up in a cell a short < was really wanted. No sooner did the almost-ex- 
time hence, I would instantly on the spot punish your \ hausted earl catch a glimpse of him, than he flew at 
audacity. I shall, however, be lenient to you, and s him, seized him by the throat, and bumped him vio- 
suffer you for a short time to exist, on consideration I lently against the wall, obliging him with that small 
that you answer several questions I purpose putting I mark of his favour for not coming and assisting at 
to you." \ the very moment he was needed. When he had given 

" I am not so entirely in your power as you fondly > him as much of that discipline as his smarting shoul- 
imagine,'* said Robin, with a calmness and a coolness ! ders and sides would permit, he bade him seize the 
which inexpressibly delighted the firiar, who stood a \ friar and Bobin, and convey them to separate dun- 
quiet spectator, but quite prepared for any contin- s geons, until he made known his pleasure what further 
gency the baron*s inflammable temper might produce. \ was to be done with them. As tliis was a proceeding 
"You will be much deceived if you believe otherwise. > to which both had most positive objections, they pre- 
Tou may ask me whatsoever questions you please ; < pared to resist it, and the friar, bidding Bobin follow 
none will I answer until you have replied honestly > close at his heels, marched up to the door, pushing, 
and truly, as you hope for grace and mercy hereafter, i with a strong hand, the baron, who stood at the 
to one which I shall put to you !" \ threshold, out of his path. He elevated with his left 

The baron, accustomed to be implicitly obeyed in | hand a crucifix, which he had snatched &om the table, 
every word or motion, was absolutely petrified at < and brandishing his staff in the other, called out in a 
Bobin*8, to him, unparalleled impertinence j he > loud voice- 
clenched his right-hand, while, with his Lfl,he sawed \ "In the name of the Holy Virgin, I charge thee, 
the air wamingly. For a moment he seemed to have | let me pass free ; he that dares to offer me the 
lost his breath ; he n^oved his lips, but did not arti- s slightest molestation, shall feel the weight of excom- 
culate a word. At length it burst from him in a tor- | munication and my staff— the last will not be the 
rent, the words tumbling so fast over each other, that ) lightest — in the strong hand of a son of the Church . 
they were scarcely distinguishable— < out of my path, ye dogs ! " And he cleared his waV 

"Ha! ha! ho ! ho ! not in my power! question > The men, awed by the cross and his friar's habit, fell' 
me! Ho! ho! witch's brat! thou unlicked bear's cub, \ back, giving him free way in spite of the commands 
what dost mean ? A sentence, a word, the thoiisandth \ bsued by the baron to hold him. Kobin followed 
part of an exclamation from me, and thou wouldsi s close behind him; but, though they suffered Friar 
be with thy ancestors in hell, base-bom churl ! Not \ Tuck to stalk away, they were not so liberal to his 
in my power, thou serfs mongrel! why I'd strangle | young companion. Just as he imagined he was clear 
thee myself with my sword-belt, and will, if thou dost J of them, he was seized from behind, his arms pinioned, 
not answer me as becomes a slave to his lord." I a poniard-hilt forced into his mouth as a gag, and his 

" No you won't," said the friar, quietly j " that is, \ weapons taken from him, ere he could make the 
I think you wont." > slightest resistance. The friar, believing that he was 

Earl Fitz Alwine turned to him as he spoke, with I following, did not turn round, but kept on the even 
fomewhat of the manner a starving tiger would make \ tenour of his way, chuckling at his success. The 
an acquaintance with an object offering an easy prey; \ baron did not send after him, for in the year of our 
he poured upon him the most degrading epithets ; he \ Lord eleven hundred and seventy six, it was no joke 
called him a hang-dog type of his gorgmg, rapacious, > to meddle with any of the members of the Church, 
guzzling brethren ; but the friar replied, that he I as Henry the Second found to his cost when he quar- 
entirely differed with him, with all due deference, and \ relied with Thomas k Beckett ; therefore, did Baron 
^gg^u ^ observe, that either the gout, or a large i Fitz Alwine, wisely, as he deemed, suffer Friar Tuck to 
quantity of wine, had impaired his understanding, an \ escape ; but determined to keep Bobin, in the hope 
expression which drew a loud laugh from Bobin. > of obtaining an elucidation of some circumstances 
This incensed the baron to such an extent, that in an | concerning his daughter and Allan, which he could 
ecstacy of passion he seized hold of a missal, of a tole- \ not thoroughly comprehend. With a patience rather 
rable size and weight, standing upon the table, and s unusual to him, he waited until his prisoner had 
hurled it at the friar with such force and dexterity, \ ceased struggling ; for when Bobin found that, at 
that, alighting on hb bald head, it almost stunned s present, there was no chance of escape for him, he 
him, and made him stagger rapidly backwards. \ became still, and then the gag was removed from his 

He, however, recoYered himself, and, without having > mouth, in order that he might answer the questions 
that consideration for rank which should induce us \ the baron was anxious to obtain, 
all to bow quietly to any freak or whim the great may j ** You accompanied Allan Clare hither to day; what 
possess, he gathered his staff at the quarters firmly in s was his purpose in coming ? " was the first inquiry 
his hand, and returned the baron's gift vrith a sturdy \ made. 

blow on the gouty shoulder. The recipient uttered a j " I do not know — it was not my business," replied 
roar like a wounded bull, and the next instant his \ Bobin. 

skull gave a very hoUow sound from a second blow, > " 'Tis false," exclaimed the baron, anger and voice 
which was followed up by a vast quantity more, for \ beginning to rise together ; "you both know and can 
lo ! the friar's forehead exlubited blood, and smarting \ teU — aye, and shall tell." 
under the pain of the blow, he gave vent to the pas- s Bobin smiled, the baron chafed, 
sion it created, by beating the giver all round the \ "How long have you known Allan Clare?" he 
apartment. The baron attempted to ward off the I demanded, 
blows with his arms, but the pam was almost as great-? " About twenty-four hours." 
as though he had stood still to be beaten. He roared I The baron opened his eyes, and said, " Truly for 
for aid and for mercy, until he was beaten down upon I one so young, thou art well skilled in lying." 
his knees in a comer of the room, alternately begging i " Thou liest to say so ! " cried Bobin, with a flushed 
for quarter, and calling for his people. Just as Friar 5 brow, "an 'twere my last breath, I'd tell thee so ; and 
Tuck felt that he had obtained about satisfaction in \ since you credit not my speech, TU speak no more." 




** And be flung from the ramparts, as thy choice 
oompanion, Alkm,. will be speedily," growled the 
baron. " Answer me, boy ; were not thou and thy 
companions attacked on thy way hither ? if not, which 
path did ye take ?" 

Bobin made no answer, but coolly turned his eyes 
firom the interrogator to the window; the baron 
gnashed his teeth, and was about to commit some 
extravagance when the door opened, and there entered 
two of the men who had attacked the cottage of 
Gilbert Hood the night preceding ; one of them was 
he that had been antagonist to Robin, and was finished 
off by Lincoln. There was quickly a recognition 
between the two, decidedly unfavourable to Robin ; 
for the fellow made a hasty recital of the ill success 
attending his expedition, and ended by giving a glow- 
ing description of the part the young gentleman, then 
in the baron's custody, had taken in the fray. 
Fitz Alwine, ere the conclusion of his tale, had worked 
himself up into a perfect whirlwind of fury ; his rage 
at the loss of two of his men, the remainder being 
sadly bruised and beaten, and no point gained — was 
assisted by the agony the gout in his shoulder had 
produced, and the splitting headache with which the 
staff of Friar Tuck had endowed him. He turned like 
A hyena to Robin, and would have inflicted summary 
vengeance upon the spot, but that ho thought he 
miffht make him the means of exquisite revenge upon 
Allan, or somebody, — he did not care whom. In a 
voice, husky with passion and pain, he bade the 
retainers drag their prisoner from the spot, and 
oonflne him in one of the turrets of the castle, there to 
thrust him in, until he confessed all he knew re- 
specting Allan Clare : and, upon his bare knees, 
begged, in humblest humility, for forgiveness of his 
insolence. 

" Farewell, Baron Fitz Alwine," said Robin, with a 
calm smile, " if my liberation depends upon that con- 
dition we shall not meet for a very long time, and, so, 
a long farewell. Perhaps you will be kind enough to 
send to my foster-father, Gilbert Hood, who is one of 
the forest-keepers, and holds a snug tenement on 
the borders of the forest, near Mansfieldwoodhaus ; 
by-the-bye, yon fellow can direct you, and let him 
know that you have undertaken to provide me with 
board and lodgement until further notice ; he might 
beimeasy at my absence. You are a father yourself^ 
good my Lord Baron, and can appreciate my motive." 
" In the name of the foul fiend ! away with him, 
drag him hence ! " roared the baron in a paroxysm of 
rage. 

"Fear not my stay," cried Robin, with a saucy 
laugh, " the desire to part is mutual ; " and then, in 
a loud, clear voice, as they dragged him away, he 
sang— 

The old baron's daughter was young and fair, 
With her sweet blue eyes, and her eolden hair ; 
The baron was gloomy, ffonty, ana wild. 
He hated the world, but he loved hi^ child. 

With a hey down and a down. 

The old baron's daughter loved the old boar. 
Her father, but loved another much more ; 
A tall handsome youth, with monstrous fine eyes, 
Who won her young heart— a delicate prize. 

With a hey down and a down. 

The baron he raved, he stamped, and he swore. 
Tore his hair, cursed his stars, and many things more. 
On learning his child, the last of his race, 
Loved dearly a youth, whose wealth was his face. 

With a hey down and a down. 



As he finished his ditty, his dungeon door 

locked upon him. 
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He swore with fierce oaths, they never should wed. 

Was stone to the tears his gentle child shed. 

At length, when she found he would not relent. 

She married one mom without his consent. . . ^. - 

With a hey down and a down. ? mgi the upper part 



*' No light, save yon fsint gleam. 
Which shows me walls 
Which never echoed bat to sorrow's sooads ; 
The sigh of long imprisonment ; the step 
Ot feet on which the iron clank'd ; the groan 
Of death ; the imprecation of despair !** 

Thb Two FoscAKi.— BTaon 

** A casement high, and triple arched there was, 

AH garlanded with carven imag*rie8 
Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot ^prasSy 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 
As are the tiger-moth's deep damask wings; 

And in the midst, 'monj^^ thoosand beraldries* 
And twilight sain's and dim emblaionings. 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of kings and querns. 

Full on this casement shone the wintrv moon. 

And threw warm gules on Madeline's fidr breast, 
As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and boon. 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest. 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst ; 
And on her hair a glory like a saint. 

She seemed a splendid angel newly drest. 
Save wings, for Heaven :— Porphyro grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint !" 

John Kbats. 

|OBIN listened to the departing footsteps of 
the men-at-arms until they died away, and all 

became still — ^he felt strangely, he hardly knew 

how he felt. It was the first time that he had been 
placed in a situation of this nature ; he therefore 
scarcely knew in what light to view it. He did not 
much care about it, vet he decidedly did not like it t 
he felt a sort of reckless mirth upon him — yet he felt 
inclined to be serious, when he reflected how anxioua 
Glilbert would be if he was detained there for soma 
time ; or, indeed, if the baron should keep his word 
of flinging him from the ramparts, there would be an 
end to his returning — and that would be the worst of 
all. Ho gazed round his cell, 'twas a wretched look* 
ing place, about ten feet square ; it contained two 
doors, over one of them was an opening to let in 
light, but guarded with oaken bars which did not 
appear to be over strong — damp and age having placed 
them on the high road to be rotten. The cell was 
built of stone, the doors were stoutly banded with 
iron, and the fastenings of each were on the opposite 
side. He tried them both, but found them to be 
quite immoveable. But it was evident that it was not 
intended to proceed to very harsh measures, for he 
was not chained — had been accommodated with a 
stool and a kind of bench intended as a substitute for 
a table, but bearing a very small resemblance to one. 
He sat himself down to collect his thoughts. It would 
not do to stop there, but how get out ? perhaps by 
the window, it seemed practicable. But if he sno* 
ceeded in accomplishing that, where then was he to 
go ? he knew none of the intricacies of the building, 
not even where the window overlooked ; and he con- 
cluded that if he attempted to make his escape, he 
should be detected, brought back to his dungeon, and 
probably undergo the most rigorous treatment. Still 
it was not his nature to sit quietly down in a dilemxna 
like this, and let fate do its worst ; he felt that a 
danger was half sm*mounted when it was stoutly 
stared in the £ace, and so as a commencement, ha 
thought, at all events, he would try and see where 
the window overlooked. He accordingly took his 
bench, and placed it under the window, then the stool 
upon it ; he gave a spring, and caught firmly hold of 
one of the bars ; he raised himself up until he got his 
elbows upon the horizont^ flat portion of the open- 
ing, the upper part of which was built in the form of 
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a half circle ; he then thrust his hodj up, edging his 
chest along, until he could touch the bars : he found 
to his surprise, as well as his gratification, that he 
could put his head easily between them. Now he had 
often heard that where the head will go the body will 
follow, and it was with no small plouure that the 
conyiction forced itself upon his mind, that it would 
be an easy matter to escape. He saw that this cell 
was level with a portion of the ramparts, the door 
beneath him leading on to them ; he looked down to 
see what depth he should have to drop, and started as 
he saw a soldier applying his ear to the keyhole ; — he 
supposed to ascertain in what way he was amusing 
himself. In a moment, he dropped from the window 
quietly on to his stool, and thence to the ground ; he 
began humming an air, then stopped ; he heard the 
soldier's footstep leaving his door. He began singing 
again, and then, even while doing so, listened for the 
soldier with the most earnest attention ; presently he 
heard him returning stealthily, and then he broke out 
carelessly into a song. 

The sun brig^htly smiled on sweet flowers, 
And thev pantin^ly felt his warm smile ; 

The dew distilled tears in faint showers, 
Their swooned spirits to freshen the while. 

A maiden peered round for her lover. 
From the leafiest dell e*er could be : 

And blushingly trembled all over. 

When she found the fond youth at her knee! 

Heijfho! well-a-day! 
Soft fingen will minf^le, 
And blushes will tingle. 
The cheeks ot young souls I 
Well-a-day I 

Here he heard the soldier rub his hands and cough, 
depart a few steps and then return, — he wondered how 
long the fellow meant to stop there. If there was 
always a guard on that spot, he must give up all 
hopes of escape that way ; yet, if he could only lull 
any suspicion the fellow might have, he perhaps would 
not, after leaving, return so near but that he might 
have a chance to get out without being seen by him. 
The soldier was still listening — he went on with his 
song — 

Kind glances that maiden was stealing, 

At the youth who breathed passionate sighs ; 
And words of such wondrous djeep feeling. 

That sweet pearls trembled in ner blue eyes. 
He cried, " the blue heaven above me, 

Ever prints a fond kiss on my brow ; 
I've sisters, sweet spirits, who love me, 

And I faint as I ask— wilt not thou?*' 

Heigho I well a-day I 
Ah kind ears will listen. 
And blue eyes will glisten. 
At words from young souls, 
Well-a-day! 

He stopped — all was quiet ; was the soldier gone ? 
He listened intensely, not a sound met his ear — he 
thought he'd have a peep ; he cautiously mounted his 
bench and stool, and sprung up to the bars again ; he 
edged forward, got his head through, and looked 
beneath. What was his consternation on perceiving 
two soldiers listening at his door ; and who should 
come up at this precise moment, but the pretty Maude, 
the warder's daughter ; of course she turned her eyes at 
once full upon poor Kobin, started, and made an ex- 
clamation, while he dropped like a shot upon the floor, 
without stopping to get down by means of his artificial 
ladder. He heard a talking outside, and could very 
plainly distinguish the voice of Maude chattering volu- 
bly ; in a fit of desperation he proceeded with his song, 
hoping that it might drown the explanation of why 
she had started and half screamed, which he fancied 
^e was giving. 



The ivy the oak is entwinine 

And with fondness it tenderly clings ; 
Fair sunbeams are lovingly shining 

0*er the frailest, most delicate things; 
The streamlet its bank is caressing, 

Grentle clouds are embracing the sky, 
Light zephyrs thy rose-lips are pressing, 

I implore thee, sweet love, may not I? 

Heigho! well-a-day! 
When faint words breathe consent. 
Blue eyes will beam content. 
Ah! these vows from young souls, 
WeU. a-day! 

He ceased, for he had come to the end of his song^ 
and he waited with some anxiety to see what was to 
be the result of the deliberations of the party outside. 
He thought it advisable to remove his stool and bench 
from beneath the window, and had scarce accomplished 
it, when he heard the door unlock, and Maude entered, 
bearing some refreshment. She set it down, and tell- 
ing the man who unlocked the door that she wished 
to exchange a few words with the prisoner, requested 
his absence for a short period. He hesitated; but 
Maude murmuring something about having nothing 
to say to him again if he did not, he took the hin^ 
and made himself scarce. 

" Well, young forester, you are in a pretty hobble," 
she said to Eobin when the door had closed upon the 
gaoler; " here you are, and here you are likely to stop, 
like a bird in a cage. The baron is in a towering fiiry, 
storming and stalking about like one of the great 
horrid infidel Moors he said he killed so many of. 
Well, you must make yourself comfortable." 

" If I thought you would keep me company, my 
charming Maude, I should be happy enough," cried 
Eobin, snatching a kiss from her lips, which he had 
several times that day saluted. 

" You are a forward boy, and require teaching," 
observed Maude, with a most wicked snule, disengaging 
herself from his embrace. 

" I am sure under your tuition I should improve," 
laughed Robin. " But to be serious, know ye what 
has become of Allan Clare?" 

" Yes," replied she ; " he is safely chained in a 
dungeon far more wretched than this, and I am very 
much afraid he will be cut off in an untimely manner 
very soon, and very suddenly. It was foolish of him 
to tell our lord the baron to his teeth that he was a 
hoary villain, and that he would marry his daughter, 
the Lady Christabel, in spite of him. I happened to 
be attending my lady, and we entered the room just 
as he made the speech. Directly he saw my lady, he 
called her by name, rushed and caught her in his 
arms ; she shrieked and fainted. The baron tore them 
asunder. I carried her to her chamber, and when she 
got there I recovered her, left her weeping, and arrived 
in time to meet you and the friar, jovial Giles, in the 
larder. Now you know the whole true and faithful 
history." 

" Supposing, by any chance, I should find my way 
out of this cell," said Bobin j " how may I avoid 
detection, and get safely away? Should I meet 
'jovial Giles,' as you call him, I may be able to assist 
in some way Allan Clare.'* 

" Ah ! " said Maude, " but how are you to find your 
way out?" 

" Never mind how — perhaps you can guess. At 
all events, do as I ask you, and I wiU some day return 
the obligation. Where's Friar Tuck ?" 

" In the larder," said Maude, slightly blushing. 
" I have told my lady where her lover is, and trust 
her she will set her true knight free. But the friar's 
service may be needed, so you must not expect to see 
him just yet. If you succeed in getting out without 
being seen — and I doubt it — steal round the ramparts 
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to the left. The first door yoa come to in the next i for the purpose, and bethought himself of his sword* 
turret you will find open ; enter, and keep to the left, \ belt. Although his weapons had been taken finom 
down the stairs, along the corridor, antechambers, s him, his belt still remained, and he lost no time in 
galleries, until you come to the larder. If you hear i taking it ofi^ looping it tightly round one of the bars, 
no sound from it, enter, and hide yourself somewhere I and then proceeded to put it into use. He gare an- 



until I come ; I will then contrive some means to get 
you outside the castle." 

*' A thousand thanks, my pretty Maude," said 



other look at the sentir, and found him unchanged, 
stiU gaxing upon what Robin discoyered to be a troop 
of horsemen winding along the yale beneath the castle. 



Bobin, joyously ; ** I shall not forget this kindness, I The man^s mind seemed fully occupied by what ha 
beUeve me l" and he looked in her eyes with an ex- \ was so earnestly watching ; and Bobin, breathing a 
pression which said more plainly than eyen words i short prayer to the Holy Virgin, squeeied himself 
could, *' I should like to have another kiss." Maude > between the bars, feet first. Lying upon his stomach, 
perfectly understood the look, and laughingly throw- < he kept firm hold of his belt, lowered himself steady- 
mg up her head, her long black curb dancing about, \ ing his descent with his feet until near the bottom ; 
returned his look with a glance which said as plainly \ then he dropped, and alighted on a trap-door, which 
in answer, '* There, take one." Bobin instantly \ instantly, to his alarm, gaye forth a hollow sound, 
availed himself of this tacit permission, and gave her I He turned the corner of the tower like lightning, and 
a hearty kiss, which the young lady by no means \ hid himself behind a buttress, which fortunately hap- 
resisted — and perhaps; to say truth, rather liked; It > pened to be in deep shade. He heard an exclamation 
was very agreeable for the second it lasted, but it was \ nrom the sentry, and peeping round the comer of the 
disagreeably interrupted by the harsh voice of a \ buttress, saw him approach ; the Bian just gave a 
soldier -who entered, exclaiming — s hasty glance round, but noticed not the belt hanging 

" So ho ! my sprightly damse^ this is your exchange i from the window ; he then turned back, and renewed 
of words with the prisoner, is it ? Tlus is bringing I his scrutiny of the party in the vale, 
refireshment, eh ? ' *Tis fit honest Herbert knows how \ Bobin waited till all was still ; he then stole from 
his daughter cheers the hard fate of the captives. > his hiding-place, ran swiftly round to the left, accord- 
Truly it must be no unpleasant thing to be one." I ing to Maude's direction, and soon found the door 

Maude started and half-screamed as his voice broke I named. He opened it, entered, and descended a flight 
on her ear; but as he approached to lead her from the s of steps into a small room, so dark he could not 
cell, she recovered herself, and dealing him a smack ^ distinguish his hand before him. He' proceeded cau- 
on the face that made it tingle again, ran laughing i tiously along to find the door through which he was 
from the cell. The fellow looked after her, rubbing \ to pass. After groping about, and stumbling over 
his cheek, and then bestowed a glance and an epithet > some furniture, he toxmd it, arxl entered a passage ; 
bv no means affectionate upon Bobin ere he passed \ he remembered the injunction, to keep to the left, and 
through the doorway, carefully locking the door after \ it led him into some Strang dilenmias ; for every hol- 
him. when he was gone, Bobm sat himself contented s low place let into wall or passage did he grope his 
down, and partook of some bread and ale that Maude I way round. He found himself in a long corridor ; he 
had brought him, determining to wait patiently until I proceeded carefully, and then descended stairs, until 
the moon was up before he attempted an escape. He < he thought he should never stop, but continue until 
heard the sentinel pace backwards and forwards before > he reached the domains of a monarch, whose realms 
his door ; he heartily wished him in the bosom of bis I are more famed for their warmth than for any par-- 
ancestbrs, but not wishing to show his concern, he ? ticular advantage they possess. But this idea, although 
kept singing at the top of his voice snatches of all s somewhat justified in nolding from the depth of his 
the ballad he was master of. He had for some time \ descent, was not realised, for at length he found him- 
indulged himself in this fashion, when he heard the > self in a stone passage. He still kept to the left, 
voice of the sentry in harsh tones bidding him be less < walking in and out, and carefully round every pillar 
noisy, telUng him it better became his situation to be > and abutment, heartily wishing architects had never 
a trifle less merry. Bobin thanked him for his advice, \ thought of such things ; but was eventually stayed by 
and in a jeering tone wished him a very good night. \ a flight of stairs leading upwards, and he began to 
The man made no reply, but walked on, and Bobin s have some shrewd suspicions that he had lost his way. 
kept very quiet. \ ** I shall go walking into the arms of some of the fiery 

He could tell by the decreasing light the sun was > old baron's bloodtMrsty retainers, if I am not careful, 
£ut sinking, and at the lapse of another hour the \ he muttered ; " however, it's of no use to go back ; I 
moon was high in the heavens, without a cloud to I have reached so far unmolested, perhaps I shall get to 
dim its brilliancy. Listening with an anxiety and an I the remainder of my journey as safely : here goes." 
attention quite intense, he waited in expectation of \ He mounted the stairs lightly and swiftly until he 
hearing the constant, heavy tread of the sentinel, but I reached the top, but thinking he had another stair to 
all was still as death — no sound met his ear save the i ascend, which was not the case, he brought his foot 
dull dreamy hum of the night air. He believed the > to the ground with a bang, that made the place ring 
time had now arrived to attempt his meditated escape, < with its noise. He felt the blood rush into his face 
and his heart beat short and &st as he placed his ] and ears, and was by no means restored on hearing a 
stool upon the bench beneath the barred opening. He s voice close to him exclaim, "S'death! who's there? 
mounted it, and thrust his head between the bars, \ what is that ?" He did not see any necessity to ans- 
tuming his anxious eyes in earnest search for his I wer either question ; so, sinking against the wall, he 
guard. He saw him leaning on his pike, watching < stood perfectly still, scarce breathing. He heard the 
something in the valley with breathless attention ; he > questions repeated, and likewise had the satisfaction 
stood so still, so motionless, that he looked like a s of hearing a sword unsheathed and scrape along the 
statue. Bobin saw at a glance that, if he wished to \ ground in search of him. He hesitated whether to 
escape, now was his time. He looked at the depth, s retreat or remain still ; he decided on the latter, but 
and found it too great to drop without making a i edged himself as close to the wall as he could possibly 
noise, which must lead to his discovery, unless he had | get ; he soon found his resolution a wise one, for he 
the assistance of something to lower himself by. He < heard the voice mutter, " 'Twas some door, I suppose ; 
paused for a moment to think what he could employ j yet 'twas strangely close." Then the stranger, with 
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footstqis as fiteollhy a* his own, proceeded alorg tho 
veiy waj ba liimsel] intended lo pursiio. Tliia tvbs 
ratber anknard, but Robin inBtantl; detGrmiDed to 
follaw, though at a reapectftil dislaucp, as he cou' 
eluded that the person preceding bim might uneou- 
■ciouilj BhoH liiiu a way to egCa^ : he folloifed, but, 
■a thoug^h thu slmngiT heard lua footsteps, he Bud- 
denlj stopped ; Robin did ao also : the stranger went 
OD ; so did Robin! again ho stopped, Robin doing 
the like : a pause of a minute of breathlesti aniielj to 
Robin ensued The stmrgor proceeded, and Robin 
followed as caut oaslj and 1 ghtl; aa be p as blr 
could j but the boarils n uld creak, and the stranger 
would bear t for aga n he ame to a dpad stand, and 
muttered T ^ Tcrv tnnge there must be some 
□ne on [my track He ren a ned sileut for a few 
seconds, and then aiied out n a low to e Who a 
it who tbua foUona me Speak what sthyporpose? 
if augbt haman fuca me f o herwis u IL name 
of the Holy Jesus state thj reason for thus hover ng 
roimd my footsteps 

Eobia acfenort e ged to h mself that he s rnng c 
could not b revclln-, Ih mo (ngre !ib 
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is stBtoof inecrtitudBi but as our hero felt himself j one! so 
la well oil' as there was a cbaoce of being, in his ^ replj m 



present situation, be thought he'd bettor say nothing, ( sudden thought, and Robin, making a shrewd guess 
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at it, followed him with all the speed his caution 
would permit; so nimbly did he manage it, that, 
before he was aware of it, he found himself at the Terr 
shoulders of the stranger. He checked himself, or 
he would have run over him — an act he certainlv had 
no intention of performing. Howerer, he kept close 
to his elbow, and they reached the end of the passage, 
and passed through a doorway almost together. 
Bobin had barely gUded through^ when the stranger 
closed the door, and fiutened it with massiye bolts, at 
the same time gixing utterance to a fednt laush, in 
which Robin, with the greatest goodwill, noisdessly 
joined, belieirinc that he had quile as good reaaon to 
laugh as the oinM*. 

The strangof now ptooeeded with less caution, for 
his footsteps made a londer ring upon the stone pare- 
ment than heretofore i but ^bin, for a titne, pre- 
served his eantion. I^tiddenly, in spite of erery ha- 
zard, he felt an irl?epressible inclination to let the 
stranffer knoW he was still fbllowed. He chuckled at 
the idea—he oOUld not resist it — and he gare utter- 
ance to a short congtii sniAnred his footsteps to sound, 
and then bounded On Olie side, awaiting, in complete 
stillness, the result. As he expected, the stranger 
stopped short, eridently in a perplexed atate j then 
he hastily retraced his steps, waring his sword in all 
directions, but Bobin, ensconced behind a pillar, 
eluded his search, and at length, in a state of despe- 
ration, he pursued his path without stopping, closely 
followed by Bobin. The corridor they were pursuing 
led them into the chapel ; the moon was throwing a 
bright light into it, and our hero saw that he must 
now be more than usually cautious in his proceedings, 
or nothing could prerent his being discovered. He 
therefore Waited until he saw the figure of him he 
was following emerge into the light : to his surprise, 
when this had taken place, he perceived that he was 
habited as a Benedictine monk. It surely was not 
Tuck P No ; there was none of his portly bearing. 
However, Bobin thought he would pursue this friar, 
and see who he was — whether likely to prove a friend 
or enemy : he did not approve of his wearing a sword; 
there was nothing priestlr in that, and ho could only 
come to the condusion that he was some one in dis- 
guise. 

There was also another motive equally strong in- 
ducing him to follow him up, which was, although he 
saw that it was the chapel into which the friar had 
entered, yet he was as lost here as if he had been in 
the remotest part, for he had no idea whether he was 
entering by a private passage, or whether 'twas the 
public one. The friar had disappeared j and he cau- 
tiously followed until he got to the comer, and then 
he peeped round it, and saw a female^ partly shrouded 
in a veil, kneeling at the foot of a tomb, repeating 
her rosary ; a few paces behind hei*} with his cowl 
thrown back, stood the stranger he had followed. He 
was gazintf upon the lady, with an intense desire to 
speak exmbiting itself by a certain impatience in his 
manner, but respect for her devotions withheld him. 
Bobin turned irom him, although he longed to get a 
view of his countenance, to the lady. He was struck by 
the appearance of the light thrown upon her. She was 
habited in pure white, and the moon shining full 
through the stained window, tinted her with many 
soft hues — 

" As down she knelt, for Heaven's grace and boon, 
Rose-bioom fell on her hands, together prest. 
And on her diver cross soft amethyst." 

There is something touchingly beautiful in the sight 
presented by gentle and frail mortality humbling 
itself in pure sincerity of heart before the Great 
Architect of the universe j and on this occasion, it 



was more than usually exquisite — the solemnity of 
the hour — the solitude of the place— and the soiemn 
stillness reigning around, lending a beauty indescrib- 
able, while the profound devotion of that lovely lady 
made her seem hke an angel worshipping the Great 
Supreme. Bobin gazed on her in long and earnest 
admiration; she looked so calm, so holily lovely. 
The stranger still continued a short distance behind 
her, standing motionless as a statue. Bobin began 
to wonder if he meant well, and determined to stay. 
He had no weapon ; but still he felt he should be 
some slight protection in case of danger. The lady's 
orisons were long and fervent ; and while Bobin waa 
wondering what would be the result of her discovering 
the stranger behind, he observed her prepare to riscji 
having completed her prayers. The voice of the 
stranger, in a low tone, then rose on the air, utterioff 
the word, " Christabel !" The lady half shrieked, and 
turned hastily round, and Bobin, with surprise, saw 
and knew who stood before him, ere the lady, sinking 
into his arms, murmured, ** Allan, dear Allan Clare 1' 



\ 



CHAPTER Vn. 

'* And firom afar he heard a screaminr sound. 

As of a dame distressed, who cried for aid, 

And flll*d with loud laments the secret shaiae. 

A thicket close beside the itrove there stood. 

With briars and brambles choaked, and dwarfish wood; 

From thence the noise, which now approtching near, 

With more distinmiish'd notes invades his ear ; 

He raisM his head, and saw a beauteous maid, 

With hair dishevell'd issuing through the shade ; 
• * « » • » 

Thus ftirnished for offence, he crossM the way 
Betwixt the (inraceless villain and his prey." 

Thbooorb ako HoifoaiA.— Drtdbm. 

" He chose a tarm in De?a's vale, 
Where his long alleys peep'd apon the main. 
In this calm seat he drew the healthful rale, 
Here mixM the chief, the patriot, and the swain, 
The happy monarch of his sylvan train ; 
Here, sided l)y the ^ardians of the told. 
He walk'd his rounds, and cheer'd his blest domain ! 
His days, the days of unstained nature, roll'd, 
Ueplete with peace and joy, like patriarchs of old. 

Thomson. 

l^KPOtf ascertaining that the spirit of Bitson 
^■phad passed away, Gilbert descended slowly 
,^^and sadly to tho apartments beneath. He 
communicated to Margaret the decease of her brother, 
and in as brief a manner as might be, tho story he 
had learned relative to the parentage and connection 
of Bobin, as well as the gloomier portion relating to 
the murder of hb own sister. Margaret burst into 
tears, upon hearing Gklbert's narrative; wicked as 
she knew her brother to have been, still he was her 
mother's child, and site retired t^ her room, to 
offer up sincere prayers for the repose of his soul. 
The worthy priest accompanied Gilbert to the cham- 
ber where the miserable Bitson lay stretched in 
death, and Marian, calling Lance to her side, took 
her way 'mid the shades of the forest trees. 

She felt a heaviness upon her spirits, for which she 
could not well account. The intelligence of the 
death of the brother of Margaret, although of a 
nature to shock, still would not have communicated 
the feeling — the weight at her heart under which she 
laboured ; she felt an indefinable dread of something 
about to happen, accompanied by a strange sensation 
of desolateness, which she never before remembered 
to have experienced ; it would have been a pleasure 
to her to weep, and yet she knew not why : she waa 
an orphan, with no relative in the wide world to cling 
to but her brother, whom she loved most devotedly* 
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This ^as a £|ct of which she had been painfullj aware | for reflection ; the sun was dropping rapidly behind 
lor a few yeai>s ; then why should it come upon her > the trees, and the forest was growing proportionably 
now, with all the force as though she had but that < dark ; she knew it was only left her now to take one, 
mament learned the sad truth ? Why shoidd she \ right or wrong, and endeayour to leave the forest^ 
feel so alone at this moment, when time had materially I studded as it was, she was well aware, with outlaws 
softened the grief she had endured for the loss of i and wolves. 

parents whom she had adored with the most perfect > With a sort of desperate determination, she chose 
enthusiasm ? It was a question she could not I the path she thought most likely to have been the 
answer, but the influence of the feeling was on her, l one she had taken hither, and followed by old Lance, 
like a load of lead upon her brow and bosom. \ who seemed in no way affected l^ the alarm she felt, 

She wandered on — the thought of her brother, her \ she hurried on with the hope that she might attain 
dear kind Allan, who since he had been left her only I some place which would guide her, e'er the sun had 
support, had never let her feel the loss of their parents, I quite sunk to his destination. She hastened on, 
so far as lay in his power to supply their place j who > fancying that she recognised in some of the old trees 
had ever shown her every little kindness and aflection < objects which she had seen as she came, but instantly 
which her wants demanded, or his own delicacy I some new combination of trees would come upon her 
deemed she needed. She thought of him, to breathe s sight to dispel the illusion, and throw her into greater 
a blessing on his name and a prayer for his safety, \ doubt than ever. Her sadness now gave way to the 
for she knew the errand upon which he had departed > alarm she naturally experienced in being placed in 
was one of danger and diiHculty ; and although she i such an awkward situation, which was by no. means 
knew he could not reach the cottage of Gilbert Hood > lessened on hearing Lance give utterance to a succes- 
until the sua had sunk below the horizon, still she \ sion of short, low growls ; at the same time she fancied 
grew anxious for his return. With thoughts of her I she heard footsteps behind her ; she immediately 
brother, the form of Robin continually intruded upon s began to entertain a series of horrible fancies, and 
her vision — a pleasing, but unbidden spectre, who \ accordingly increased her speed. She turned down 
uncalled and unexpected would make his presence > a pathway which she was certain she had passed 
palpable ; all the whUe she was speculating upon her < along as she came, by a curious knot of pine trees 
brother's safe return, she could not separate the un- I which grew there ; she darted down it, making her 
harmed accompaniment of Eobin with him. Did she \ walk a nm, for she had come to a positive conclusion 
think of her brother's features, the clear bright eye \ that there were footsteps coming rapidly after her, 
of Robin also shone brightly on her imagination, and I and it was no friend, or Lance would not have com- 
his musical voice and laugh rung in her ear ; she was \ menced barking so furiously. 

reaUy glad to hear that ho was so well born j she had I To her dissatisfaction she perceived that this path- 
heard the whole of Gilbert's communication, and \ way led through a vista of trees, so thick and so short 
hoped that he would be reinstated in his possessions I a distance apart, that with the little of the sunlight 
without opposition ; there was also a sudden thought \ left, it was almost as dark as though a moonless 
arose accompanying that hope, but it gave birth to a l night had suddenly enshrouded her : disagreeable as 
blush, a half angry smile, and so was dismissed. i this was, she had no alternative but to proceed, and 

She wandered on, the old dog at her heels. The 1 recommending herself to the protection of the Virgin, 
sun was touching the tree tops, and th^bright day- s she flew along it with all the speed nature had given 
light was merging fast into the softer twilight ; the \ her. Some parts of the path were so dark that she 
foliage began to assume a rich purple hue ; the shades > could scarce see her way ; then an opening in the trees 
of the huge trees grew longer, more decided, and \ would show a sudden gleam of twilight, acquainting 
deeper ; no sound, save occasionally a sigh, breathed I her that it was not yet night. The barks of Lance 
by the wind through the leaves : there was a grand 5 grew fiercer and more continued, and the alarm this 
solemnity in the scene peculiarly calculated to act \ circumstance engendered, induced her to use every ex- 
upon the spirits — particularly where there already I ertion to keep up her pace. The pathway now began to 
existed a tendency to sadness. Marian felt her i widen, and she began to hope ; suddenly it diverged 
despondency increase, and those recollections bearing > into two tracks, one of them she must take, and one 
the impress of misery upon them were the only ones \ of them she did — to find in a very short time that 
which now fast thronged upon her. Her life had not j she had chosen the wrong one, for the path which had 
been a long one, truly, but it bore more than its share s widened — had been only like a sudden gleam of sun- 
of the ills which blight and break a young spirit ; | shine on a stormy day, to be as speedily clouded — 
and she tinctured the future anticipations with the \ narrowed and ended in a thicket. Her heart died 
hue of the past, until at length they were too heavy i within her as she discovered this, for she knew she 
to bear unmovedly, and so she seated herself beneath | was at the mercy of her pursuer, who, had he intended 
a tree amid the young flowers, and placing her face < well, on seeing her fly evidently in alarm, would have 
wpon her hands and knees, she wept long and deeply. > called to her in a friendly manner, and offered her 
iEor some time she remained in this sad mood, until I assistance to escape from the unfortunate dilemma in 
at length the increasing gloom warned her to return \ which she was placed. He had observed strict silence, 
to the cottage : for the fii'st time she recollected that s and had kept at a certain distance, probably awed by 
she had taken no notice whatever of the way she had \ Lance, who showed no amicable feeling towards him. 
come, merely wandering on as her fancy had led her, I But who was he ? Was it a he ? She had not even 
following the mazes and winding in the intricacies of < during her flight turned her head to look j now that 
the forest, without a thought arising respecting her > no chance of escape existed, she drew a long breath, 
return, < and resolved to turn boldly round to face the coming 

She arose from her seat and looked around her, I danger with as much firmness as she could call into 
but without being able to decide among the paths s action. Lance was with her, that was something ; and 
diverging right, left, and before her, which to take \ she could teU by his demeanour that he would not 
for the right ; neither could she, from the position I suflbr her to be molested without a sturdy effort on 
in which she stood, remember the situation of the \ his part to prevent it. Trying to re-assure herself 
cottage, that she might at least te^ke some path lead- > in tnis way, she stopped and turned resolutely round, 
ing in its direction. There was little time left her \ She saw a feUow stealing along, with about the same 
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swifbkcss he had herself used and in the same di- 
rection which she had taken. On perceiTing that 
she had stopped he stopped also, ana for a moment 
hesitated ; but it was but for a moment, for he ad- 
Tanoed as swiftly as before. Old Lance, with more 
courage than politeness, advanced to meet him, with 
an aspect betokening that, if an acquaintance sprung 
up between them, it would be dangerous to one of 
them. So thought the stranger, and conceiyed that 
the largest share might fall to his lot, for, as Lance 
adyanced, he checked his own pace, and cried out to 
Marian to call off the hoitn^. 

Marian, with a spirit which the certainty of her 
danger gave birth to, exclaimed — 

"I must first learn the purport for which you 
haye followed me, ere I withthraw him!" 

" Call off your hound, I tell you," replied the man, 
" or it will bo all the worse for you. I do not mean 
to offer you harm ; I know well who and what you 
are, and seek you for a very different purpose." 

*' How am I to know this ?" demanded the maiden, 
firmly. 

" By learning the ease with which I could haye 
sent a bolt from my cross-bow through your brain, 
had such been my intention," he answered. " Call 
off your hound, I tell you!" he shouted, as the dog 
moying nearer him, prepared for a spring at his 
throat. In the haste of the moment she called to 
Lance, and the weU-tutored hound obeyed the call, 
by backing, with his eye fixed on and his long fangs 
displayed to the stranger, until he reached the side of 
Marian ; here he stopped, but still kept marvellously 
on the alert, growling with subdued soimd. The 
man approached until he came within a few feet of 
Marian, and she saw that he decidedly belonged to 
that class of persons who gather their income from 
the inyoluntary contributions of others. His face, 
as well as the darkness would permit her to see, was 
of a yillanous turn, peculiarly adapted for a cut- 
throat. He had a large pair of glaring eyes and a 
prominent nose, being the only features visible 
through the profusion of black matted hair which 
covered his skull, cheeks, and chin ; his body was 
encased in a doublet of goat-skin, his legs in trunks 
of deer-skin, and shoes rudely constructed from the 
same materiab, covered his feet, while the twisted 
thongs of deer-hide fastening them, wound crosswise 
up his leg. At his back was slung a cross-bow, and 
at his side a short sword ; his arms were bare, and his 
whole appearance such, that Marian would have been 
overjoyed that moment to have had a hundred miles 
between them ; however, she would not appear to be 
alarmed, since she knew it was quite a chance if she 
escaped, and possibly a firm demeanour might lead 
the rogue to believe that she had some assistance at 
hand ; she, therefore, when she conceiyed that the 
distance was small enough between them, exclaimed — 

" Advance no further, but at once tell me your pur- 
pose in thus dogging my footsteps ! You say you 
know who and what I am, and seek me for a purpose 
opposite to offering me harm. What is this purpose ?" 

" That you shall know anon," was the reply ; " at 
present you must follow jne.'* 

" Where ?" 

" You will know all, by-and-bye," returned he, 
*^ quite soon enough, and probably more than will 
please you !" 

" m not follow you !" said Marian. 

*• You won't," said the fellow, fiercely ; " we shall 
see that, my dainty maiden. Come, I have no wish 
to harm you, — yet, but you will not like the means I 
shall take to make you comply, if you come not at 
once and willingly." 



" I will not move an inch," said Marian, fiimly i 
** if you dare to offer me the slightest violence, yoa 
will bring upon yourself a punishment which will 
make you rue your ruffianly conduct to a defenoeleM 
girL" 

"Ho! ho! ho!" laughed the man scomfblly, 
***twas boldly spoken, but, although I admire your 
spirit, it will not move me to forego my purpose, I 
like your looks, my girl, and I have a great mind to 
make you an offer — and I will too ; listen, you arrived 
yesterday, at the cottage of a forest-keeper, named 
Gilbert Hood, accompanied by your brother, who 
has to day gone to the Castle of Nottingham, from 
whence he will never return." 

" Never return ! " echoed Marian, interrupting him, 
alarmedly. 

" Never return," replied the man, " and serve him 
right too, for a fool, — he must needs thrust his head 
into the lion's mouth, and then be surprised he has 
it bit off. No, no ; the baron having got him safely 
in his power, will not let him out of his clutches 
very easily. Thus, you see, he has got one of you, 
and now he wants the other, — ^which is you. I sup- 
pose the old tiger has taken a fancy to you ; but so 
have I ; and if you like to live with me, like a lovinnf 
wife, in the old wood here, why, you shan't see any- 
thing of the baron, and you may be as happy as the 
day is long with me ; a dry cave for your lodging, 
dry leaves for your bed, and the tenderest venison for 
your food ; why, a queen could not wish for more ! 
What say you, damsel, shall it be so ? " 

*^ But my brother," said Marian, scarce heeding the 
proposition ; the words, " he will never return ! " 
ringing in her ear. 

" Oh," said the fellow, misunderstanding her, " if 
he escapes, he can live with us, if he likes ; he'll find 
an outlaw's life a bonnie one, I warrant, an' if he don*t, 
why, let him hang ; I doubt not though that is his fate 
by this time^ Come, girl, how is it to be P which dost 
thou choose, a young sturdy fellow ; or the tough, 
wrinkled old hog, Fitz Alwine, Baron of Nottingham 
though he be ? " 

"How know you my brother is in the baron's 
power?" inquired Marion, still harping on her bro- 
ther, and tears beginning to find their way into her 
eyes. 

•* To Satan with your brother !" roared the outlaw, 
" what has he to do with my offer ? By St. Dunstan, 
I'll no longer give you a choice. It shaU be as I wish; 
you shall live with me ; and let the baron get you 
out of my paws if he can. That shall be it, my little 
beauty. Come, I'll give you the first kiss now," and 
he advanced hastily to put his intention into execution, 
but Marian, awakened to his intent by his last words, 
sprung back, at the same time almost shrieking — 

" To him, Lance ! to him — his throat, my brave dog ! 
hold him. Lance 1" 

It seemed as if Lance had only been waiting for 
some such exordiums, for ere the three first word? 
had been succeeded by a fourth, he sprung up to the 
man's throat. The &llow, in his haste to favour 
Marian with a salute, had forgotten the dog; but 
whether his occupation .was of that nature that it 
frequently placed him in similar situations, or whether 
he was naturally dexterous, we cannot properly de- 
termine, but instead of Lance catching him by the 
throat, he caught Lance by it and flung him off. 
The dog was too heavy to throw far, and was too 
nimble to be disconcerted by such an act, and his 
feet had scarcely touched the* ground, when they left 
it again in a second spring at the outlaw's windpipe. 
The man made a bound to avoid it, but Lance just 
caught his ear. When Lance gripped, there was no 



mistake about it. And, albeit, ne was an old dog, his \ daced ber to employ all her energies in an attempt to 
teeth were wondrous sharp. He gripped the ear, > escape, now forsook her ; and as the villain ap- 
which not being sufficiently thick to prevent being \ preached nearer and nearer, she gave utterance to the 
bitten through, or so tough that it would not easily > most frantic shrieks. 

separate, the consequences were, that the dog being i Labouring under an agony of terror, she flew 
very heavy, and his teeth very sharp, he dropped to \ along, although, at each instant, she felt as if she 
the ground with the ear in his mouth. The roar of s must fall to the ground. Still she kept up her pace ; 
agony which followed might have been heard from \ but her shrieks were dreadful — panting, breathless, 
one end of the forest to the other — but it excited no > fainting, nature could do no more. She had striven 
compassionate feeling in Lance, who dropped the ear i to her utmost, but in vain ; the villain was close upon 
and was at him again. ? her — the forest grew dim before her — she began thmk- 

It was the outlaw's turn this time ; and as Lance s ing of her brother — of her home — a thousand dim 
flew at him, he leaped with agiUty to one side, drew \ things flitted across her imagination — she stretched 
his short sword as Lance came again at him, and re- I her hands wildly up and down — and, at length, with 
oeived him with a tremendous cut on the skull, which < one piercing shriek, in utter helplessness and despair, 
laid it bare, and stretched the faithful animal senseless > she fell senseless upon the ground, 
upon the ground. With a grim smile, despite the I How often does it not happen that at the moment 
torture his wound gave him, the outlaw turned to the \ when we believe there is no possibility of escape from 
spot where Marian had stood, but found she was no I some deep and crushing misfortune, into which we may 
longer visible ; in the struggle between himself and \ have fallen — when all hope is gone — when we look to 
the dog, she had passed him, and now sought rapidly > the quarter from which we might expect some assist- 
to regain the path she had lost. With an oath the i ance, but find it not, there turns up from some un* 
fellow followed in pursuit ; Marian by uo means ran ? expected som'ce the means by we are saved ! 
badly, and fear lent her speed ; but, poor girl, dis- s So was it with the young timid girl, lying fainting 
tracted with terror, she turned again into a wrong i upon the ground ; there toas succour nigli, for which 
path, and actually ran away from the house she was > she could not have hoped nor expected. At a short 
endeavouring to find. \ distance from the place where she fell, was a tall 

The ruffian, who just caught a glimpse of her light \ stout forester, a deer-keeper, on his nightly watch to 
garments as she turned down the path, chuckled as he \ keep the deer from unlawful hands ; he was armed 
perceived that she had again mistaken her way, for he \ for fighting to the teeth, and possessed that sort of 
knew the locality well, slackened his speed in order to I dauntless courage which is prompt and cool in all 
bind up his wounds, which were bleeding terribly — < danger, however great, and is your only true couri^e. 
being quite assured that he should speedily overtake > He heard the shrieks, and made for the direction 
her in the path she had taken ; nor was he wrong in < from whence they proceeded with all speed, and 
his conjecture. He collected hastily a few herbs with \ broke through the thicket close to the spot where 
which the forest abounded, which bore the credit of s lay Marian, just in time to prevent the outlaw laying 
possessing healing properties well known to himself i his rude hand upon her. 

and others of his class, who, being out of the way of S " How now !" he shouted, " hands off, you ugly 
all doctors, were compelled, in cases of emergency, to < knave !— back, villain ! What, thou black-muziled 
doctor themselves. These he bruised together, and > varlet ! hunting down this child as a lurcher would 
laying them on a piece of cloth, applied them to the \ a fawn ?" 
wounded part, and bound it up ; when this was com- \ The fellow started on hearing the forester's voice, 

Eleted, an operation over which he wasted little time, s as if he had seen an apparition ; yet, although the 
e departed in search of the lady. For a short time < forester had bade him touch her not, he did not heed 
he saw no glimpse of her. > him, but stooped with the intention of raising Marian 

"She runs better than I thought for," he muttered, < from the ground ; the butt end of the forester's 
as he went down the alley at the top of his speed. \ hunting spear, applied with some force to his side, 
He reached its terminus, which branched off in three s frustrat^ed his intention, by hurling him to the ground, 
directions ; he looked hastily down each, but saw \ while the tall sturdy forester raised the insensible girl 
nothing of her ; he cursed his stupidity for letting her > in his arms as if she had been an infant, 
get so much the start of him as thus to double him ; I " Poor child !" he exclaimed ; " poor little thing, 
but though thrown off the scent, it was by no means ? frightened out of its wits by the ugly visage of yon 
his intention to give up the chase. He, therefore, s grim brute. Ho, master Devil's-mug ! take my advice 
deeming it most probable that she had taken the one \ and back to your hiding place, or by the holy saints 
which looked likeliest to lead to Hood's cottage, he I I'll raise such a clatter with my spear about your 
rushed down it. As he reached a turn, some distance < hideous pate, I'll make your eyes flash fire for a 
on, he fancied he heard footsteps, Ught ones, it was > month. I will. Off with ye." 

true, but he was sure that they were footsteps borne \ ** The girl's mine," grunted the outlaw, who had 
upon the wind, which blew gently in his face. The ^ no very strong inclination to attack the forester, every 
sun had quite sunk, but the moon was fast rising, and s way his superior, and therefore rose from the ground 
by its cloudless brilliancy lighting up the uncovered \ without in any way retaliating the blow which had 
spots in the forest. s laid him there. 

The fellow redoubled his pace, and as he turned a \ "Thine! it's false, thou filthy villain," said the 
second glade, at a considerable distance he beheld the ^ forester. " I'd as soon credit the bear and fawn, the 
light dress of Marian fluttering in the night air as \ vulture and cygnet, mating, as you having aught to 
she fled. With an exclamation of triumph, he fol- J do with so fair a piece of God's handy work as this, 
lowed in the pursuit, gaining at every stride rapidly s Harkee, thou fiend's cub ! unless you decamp at onco 
upon her ; she saw him as soon as he had caught a < with all the speed you're master of, I'll make a short 
glimpse of her, for as she fled, ever and anon she \ shril't of you, and treat you to a dance in the airfroin 
turned her head, and as he had emerged from the I the nearest oak. I have the thong handy to do it, 
pathway into the broad glade lighted by the moon, > and most certainly the will to put it in execution, 
her quick eyes saw his odious form. In an instant the 1 1 am quite satisfied that you have been guilty of some 
courage which had hitherto kept her silent, and in- i foul play ; if you are here when this maiden wakes, 
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and she tells me as much. Saint Peter haye mercy on 
you ! for I won't. Troop, my fine fellow ! I give you 
no further warning, mind that." 

The outlaw did mind it ; muttering a choice assem- 
blage of oaths, he slowly departed the ^m which the 
forester pointed out with his finger. When he had 
some short time departed, the honest fellow, who stiU 
held Marian, findmg that she continued senseless, 
lifted her gently in his arms, and bore her away. He 
had not journeyed far, when he reached a small 
spring, which ran trickling windingly through a 
portion of the forest ; he laid her gently down, and 
with the cool liquid bathed her temples. In a short 
time he had the satisfaction of perceiving returning 
animation ; breathing a deep sigli, she opened her 
eyes, and said, faintly, " Where am I ?" 

" In Sherwood Forest, gentle one," answered the 
forester, whose simple mind led him to answer the \ 
question literally. On hearing bis Toicc, which < 
sounded strangely in her ears, she endeavoured to I 
rise hastily and disengage herself &om his hold, but > 
the efibrt was vain ; she was too weak, and, bursting I 
into tears, besought him to have mercy on her. ^ 

"No harm shall come to you, damsel, fear not,*' ^ 
&aid the forester, gently, " that rogue is far enough I 
off by this time, and if he were here, he should not ] 
lay a finger, even of kindness, upon you, unless he'd s 
stretched me as dead as my great great grandfather at I 
your feet ; and before he could manage that he'd pass I 
one of the longest nights he ever did in aU his life, that < 
m wager. Com© maiden with me ; I'll lead you to our \ 
haU; you'll find succour and welcome in all true ^' 
heartiness beneath its roof '11 warrant you. There 
be maidens as tender and gentle as thyself, to cheer, 
weep, or pray with thee, perhaps do all three, most 
like — it's in their nature — and you'll find a race of 
stout lads to crack a crown in thy behalf, though it 
were the thickest in Christendom — and, beyond all, 
an old hale man, who wiU be a father to thee in thy 
loneliness, and a friend in thy dbtress ; an open hand, 
a warm heart, and a true spirit — gentle, or as the lion, 
as befits it — hath the old man, although ho is my 
uncle, that's the truth. Let no man, unless he has 
a stout hand and stouter heart, gainsay it in my 
presence, or by my halidame, my staff and his skull 
should speedily try which was hardest. Come, 
maiden, it is not far — a slight exertion will bring thee 
to it," 

Antemately consoling and cheering Marian, who 
had been so overcome by the exertions she had made, 
as even now to be imconscious of where she was or 
whither going, the forester led her unresistingly along ; 
suddenly, as if restored to something like conscious- 
ness, she enquired rapidly — 

" Who are you ? what are you ? whither are you 
taking me ? is this the way to Gilbert Hood's ?" 

Here were four questions in a breath ; the woods- 
man being a simple man with one tongue, hesitated a 
moment how to answer, but decided the matter by 
asking a question without answering one. 

" What, my pretty damsel, do you live with Gilbert 
Hood across the forest, yonder ? are you his child ? 
to think I should have known Merrie Gilbert since 
I was a rough boy, an' he never to tell me of his 
bnght-eyed fiiughter ; I know of his foster-son, young 
Bobin — the sprightly young trickster, always up to 
some prank — ^but I heard nothing of you ; how close 
the old boy has been — and so you are a Hood, are 
you?" 

" No !'* returned Marian, who was obliged to let 
the rough forester have his say, for his voice was so 
full and loud that she stood no chance of making her- 
self heard while he was speaking ; <' I am no child of 



his — I have but been a partaker of his hospitalitr 
since yesterday ; to-night I strolled in the woods ; X 
lost my way, and that fearful man attacked me ; I 
fled from hun, and — 

" I know the rest ; well, you must hare run some 
distance, for you are too far to think of returning to« 
night to Hood's cottage ; you must come to mj 
uncle's, and when you are safe there, I will step over 
to old Gilbert, and let him know all that's takea 
place." 

" You arc very kind," replied Marian ; " indeed I 
heartily thank you." 

" No thanks, damsel, no thanks to me — thank the 
Holy Virgin, not me," said the young man ; " be- 
shrew my gallantry, you asked me some questions 
which I answered not, let mo make up for my fault ; 
you would know who I am, what I am, and whither 
we are going. Firstly, maiden, look on me ; I stand 
about six feet six inches high, my shoulders you see 
are broad in proportion — I have an arm and a hand 
which will knock down an ox or load a timid damsel 
to a May dance ; I have a leg and foot that shall cany 
me untired forty English miles in the day, or shall 
dance as lightly as that of the slimmest youth round 
the May -pole : — I am rough and tough, and my 
heart's as tough as my body and limbs ; my name is 
John Naylor,* but in consideration of my trifiing size^ 
my honest friends call me Littlb John. I am just 
twenty-four, an English bowman, yeoman, and deputy 
forest- keeper ; and not the least am I proud of being the 
nephew, by my mother's side, of old Sir Guy GbimwoU, 
of Gamwell Hall ; and to finish, maiden, you are 
now going to Gamwell Hall, the most famous for all 
good qualities in all England, let the other be where 
it may.** 

*' I put my trust in thee," gently uttered Marian ; 
" one who hath the power to feel a pride in such per- 
sonal qiuilifications, will not break the trust a weak 
defenceless maiden may place in him." 

" May my right hand wither in my hour of need if 
I prove augnt but as a tender brother to thee, damsel !'* 
exclaimed Little John, for wo shall use his familiar 
title ; " lean on me, and fear not to press heavily ; I 
can with ease bear thrice thy weight at the top of my 
speed so, there, very well indeed, wo shall soon bo 
at the HaU." 

So saying, cheering and soothing by turns, with all 
the kindness his honest nature could infuse into the 
tone of his voice, they walked slowly on towards — as 
Little John expressed it — the most famous hall in all 
England. 

Their path lay through a portion of the wood 
thickly studded with huge oaks. Although the moon, 
which was at the full, shone brightly, still the thick- 
ness of the foliage threw a deep gloom over their 
path ; anon the bright patches of moonlight would 
make the open glades look as though they were 
fashioned of polished silver; and again, as they 
passed through the thickets, brakes, and coverts, 
they would be enshrouded in the shadows of the vast 
forest trees. But this was to have its end ; and after 
passing along a more than usually dark path, th^y 
emerged suddenly on the borders of the forest, to 
behold a sight which, weak, faint, and nervous aa 
Marian still felt, perfectly entranced her. 

It was high ground upon which she stood, and the 
land stretched away beneath her for miles of the most 
varied and picturesque description. Within a quarter 
of a mile of where she stood were the straggling cot- 



« The real name of LitUa John has been variously given ; that of Naylor 
eeenu to be the best authenticated- Parties claimiog to be true descendants 
were living in the last century. A boir belonging to Little John, wilh th« 
name o£ haylor upon it, is still said to be in existence 
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tages of yassals, in number sufficient to constitute a I of voice that fbll manrelloasly grateful on the ear ; 
yiUage. The little huts raised their heads humblj | " bring her to me, kinsman," he added, " and let me 
amid a sweet profusion of fruit and flower-trees, and s see who hath excited thy sympathy." 
upon a little eminence stood the small, quiet, neat I Little John accordingly led Marian to the head of 
Tillage church, to which the villagers regularly went > the table, where was seated old Sir Guy, his wife, and 
to hear mass ; it had its small burial-ground attached < two fair daughters. In her flight &om the outlaw, 
to it, and the strangely formed yew trees waved their ! she had lost her head gear, and had in her way to the 
dark branches over the happy ones sleeping beneath s hall been accommodated with a scarf, by Little 
the green turf. To the left, upon a rising ground — \ John, which she had wound round her head ; she 
for it was almost a deU, and quite a vale, where ex- > hastily removed this, as she believed that its adoru- 
isted this small village of Qamwell — stood the hall ; I ment could not assist any favourable impression her 
it stood up more proudly than any building in sight, > appearance might make upon her beholders ; she 
but there was a degree of honesty in its bearing \ looked pale from fear and exhaustion, but not a jot 
that made you pardon the pride of its appearance. \ the less lovely. The old knight, and, indeed, all who 
The style was rude, partaking of the domestic and s gazedupon her were struck by her beauty, and ere a 
military character in its construction, the architecture i word had left the old knight's lips, his two daugh- 
Anglo-Norman, and was, as we have said of Gilbert I ters were at her side; he noticed with pleasure their 
Hood's, somewhat in advance of the domestic build- < promptness to meet and receive Marian, and said 
ings of the period. Sir Guy had taken down the one \ kindly — 

in which he was bom, and replaced it by another more s " I am right glad, my fair maiden, that my honest 
calculated to unite the comforts and pleasures of a \ nephew should have been fortunate enough to render 
country residence with so much of the military I thee asesistance when needed : 'twas like him to do't 
character as the unsettled state of the times made < when ho had the chance, and I am heartily pleased to 
essential : like the adjoining buildings, it was sm*- \ see that having the chance he has done it. Poor 
rounded by trees, which, if they took somewhat from \ child, you look fatigued and weak ; take some wine 
its dignity, they added to its homeliness ; and this, \ and refreshment, it will relieve you ;" but Marian, 
perhaps, was by far the greater charm. A bright light s thanking him, declined it, and begged to retire to a 
shone fi-om its windows, showing that its inhabi- \ couch, if they would accord her so kind a boon. She 
tants were not in a state of repose ; if the house \ had scarce made known her wish, when the youngest 
— aye, the whole village, looked so in the broad moon- < daughter calling a maid, who came bearing a torch, 
light. \ led her from the apartment. 

" How very beautiful !" exclaimed Marian, as she \ " Now, Little John, for your tale, my gallant knight, 
gazed on the scene before her; "how very beautiful!" \ my chivalrous cavalier in behalf of distressed dam- 
she repeated with enthusiasm ; " so unexpected and > sels !" shouted Will Qtunwell, the youngest of seven 
80 sweet ! " I sons, being himself about eighteen years of age j " now 

" So I say, maiden," chimed in John. " There's a > for the why of your succouring, and the wherefore of 
rare bit of English scenery ! Let the Normans say I your bringing hither that beautiful black-eyed damsel, 
what they please of their own land j where will they I Your story, sir, your story 1" 

beat that, I should like to know ?" I " Aye ! the story, the story !" cried the seven sons 

" It is indeed worthy being proud of," returned i together ; their sonorous tones, accompanied by thfe 
Marian. I baying of a set of deer-hounds, formed a tolerably 

" Aye, aye," said Little John, delightedly ; " I was \ strong demand upon Little John. When silence waa 
bom and bred in it, and hope to die in it. Proud of \ obtained, he complied with their request, and finished 
it, maiden ! it's a land to ^ht and die for ! and so I by observing that he was about to cross the forest to 
says my uncle. Sir Guy. But we must not stand \ let Gilbert Hood know the cause of the young lady's 
talking here about the outside, bonnie though it be ; $ absence, in order to prevent any alarm he might 
we must try what the inside of the hall has for you. \ labour under by her sudden disappearance. Will 
Let us on, maiden ; there is a dew falling, and it > Gamwell, upon hearing this, expressed an earnest 
will chill your slight frame, if we hasten not to \ desire to accompany him, for he wished to see his 
quit it." \ old playmate, Robin. 

Feeling better, though very tired, Marian was able s " I haven't seen him since Christmas," he said, 
to walk more cheerfully along, and soon were they at < " and I should like to have a word with bonnie Bobin, 
the door of the mansion, enduring the clamorous wel- > for he's after my own heart." 

come of a score of hounds, whom Little John sue- < " Not to-night. Will, my boy," said Sir Guy, " 'tis 
ceeded in quieting with his voice and stafi*, and led > too late. Kobin will be dreaming ere you reach his 
Marian through a group of wondering serving men, | home, and 'twould not be friendly to disturb his 
to the spacious hall in whicli Sir Guy, his family, and ! slumbers to-night, seeing that to-morrow will serve 
retainers were about to sup. Sir Guy* was in the I the purpose quite as well." 

act of giving his orders to the carver, who was already i " Nay, father," returned Will, " you mistake Bobin ; 
flourishing his knife, when Little John, accompanied > I know him better. If this lady is missed, he will bo 
by his timid companion, passed up the hall, crying < abroad in the wood, in search of her. When 
out — > I meet with him, I will teU him he needn't fear 

" My good uncle, I claim your hospitality for a dis- s fo* the maiden's safety — that she is well bestowed ; 
tressed damsel, who would have fallen a sacrifice to a \ and then we can try our skill with the bow by moon- 
thieving outlaw, tut happily I was near to prevent it, 5 light." 

and have brought her unto you, until she can be re- < The old night raised a few Inore objeetionsj which 
stored to her friends in hedth and safety." \ were all over-ruled by his son, and as he did not wish 
" The maiden is welcome in the name of St. Julian, \ that his boys shoidd be in any degree efleminate, but 
be she gentle or simple," returned Sir Guy, in a tone \ be able, on any emergency, to pass a night in the 
I woods, he gave his consent to the youth's departure. 

♦ GMtiwel. ^-f Great Gamwel Hall . ? a j* i 'n i • • t •i,i t » 

A noble housekeeper waa he, ^ Accordingly, With his voung companiou, Little Johu 

^?i?a*'4!nife°offS»i'i!p?e.^°*^^^ ? ^^^® ™°^® threaded his way through Sherwood 

" A new 'biOlad of Bold Rol-in Hood." i Forest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** There was but one beloved face on earth. 
And that was shiniug on him ; be had kwk'd 
Upon it till it coald not pasa away ; 
He bad no breath, no being, but in hers !" Btro.x. 

*' Dearest, best, and brightest, 

Come away 

To the woods and to the fields, 

* * « * 

Come away 
To the wild wood and the plains. 
To the pools, when winter rains, 
Image all the roof of leaves.*' Sh bll£t. 

"When, from sentiments of honour and a desire to act justly 
towards those over wh im he may possess temporary power, a 
man renounces the cherishtfd idols of his bosom, preferring 
their happiness with the certain forfeiture of his own, he has 
achieved the greatest victory of which he is capable > a victory 
over himself. '^—Shbrwood. 

** Madam— Madam— hist ! 

For God*s sake 1 Madam— Madam I— here's my master. 

* * « * * 

Was ever heard of such a curst disaster I 

They're on the stair just now, and in a crack 
"Will all be here ;— 

Fly, Juan, fly ! for Heaven's sake, not a word ,- 
The door is open— you may yet slip through 

The passage you so often have explored ; 
Here is the garden key— fly — fly— adieu I 

Haste— haste— 1 bear Alfonso's hurrying feet—" 

Byron. 

k^OBlN HOOD did not advance from his 
covert, although he knew that they vrere 
friends before him. As he had staid in the 
hope of befriending the ladj, had she needed it, he 
thought he might still remain, in order to pre- 
vent their being interrupted by any sudden intruders; 
thus doing them both a service. He also understood 
at once tluit it was better that they should not know 
that they were observed even by him, for it would put 
a constraint on their words and actions, unplcasing 
in all respects. He was anxious to learn how Allan 
had got freed from his fetters, and how he had ob- 
tained that friar's gown ; he had a shrewd suspicion 
that it had been effected through the instrumentality 
of the pretty Maude. " Well," he thought, « if she 
only contrives to get us safe on the other side of 
these castle vniUs, what a number of kisses Til owe 
her imtil the first opportunity of payment arrives." 

The lady now raised her head from Allan's shoulder, 
upon which she had suffered it to rest when she sunk 
into his arms ; he observed it, and said — 

** Dear Christabel, once again, after an absence of 
two long dreary years, do I hold you in my arms. 
Sweet love, this moment well repays me all I have 
suffered since wo parted." 

"And have you suffered for my sake, dear Allan ?" 
murmured the lady. 

" Can you doubt it, Christabel ?" returned Allan, 
with warmth. " I loved you passionately ere it was 
our cruel fate to part ; and when you were torn from 
me— all access to you rudely denied me — almost every 
hope of erer seeing you again destroyed — think you 
I could have lived and not have suffered deeply? 
Believe my affection to be more worthy of you. (Jan 
I forget the day on which your father acorned and 
spumed me — called me beegar, who could ne'er be 
mate for child of his — and that same day carried you 
from Huntingdon hither ? I stood upon the hill on 
the outskirts of the city, and watched you until I 
caught the last glimpse of your person as the winding 
road hid you from my sight. As your form faded, it 
seemed as if Jiope, joy, life itself, were passing away 
from me. The morning was fresh and clear, yet as 
mine eyes gazed their last upon you, 'twas as though 
the sun had ceased to shine and the air become filled 



with a thick and heavy mist. Long after you had 
vanished from my sight 'did I still gaze on ; and when, 
with a bursting heart, I turned away, I felt as if shut 
out from the world for ever. I wandered among the 
hills alone, oppressed beyond endurance ; and in the 
fulness of my grief, upon a wide heath-covered down, 
with no human eye to gaze upon me, I sat me down, 
Qt)d help me ! and wept like a weak child." 

"Dear, dear Allan," murmured Christabel, "I 
grieve most sincerely that I have been the cause of 
one pang to you. Heaven knows, could I make each 
J moment of your life a happy hour, how joyfully I 
would do it." 

"And I know it too, dear Christabel," returned 
Allan, fervently j " and be my fate what it may, never 
will I wrong your sweet kindliness to me, as I hope 
for happiness." 

"And have you been true to me, dear Allan, and 
will you be ; and love me ever as I love you, Allan ?•• 
asked Christabel, with a sweet simplicity. 

They had been children together, loving each 
other from their earliest recollection ; and she loved 
him truly, tenderly, and sincerely ; she knew him 
worthy of her love, and was unacquainted with thftt 
false delicacy which, had she possessed it, would have 
kept her frt>m telling him so much. 

"My own Christabel,'' "^"^8 Allan's reply; "in 
thought, word, or deed, I have never swerved fit>m 
you. You have been the dearest, brightest hope in 
my existence. I have sworn to be true to you ; I 
have been hitherto, and I swear to remain so. I 
have kept your image unfaded in my heart ; it will 
never have its brightness dimmed by any other object; 
and as I prove to you, so Heaven help me in my hour 
of need." 

''Bless you! Heaven bless you, Allan! Ton need 
not ask me if I have changed ; I could not, if I 
would. I have loved you smce I could lisp your 
name, and a woman's love — when she truly loves-^ 
is a devotion which knows not, admits not, of ohaogs 
or deviation. My father may separate us, Allan, but 
he cannot either make me love or wed another." 

Allan murmured his thanks, and pressed the gentle 
girl to his bosom ; while Bobin, who could not avoid 
hearing this colloquy, felt very much as if he should 
have vastly liked to have been saying aU this to 
Marian, and she to have replied to hun, even as Chris- 
tabel had done to Allan. 

" As to my truth, though," murmured he, " that 
would have been awkward, because those kisses to 
Maude would have told something against being ex- 
actly true to Marian." His speculations were inter- 
rupted by Allan's voice questioning the fiiir girl, who 
was leaning on him, and looking upon his fiice with » 
gaze almost of adoration. 

" Dear Christabel, how did you contrive to ascer- 
tain the cell to which your stem father commanded 
me to be dragged ? and by what ingenuity did you 
produce a disguise and an open prison-door for me ?" 
"By merely employing woman's wit — it was the 
only engine I had at command — and when put in ac- 
tion, served me effectually, as you have discovered," 
said Christabel, playfully ; " but I must not take upon 
myself all the credit. I am mainly indebted to my 
handmaiden, Maude, a quick-witted intelligent girl, 
for my success." 

" I thought so," muttered Bobin. 
She was attending me when I encountered you in 
my father's apartment, this afternoon ; and through 
her tact, I not only learned the situation of your 
dungeon, but the means by which you might be set 
free. It seems that your gaoler was one whom, her 
pretty looks had beguiled of his kind thoughts. 



AND LITTLB JOHN. 1.41 

"Nodoub^" int«rpolBtecl Boblo, mentellf ," I BhoUd thongbtt all th« yotmg mm in the nutle, KcTliu-itten, 
not be surpiued if tbU wicked-ejed little Haudo hnd | gaoWi, men-Bt-iirins, and all, and, by ttie MmiI • 
not, by bet pretty looks, beguiled of their kind j very pleaaant style of b^jljegoiledtrnJj." 
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'*Terf fatJUrljf" thought Bobim vith mother 
•Qent laugh. 
" Is his name Tuck ? ** inquired Allan. 
" Yes," said she, cagerlr, " it is that j why do you 
ask ? Do you know him ? " 

** Slightly," returned Allan, with a smile. 
'* And he is a dear old man, I know," continued 
Christabel, warmly, " for ho lent the habit to Maude, 
which you now wear. Why do you laugh, Allan f 
He is so, is he not T 

I think I could snawer your question," muttered 
Bobin ; " I wish you could have seen the dear old 
man play at quarterataff last nighty" he added^ with m 
quiet chuckle. 

"Certainly, dear Ghriatabel, for aught I know,** 
replied Allan. 

*' Then why do you laugh ?** enquired she. 

** *Tis nothing — a trifle ; this same dear old man is 
not quite so old as you appear to think him, that was 
all," replied he. 

** He must be rery much younser than I imagined, 
Allan, or you would not have smUed ; but no matter, 
I loTC him Tcry much for his kindness, and I am 
sure Maude does," said Christabel, smilingly. 

** I hare no objection to Maude's being oyer head 
and ears in love with him or any one else, dear 
Ohrisfcabd," said Allan, hesitatingly, ''but I had 
rather you did not lore him very much, even though 
he did lend me his black gown to avoid detection in 
wj escape." 

*' I should think so too j quite my idea of the mat- 
ter," thought Bobin. 

Christabel looked for a moment at Allan as if 
she understood him not, and then, when she did, 
there was a small pout on the pretty lip, and she 
murmured reproachfully, ** Allan r* 

** Forgive me," said Allan, hMtUj, " 'twas » foolish 
thought, and unkind of me to utter it," 

"Nay, Allan, I am not aagiy," oniokly uttered 
Christabel, fearing she had woimded jiis feelings by 
her implied reproach. 

"It was selfishness in mf^ twett girl" Ibnd^ eia« 
oulated Allan f "but I loro yon so deeply, so u* 
tensely, that I— that I— 4[ am Mhawied to tell tou 
what 1 meant in giving utteswioo to the wish that 
offended you." 

" Indeed, dear Allan, It did not oflbnd no p but I 
know what you were foing to say, and alnoejouhave 
not the eoiurage^ TU e'en say it fi>r you i"-It is that 
you love me so deeply and intensilyi that vou wish 
me to love you, and you only, tho aama i ana so I do, 
Allan, indeed I do i and if I said I loved the friar 
very much, it was only as I should ifvaranoe any of 
the good old fathers." 

" I shall henoeforward call the friar Father Tuck,'* 
laughed Bobin, to himself. 

" I believe you, love," said Allan i " let us talk no 
more of it." 

" And how la dear Marian, you? aweet sister?" asked 
Christabel, ohaugbig the subject at a wish. " We'll 
talk of her Allani mr I love her very — very dearly. 
I may love har ^lety much,' eh, Allan f " 

" A fair retofti" amiled Bobin. 

Allan laugha^p and said, " I love her vwy much 
myself." ■ 

" So do I," thought Bobin, rather seriously, 

"She came from Huntingdon with mo, and la 
staying at the cottage of a warm-hearted, hospitable 
forester, near the village of Mansfeldwoodhaus. I 
induced her to come with me, because — Christabel, 
because, I say, I induced her to come with me 
thiu &r, because-^" 

" Well, Allan." 
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"Because, dear Christabel, I had a faint hope that 
I—my heart beats as I utter it^might persuade you 
to leave your stem and cruel father for the home of 
one who loves vou tenderly and trulr, who will make 
his future study that of rendering thee happy, dear 
Christabel ; who will feel it his greatest happiness to 
know that every coming hour he may be able to 
show you little kindly acts that will draw from you 
a cheerful word, — a sweet smile,— or a fond look. 
An' thou wilt come, there shall be my sister, 
Marian, to cheer thee with her merry thoui^hts and 
little songs, when you have grown tiied of the green- 
leaved trees, the tender flowers, and the music of the 
forest birds. Or when the heavy rains, succeeding 
the sweet sunshine, shall keep thy feet from straying 
in the eool, oalm air, thou snalt set thee down in 
thy happy home in quiet content, to hear the low- 
breathed words of a loving heart, or whatever else 
may please thy fancy. Thou wilt come — wilt thou 
not t liond me the aid of thy kind thoughts — plead 
for me with thyself^ sweet Christabel; come with 
me 1 I speak not unadvisedly, nor hastily : I have 
thought long and deeplv upon it ! 1 have considered 
how shoft our term is liero on earth — we love each 
other dearly — ^most deariy, why then should our 
peaoe, our hopes, our happiness be trampled on and 
laid waste by the caprice of another, even though 
that other be thy father, who, if ho profits nothing 
by our happiness, can gain nothing by our misery? 
We are suited in taste, person, tone of mind, and 
in all things essential to constitute a lifo of rare feli- 
city with each other i oome with me, Christabel I If 
you wish it, it shall b^to a forest home, whose pleasant 
appendafiea of trees, of fruits, and flowers, whose 
song-birds, and the old wood to wander through, 
shaU ereate such eestacy in theo, as shsU perhaps 
draw the soft tears of too much happiness from thy 
ealm quiet eyes. Come with me ! it shall be^ if it 
better pleaseth thee^ to the bustling city, with its 
gaieties of all descriptions ; each festrrity and enjoy- 
ment shall bo placed in thy power, that thou may'st 
derive joy and pleasure from them. Come with me, 
my own, my fondly loved ! thou can'st not be happy 
here ; there is none to sympathise with thee^ none to 
cheer and pleasure thee, and all the harsh words and 
harsher acts of thy proud, selfish sire, to make thee 
fisel more desolate stilL Wilt thou not leave this 
cold, cheerless home, for the hearth of him who 
adores theo, and whom thou hast so kindfy confessed 
thou lovest ? I will be ever unohangingly ofibotionate 
to thee; thy fondest anticipations shaU not reach, 
however deep its imaginings, the extent to which my 
spirit will fly in creating happiness and honour for 
thee. I am lone, even to aoieot loneliness, without 
thee. WUt thou not speak tne one kind word that 
shall make me fiir happier than it falls to human lot. 
Thou wilt come, wilt thou not, dear Christabel P Speak 
to me, lovel let me hear thy sweet voice murmur thy 
oonsent } say thou wilt come !" 

Christabel answered not, but laid her head upon 
his shoulder, and sobbed audibly. The tears rushed 
into Allan's eyes, and so they did into Bobin*s, as the 
low sob met their ear. 

••Ah, but the maiden's won," thought Robin; 
" the point is gained ; a fair journey to thee, thou 
sweet couple !" So thought Allan, but the conjoc- 
tores of both were wrong. Allan would not disturb 
her gentle ruth, but awaited its passing away in 
silence. At length she raised her head from his 
shoulder, and said : — 

" Allan, dear Allan, hear me ! I have not the same 
power of expression given to me that you possess ; 1 
am not gifiefl with the capability of olothiiig my 
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Iimple thoughtfl in the earnest and impaadoned lan- 
guage that yonhavejuat uttered ; but I feel as deeply, 
aowever inadequately my thoughta may find a tongue 
in my words. Allan, you know I loye you truly and 
sincerely ; and by the value you set upon that aflbc- 
tion, do not tempt me. I implore you, do not tempt 
me. I repeat, I love you ; would follow you, work, 
akre, die lor you, cheerfully this instant. I would 
quit this place, any spot— the world owns not one 
small spot in which might exist the combination of 
all that could make life one untiring joy, I would not 
quit to be with you, dear Allan, even were you in an 
agony of wretchedness ; but Allan, my father is here. 
Were my father any other but my &ther, I would not 
hesitate one second ; but he is my fcUher^ Allan, and 
however painful the sacrifice may be personall;^ to me, 
I cannot leave him — I cannot Icare mm. He is harsh 
and cross, wayward and violent, but he loves me— I 
know he does in his heart most tenderly j he ia alone, 
quite alone in the world ; his hasty temper forbids 
tbat his dependants should feel an affection for him, 
and the same fwling has deprived him of all firiends. 
Jfij mother, whom he passionately loved, was taken 
from him by her Maker when I was a child, a mere 
infimt; he has no one to have a kind thought or 
word for him but me. I cannot quit him j I cannot ! 
Do not look BO, Allan. I cannot bear an unkind, a 
harsh look from you, it will break my heart. Con 
aider, Allan, — reflect, you asked me to plead with my- 
self fior you. I ask the same of you ; X am his child, 
AIImi, his only child— the only tie that links him to 
the world : the only thing he loves, and is beloved by : 
for I do love him, albeit you seem not to understand 
it. Ask me not to quit him, Allan! ask me not in 
Buoh words, and in such a tone; for while you speak 
thus, I should forget all that honour and self-esteem 
should make me remember. Tempt me not, I do 
Most earnestly implore you ; by the love you bear me, 
do not. I — I cannot ouit him." A passionate flood 
of tears interrupted ner, and again, almost in a 
fiunting state, her head made a pillow of his 
■houlder. 

" Poor girl !" muttered Bobin, feeling as if he had 
an effff whole in his throat $ ** poor sweet girl 1 it is a 
fearful struggle between love and duty.** 

It was a fearful struggle between love and duty j and 
no one there felt it more deeply than did AUan. For a 
while the feelmgs struggling in his breast wore almost 
more than he could bear, but by a tremendous effort 
he so far conquered them as to be able to speak, 
though in a voice that was rendered hoarse and husky 
by emotion. 

" My own, my proudly loved and honoured Chris- 
tabel,'*^ said he, "thy wish is mine ; thinkest thou I 
would suffer my semshness, whatever the agony I 
might endure, to weigh an atom in the scale with 
what thou hast nobly thought thy duty, even to a 
sacrifice of thy happiness? No, Christabel, even 
though thy wisn, I will not say determination, should 
bliffht my fondest hopes, make my life a wasted, 
withered thins — and I say not this with any covert 
idea of inducmg thee to change — I would not have 
thee lose one jot of thy self-esteem, even for the in- 
tense happiness I might receive, cUdst thou comply 
with my earnest solicitation to inake my home thine* 
No, my own love ! stay here, more adored, more hon- 
ourod than thou hast ever been ; a change must oome, 
and that speedily ; but not in such a guise that in after 
years thou oanst ever reproach thyself with having 
done aught thou hadst a shadow of a doubt was not 
right. Thou art right, now, sweet Christabel, as thou 
haat ever been ainoe I have known thee, and I will 
wait patiently untH the time shall arrive, — ^and it will 



come, I fbel assnfed — ^when thou wilt be mine, trifiioiti ) 
having infringed or violated any duty.** 

** Dearest AUan !" murmured Ohrislaibel, through ' 
her sobs and tears ) she could articulate no more ; and 
Allan, who could appreciate her thankfhlness, althoil^ 
she was unable to express it, pressed her hand fet^ 
vently, without uttering another word. 

At this juncture a small side-door, situated in % ' 
niche, next to where Bobin was hidden, opened sud- 
denly, and Maude appeared, bearing in her hand li 
lighted taper. She ran hastilv forward towards hsr 
young mistress, and was closely followed by honest 
Friar Tuck. 

"Oh, my dear lady!'* she cried, "such s mis- 
fortune ! Oh, dear, what* s to be done ! We shall 
all be slaughtered without mercy or shrift! Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! was there ever such a misfbrtune ?** 
"For Heaven's sake, Maude," said Christabel, 
startled by this sudden intrusion; "what has oc- 
curred to alarm you thus F Speak, tell me what does 
it mean ?'* 

" It means, my lady, that we shall be sent into the 
other world without a single question being asked us. 
whether we are ready or not. I am not ready i t 
never was ready ; I never shall be. 1*11 tell the nerjt 
old gentleman so. VVL scream it to him. if he won t 
hear me. I'm not ffoing to be out off in my prime 
without a word for% never believe it.** 

"What is all this rambling about P Why do you 
not speak, girl ? Are vou mad P What means all this f 
Tuck, cannot you tell mo P'* said Allan, who addressed 
Maude first sternly, and then the friar, for » solution 
of this 8trai)ge interruption. 

" No," replied Tuck ; " I know no more than thli. 
I was seatea— no— kneeling.** 
" Sitting,** said Maude. 

" No, Maude," answered Tuck ; '* I was kneeling at 
my devotions — ^" 

" At your ale,*' Interrupted Maude, scornfully j •'at 
your devotions, indeed, you sot." 

"Fair and softly, pretty Maude,*' said Tuck, "floes 
far. You are skittishly mclined to-night, methinks, 
sweet Maude.** 

" Whatever my inclining, you are lione of it,** Je- 
turned Maude, pettishly. 

"For merov's sake cease this wrangling,** cried 
Allan ; " and let us know the reason of your sudden 
and alarmed appearance ; if there is danger, infom 
us of what it consists, that we may know how to 
meet it?" 

" Ask Friar Tuck,** returned Maude, throwing up 
her head with a disdainful toss ; " you sought yoUr 
information of him but now, let him answer you.** 

" Maude, this is cruel of you," said Christabel 
" tell me, I beseech you, what is there to fear P** 

"Why this, my lady j yOur ladyship is aware thai 
I gave Egbert Lanner more wine than his head had 
strength to bear, and that it accordingly sent him to 
sleep, from which he was awakened by a message firom, 
my lord baron, who intended to pav that young 
cavalier at your side a visit. Well, my lady, as Eff ben 
was disturbed before he had had time to sleep off ihe 
effects of the wine, he marched Into the baron*s )^te* 
sence exoeedinely drunk, my lady i he stucl; his arms 
a-kibibo,and asked my lord what he wanted with him ? . 
at the same time expressing a hope that the tough old 
dog, meaning my lord the baron, had got the upber-. 
hand of the gout in his shoulder, and fetched mm 4 
terrible slap on it. You know, my lady, what an 
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for I feared some disaster, and followed Sgbert into 



four Cither** presence — Oh, mj ladj, if you had seen 
im, nerer could joa hare forgotten him j he was like 
a saraffe b«]l struck in a sore place ; he stormed, he 
ra?cd/he sworo such dreadful things, and then ordered 
^bert to be thrown into the moat ; he snatched the 
k^ys from the poor fellow's girdle first, however, and 
commanded him to show him which was the key of 
the dungeon in which they had placed your — ^that 
young cavalier. Egbert was almo&t sobered by his 
situation, and on looking over them turned quite pale, 
and said it wasn't there ; of oourse it was not, for I 
had got it. Well, my lady, my lord the baron 
turned as white as your veil, and his lips quivered 
with passion. He instantly ordered lights to be 
brougnt to proceed to the dungeon, telling Egbert to 
. prepare for sadden shrift ; for u the prisoner was gone 
j he'a hang him at once from the castle walls, and leave 
him forthe crows to peck ; shocking, my lady, was it 
not ? Directly I heurd this I ran off for Friar Tuck, 
made him run with me to the dungeon, locked the 
door, and here's the key ; so if that young gentleman 
wishes to get off in a safe skin he must come at once, 
before the uproar reaches my father's ears, else he'll 
never let him pass the portcullis ; there's not a mo- 
ment to lose : come, sir, away with you, I'll lead you 
direct from here to the castle gates.'' 

" Fly, dear Allan, quick,'* crieid Christabel, earnestly ; 
^ tarry not a moment ; if my father should discover 
you, I fear the consequences — ^for he is so sudden and 
violent in his anger. Quick, Allan, quick." 

"But you, dear Christabel," urged he. 

'* Think not of me, AUan; we shall meet again," 
she uttered, hastily, " if not on this earth, at least in 
heaven.'* 

" Our separation shall not be for so long a period ; 
Christabel," returned Allan, *' unless I die suddenly, 
we shall shortly meet again, trust me." 

" To be sure," chimed in Maude, " you're no true 
lovev else ; pray, sir, if you don't wish to die suddenly, 
come away at once." 

** But are you sure your father will let us out ?*' 
inquired Friar Tuck. 

^ '* Am I sure ? to be sure I am sure ; he let jon in, 
and if he knows nothing of this affair — which he 
does not at present, for he has been doing double duty — 
bat I doubt but he will know if you stay much longer 
-7>he will let you out a^ain," said Maude, making a 
long-winded parenthesis. 

** But there were three of us,** suggested the friar. 
' •* Ay," said Allan, hastily, " where is Kobin Hood ?" 

" Here!" uttered he, advancing suddenly from his 
epnoealment. 

There was a slight scream from the two females, 
and ft movement bv the two males, as Bobin's voice 
s6unded in the chapel, but the alarm was speedily 
dissipated on his approach. Maude was one of the 
first to recover, and greeted him rather more warmly 
than Friar Tuck felt pleased at observing. 

" Tou have escaped, then," she cried. '*How bold ! 
how clever! But you look and are a forward rogue" 
—and she gave him a playful tap with her little hand 
across the cheek. Bobin was uncommonly near 
giving her a kiss, but the presence of the company 
restrained his affectionate impulse. 

"Were yon imprisoned, Bobin?*' asked Allan, in 
astonishment. 

"1*11 answer aU your questions when we are safe 
sway ; I promise you I have had nearly enough of 
Nottingham Castle, and, believe me, there is little 
time to lose if we are to get clear off ; the Baron will 
4ot be long knocking at your dungeon door ere he 
discovers your absence, ahd^ then his first order will 
b«) to prevent all persons quitting the castle ; so let us 



off at onoe. For myself I care little ; I have had, 
young as I am, many 'scapes for my life in the green 
wood, between wild beast, outlaws, and stray arrows i 
> and even were I to be cut off, *twould matter little— 
1 1 have none to grieve for me ; but you, Allan, yoa 
have your sister and — and — otiiers to grieve for yoor 
fall. They are tied to you by feelings and dream- 
stances beyond the common run of human fellowship, 
and you have therefore no right to be hasardoos and 
careless of your life, when two such beings have a life* 
interest in you. Come, let as away at once." 

The four looked at the boy who had uttered thia, 
with a feeling something approaching to wonder ; and 
Maude, in the fuUness of her approbation, gaoulated, 
"Bless his heart!" There was much prudence in 
what he had uttered, and it was oonsidei«d advisable 
to put it into practice, particularly as the tramp of 
footsteps was heard in the passage leading to the 
chapel. 

" Oh ! the Lord have merc^ upon us, and forgive 
OS our sins ! here comes your father !'* cned Maude. 

" Fly, dear Allan, quick, quick !" exclaimed Chria- 
tabeL 

Allan returned Friar Tuck his gown, and he imme* 
diatdkr donned it. 

" Heaven bless and protect thee, my dearest Chris* 
tabel," fervently uttered Allan, embracing her. '* Fare- 
well ; we meet again shortly, never to jMurt.'* 

" This way, this way,*' cried Maude, holding open 
the side door, through which Allan, having imprinted 
a passionate kiss upon the lips of Christabel, darted. 

" St. Benedict keep thee, sweet daughter Maude !** 
said Friar Tuck, about to perform the same kindness 
for her as he had witnessed Allan bestow on Chris- 
tabel. 

" Fool 1" she cried, and pushed him through, " Vm 
coming with you." 

"The Holy Virgin guide and help thee in thy 
strait, and bring all happiness to thee, dear lady,** 
gently uttered Kobin, raiAiog the lady ChristabeFs 
hand gallantly and gracefully to his lips. 

"Amen," sne replied. 

"Now, my pretty Maude, I am with you,*' said 
Bobin, passioff his hand round the damsel*8 waist, 
from which she most unceremoniously detached it, 
and said to her lady — 

" To your beads, madam, to your beads ; and when 
your father comes, be very much surprised, and know 
nothing. Kneel, my lady, it will look better ; kneeL 
Oh ! the saints keep us, here he is and all his troop !" 
— and she quicklv disappeared through the side door, 
closing it silently but firmly, as the Baron, at the 
head of a party of his retiuners, entered the usiial 
entry, and found his daughter kneeling at the foot of 
the tomb, even as Allan luul discovered her. 

The fugitives kept on at a smart pace through several 
winding passages ; Allan first, having quitted Christa* 
bel, now anxious to get clear of the castle ; Tuck 
next, somewhat indignant at the push and cognomen 
of " fool !" which he had received from Maude in the 
chapel ; and Bobin brought up the rear with Maude, 
of whom, when the winding of the passages hid his 
friends from sight, he had essayed, but in vain, to 
steal a kiss. 

" You are offended with me, fair Maude," he said, 
deprecatinely 

" I am,* was the laconic reply. 

" How have I been so unfortunate P** he demanded,- 
with an affected air of melancholy. 

" Oh 1 don't ask me," she replied, tossing her head ; 
" you need not care, you have had enough of Not- 
tingham Castle, you know.** 

" Oh, ho!'* thought Bobin, "that's it, is it," and 
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then said, ''Nay, mj prefctj maiden, I said nsarlgf 
enough — and bo I haye — of the castle ; but not near 
enough of jdn, dear girL*' 

** Do jou mean that P" she said, stopping and look- 
ing him steadfiastlj in the eyes. 

** Do I not ?" he replied. 

" Oh !" she rejoined, " that alters the case.*' 

** I knew it did," said Bobin, throwing his arms 
round her neck, and giving her, without the least re- 
sistance on her part, a hearty kus, much to the danger 
of the destruction of the taper, the only light they lud. 

** I wish you'd more a little faster," cried Friar Tuck, 
suddenly turning back ; ** which way are we to go ?" 

** Straight on," said Maude, adyancing briskly and 
getting before them all. " This way, this way" — ^and 
she raced swiftly through the intricacies of the pas- 
sages for some little time, until they came out at the 
end of one of the wings, a short distance from the 
keep* She summoned her father, and the four 
awaited his approach and first words with considerable 
excitement $ it was, howerer, speedily allayed, for he 
cried — 

''What, returning, cayaliersP I hoped to have 
had a stoup of wine with you, good Friar Tuck, at 
least; what, you must go, eh? Well, a fair eood 
eren to you, gentle sirs ; fiurewell, friar, we shall see 
you anon." 

" Bven so, my son," returned Friar Tuck, wishing 
himself safe eut, and surmising, to the best of his 
belief that he would not see him there anon. The 
drawbridge was lowered, and Allan passed swiftly 
-over it, as did Friar Tuck, after biddixig Maude fare- 
well, and bestowing a benediction on her father ; 
Bobin squeexed her hand, and she, while her father's 
head was turned, seiied his hand, raised it to her 
lips, and imprinted a fervent kiss upon it, much to 
his surprise, and sorrow, if her act was sincere, that 
h* had gopie so' far in his attention to her. 

"We shall meet again," she uttered, in a low voice. 
' " I hope BO," replied Bobin. " In the mean time, 
dear Maude, try and discover where they have placed 
my bow and arrows ; if you can get them away, will 
you keep them for me ?" 

" I will, if I die for it," resumed Maude. 

" Tour companions await you, sir," said the warder. 

"The Holy Mother's blessing upon you! good 
night," cried Bobin, and darted over the drawbridge. 
He joined Allan and the friar, and the three kept up 
A rare pace as they descended the hill, passed through 
the town, and paused not till they once more found 
themselves in Sherwood Forest. 

CHAPTEB IX. 

" A wary cool old sworder, took 

The blows on bis cutlass, and then put 
His oirn well in— so well, ere you could look. 

His man was floor'd, and helplett at hii foot. 
With the blood running like a liUle brook.*' 

BYBOir. 
'* What doit mean 
By that unearthly look, as tho' a corse 
Stood there and glared upon me?— Poirers of grace. 
Thou changest more and more ! the little light 
Thine orbs had left seems gone—Thy lineaments 
Grow sharp I— Their hue, that ashy was before. 
Looks ashy now to that 1— Thy firame contracts. 
Like something that was Tanishing— substance now. 
Now air 1— My neart is cowed before thee 1— Where 
*Twas all a conflagration, nothing lives 
But freezing horror now.** The Bridal. 

[HB elder companion of Friar Tuck, whose 
S name was Bl^fred, or at least he bore that 
n^ appellation with his brotherhood, had, with 
the assistance of Gilbert Hood, a good Oatholic, 
completed the rites over the deceaMd Bitson; a 
white sheet was thrown aver his body, and lights 




were placed at his head and feet. The weeping Mar- 
garet, his sister, was led from the apartment by her 
husband, and Father Bldred sat him down to keep 
watch by the body. The night waxed on a-pace — 
the moon was high in the heavens — and Gilbert began 
to wonder at the prolonged absence of Bobin and his 
guests; he also for the first time missed Mai-ian, 
Acting upon his first impulse he sought his wife's 
ohambDr, to which she had retired to pray for the 
departed soul of her brother, and made inquiries of 
her respecting his fair guest ; the answer, that she 
had left the cottage for a stroll in the woods, added 
to his uneasiness, and with some considerable alarm 
he armed himself and left his cottage in search of her. 
He began to fear she might have fallen a victim to 
one of the wolves, with whidi the forest abounded, or 
what was perhaps worse, the relentless outrage of one 
of the numerous outlaws infesting the wood. 

Either way there was cause for apprehension, and 
it was evident something must have befallen her, or 
she would not have remained abroad alone until so 
late an hour. Perhaps she had lost her way, and he 
thought he would try what making the forest echo 
with his voice might effect ; but then he was withheld 
by the idea that it might only serve, if she was unfor- 
tunately in the hands of ruffians, to forewarn them of 
his approach, and so enable them effectually to screen 
her from his sight. He knew thoroughly every inlet 
and outlet, and he resolved to try what a swin and 
strict scrutiny of each would produce. Accordingly 
he wandered up and down, tiirough brake, covert, 
thicket, glade, and alley ; at length, as he turned into 
one darker than usual from the thickness and massing 
of the surrounding foliage, a slight groan struck upon 
his ear and on lus heart at tl^ same moment. His 
bow was strung, and drawing an arrow from his 
quiver, ready for instant use, in case of sudden emer- 
gency, he advanced to the spot from whence the sound 
proceeded ; he distinguished a form laying upon the 
ground ; he neared it quickly ; it was his dog Lance, 
fying with little life in him, and a desperate gash in 
the head. With an exclamation of surprise, mingled 
somewhat with a foreboding of evil, he knelt down 
and raised the poor animal's head upon his knee ; the 
creature recognised him, and turned his faint eyes 
upon his master, feebly wagging his tail, expressive of 
pleasure at again seeing him. 

" Poor old X/ance, it is an evil foreboding for me to 
find you thus ; poor old dog — who was it ? what were 
they, eh ?'* The dog gave a low growl and tried to 
raise himself^ but vainly — ^he had not the strength to 
accomplish it. 

<'Ah! as I expected — some of those marauding, 
thieving, hell hounds. God help thee, poor maiden! — 
if thou'rt in their merciless clutches, X shudder to 
think what thy fate must be — perhaps is ; however, X 
must bestir myself if X wish to be of service to thee. 
Poor old Xjance, X cannot leave thee thus ; thy wound 
is a deep one, but does not appear mortal — we'll try 
what binding it up will do ; and from his pouch he 
drew some fine buckskin, wluch it was ususu in case 
of sudden wounds to carry upon the person ; he wiped 
away the coagulated blood, sought for a few herbs, 
which he fotmd and bruised, then applied them to the 
wound, bound up his head, lifted hun from the place 
where he was laying to a more retired spot, and laid 
him there he trusted, to recover ; the dog seemed to 
feel his kindness, for he gave a long, low whine, and 
once more there was a feeble vibration of the tail. 
Although there was something ludicrous in the ap- 
pearance of the hound with his head thus bound, yet 
it had no such effect upon Gilbert, fpr he looked upon 
him with the fear of losing one of the staunchest 



fleeieit, ttost fidtliful hoimdi he had erer reared. He 
Was aflfeotionetely attached to it } it had twice saired 
his life, and he thought only of its danger as he would 
that of one of his best and truest friends { and, in 
truth, Iitmoe had proved himself one. 

"By the Holy Virgin !'* he muttered, grinding his 
teeth and olenolung Mb hand instinotiTely, ** If I catch 
the rogue who has treated thee thus, I'U teach him 
how to destroy a thorough>bred hound, as if he were 
ft wolf or any other useless beast. Lie there. Lance, 
lie still, good dog, until I return, and then, if I find 
thee alive, thou shalt home with me, and Fll try what 
Lincoln's skUl can do for thee ; if not, 1*11 dig thee a 
grare myself — the bones of one so faithfUl as thou 
hast been shalt not bleach in the air while I have 
strength of arm to turn out a few feet of earth for 
thee, my good old dog.** 

A tear gathered itself in his ejrelid, and he brushed 
it hastily away, saying — 

** I have done that for thee. Lance, I have not for 
my wife's brother — ^I have shed a tear over thee, and 
I am not much used to weepiug, I can tell thee ; He 
thou there, good dog, 1*11 be back anon." The hound 
seemed to understand him, for it gave another low 
melancholy whine, turned its large expressive eyes 
upon his master, and then nestled his head between 
his coiled legs. " Now, St. Peter throw the fiend's 
bantling in my path," Gilbert added, " and I'll say an 
extra Ave Maria for the chance I may get to make 
him dance to the music of a orab-tree staff, and no 
stouter arm than mine to play it." 

Muttering thus did Gilbert proceed rapidly along 
the same path, which Marian, in her fright, so swiftly 
had pursued ; as he came to its termination a sudden 
shade was thrown by some passing figure on the moon- 
light glade into which he was entering ; it appeared 
to come from the side of a tree of considerable dimen- 
dons, and Gilbert, alive to every chance which might 
throw a clue in his way tending to discover the object 
of his search, darted round it and ran forcibly against 
the rough outlaw who had pursued Marian. He was 
in the very act, hearing approaching footsteps, of 
peeping round to see the new comer, and ascertain 
his character and purpose, when he thus suddenly 
plumped into his arms. The concussion was great, 
for neither expected any one was so near ; but the !| 
worst of the shock was sustained by the outlaw, who, |i 
weakened bv his recent loss of blood, had not strength 
to bear Gilbert's stalwart frame, and by a natural 
consequence, staggered and fell back upon the turf 
with considerable force. Gilbert, with some difficulty, 
saved himself from falling over him, but trod so 
heavily upon the fellow's extended hand, that he ut- 
tered a roar as if he had been wounded in a thousand 
places at once. Gilbert assisted him to rise, but not 
to depart, for he favoured him with a scrutiny by no 
means slight. His inspection anything but satisfied 
him, and he therefore commenced an examination of 
him. 

"Who are you?" was his first question. 

"What's that to you?" was the grumbling reply. 

** Much !" tetumed Gilbert ; •* I am a forest-keeper, 
and you — ^I am sorry to be personal — look as like a 
hang-dog, a cutthroat, a forest law-breaker, as one 
pea resembles another ; but answer me faith^y two 
or three questions I have to make, and I may let you 
pass scot free ; if you do not, why I'll introduce you \ 
to the sheriff and the gaol. You have now an oppor- ' 
tunity of seeing which you prefbr — what I have ofibred, 
or a very high gallows in the market-place of Kot- 
tingham.** 

"There are two words to a bargain," said the out- 
law; "first let me know what your questions aroj 



and then TH tell y<m whether I'll let yoa take no 
a-visiting." 

" I have no objection at all to do thai ; hut I most 
first premise," returned Gilberi; "that if you do 
not do as I wish you, you will not be aaked to let me 
take you a-visiting — ^you'll come whether you like it 
or no. These are my questions :^-first, have Von 
seen aught of a young dark-haired maiden, clothed 
in a light woollen garment decorated with red ribboiii, 
this evening, in tUs or any part of the forent ?" 

The outlaw smiled grimly, and then aaid, " WdB, 
your next question ?" 

" That is answered by your devilish grin," uiteiiwl 
Gilbert; quickly. " It was a hound's fangs that gave 
you this woimd at the side of your head P'-«-«aa he 
sprung at the fellow, and tore the bandage fhna hii 
head. 

" Hell and fbry !** shouted the man, thrown off hli 
guard, " how knew you that ? yon couldn't knoir**^ 
there were none here but our two selvee« 

" Ton have unwittingly confessed, vilKain t" tfdtA 
Gilbert, seizing him by the throat, "tell me, where la 
the maiden ? speak, ndBan ! monster, speak 1 or, by the 
grace of Heaven ! I'll squeeee every morsel of life OftSk 
of your damnable carcase— speak !*' 

Gilbert did not consider, in the paroxysm of hb 
fury, while he compressed with all his strength the 
windpipe of the unfortunate wretch, that it was not 
very possible to articulate distinctly ) but he began 
to discover this bv observing the sudden expanuon of 
the man's eyes, which were beginning to resemble the 
markings upon a peacock*s tail on a Strge scale, whQe 
his face, naturally dark, grew blue, then black, and 
his tongue was thrust out of his mouth, roving rapidh^ 
from right to left. As it was not the intention of 
Gilbert to utterly kill the fellow, as he should lose di 
information if he did, he relaxed his hold, and gav^^ 
him a hurl which sent him staggering back. Qilbeil^ 
however, followed him closely. 

"Speak," he roared; "speak, dog! hell-hound! 
tell mo where is the maiden? tell me. I knowwhM 
the hound is ; of that hereafter ; but tell me whAt 
have you done with the maiden ?'* 

The outlaw was a moment ere he recovero^ his 
breath ; he looked wildly about him, for he did not 
precisely remember the locality he was in, in oonse- 
quence of the necklace he had Just had fitted oil 
When, however, a dawning consciousness pointed out 
to him where he was, and how he had been treated^ 
he, with all the speed he was master of, turned hll 
cross-bow from his back to his hands*— he had no 
bolts or he would have shot at once — grasped it with 
both hands, and made a desperate blow with the butt 
end of it at Gilbert's head. He was unprepared for 
it, saw it descending, had barely time to Jerk his head 
on one side, when it alighted upon Ms shoulder with 
tremendous force ; he staggered, fell to the ground, 
but regained his feet in a moment. Gilbert w^as never 
without his crab- tree staff; he played well at it, and 
there was a little mixture of pride in his preferring 
it to any other weapon, when engaged in any sudden 
strife} he therefbre now threw away his bow and 
grasped his staff firmly, at the same time crying out — 

" Now, my fine fellow, see how Til make you skip ; 
you have never had sore bones yet t Til beat every bit 
of life out of you, and hang you after, and then I 
shall not repay half what I owe you ; now, dance, 
you rogue." Gilbert made i^y with his staff by 
giving the fellow such a whistUng rap upon the ear-:*- 
the sore ear — that he grinned hideously, but uttered 
no sound, though his head did. He had onlylus. 
cross-bow to defend himself, and that was of little 
use, feom its unwieldlnessy againet the light staff usedr 
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90 briflUy and smartly by Gilbert; bis only cbaiice to \ tbus.'* Kuttering fearful oatbs, tbe poor wretcb. 
anroid tbe rapid blows poured uoon bim was by fol- > dragged bimself to a neigbbourins thicEet, tbere to 
lowing bis opponent's adTice, ana leap bere and tbere, < rest for a sbort time, and tben seek out some plao3 
He did so, but soon got out of breatb ; but Gilbert \ wbere be could more securely secrete blmseld 
allowed no breatbing time — ^be followed bim up, made I Gilbert pursued bis way witb a beavy beart ; be 
bis staff fly in aU oirectiona so dexterously and so \ feared, baying been unable to extract augbt from tbe 
swiftly, tbat tbe wretcbed outlaw never knew wbere I outlaw concerning Marian, tbat tbe worst bad he* 
to expect it, until tbe ring of bis bones told bim tbat < fedlen bar. He knew tbat tbe fellow was in soma 
it bad come. He beean to bare serious tbousbts of \ way concerned witb ber fate, by tbe look of intelli- 
crying for quarter ; it was not possible for numan I gence and tbe borrid laugb be gaTe wben be bad been 
qature to bear tbis severe bandling mucb longer. I questioned respecting ber. Gilbert also felt satisfied 
Still be tbougbt, *' If I can only break bis staff, I'll s tbat Lance bad given tbe wound tbe fellow bore on 
beat bis brains out witb tbe butt end of tbis ; I will, i tbe side of bis bead ; tbese were all proofs tbat sbe 
I will." He olencbed bis teetb bard, and in spite of I had been in tbe wretch's power, and in tbat event 
bard knocks, gathered bimself up for a blow at the < what had become of her ? He wandered on, soaroo 
s.ta£^ which would shiver it to atoms. At length a > oven knowing what he was doing, much less whither 
fair opportunity, as be believed, served, and using all < he was going, when he heard the sound of approach- 
bis strenfi[tb, he swang bis bow from his back to give \ ing footsteps and voices rise on the air ; grasping his 
it all tbaiorce be could, and dealt it at the staff, but s staff firmly, he quickened his step to meet thecomers, 
it was too long in describing the circle. Gilbert \ be they who or what they might ; he hoped tbat th^ 
avoided it, and the outlaw, not calculating upon mis- 5 were foes ; he fully hoped that they were people wita 
sing, bad the pleasure of finding it bury itself in the < whom he could quarrel; it would go far to satisfy bim 
ground with such tenacity that he could not readily > to beat somebody else, even if he got soundly thrashed 
extricate it, and be pulled bard too. \ himself; but such an event, however desired, was not 

To see how Giloert belaboured bim while this ? this time to gratify him, and he recognised the voice 
chance was in his power ! s of young WUl Gamwoll, chaunting a ballad, which 

** Quarter I" roared he ; " have mercy ! quarter ! \ Bobin had taught him, and which he (Gilbert) bad 
quarter 1" \ taught Kobin. 

But Gilbert was too excited to bear — ^he rapped < The echoes of the old wood were waked up by tbe 
away even passionately ; at length, the stUlness of the I following plaintive words :— 

man told hina it was time to leave off. \ In a sweet little spot, all in a green dell, 

'* I have beaten the rogue msensible ! he muttered, l There stands a small cot, and in it doth dwell 
pausing to recover his breatb ; " well, 'tis not half $ ^ maiden so beauteous that no tonjcue can tell, 

what be deserves. The Virgin save me, but this is a q, ^er charms (and fondly we call bw ''^onr beUe,") 
heavy day for me — a heavy day. I have lost my > E'en as I^ 

wife's brother — ^but that's not so much loss either; \ Woe, woe, for my heart I 

but I Iwned of a dear sister wronged and foully | Her eyes, like clear skies, are the pearliest blue, 

murdered — the Holy Mother pray for her ! my foster- \ There's no flower lives of such delicate hue ; 

son, Bobiu, in danger, for au^ht I know, for he ought \ No tendril, no blossom, no bud ever grew, 

to have been with me long since— there's somewhat ^^ diamonds and pearls start in them~8w"eet dew f 

wrongj ov he would. I have lost, or am likely to lose, | Ah I those eyes 1 

my good old Lance, the faithful brute— but I have \ "Woe, woe, for my heart ! 

paid for his hurt ; and there's a dear young lady, a | Her skin is so clear, and her lips are so red, 

guest, lost, violated, and probably murderec^ by that \ Her cheeks of such tint they oft shame the rose dead; 

limb of the foul-fiend ; beshrew me, if 'twere not an ^^ her hair long and fair twines ro»n^^^|'' •»»»» ^^^^* 

immanly part, I should like to have another half une the vine round the oak, such sweetness it shed, 
hour's drubbing at yonder cub s carcase, if twere 5 On my soul ! 

onlv to put me in better spirits. There let him lie | Woe, woe, for my heart; 

and rot, and bis resting-place will be a roasting-place | i told my fond love ; »twas in vain that I sighed ; 

below : I wish I had the basting of him. Tut, tut, \ She once jrave her heart, but ah, the youth died 

this is chUdbb— wicked, for aught I know— but I WhUe yet in his youth, his beauty ^ndgr^e^ 

cannot help it; I feel as I have never felt— I should \ Me all hope for aye j I would I had dled**"^ 
like to do something devilish. If a wolf would but | In that hour ! 

cross my path now !— pshaw ! It will not do to think j "Woe, woe, for my heart I 

i'tbisfasbion— I'll try what a prayer will do;" and he \ U was with a feeUng somewhat approaching to 
drew forth bis rosary and commenced repeating it, as I vexation that Gilbert heard the voice, more loud than 
be walked slowly away, scarce knowing what direction I musical, ring in the quiet air; he was in no humour 
to take. He hsid not gone far ere the outlaw raised \ to meet friends ; he knew one of the comers was Will 
his bead and peered round ; on perceiving that GUbert 5 Gamwell, a friend of Kobin's. He seemed all of a 
bad gone, he raised himself, and muttered— sudden to take a dislike to him, with his rude ruddy 

" I wasn't fool enough to let you beat me insensible, I face, which had the hue of health so forcibly and vi- 
you forest-keeping slave I and if you have kept your i sibly stamped upon it, that be had already, united 
promise of sbewfaig me what sore bones are, I'U be \ with his very red hah*, attained the cognomen of 
revenged on you yet for it, deeply and unappeasably. I Will ScABLBT.f " Hang his red visage, what does 
He tbints the girl has fallen my victim; he can't he mean by shouting tbat little sad ditty in such 
know otherwise for some time yet, if he knows it at s boisterous terms ; a plague on him ! why does he not 

all, for sbe was carried in the direction of Gamwell, < ___ — . — _ 

that^B pome consoktiou; I'll tary a better soon, when l ,+ v^"H?~v**i^'»?» sowiock, scathdocke. or swiet. Thj. htro h«» 

vuwv B v^w^^Mv . '^^^ ^ ^ » ♦ •* ^ Ml -11 .« < »l«o ^«"* the benefit of several names approachfnf; the one by which h« ir so 

Pm able to novo about a bit ; we WlU see how he will ] weU known, in Skeltoa** *' Oownikll «f Robert, Earl oflf antittffton," he 
i:ir« . It^l^f-a'^l f/%«/t'k Irx ViiaorkffofvA fViof/«Vi rp^ «»o,.».^»> \ introduces Scarlet and Scathlocke as the wWow's sons, the Utter being the 
like a UgOted tOrca m niS cottage tUatCn. lO-mOrrOW l eider brother, both of one mother, but of different fatnenr. Ben Jonsoii, In 
I shall be as stiff as a rusted lock. Ahl Ohl how S aaunfinwhed pastonL introduces these two persooaaca also, but was pro- 
X BI42U1 UO OB Bwu oo a <^UDbcu *"^^ - TT- "", ""^ S Dably misled br the old play of "Bobin Hood." There is no doubt that. 
my bones ache! tnenenClS Ot neu (AtCh him and roast < whaterer the variation of name, but one person is failended. Alihoa^ 
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4UB nAXZOW alO^JJ OUl ot iUa OOneS, tor Uurasmng me ( Us sUn and pmI^ is undoubtedly second to that of LitUe John. 
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Bing it like Bobin, BofUj and gently P^bat he wis » 
rude cur eror. It is not Uiat I made the ballad and 
taught Bob how to sing it, but the scarlet dog, the 
crimson-skinned cub, need*nt — foh ! shame on me ! it 
well becomes me to rail thus at an honest lad, whose 
only failing is his roughness ; I am changing, indeed, 
to do this. Ho! Master Oamwell ! what ho ! Will 
Gamwell! how is*t that you're abroad in the wood so 
lateP" 

''Ho, yoho, hillioh!" returned the young gentle- 
man, malong the wood re-echo with the strength of 
his lungs ; '* who knows Will Ckmwell, e*er he claps 
a blue, a brown, a grey, or it may be a green eye on 
him, eh ? answer me that, good man and true, if you 
be?" 

"He who has once heard Willy Scarlet sing will 
neyer forget it," returned Gilbert, with a deal of 
truth ; " it needs no near approach, daylight, torch- 
light, or moonlight, to tell who sings, when Will 
€hanwell lifts up his voice and ohaunts — it is not 
possible I*' 

'*Ho, ho, ho !'* laughed a deep rich roice, but not 
Will Gamwell's. 

'< Approach, and let us see thy make, eood stranger," 
cried Will, with some asperity, for he Mt the satirical 
rein in Gilbert's speech, "let us see who and what 
thou art, sir stranger knare ; perhaps my staff may 
teach thy wit a touch of politeness." 

" Or he may teach thee how a broken crown tastes. 
Will," said httle John, for 'twas he who laughed ; 
"can'st thou not hear— it is Gilbert Hood who 
speaks ?'* 

" Oh 1" cried WiU, and ran forward to meet him ; 
"news,'€Klbert Hood!" he shouted; "good news, 
man ; we have the lady — we'ye got the lady safely 
and snugly ; Barby and Winny have her in their care ; 
she's at the hall ; Little John found her in the forest ; 
she was running from an outlaw ; all right, hurrah 1 
CKlbert, where's Bobin ? which way ? anywhere near P 
he's out in the wood on the search. Ho, hillioh ! 
Bobin Hood, oh ! Ho, Bobin 

« Thoug^h 'tis merry to shoot in the bonny green wood, 
"With the deer in the glade, and thy yew bow so good ; 
Yetleaye them for me, love— mv own dear Robin Hood. 
Sing lily oh, hey 1 oh hey, sing lily I" 

"Peace, peace," cried Gilbert; "you may spare 
your hmgs their labour. Bobin left with two friends, 
for Nottingham, this morning ; he has not since re- 
turned, and I am rather uneasy at his absence." 

" I wish I'd been with him," cried Will ! .« oh, I 
wish I'd been with him. Why did he not come oyer 
for me ? .1 long to go to Nottingham again — 

** Oh, have yon ever been unto Nottingham's fair town. 
There are sights to knock you up, and ale to knock yon down ; 
There theproud old baron's castle stands, frowning on the hill. 
And dungeons dreary, with ugly jaws enough to make yon ill. 
With a hey ho, hey ho, derry down, hey ho 1 




" You look pale," said Little John to Gilbert Hood, 
kindly; "is it the moonlight only, or some great 



anxiety pressing on your mindP Don't think me 
inquisitive, but tou look so haggard, so fugged, that 
I cannot help feeling as if I ought to ask you tiuB 
question." There was so much sympatny and 
kindness in the tone of his roice, that Gilbert Mt 
as if he could hove burst into tears ; he, however, 
shook it off, and replied — 

" I feel the kindness of your question, John, and 
thank you sincerely for it. I do feel in bad spirits, 
my wife's brother died at my house to-day. .1 heaird 



of-H>f— no matter aoout that — ^I missed the yoanf 
lady from my house. I followed, I found my best 
hound nearly killed — ** 

" What, Lanoe ?" inouired Will, ouickly. 

" Yes, even the old dog," returned GKlberi. 

" Who did it P" cried Will; "describe him to me, 
and if my &ther^s seventh son, and that's me, ever 
comes across him with this stafi^ or any other, m 
play such a (juiok jig on his bones, as shali make him 
sing even qiucker tlmn he'U dance, and that won't be 
slow measure, Td have you learn. What! kill old 
Lanoe ! who has been out many a bright merrie 
morning with Bobin and IP If he was mj own 
brother, I'd never forgive him, untU Vd beaten 
to a mummy, and not then.** 

" I have every reason to believe I hare beaten 
to a mummy," said Gilbert with a faint smOe ; ** I mel 
the rascal, and raised such a clatter about his ears — oar, 
I should say, for Fm mistaken if the hound has not 
taken one from him — that as long as he breathM he'll 
remember it ; tliat is, if he ever breathea again, for I 
left him insensible." 

"Where! oh, teU me where! that I may have a 
look at him?" cried Will; "that if ever he gsU well, 
and I meet with him, I may have a bout with him, 
for old Lance's sake ?" 

" Aye," said Little John, " lead us to the spot, and 
I will see if it is the same knave that I drove from 
that young timid girl to-night. I owe him a rap or 
two if ever he gets well, and I don't know if I shan't 
bind him, and give him a journey to Nottingham, 
and then. Will, perhaps you may go with me to see 
him safe^ in a certain strong dwelling there." 

"Beautiful, beautiful!" cried Wfll; "is it this 
way ?" and he proceeded to drag Gilbert along. Thsnr 
proceeded towards the spot where Gilbert had left 
the fellow lying, and Will Scarlet took care that tiia 
pace should not be a slow one. However, when they 
reached there he was gone ; no vestige of a human 
being was there. 

" He has fiven us the slip," cried Will ; " nerer 
mind, I shalT know the Rpot again, for this is the Terr 
place where I have so often met Bobin — the old oaic 
and beech tree." 

" What !" exclaimed Gilbert, with a sudden start, 
"ayeP so it is!" he continued, looking up; "this, 
then, is the spot !'* 

" Aye," said Little John, "'tis a strange place, and 
I have heard foresters say that it is haunted by n 
female ; one or two of our keepers swear they liav« 
seen her too ; but no one knows any story about her i 
it is supposed that it was some lady murdered bj 
outlaws." 

Every word went like a dagger to Gilbert's heart. 
Years had he dwelt in this forest, and neyer heard 
aught of this ; he felt a cold sweat come over him, a 
sudden trembling seized him. At this moment a 
tremendous gust of wind tore hy them— ehuost a 
whirlwind — ^it jAssed away. 

"Almiehty Heaven! look there" suddenly cried 
Little John, pointing to the trunk of the tree. A 
figure of a female, a thin, pale, misty shadow it was 
— a ghastly, ehosthr thing— stood looldng on them ; 
frantid^ Gilbert fell on his knees, and stretched 
forth his clenched hands, almost shrieking, '* Annie, 
dear Annie, my murdered sister— speak — ^teQ me what 
would you?" 

The figure smiled fiuntly, but kindly; pointed to 
the earth on which she stood, and then became 
fainter and dimmer, until she passed away, as the 
mist passes from the earth, leaving no form or 
substance to tell what had been there. Gflbert fell on 
his &oe fiimting, and Little John and Will GamweB 



AND LITTLE JOHN. 



■tood like atstues, slrooit paraljMd with feu- at vbat a mui Bpprared dangling from the tree. Little John 
they had witnesKd. For a minute were they thus, caught him aa he fel^ and prevented bimfrom eonaog 
when they were uneipectedl; startled b; a deep groan | heavilj to the ground; he raised him, and aaw that it 




proceeding tiom the trees aboTe them ; there was a > was the very Tellaw who bad attacked If arian, and 
mddea amart ruttJmg of the learea, a crackling of ! whom Gilbert bad so lustiJj thrashed. The poor 
the bnuohes, and presently the legs, then the body of \ wretch looked hideous ; his &ce wa* ashy pale. 
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fearfollj ghastiy, and the blood triokling firom his ; 
wound across his obeek, looked red to brightness ; \ 
his eyes flashed and gleamed in a most unearthly 
manner, and he looked round him, shudderinglj, 
evidently quite deranged. He, too, had seen the 
mysterious appearance, and the effect upon him had 
been tremendous. He raised himself to his feet, and 
said, wildly — 

•* Why do you glare on me P — it was not I that did 
the deed — 'twas not I ! — for mercy's sake take your 
eyes off me !^h1o you not see their looks pass through 
my heart like swords of fire ? I did you no wrong — 
'twas Ritson. I onl^ made your marriage a mockery, 
by acting as the pnest. Mercy ! Oh, God ! those 
fixed glazed eyes, they turn me to stone — ^ice — ^ice. 
But now I was fire — raging fire, and now I am cold — 
stone-cold. Why do you glare so piteously ? Have 
mercy, mercy!" he shrieked, and covered his eyes 
with his hands, while his whole frame shivered in- 
tensely. Suddenly he raised them, and glanced 
hastily round, shudderingly, then started forward as 
if to escape, but his frame, quite exhausted, could 
bear no more, and he fell heavily insensible to the 
ground. 

** How strange !" muttered Will, whose mind was 
of that comfortably obtuse naturo, that though it 
might for a time oe startled by any strange out-of- 
the-way occurrence, was never deeply affected ; " how 
strange," he added. ** Was that a ghost, Little 
John?" He received no answer. "Whatever it was 
it quickly unearthed that old fox, eh?" and he 
slightly lauehed. 

Little Jonn turned quickly round, and said, sternly, 
** Silence ! William Gamwell 5 what we have this 
night witnessed is no matter to treat lightly, or to be 
spoken of with the jesting tongue of a foolish boy. 
SUence!" 

Will, thus rebuked, hung his head abashed, but 
speedily recovered himself^ and assisted his cousin to 
raise Gilbert, who lay without life or motion. ** We 
must leave that poor wretch there," said Little John, 
in a smothered tone of voice, " until we have borne 
Gilbert to his cottage. Gome, Will, we must carry 
the old man tenderly and gently." 

"m do my best," said Willj and the two pro- 
ceeded with the old man slowly through the forest, 
the pale moon showing them their way. As they 
neared the cottage, a long melancholy howl rose on 
the air ; they both shuddered as they heard it. 
'* That was old Lance," said Will, in a low voice. 
"And death is in the neighbourhood," uttered 
Little John, in a similar tone. 

By the time they reached the cottage-door, a faint 
sigh escaped from Gilbert's lips, evidencing returning 
animation. They stopped, and placed his feet to the 
ground, at the same time raising him to an uprisht 
position. He opened his eyes, and stared wildly 
round him, as if in expectation of seeing some object, 
the sieht of which would wither him. After taking 
the whole circuit in their elance, without witnessing 
aught, save the trees and lorest thinn looking grey 
in the broad moonlight, another sigh heaved his 
breast, but it was one of relief; he looked for a 
moment steadfastly at Little John, and then bent his 
gaze upon Will, without uttering a word ; there was 
something in the expression of his eye which Will 
did not exactly like ; it was staring, even to a glare. 
The lad looked at the sky and at Gilbert, then at the 
trees, returning his glance to Gilbert, and still found 
the old man's eye, vividly bright, fixed upon his face ; 
he thought he'd laugh, but the mirth died on his lip 
ere the sound could leave it ; he could not even smile 
beneath such a glance; besides he recollected that 



Little John had told him he had seen a matter not to 
be treated liehtly : however he could not rest under a 
feeling as if he was having a hole pierced through his 
heart with an instrument of ice, that being the 
sensation which the glance of Gilbert produced. He 
saw that even his sturdy cousin glanced misgivingly 
upon the old man, and at length being inwardly 
assured that it was beyond a possibility for human 
nature to sustain longer the gaze of that cold gr^ 
eye, he determined to break the silence, and said 
suddenly and abruptly, 

" How is it with thee, Gilbert ? Art better, man ? 
you look scared. I say. Little John, how he stares, 
don't he ?" 

" Come, Gilbert, man," said Little John, patting him 
kindly upon the shoulder, " look about thee, arouse 
thee ! there are none here but I and Will Scarlet." 

"No," uttered Will, with an anxious look over his 
shoulder, "there's nobody else — ^I mean — I don't 
think there is." 

"Then it was a dream — a waking dream," said 
Gilbert, speaking for the first time, in low husky 
tones ; " but, how awful !" He shuddered as he ut- 
tered this, and looked rapidly round. Will instinct- 
ively following his example, at the same time ex- 
claiming : — 

" It was no dream, though,. Gilbert, 111 gage my 
qtdvcr of my best arrows against a headless shaft : 
unless it be that four people may have the same 
dream at the same time, with their eyes open, and 
then—" 

"Will, Will, curb that tongue of thine," uttered 
Little John, hastily ; " it wags with more speed than 
wisdom. Now, Gilbert, this is thy cottage, enter ; a 
little spirit or strong ale will cheer thee ; the forest 
damps have chilled thee, come !" 

At this moment the long wild howl of a hound 
made the forest echo with its dreary sound. All 
three started on hearing it ; Gilbert shuddered vio- 
lently ; a deep groan burst from his quivering lips, 
and ne buried his face in his hands. His whole frame 
shook with an excess of emotion. At length it passed 
away, and he threw up his head with an effort of de- 
termination ! there was no moisture in his eyes, they 
were quite dry, and yet the cousins knew he haa 
wept, for they had seen the bie tears find their way 
between his fingers while they nad encompassed his 
features. He spoke, and his voice was as clear and 
calm as though he had not been under the influence of 
an intense excitement. 

" Friends," he exclaimed, " you have with me wit- 
nessed a vision, to you incomprehensible, to me a 
startling and fearful evidence, a corroboration of a 
frightful lustoiT, connected with one near and most 
dear to me. I cannot explain my meaning to you 
now; some other time will suffice. I have now a 
favour to ask of you, if the fear of a repetition of 
what you have seen will not fright you, and you are 
not cowed to gaze on the feice of the dead. I would ask 
you to assist me now and at once to burf the body of 
my wife's brother— dead to-day — beneatn the roots of 

that tree which showed you the spirit of my a lost 

angeL" Here his voice faltered for a moment, but by 
a strong exertion he mastered it, and continued ; " H!e 
lies in my cottage. A worthy priest, now beneath 
my roof, hath prayed over and for him, hath done all 
our holy religion commands ; it was his dying wisb 
that he should be laid beneath that tree ; from what 
we have seen, it is also the wish of another. I passed 
my word that it should be done, and, if alone I bear 
the body, and alone dig the grave — " 

" Say no more, good Gilbert," said Little John ; 
" so far as my help may serve, and that of this lad, 



whoee will exceeds oflk-times his power, we are at thj | Lincoln was smnmoned, and a bier was hastily oon- 
bidding. The sight of a sainted spirit will not fright i structed of hunting spears ; the old servitor took the 
one who may look on his conscience with a steaidj I body of Bitson upon his shoulders, and bore it to the 
eye ; neither will the fistce of the dead daunt him who | outside of the cottage door, accompanied by Little 
hath sent many riering rascals to their account, with- > John, and the remainder of the party. The corpse 
out giving them time for a shrift." I was then laid upon its rude coffin, and G-ilbert, Little 

" I am ready, too," chimed in Will ; " don't fear, \ John, Will Gbmwell, and Lincoln, each taking the 
Gilbert Hood, that I — lad as Little John calls me, to \ butt end of a spear, forming a handle in their hands, 
which I question his right of doing — shall fail you. < carried the body, while the good priest followed. 
I can look on the black muzzle of your sturdiest I Slowly they went along ; the night was cold, the 




•^jrhy — " i feet, uncheered by the sound of human voice, fell 

*' We doubt you not," interrupted Little John. I heavily and sadly on the ears. They reached the tree, 
suddenly 3 ** you have said enough. Lead on, Gilbert, < and they laid the body upon the damp grass, beside 
we will attend thee." \ the outlaw who still lay extended senseless. The 

G-ilbert did so, without another word, and they en- s branches and leaves of this strange tree waved slowly 
tered the cottage. They mounted the stairs, and saw \ and meaningly in the night air, giving foHh a low 
the body of Ritson, covered with the white cloth, a 5 sound like a dirge for the dead man. Gilbert, assisted 
cross upon his breast, and at his side, in attitude \ by Little John and Lincoln, cut through a profusion 
of austere and deep devotion, knelt father Eldred. > of wild flowers growing at the foot of the tree, and 
The light from the torches threw a red glare around \ cleared away the earth for a grave ; they had not dug 
the room, giving somewhat of an uneartmy character \ yevy deep ere Little John raised a round substance 
to the scene : patiently they awaited the termination I with his spade, and cried in a startling voice — 
of the friar's devotions, and when this time arrived, I " Holy Mother of God ! what have we here ? a 
Gilbert communicated his intention to him. > skull, as I am a living man !" 

** What has produced this sudden and hasty reso- \ " Ha ! give it me I" shouted GKlbert ; " it is mine ! 
lution, my son ?" demanded the father ; " believe me, I it is my nster" he shrieked ; snatching it violently 
it doth not appear seemly and certainly most I from Little John, and pressing it, humid and mould- 
strange. Why is this ?" \ covered as it was, to his lips ; he staggered wildly to 

" JUk me not now, good father," returned G-ilbert ; s and fro, and uttered incoherencies in a tone of voice 
" believe me, I have a good and sufficient reason, — one i little removed from a scream, and then sunk in a state 
wkich admits not of questioning ; thou shalt know all > of insensibility upon the earth. Will Gam well sprung 
anon, but not now." < forward and raised the old man's head upon his 

'* As you wish,'' said the friar meekly ; **yet must \ knee, 
your motive be deep and powerful, to make sueh sud- s ** There's no life in him !" he cried to his cousin, 
den interment of importance." \ " Look to him," said Little John, hastily ; '* hold 

** It is all powerfiu !" replied Gilbert. $ him gently and steadily while we complete the task 

At this instant the wild howl of the hound again \ he wished us to perform. Gently, Lincoln, we must 
rung sharp and clear through the forest, and then all I see what this means." 
was still again. \ *' It's the body of a woman," said Lincoln, carefully 

'* Heard you that ?" hoarsely whispered G-ilbert \ removing the mould from the remains of Gilbert s 
to the friar. > ill-fitted sister ; " these are a woman's garments — aye, 

"Even so," he replied; "many times this night | she has been foully murdered too. Look, here's a 
hath that dog howled wildly, mournfully, and even I knife sticking in her breast !" so saying, he raised up 
fearfully ; but 'tis one of those singular coincidences \ the headless trunk, and a thrill of horror run through 
which ofb arise without our being able to satisfactorily \ them as they saw he spoke truly ; even while they 
explain the cause." s were gazing upon it with this feeling, they were 

" Ah !" said Will, " but it's the moon they bay at \ startled by a hoarse voice breaking on their ears ; 
— it must be ; because how is a dog to know when I they all turned and saw the outlaw on his knees, 
any one is dead — nobody can tell them, you know, < glaring with looks of hideous distraction upon the 
unless a ghost " ] body which Lincoln still held. 

" Will !" cried Little John, reprovingly. The boy \ " Why do you show me this ?" he cried. " I did 
held his tongue, but wondered how it was that he \ not do it ; it was Bitson — it was he — it was he — drag 
could say nothing, since he'd been out that night, but s me not to it! Hell and death ! I tell you 'twas not 
he must be taken to task for it. \l; have mercy — ^let me go !" he shouted, and to their 

" There are sights and sounds, good father," said I astonishment he shuffled on nearer the body, until he 
Gilbert, whose determination seemed strengthened by i came quite close to it, yet struggling, as if impelled 
the wail of the hound, "which meet human eyes and \ by some unseen power violently against his inclina- 
ears, incomprehensible it may be to human under- \ tion. " I implore you," he continued, " let me fly. 
standing, but a construction may occasionally be put \ Hell ! I cannot bear to see it ! I cannot touch it i 
upon them, and when such is the case, it beflts us we 1 Damning tortures, drag me not so ! I — 'tis better to 
should act according to its dictates. So is it with me < die and meet the fiend's malice at once, than bear this 
to-night ; I feel cal&l upon, imperatively, to bury my I agony. Ha, ha ! thus I defeat you — ha, I triumph !" 
wife's brother this night, and by G^d's mercy it shall < and, ere a hand could be raised to stay him, he sprung 
be done ; when you shall know all, you will not \ at the body, clutched the knife from it, and buried its 
challenge the propriety of my action." I rusty blade in his heart. The blood shot out like a 

" Be it as you deem necessary," returned the friar, \ fountain from the wound ; he drew the knife out, 
who believed, although he was imacquainted with \ waved it in the air, turned roxmd and round, and fell 
Gilbert's motive, that it was influenced by some ver^ i upon the body of Bitson, dead. This was an occur- 
powarful consideration, and therefore made no further | rence as unlocked for as it was extraordinary, and for 
objection. < a short time suspended all their fiEMniltiea $ Lincoln 
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ma the first to break the nlenoe which ensued after \ the bird had flown, he was perfectly right ; thai 
this horrid spectacle. \ stormy personage, accompanied bj a party of his 

** There* s another grare to make,** he said ; " this I retainers, arrived at the dungeon door, found it £m- 
carrion mustn't hiy with the gentle bird, who has \ tened, and no key forthcoming ; but such an imple- 
been struck down by the knife of a hkwless, heartless | ment was not necessary to enable the persons without 
villain. A>i. me ! I see it now ! here lies my master's ? to discovc 



Ahj me ! I see it now ! here lies my master's e to discover who and what was within, for the cell 
sister — a bright youne thing she was. Master John ; I built nearly circular ; it was lit from above, and as it 
well do I remember her — ^here she Ues cruelly mur> ^ so fell out, the moon happened just to be looking in 
dered, and there, beneath the doth, Ues her murderer ; > at the grated window ; there was just sufficient light 
a roasting to his bones, the dog ! My master may | to discover, by an inspection through the key-hole^ 
tell why he would have them lie in one grave — it shall i that there was no person there, 
be so : but he should hang on the highest pine in the I "Ha! ha!" laughed the baron, with a ferooiouB 
forest, to bleach in the sun, if I had my will. For i tone, " admirable obedience of orders ! of vast service 
the other rogue, he shall have enough mould over him > a dungeon and goaler may be made ! Ho I ho ! By 
to prevent him defiling the green grass that may grow \ St. G-riselda, but my next prisoner shall be stuffed 
around, if not over him, but no more. A hang dog, | into one of my daughter's birdoases, and bound with 
if 'twere not for spoiling the look of the forest, he s threads ; 'twill keep him, to my thinking, as seourelj 
should dangle from one of the beechen or oaken arms \ as stone vralls and steel locks. Where is Launer ?'* 
of this very tree." I " Here, my lord," said one of the soldiers ; •• we 

*' Peace, old man," said Father Eldred, *' thou art \ brought him along with us in the hurry, for had we 
of an age to know that 'tis not right to speak ill of | left him he might have escaped." 
those who have passed away." | ** An' if he had, thou shouldst have hung in his 

"Ah! but father," observed Will, quickly, "if you | place," roared the baron. The man inwardW con- 
speak well of all who die, where is the use of being \ gratulating himself that he had not left £aimer 
good while living ?" | behind, brought him before his wrathful master. 

" A shrewd and a good saying — well said, lad," ut- s " Now, dog ! now, slave !'* continued Fita Alvrine, 
tered Lincoln ; " for if you speak well of a rogue \ " tell me what thou hast done with the key of this 
when he's dead, as well as of the good man, where is \ door, and by what vile cozening you have suffered the 
the gain of being virtuous ?" \ prisoner to escape ? Thou seest the door is looked, and 

"My children," said the friar, "who shall question \ the key abstracted; thou knowest the make of thj 
the wisdom of the All wise ; it is for Uim who framed | prisoner was not small enough to enable him to get 
human laws to judge who infringes them. It is for \ through the keyhole, or squeeze through the hart of 
Him to punish who has made rewards and punish- | his grated window ; he is not a beetle, to crawl through 
ments ; it is not for poor weak humanity to rail at \ the crack beneath the door, nor a breath of wind to 
those who have done wrong ; it is but a weakness, and | vanish through the crannies and crevices ; my temper 
a wickedness, for they have not the inflicting of the < is not easily moved, but the Holy Father jud^ 
eternal punishment ; and, as for the earthly reward, > between us, an' I have not cause for anger in tma 
a virtuous man should feel, if he finds it not in his \ case. I ask not much in asking where the prisoner 
own conscience, it is worthless ; he knows not of it j is who was entrusted to thy care, and I utter no more 
after he has quitted this earth, and the good which I than justice in determining that, if he is not speedily 
the knowledge of good actions may do to survivors, \ discovered, thou shalt supply his place in all things, 
is obtained by speaking their praises while they are > so far as punishment is concerned. Now, slavey tell 
here, and when they are gone it is enough for those < me where he is — how and in what way you liberated 
who have been so weak as to do ill, that their name > him. Ha ! by the foul fiend ! has any among yon 
should not be mentioned ; it would show a Christian \ been to the warder with orders to prevent any stran- 
charity, and the same end be gained. Proceed with \ ger passing ? Stand not there like dolts. No answer ; 
your work, my children ; the night wanes, and there s I thought so. Idiots ! one of you fly, and do't ; sway 
IS one lying senseless here, who needs your care \ with you." 

equally — nay, more, perhaps, than those who lay life- > A retainer instantly left his companions, and dashed 
less before you." \ down the passage at full speed ; he took no light with 

It was with right goodwill Little John worked ; \ him ; all was utter darkness ; he knew the path well, 
they speedily completed the two graves, and the \ but, in his haste, had not remembered a flight of 
worthy friar, in a clear voice, repeated the prayers for \ steps; not, therefore, taking the necessary precautions^ 
the dead over the bodies, and then they were laid in s he flew down them, head first, struck his temple against 
their respective places, two in one grave, and one i the sharp corner of a stone pillar, and, in an 
alone; the mould was heaped over them, and the bier > instant,with his skull fractured, lay dead upon the 
which had borne Bitson to his grave, served as a litter < ground. 

to convey Gilbert to his cottage. \ This accident enabled the trio to escape ; had it 

•'~^''~^™^^ — \ not occurred, the man would have reached the castle 

CHAPTER X. I gates first, and effectually prevented their departure | 

but fate ordained it otherwise. 

" May it please you, my lord," observed the leader 

SoMERviLLB. \ of the men, "as we reached this door, I observed a 

MiR.^Be8eech yon, father I \ light disappearing at the end of this passage ; the 

PRo.~Hence ! hang not on my garments persons bearing it must have entered the chapeL" 

MiB. Sir, avepiy Tbmpbst. \ " And thou stoodst here, quietly, thou inconsiderate 

Proteus. 1 like thee well, i ass ! and let me waste time and breath, while the rascal 

And will emptoy thee in some semce presently. \ ^ escaping: away! on with you, after him, and if 

JoL.— In what yott please;—! will do what lean. l i ^ i?- i- xu v a i i -^„ 

PBO.-I hope thou wilt. \ jou let hun slip through your fingers, knaves! you 

Two Gbntlxmbn or Vbbona. i shall — ^you shall see — ^you shall see — " Here the 
^N Bobin conjectured that the baron would \ baron was at a loss for a simile which would express 
not stay bug at the door of the dungeon \ th« punishment he would favour them with, in case 
which had confined Allan, ere he discovered ) of failure, and finished by saying, " I cannot think 



*' And from his lips 
A thousand thronging corses hunt their wny : 
He calls bis stout allies, and in a line " 
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BOW, Irat m inrent something hideously torturing for 
•U." So saying, he seized a torch firom one of the 
men, and dashed on. They soon reached the chapel ; 
entered it ; and found the Lady Christabel standing 
in an attitude of feur and alarm. 

''Ha!** shouted the baron, and rushed to her. 
** How's this, Christabel! here at this hour! Where's 
thy minion, shameless wench ? Speak at once, and 
without fidsehood ! Why stand ye there like fools ?** 
he roared, as he saw the men stand in a cluster gazing 
upon him and his daughter. ^ Search every nook 
and cranny ; leave no spot undiscovered ; quick.** 
The men spread themselves over the chapel with their 
torches, wnile he turned and again questioned his 
daughter. 

"Where is the traitor, Allan ?'* he cried ; ** tell me. 
I know you are acquainted with the place of his con- 
oealment ; and by the mass, if I catch him, he shall 
rue the hour he entered Nottingham Castle. Where 
is he? tell me at once, and don't stand trembling 
with thi^ white sanctified face, as if you were a lamb, 
and I was a wol( who intended to swallow you. 
Speak! WhereisheP*' 

** I know not,** returned the affHghted maid, not 
iiiunng to look the passionatc old man in the face. 
She spoke the truth ; she did not know where her 
lover was, and the old gentleman had also given birth 
to an apt simile, for he did look very Uke a wolf 
about to make a meal of a lamb. 

« 'Tie false !** he shouted, " he is here.** 

•• Indeed he is not,** replied Christabel ; " there are 
none here but your attendants and ourselves.** 

"That will speedily be decided,** he exclaimed. 
**For what purpose came you here ?** 

**To pray at my mother's tomb,*' returned she, 
with her eyes filled with tears. Her father gazed 
ftead£utly upon her for a moment, and then turned 
Away to the men, who were returning from an un- 
•Qcoessful search. 

"What success?** he demanded. 

" We cannot discover either of them,*' said one of 
the men. 

"Bither of them!*' repeated the baron fiiintlv, who 
had been consoling himself with the idea that he had 
at least Bobin in his safe possession, and had but 
little doubt that by making a great show of inflicting 
punishment upon the youth, he might again get Allan 
in his power, for he well knew he possessed that keen 
sense of honour to make every effort to free from 
danger any one whom he might have led into it. 
When, therefore, the man made use of the word 
" either," he experienced a sort of strange misgiving 
that Bobin had also taken wing ; he therefore ad- 
vanced to the man, and laying; his hand upon his 
shoulder with a firm grasp, he repeated "Either! 
What mean you by either ? One only has escaped ! 
Who are you ? and what mean you ?** 

" May it please you, my lord baron,*' returned the 
man, " my name is Caspar Steinkopf ; I was one of 
the guard upon the ramparts, I had the watch on the 
eastern wing — ** 

"Ha!" interrupted the baron, with a roar, and 
oommenv^ed compressing his fingers, "you had the 
charge of the other prisoner, who was confined in the 
turret upon the eastern wing of the ramparts. Do not 
tell me that he is escaped, for if you do, I'll bury the 
blade of this knife to the haft in your vile carcase, 
thou worse than doe.*' 

The man remainea silent ; the baron grew white; 
his lips quivered with rage ; he drew his breath short 
■lid thick ; he tightened his grasp of the man ; he drew 
forth his poinavd, and in a voice thick with passion, \ 
Cfied— 



"Tell me, has he too escaped? Speak, slave, or 
this moment is your last.*' 

"You have said, my lord, if I tell you he has 
escaped you'll kill me,*' said the man, m a dogged 
sullen tone, and with a look as if he thought there 
were two words to say to it. 

" And so I will,** groaned the baron between his 
teeth. 

"Then Fll hold my tongue,*' replied the man, with 
commendable prudence. 

Swift as lightning rose the baron's arm, with the 
intention of putting his deadly threat in execution. 
The knife gleamed in the air ; ere it could descend, a 
piercing shriek from Christabel arrested its progress. 

" Father, father !'* she screamed, " would you de- 
secrate my mother's tomb by a foul murder ?'* The 
exclamation of Christabel had the desired effect ; the 
baron hurled the fellow from him, sheathed his knife^ 
and in a cold stem voice bade his daughter retire to 
her chamber ; then turned to his men. 

"They have both escaped me through thy vile 
laziness and carelessness, dogs,** he cried. "Now 
mark me, they cannot be far from hence, probably are 
already in the warder's custody ; but should they have 
succeeded in passing him, to horse all of you, and 
pursue them with all the speed your beasts can make. 
Their route lies through the forest towards Mansfeld- 
woodhaus ; keep on their track, and you must quickly 
overtake them ; mind, I take no excuse, you muH^ 1 
tell you, overtake them, ye being mounted, and they 
upon foot ; bind them hand and foot, and return with 
all diligence. Away with ye 1 make up by your ex- 
pertness in the pursuit for your carelessness in 
suffering them to escape. Away !" 

The men instantly quitted the chapel at a rapid 
pace : at the same moment Maude entered ; imme- 
diately Christabel ran towards her, and plaoed her 
finger on her lip. 

" He is safe," whispered Maude. Her lady muttered 
a prayer, and prepared to quit the chapel, closely 
followed by Maude. 

" Ho ! stay," cried the baron, who overheard hei* 
whisper ; " come back : come hither, Maude, a word 
with you, girl; nearer — d'ye think I am going to 
eat you ?'* 

" I don't know," she replied, affecting great fright ; 
"you look very awful, and open your mouth so wide.** 

" Come, come, Jezabel, I know better who I have 
to deal with,** retorted Fitz Alwine, nodding know- 
ingly. " You are not so easily frightened at a frown f 
but believe me you shall have something to friehten 
you if you tell me not at once ' who is sajfe.' I heard 
you, hussy ; come, no shuffling, tell me who is safe ?" 

" I didn't say anybody was safe," replied Maude, 
playing with the end of her long sleeve^ and still 
affecting simplicity and fright. As the baron felt 
perfectly assured that she was acting, he began to fume. 

" Out upon ye, for a lying jade," he roared ; " with 
mine own ears I heard thee say ' he is safe.' Now 
mark me, girl, your pretended fright and foolery 
don't deceive me ; I can see you have assisted the 
knaves to escape ; I shall shortly have them tied neck 
and heels and thrown into the moat — " 

" When you set them,** interrupted Maude, looking 
in his face wim an air of simplicity, but a most 
wicked expression playing in the comer of her eyes* 
The baron ground nis te^h, and continued^- 

" That will be in a few hours, at fSarthest ; do not 
flatter yourself that thev will elude me so easily. If 
I discover that you nave been an instrument in 
effecting their escape, woe betide you! — ^you shall 
tremble then in right earnest.** 

"What will you do ?" asked Maude, quietly. 
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The baron opened his eyes rather wide, and then 
replied, with a moat significant nod of the head, "you 
shall see.** 

** But I should like to know, because I might then 
be prepared,'* she returned, still affecting great sim- 
plicity of manner. 

" Insolent jade ! jon shall learn soon enough, nerer 
fear ; you'll learn your fate too quick for your peace 
of mind, 1*11 warrant me ; you shall know, don t be 
afraid," said the baron, with an awful £rown. 

•* Oh, but I am,** she replied. "But come my lady, 
you will be chilled if you stay in this damp place.** 

"Answer me, jade! ere you depart,** roared the 
baron ; " Who meant you when you said * he is safe ?' *' 

" Since you will hare it, my lord, Egbert Lanner is 
fayourite of mine, and you misunderstood me, 



a 



for instead of saying he is safe, I asked is he safe ? 
meaning that same £gbert Lanner, whom you pro- 
mised to throw into the moat ; that was all, my lord,** 
uttered Maude, dropping a curtsey. 

" 1 know you are aeceivinff me, he replied j " but 
beware, I shall soon know aU ; and then if I disooTor 
you to have conspired against me, 1*11 fling your 
knave into the moat, and you af^er him.*' 

*' Thank ye, my lord,** cried Maude with a laugh, 
and ran after her mistress, who had already quitted 
the chapel. Swearing a fierce oath, the mighty and 
puissant noble followed her at a rapid pace. 

He was in anything but a pleasant frame of temper : 
the gout, in the first instance, promoted his native 
irascibility; secondly was increased by the visit of 
Allan, his language and conduct, coupled with that 
shown him by Bobin. Their subsequent escape, 
at a moment when he was consoling himself for the 
indignities he fancied he had sufiered, by the con- 
templation of the manner in which he purposed 
punishing them added fuel to the fire — and to 
crown all, to be bearded by his daughter's 
waiting-maid, to be laughed at by one who ought 
— he thought — to expire with terror at his frown, 
had the same effect as the rowel of a spur would 
have, when smartly inflicted upon the sore ribs of a 
flery steed. 

Ill his rage, he felt an inclination to prance and 
curvette as the said animal might be supposed to do 
while under the influence of the goad, but this would 
have been rather inflra diff.^ and therefore he did not 
indulge himself ; hie determined, however, at least to 
seek out his daughter and rate her soundly { he might 
be enabled thus to carry off his pent-up choler as a 
safety yalve carries off the waste steam ; besides, he 
had been left in the dark. 

When his followers had retired to obey his orders, 
they took their torches with them, and Maude's little 
lanthom was the only light left ; when she departed 
she took her light with ner, and the choleric noble 
drew a fresh insult from this act, in thus leaving him 
alone lightless. 

As we haye said, swearing a fierce oath, he followed 
Maude at a rapid pace, but she was nimble — her lady 
had got the start, and kept it ; Maude, having 
something more than an idea, that if the old gentle- 
man overtook her he would beat her, did her best to 
reach her mistress for the sake of her protection. 
We htfve said she was nimble, and that the Lady 
Christabel had the start of her ; it must also be un- 
derstood that the baron was sixty, stiff-limbed, and 
encased in a suit of mail ; it may, therefore, be easily 
supposed that, although he used his best speed, she 
had much the advantage. 

Nothing despairing, noweyer, he trotted on, but not 
being a bit hotter acquainted with the path than the 
unfortunate wight vmo had lost his me in fiidling 



down the fiight of steps, and possessing the same ide« 
that the passage was of one level to the end, being 
also without a light to guide his inexperience, ana 
keeping up his trot, as may be expected, he en- 
countered a similar accident to the poor fellow who 
had preceded him ; but he was not going at the -»^r»^ 
speed. 

When his foot went suddenly down the first step^ 
his brain immediately received the impression of m 
fiight of steps ; he instantly used what exertion Im 
could put into force, and leaped out into the darknoai 
with tne full hope and expectation that he should torn 
up somewhere ; it seemed an age to him while 
describing the distance from one level to the other. 
The attraction of gravitation was not suspended in 
his case any more Uian it is in all others, and of a 
consequence he came in contact with the ground vrith 
a heavy crash ; his feet struck the groun(^ his knees 
struck his chin, his teeth bit his tongue, his forehead 
and nose struck a pillar, and his eyes struck fire. 

Bid the most pious and patient man — we except 
Job, and perhaps the exception proves the rule — ever 
bite his tongue by accident, sharply and vigorously, 
or have his eyes flashed fire from a violent blow of 
the nose, and not slip out an oath ? No — not even 
the Pope, heaven save the mark ! It cannot, thm- 
fore, be supposed that even our testy baron was very 
quiet under this dispensation of Providence. He was 
not stunned, but nearly ; his mouth was full of blood, 
and he sputtered a round of fierce oaths, laying every 
saint in the calendar under contribution ; he rolled 
over and over, and as he stretched out his hand to 
assist himself to rise, he laid it upon the cold face of 
the dead retainer; for a moment he left it there in. 
shuddering wonderment, then hastily vrithdrew it — ^a 
cold tremor pervading his frame — he knew it was a 
human face he had laid liis hand upon — that hand 
was wet — it must be blood. God of Heaven ! 'twas 
not his daugliter Christabel ? with the same swiftness 
with which the thought fioshed through his brain, he 
again drew his hand over the corpse — the habiliments 
were those of a soldier ; besides, there was a stiff 
beard upon the chin, that decided the question at 
once — it must be one of his own soldiers ; he roared 
for lights, and was answered by the echo of his own 
voice from the hollows of that dreary passage ; ha 
grew hideously alarmed, and gave another stentorian 
roar with a like result ; then he jumped up, and in 
the intense darkness groped his way along as swiftly 
as he could ; he soon arrived at the corridor leading 
to the inhabited portion of the castle, and then was 
not long in making himself heard, or in gathering a 
party to return to the spot whore he had discovered 
the body. Upon reaching it, it was recognised as one 
of those who had kept watch upon the ramparts at 
the time of Bobin's escape ; the cause of his death 
was conjectured from the baron's accident, and he 
was borne away to receive the last sad rites prepara- 
tory to his interment. 

Having directed what he deemed necessary in this 
affair, the baron repaired to his daughter's chamber 
with the peaceful intention of acquainting her that 
he would rather plunge a poinard in her bosom than 
see her the wife of iJlan Clare ; also that he pur- 
posed at once looking out for a husband for her, and 
marrying her as soon as the arrangements could be 
made with the first suitor who suited him, and he 
had somebody in his eye, with whom he intended 
communioatinff, even on the morrow — the audacious 
conduct of Allan rendering decisive measures neces- 
sary ; theescape of the latter hadpreveutedhim punish- 
ing him bodily, but he ohucklea and revelled in the 
thought that by marrying his daughter to anot her^ 
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Ilo oonld most exquisitely torture him, whether in or 
oat of his power. 



your jealousy will scarcely be aroused by him — a 
great point gained in the marriage state, and well 



Allan had threatened him ; had thrown out dark < worthy of sacrificing a few minor qualities to. He is 
and mysterious hints of being able — ^by a word — to > enormously rich — another great point ; has great in- 
crush him ; and upon this had proceeded so &r as to | fluenoe at Court — a greater still. I hare made up my 
propose terms, but had been hastily cut short by \ mind that you shaU marry him ; he is willing, and I am 
being consigned to the custody of aparty of men-at- s delighted at the opportunity of thus aggrandising you, 
arms, and by them to a dungeon* Tdb baron laughed \ for though I am a baron and he a knight, his wealth 
at his threats — there was but one cause he had for I and influence far exceed mine, and I mav shortly 
fear, but that he felt assured Allan could not know ; \ stand in need of good aid. There are a Jew other 
he, therefore, pshaw' d away the little doubts, which, > things which hare assisted in deciding me, with which 
spite of himself, would arise. When he entered the I I wiU not trouble you just now. I send my propo« 
room, he found his daughter seated at a small table, \ sals to him to-morrow ; in six days he will answer me 
upon which stood a crucifix, a vase of flowers, and a s in person ; on the seventh you shall wed him in the 
few indicatiyes of feminine presence ; she was gazing | chapel." 

steadfastly upon something, which immediately upon > " Nerer !" burst from the lips of the agonized girl ; 
her father^s entrance, she lud in her bosom ; he noticed I " I will never consent !" 
the act, and coming close to her, said hastily — \ The baron laughed. 

** What bauble was it you have just concealed ?" s " I never thought of asking your consent — no such 

" No bauble,'* returned Christabel, timidly. \ intention ever crossed my brain," said he, bitterly. 

" *TiB false,** he cried, raising his voice, ** I say S " Fool! you have nought to do but obey — you have 
'twas some bauble.** ^ I no alternative !'* 

^ We hold a difierence of opinion, father,'* said > A shade passed over her pale features, and her 
Christabel, essaying a faint smile. \ small lips compressed with a sudden determination, as 

" Do we ?" retorted he, with a sneering duck of ; if a thought passed through her mind that there was 
the hc»d ; " 'tis most probable we do ; for you to think s one. 

as I do, would be complimenting my powers of thought I " I leave you now," he continued ; " you can re- 
to an extent of which I might be wondrous proud !" > fleet or not as you please, upon what I have said — all 

" You jest, father I" s you have to do is to obey ; nothing you may say or 

" Not when I ask you to tell me what you so hastily : do can make me alter my determination." 
concealed on my entrance.** I " I would to God my mother were living !** uttered 

Christabel was silent. \ the poor girl, with a sudden passion of tears, 

'* Christabel !" said the baron, sternly, " were that 5 The boon's brows lowered until they almost 
a bauble, a trinket of small import, you would not {touched his cheek bones, then turning suddenly, he 
hesitate to show it me at once without demur ; I I hastily quitted the room. He returned to his own 
cannot, therefore, but suppose it is something which < chamber ; for near an hour he paced it, buried in 
you liave a powerful motive to conceal. I have a \ deep but uneasy thought. Among the many throng- 
father's right to question, to know all you do or think, s ing memories that crowded his brain was the recol- 
and I will. Tell me — what have you there ?" \ lection of the lonely situation in which his only child 

" A miniature !" replied Christabel, after a slight > had been placed for some years ; debarred intercourse 
hesitation, and trembling with apprehension. \ with her own sex, save her waiting maid, Maude — 

"Whose P whose, I say ?' demanded the baron. \ and an oath escaped him as her name crossed him — 

Christabel spuke not ; her father grew a little s without even the kindness or attention of a parent to 
frantic. | cheer her, having lost her mother when so young ; and 

" Whose miniature is it ? I have a right to know, | he could not help confessing to himself that he had 
and I will ?" he cried. < treated her by no means affectionately ; her portion, 

" I cannot tell ! I will not tell I** she said, gathering | he felt, had been a sorry one ; he was now in the act 
some spirit from the emergency of her situation. " If | of violating her best and dearest feelings, by wedding 
you have the right as a father to question, I have the \ her to a man she could never love, and separating her 



right as a free agent to withhold an answer, where my 
conscience teaches me I have done no wrong !" 
" Oh, ho !*• laughed the baron stormily, ** your con- 



for ever from one whom she loved, and who returned 
it devotedly and adoringly. 

Although even this reflection affected him strongly. 



science will always teach you you have done no wrong \ it had no influence as regarded a change in his deter 
when it crosses your pleasure ; mighty fine, truly !" I mination ; but he resolved to act with more kindness 

" You wrong me, father — with me 'tis a monitor to s and tenderness than he had hitherto done, and even 
whose dictates I rigidly adhere!" she returned firmly. | with a sudden thought he left his apartment to seek 

** To be sure, I'm an old rascal, that must be un- 5 hers, late as it was, and say a few kind words to her. 
derstood," cried the baron, in a tone becoming very < When he gained the door of her room he stopped for 
forte ; " but I have an objection, a singular one, per- > a moment, and heard a low sob ; it smote him on the 
haps, of not liking to be told so, particularly by my i heart as the sad sound met his ear, and opening the 
own child. But of that enough ; I care not to look on \ door quietly, he softly entered ; he saw her busily en- 
the bauble. 'Tis the miniature of that audacious knave I gaged in writing. 

and vagabond, Allan Clare. Now, mark me, Chris- i Now, be it understood, that writing at that period 
tabel, I have come to a decision respecting him ; if he > was a most uncommon accomplishmeut, even for a 
is once in my power, he dies, without hope or chance \ baron's daughter, but she had acquired it in early 
of being spared. So much for him ! and rather than i days from Allan, who, having been intended for the 
see you his wife — pah!— I'd fling you from the highest s church, had attained an art then principally confined 
battlements of the castle ; but I have no fear of such \ to the priesthood. The baron stared on seeing her 
an event occurring. I intend you to marry imme- > occupation, and advanced stealthily to the table ; she 
diately ; your husband wiU be Sir Tristram of Golds- \ was too intently engaged in her task to notice him, 
borough ; he is not young, it is true, but ho is I and for a moment he stood and gazed upon the small 

Cnger than I am, and I am not old ; nor is he over $ fair characters traced by hear pen in wonderment : she 
dsoxhe. But those are good qualities in a husband ; \ raised her head, in the act of thought, and saw her 
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been writing ; but slie was too Ute, her father bad ae- 
oared it. She attempted to fly, bat he seised her by 
the wrist and grasped her ftnnlj. Oreroome by 
fright and agony she sank to the ground, burying 
her hae in the hand which yet remained un 



Ha! ho! ah, rile jade!" ahouted the baron, 
springing after her ; **oomeback! S*death, FU scatter 
thee to the winds if thou dost not. Ho, husaey! 
jade ! Jezabel ! come back— ^restore me that paper, or 
you shall perish, I swear by Hell and all its fiends ! 



ihackled. i But it was not the intention of Maade to escape $ 

With eyes glowing like burning coals did the baron s she had thrust the note to Allan in the bosom of her 
endeavour to decipher the writing, but in Tain, for, as \ dress, while she clutched the paper she had reoeiTcd 
we haTe said, in those days the art being principally > from Christabel in her hand. She suffered the baron 
confined to the priesthood, barons neither read nor < to overtake her, seise her, struegle, and erentually to 
wrote. He looked at it, followed every line, every | get the paper from her. In ms rage he raised his 
latter, slowly and carefully, and then he could not | hand to strike her, but she fixed her clear bright eye 
loake it out ; he might as well have essayed to de- ] full upon him, and he — thinking before he acted— 



cipher a Chaldaio or Parsee manuscript, without hav 
ing heard or seen the language, as understand what 
that paper contained. Twenty times did he wish that he 
had acquired the art, but it was a vain wish, and he felt 
it so ; however, he resolved to be satisfied, and there- 
fore determined to take it to his confessor, who could 
read it, and would translate it word for word to him. 
He still held his daughter by the wrist, and he thought 
she hung very heavily, and very silently withal ; he 
looked at her, spoke to her, and found she had fiunted. 
He lifted her from the floor, and laid her upon a 



stayed his arm. 

** I did my lady's bidding,'* she said, calmly. 

"Away to your lady!" he roared $ "teU her she 
shall rue this bitterly." 

Maude turned as if sullenly from the spot, bat, 
when out of his sight, flew ioyfully with her prixe 
to detail her success to her fair mistress, who set 
waiting her return with a heart beating high with 
hope and excitement. 

The baron gained hia own chamber and placed the 
counterfeit paper in the confessor's hands, bidding 



couch of rude form in the room, and then violently i him read it at once ; the old man opened it, placed 
rung a hand-bell which stood upon the table ; its | it near the taper, and read as follows : — 
summons was speedily obeyed by Maude. As she < , l^» L»t 

entered, the baron said, sternly ^ . . ^ „ r®!! Ullltt Illlltt MKH UIIK, tul fett ClfrBtabL 

** Jezabel! look to your mistress, she has fainted ; j ' ^ 

and so passed from the apartment. The girl flew to \ When winter bringeth violets and clothes the earth with snow, 
the La^Christabel, and used every means to recover ^*S^"***' ***''*" ■" dreaminjr, and snow.dro|« >gla to 

her; in a few minutes she succeeded. Christabel^ — * 

gazed wildly round, as if unconscious where she was, 
and then ejaculated — " Oh, Maude 1" burst into tears 
in the arms of her attendant. 

" Dear lady, what is the matter ?" asked Maude, 
with a tone of kind interest ; *' sweet madam, tell me; 



When thy beauty bringeth gentle words and Idndsr looka to 

thee, 
When in gladness thou art smiling, wilt thoa cast a thooi^ 

on me? 

Dear level 

'* Pshaw !" cried the baron, interrupting hun, ** that 



perhaps I may assist you I" \ ^^uff j there must be some mistake !" 

As soon as she could recover herself sufficiently to " ^ gije JO^ ^^^ Uteral interpretation of these cha- 
talk, she detaUed the whole occurrence to her, con- \ meters, nuldly responded the confessor; "there le 
eluding by acquamting her, that she had written to ^^^* ^^^ I J^®*^ ^^ **" , ^ 

AUan, and that her father had detected her, seized , ^7 aU means,' said the baron; "there may yet 
the letter, and carried it off with hun. Maude hesi- }>e Bomethmg to hear. I am satisfied it was no mere 
toted little in uttering her sentiments respecting the love-sick song she was writing, her agitation was too 
character of the baron, and puzzled her brain for a fiH^eat on discovering me for that. Bead on. 
short thne in what way to assist her hidy ; suddenly The old man, making a slight deferential mohnation 
she cried— > ^^ ^^® head, continued reading — 

"I have it! a good thought ! ^l^quiok, madun, ,pri„j.tln,. bringeth braeinth. ud .wMert •eorttd 

Sit down and write something uke what your father > flow'rs, 

ran away with, and give it me ; be quick ! \ When the sunshine cometh hiughing through warm and 

« I do not know what to write," said Christabel, a ^ fresli'ning show'rs, 

s*^^i 1. ^ . JI1 $ When the Jessamine and rose-bndare winning: smiles from 

little abstract-edly. 5 ^hee, 

"Anything! a song will do — make haste madam, i When thy heart is fall and thrilling, wilt then cast a thought 
or I shall be too late to serve you !" cried the impatient > on me 7 Svteet love 

Maude. s 

" Take this," said Christobel, opening a box ; she \ when fair summer bringeth joyousness and kkies of clear 

took from it a written paper and gave it to Maude, \ ,^ deep blue, 

who inrtantly departed U> Z baron\ apartment with ^^X'^^'ilJii'in;. *^ " ' "^ 

it. She entered without asking permission, and saw \ when the calm air, cool and fragrant with sweet breath, 
thebaron and his confessor seated togetlier; the baron < kisses thee, 
was m the act of handmg the paper to the confessor. Whe^^me ? ^* *" ' * * 

" How now, jade !" cried the baron, wrathfullv ; I Dear Unro I 

" what brings you thus abruptly into my presence ?" ^ , , , , . 

My hidy wants the paper you took away," she "Pish!" inteirupted the baron, his countenance 



said pertly, and drawing as near to the confessor as expressing great annoyance ; « I suppose we snaU have 
ehe could without excitmg suspicion. the round of the seasons. PaJi ! this love stuff will 

" Thoa liest, Jezabel ! she would not dare send make me sick. Is there any more ? ^^ 
such a messase I" roared the baron, enraged at the l " There is another verse, my lord, 
interraption. \ " Ah ! well, I suppose I must endure it. Bead on | 

« Yes she would, and I mutt take the paper," she I may perhaps gather something froni that, if I liare 
aniweced, snatching it at once out of the confessor's \ failed to do so in the others. Proceed, growled the 



fisther's form standing before her. She shrieked with \ hands, ere he could be aware of any such mt^w t^ iffla 
terror, and clutched at the paper on which she had \ and then darted out of the room. j 
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Having jloished his interruption, tha father agun 
cominenc-Bd — 

Wtaf a autumn brincetb ricbnt tniiia. but alto uil decay. 
When Ihiogi whicbwere lbs •umm»r joy are fiiiiingfiisl.iiaT. 

WteB hearts tod lonki grow cold and JIiIm— «b \ torn thj 
tboughlB to met 

Sw«t loyal 

thy thoughts to mo, sweet We!'" re- 
pented the baron, in a mimicking tone. " I hare beea 
dnpcd, by St. Peter!— hut it shall not be Tot long. I 
mubt look to thia. Father, I would be alone — good 

Peaeo unto thee, mj aon ; tha holy mantle of St. 
Dunstau be upon thee, and enable thee to uoraTel 
the artifieci of the weaier sex ■" atid invoking a 
'leasing upon hit head, the old man departed. The 
burun gave a grim smile aa he left the room, and then 
1 „iin a aeries of cogitations. Leaving him deeply 
uricd in them, we return to tbs indefatigable 
llttude. 

Ascertaining from her mistress thnt the billet which 
her father had detected hor writing was intended for 
Allan Clare, she set about devising 
speady arrival ut its deatlnation, She had a foster- 
brother ia the eastlo — a youth about fourteen yean 
old, quick, intelligent, brave, and devnled to her, 
lui ing her as heartily as if thoy were cliildron of Che 
same mother. She sought him out — he had been 
asleep since sii, and it was now ten, a manstrous late 
hour, at that period, to bo up and awake j she aroiued 



the Uasal the whole round of Che 
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m BOBnr hood 

him from his pallet, and when sufficiently awalce to \ lore," cried Mande, laughing, '* and that's an oath 
comprehend her, she said — > nothing should make me break." 

** Hal, I want you to do me a serrice — nay, 'tis one i ** Then, if it's possible for mortal to do this, Maude, 
to the Lady Christabel, of greater yaluo than to mc." i Til do it j I'm only mortal, but a kiss from Grace 

" m dov' said the lad. \ May, and a kind look from you, Maude, would make 

" There is danger in it.'* \ me "dare anything. Good-bye, God bless you, Maude," 

" So much the better : if there wasn't any danger, \ exclaimed he, enthusiastically ; and leaning over hia 
of what value would bo the serrice ?" said the boy, \ horse's neck, kissed Maude's cheek, waved his hand, 
bluntly. I and dashed off on his errand. 

" I may trust you, dear Hal ?" said Maude, winding \ " Good-bye, Ck)d bless thee, and the Holy Mother 
her arm round his neck as she sat by his side on the I speed thee !" said Maude, as she watched his de- 
paUet, and fixing her clear dark eyes upon his. I parture. She listened attentively to discover how he 

**To the death, Maude, to the death! or infamy, | would succeed in passing her father i she heard them 
disgrace, and a dog's death be my portion," said he, s talk, heard Hal's voice utter the word " leech," then 
earnestly. \ the drawbridge waa lowered, the hooffa of the nag 

"I knew, Hal, I might rely on you," she replied, > dattered over it, and the noise of the nivni of the 
joyously and even proudly ; " jou must attire your- ^ bridge to ita resting-place caught her ear. She gave 
self now, get the swiftest nag from the stalls — " \ utterance to s deep breath, and returned to her 

"That's mine, Maude," interrupted the lad; **my \ mittreaa. 
little nag, Maude ; I named her after you, sister — 
Flying Maude, I call her, for there is none to come 
near her : I tell you, Maude, she can — " 



CHAPm XL 



"Yes, yes," interrupted Maude in her turn, "I | Lbon.— By my troth, my lord, I camoC tallest to ttink 
know she^ the best nog in Christendom. Now, dress j of it; but that she lores him witii aa tanitd alUUea^— It ia 

yourself, and meet mc at the keep; let me see how P^^.V^^^jS^i^ial^e'dithlmt ce«Url^it. 
nimble you can be. \ Claud.— Faith, like enou^fh. 

Maude ran out of the little chamber without wait- < Leon.— O Godi counterfeit! There never was coeaitorfeit 
ing a reply; the lad rose and donned his clothes **'1*"***°*^^**®°*"^***^"'|5(*''JJ*JSJ J^^ 
swiftly, and departed to the stables, saddled and \ 

bridled his mare, and went to the keep; there he H'^tI,.?'?^*'"' ''''^y l^^wT"* "!!IL!?* * 

I" J ,, J .\. f ,._ ^* I If not, I'll die your maid ; to be year fellow 

Ibund Maude waiting for him. You may deny me, bat inibevoariervaiit, 

•* Well done, Hal ; right good speed you have i "Whether you will or no. 

used," she cried, using a little judicious flattery. \ ^^.j,,,^ Tmmfbst. 



"Now, mark me well; when you quit the castle, puss \ !t^ \y):^OBINHOODandhistwocompaiiioiiatiaedtheir 
through the town, from thence through the forest till I /; j'^^x best speed in threading the mreit; the bright 
you come to a cottage on the border, near Mansfeld- < x^y^^ moon showed them their path ahnost aa dear 
woodhaus ; 'tis kept by a forester, named Hood ; bid - as if they had had daylight to ffuide them. BoHnfolt 
him put this billot in the hands of one Allan Clare — \ merry ; the fumes of the ale he had drunk had not 
for you will probably reach the cottage before Allan ; 5 vanished, and his apirits, beneath the influence of the 
tell him 'tis for no one else, and to give it to no one > potent bevora^ he had somewhat unsparingly quaffed, 
else, if he would not peril the life of one who can and < were at no inconsiderable height ; his compeniona 
wiU do him service : then give this bow and quiver to I could boaat of no such lightness of heart. Allan'a ill 
his son Bobin, aud say that he shall speedily learn < guccesa had much depreased hia spirits, and the stout 
when the coast is clear, that he may again meet one ] friar, who really felt loriiigly inclmed towards the fair 
who will be waiting his coming. Ton imderstand \ Maude, was dull and Teied at her recent treatment 
me, Hal ?" \ at him, and the fimrar Ae had shown Bohin. 

" Yes, well," was the reply. $ ** By the Holy Hiaerere T muttered he, **! sm, to 

" On your way through the forest, he careful to i mj thinking, a pro^ aiaii, stout, and ttnright- 
avoid any of the retainers who mi^ be out—'* \ Umbed, nor iJl-frvomd f the mazzard ; migbl 1 jAge 

" How ! Maude 1'* exchdmed the hoy in surprise, i by fsvours alreac^ reerived, I am no inudl ftfiarite 
" Seek for no reason, you shall know the whereof \ with her, yet her oondttct to-day would sees thai ahe 
anon ; do as I bid ye — aroid thim all ; or if you i eared not a jot for me. Ah t well, if ahe pfifcta a 
should fall into their company witiumt being able to \ attm, beardless boy to se^ let her i'&ith ; biArew 



help it, say anything rather than rereal thy errand. 
Do this, Hal, as you lote me t and should you over- 
take three persons, one of whom It Tna Xuck — you 
know him ?" 

The boy nodded affimtatlfelt* 

"His two companions imi he AHui Clare and 
Bobin Hood; the youngest and best looking— at 
least, but never mind thA— is Bohin i ghre him the 
bows, arrows, and my message, .and to AUan Clare 
the missive. If my father asks yoit| as tou pass the 
drawbridge, what takes you abroad so iatu, tsU 1dm 



me ! I care not to be in rivalry with such as !• ; if 
she like him, let her love light on him i' Gbd's attie ! 
Tet, perhaps, she did it hot to try mo. I am a iMl to 
he jealous of such as he." 

" Well, jovhA CMlsB, as the pretty Mnnde <*b118 
thee," shonfed ldlli% with a merry Wh, **Ikiher 
Tuck, aa I ahnl hmieeiiftih eall thee, what art thou 
conninff oftr in tlmt ksmed brain of thine ? Thou 
art aa dull as a hatStj ; thy name, instead of being 
jovial Giks, shonld he wolhl Oitea." 

" It is the province of the ia? oued to laugh and 



the Lady Christabel is sick and requires *leMl| Whom \ he merry, and of the discomlEied and deceived to bo 
you are about to fetch. Do this well, fial, and I'll 5 sad nd dnU, Master Bobin,*' returned the friar, with 
say all the kind sweet things I can in your favour to j n sneer, " therefore lei me enjoy my humour — ^I 
little bonnie Grace May — make her quite in love with ? interfere not with thine, child." 
you, and she shall pay all the kisses I owe you." < "If by receiving kind looks, bright smiles, sweet 

"Will you, though? Maude, will you?" asked > words, and tender kisses, from one of the smartest, 
Hal, energetically, his eyes flashing with delight at 5 prettiest little bodies I ever clapped eyes ou," cried 
the fond auticipation. | Bobin gleefully, " you call being favoured — and I am 

" I will, so true as I hope for a kiss from him I > not going to deny that it is so — why I am especially 
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favoured, and thereby entitled, according to yonr \ " Humph !" grunted Tuck ; " they'll get nothing 
doctrine, to laugh and be merry ; but I do not s from me but hard raps with my staff, and sufficient of 
recognise your right to be sad, for I have yet to I them truly as will make *em more than satisfied, by 
learn how you are discomfited and deceived." > St. Benedict !" 

. " Have you ?" returned the friar drily ; " exercise \ They proceeded as rapidly as the intricacies and 
your wits, boy ; if thou*rt not a greater dullard than I entangled nature of their path would allow, through 
thou seemest, thou wilt speedily discover it." \ brake, copse, covert, and underwood ; now treadine a 

"Nay, then," retorted Robin, "that am I; for I can \ broad glade, now creeping through the mases of a 
see nought to create dulness in thee, unless it be thy s thicket. For two hours had they proceeded in this 
constitution, temperament, and such like ; thy sadness I way, when they emerged from their mazy path into 
can have no relation to your relation, the fair Maude, \ the high road, which ^^bin said they must pursue for 
for you are a monk, you know, and must not regard | some distance ere they could again branch off; he 
females with loving eyes. St. Dunstan be thy guard \ therefore advised that they should make their way 
and guide !" I along it at full speed, a proposal which met with the 

" I tell thee, boy, thou hadst better guide us in the \ entire concurrence of his companions. Ere, however, 
open and direct track, than lead us through these \ they put this intention into effect, they thought it 
mazes and windings," exclaimed the friar, rather \ advisable to reconnoitre a little ; and as Bobin was 
angrilv. \ best calculated for this, both from his knowledge of 

" Thou'rt crossj good Father Tuck," said Bobin, \ the forest ways, and from being the most agile of the 
affecting an air of regret. " I have imwittingly \ party, he, leaving his companions beneath the umbra- 
offended thee ; by our Holy Mother ! I am sorry s geous shade of a widely-spreading elm, glided across 
for*t. If the pretty Maude is the occasion of it, I tell i the road to the opposite side, and disappeared. Above 
thee, frankly, that ere I saw her, my heart was given I where they stood, in the direction of Nottingham, 
irrecoverably away." i the road had a sudden turn, and at this turn was 

The friar seemed delighted t^ hear this j he looked > commanded a view of the road for nearly two miles ; 
earnestly in the youth's face to see whether he might \ to this part Bobin betook himself, calculating that if 
read if he spoke truth, and being satisfied with the | no enemy appeared pursuing, he and his companions 
scrutiny, he seized him heartily by the hand, and \ would have time to proceed along the road, and 
vaied — < branch off without being overtaken, even if on the 

" No, Bobin, I am not offended with thee.* Ho ! > instant of their departure from their concealment, 
ho ! ho ! the girl is nought to me, of course not ; but < their pursuers reached that part of the road he hoped 
that she is pretty, and a kind, merry -hearted damsel j > to find bare. On arriving at the turn, he threw a 
thou mayst wed her, an* thou list — but thou'rt sure I scrutinising glance down the road, and was pleased to 
thou hast given thy heart away ?" i see no one ; he was just upon departing to his friends 

" Most sure, most assuredly," returned he. " And s to hurry them forward, when a horseman came in 
now ni tell thee why I brought thee along this path. < sight, his steed bearing him at a very rapid pace ; for 
You know the red-hot old baron better than I do, J a minute Bobin watched him, and finding he was not 
and think ye not that, when he has discovered our \ followed by any others, he turned and made for his 
escape, a score or two of his retainers will not be \ friends with all his swiftness ; he communicated hia 
sent upon our heels ? I have, therefore, chosen this \ discovery to them, announced his determination of 
path ; 'tis the nearest, and intersects the high road \ stopping the horseman, and persuading him to take 
in different parts, being nearly a strait line, while the S Allan l^hind him as far as the cottage, while Tuck 
road is winding ; as it is most probable that the fel- \ and himself would follow as best they could. Allan, 
lows dispatched after us will think we have kept the I however, firmly resisted this arrangement, 
high road for speed sake, they will keep along it, and \ " There is danger," he said, " and I'll share it with 
thus we shall avoid them." \ you. You came with me, and I return not without 

"An apostle couldn't have been more shrewd," I you." 
replied Tuck, his spirits beginning to mount rapidly, i " But consider the anxiety your sister and my 
" 1 do know old fire and bluster well, and should'nt > parents will suffer at our absence*" urged Bobin ; " by 
wonder to see him head the pursuers in propria per- < means of this horseman you can reach the cottage an 
gofUF. Aha ! if I'd but the chance of trouncing his \ hour before ufl, and set their minds at rest." 
hauberk for him, I'd make him skip as high as Haman j " No," persisted Allan ; " through me you have 
was hanged — ^whoo !" And the ghostly friar twirled \ placed your lives in jeopardy ; I'll share the danger — 
his staff, which he had brought with him, in an ecstacy s we escape or perish together ! Besides, an hour can- 
of anticipation. \ not make much difference ; if you think it will, 

"You are fortunate in having a weapon," said > why not ride yourself and satisfy themP" 
Bobin ; " you have some chance of clearing your J " If I consented to that, who is to guide you 
path from briers, as old Lincoln would say j but friend \ through the wood ?" asked Bobin ; " you are quite a 
Allan and I are entirely without ; and I am loth to s stranger, and Friar Tuck knows not the path." 
confess that, being overtaken and attacked by the \ " I have it !" said the friar ; " let's stop the fellow, 
Nottingham men-at-arms is not the only thing to be 5 and bid him call and say that we are on our road 
apprehended. This same venerable old wood, dame < home." 

Sherwood, harbours an ugly quantity of thieving out- > " Be it so," said Allan ; " if there is need to accost 
laws, from whom there is little to fear while you have s the horseman at all, which I confess I cannot see ; 
a weapon to keep them at bay, but, being defenceless, ? and if you are certain, Bobin, that ho is unattended" — 
they will plunder you without remorse or mercy $ " Of that I am satisfied," returned Bobin ; " Sher- 
even if you have nothing but a better doublet than \ wood has its name, and no horseman, if he had com- 
their own to lose, and then put their skean beneath I panions, would care to ride on singly. Besides, it is 
yourrib8,by way of keeping you quiet after your loss." \ my conviction, that as we heard the tramp of the 

"But suppose your doublet worse than theirs, and \ baron and his men in the chapel, he could not be very 
you have nothing else to Iobc?" suggested Tuck. s long in discovering, even at the castle gates, that we 

"Then they'll serve you he same for not having \ had but a short time quitted; therefore, if his fellows 
anything," he replied. \ were at once sent in pursuit, they must be some dis- 
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tance before us, and indeed that expectation was my 
reason for avoiding the highway ; if we had not, you 
may be assured, we should by this time hare been 
safely domiciled in the depths of Nottingham Castle. 
My principal object, therefore, in accosting the 
coming horseman, and desiring you to ride with him, 
is that some little assistance may be afforded us, 
should we chance to alight upon our pursuers." 

" Your object is a good one, I confess," said Allan, 
"but, by what you haye communicated, you haye 
only strengthened my determination to abide with 
you." 

"Hist!" said Bobin, "there is the clatter of his 
horse's feet; here he comes. Tuck, lend me thy 
staff," and he snatched it from him, whispering to 
them to keep close. Ere they were aware of his in- 
tention, he sprung out into the highway to meet the 
oomer. 

As the rider approached, which ho did at a rapid 
rate, Bobin perceived that he was younger than him- 
self^ a circumstance he discovered with much pleasure ; 
advancing, then, to the middle of the road, he raised 
the staff, and halloed to him to stop — a challenge 
which the youth quite disregarded, for he galloped on 
as swiftly as before, and as Bobin had placed himself 
resolutely in the way, there was every prospect of his 
being ridden over. Allan and Tuck, perceiving, as 
Robin had done, the rider's youth, disregarded the 
advice they had received of keeping close, also sprang 
into the road, and the youth instantly reined in his 
steed ; not that he was cowed at the ocoession of 
strength, for he would have dashed through thsm at 
all hazards, and have let them caught him if they 
could, but he perceived the fulfilment of his errand 
in recognising the form and habit of friar Tuck. 

" Soho, Maude, woho ! Friar Tuck, or my eyes are 
gooseberries," cried he. 

"The same," replied the friar. "And who may 
you be?" 

"Does your reverence so speedily forgot Maude 
Lindsay's foster-brother, Hal, of the keep ? By the 
baron's beard, if my bonnie little Grace May had 
forty-thousand brothers, cousins, and relations, and 
had I once winked eyelid on them, I should know 
them again, day or night." 

" Ah, Master Hal, is it you, my bold youth ? and 
what brings you and your gallant nag abroad i* the 
woods at this hour ?" demanded Friar Tuck. 

" Nothing less than a missive and a message," re- 
plied the boy. " I have a letter from the lady Chris- 
tabel to a cavalier, named Allan Clare." 

" And a message for me," interrupted Bobin : " for 
you have, 1 see, my bow and arrows.'* 

" Where is the missive ?" cried Allan, impatiently. 

"Ah," said the boy, "I needn't ask which is which 
now, you have settled that question by your questions. 
My sister Maude said I should know you by your 
good looks, you — Sir Bobin, being the handsomest ; I' 
faith she had given me, I thought, a hard task, being, 
you see, no judge of men's charms, though I confess 
to some slight skill in damsel's ; you have, however, 
saved me the trouble of a scrutiny — here, Sir Bobin, 
is the bow.'* 

" The missive,** again interrupted Allan, in an agony 
of impatience. 

The boy looked at him, and then continued, un- 
heeding him — " and here are the arrows.** 

" S'death, boy, give me the missive !'* cried Allan, 
" or I'll tear it from thee.** 

" GKve him the missive,** said Bobin ; " my message 
will do afterwards.'* 

" As you please," returned the youth. 
Nay, boy, I am hasty,** said Allan, appeasingly ; 
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" but there is more depends on the billet than you 
J imagine." 

\ "Well," said Hal, "very like, for Maude seemed 
in a desperate taking about it," and he commenced 
searching for the note. It was with no little excite- 
ment and uneasiness that Allan watched him rum- 
maging his pockets for the letter, but after turning 
them sll out, he said, " Now a plague o' me, Tve lost 
it, cavalier." 

In his rage, Allan gave a bitter outcry, and sprang 
upon the lad, seized him by his neck, dragged him 
from his horse, and proceeded to shake him. At the 
same moment, the nag curled up her upper lip and 
run, open-mouthed, at Allan, but Bobin caught the 
bridle just in time to prevent his inflicting a tre- 
mendous bite upon him ; the little fiery animal, how- 
ever, reared up, threw but her fore paws, pranoed, 
kicked, and nearly threw Bobin to the ground. Tuck 
came to his assistance, and helped to hold her, while 
\ her master fought, kicked, and wrestled, somewhat in 
the same fashion, until Allan, being satisfied with the 
shaking he had given him, hurled him from him ; the 
boy got up, and frt>m the spirit of resistance ho had 
displayed, Allan fully expected he would return to the 
attack ; but, however, he did not — he turned to his 
mare, who was kicking up rare antics, wresting her 
head about in all directions, making' tremendooa 
efforts to shake off her captors, and throwing, ererj 
second, her heels high in the air. A word, however, 
from Hal, quieted her in an instant. 

" Take your hands from her, good father, and you 
Sir Bobin Hood ; she will be quiet. What ho, mj 
Maude! soho! woho! steady! quiet!'* And the 
animal stood like a statue; the lad then turned to 
Allan, and said — 

" Look you, sir cavalier ; I know myself in the 
wrong, or I'd have tried the strength of your ribs 
with this blade, for the shaking you have given me. 
I am sorry for the loss, but in the hurry it couldn't 
be helped.'* 

" Have you searched your belt ?'* inquired Bobin. 

A light broke over the boy's countenance on hear- 
ing the question, and he rapidly replied — 

" I remember me now — 'twas there I placed it." 
He searched, and there he found it ; he gave it to 
Allan, and tossed his cap in the air, crying — " Hurrah 
for my bonnie Grace May !" 

"Now, I'll trouble vou for my message,'* said 
Bobin, " as it is by word of mouth, I'm not afraid of 
your having lost it.'* 

" No,*' returned the boy, with a laugh, and delivered 
Maude's words to him. 

" And what said she for me ?*' asked Tuck. 

" Nothing, good father.'* 

"Not a word?" 

" Not one !" 

" Humph !'* grunted the friar, with something of a 
fierce look at Hal and Bobin : the latter turned hia 
head aside to conceal his smile, and said — 

" My bonnie bow, once again thou'rt mine, and my 
good arrows too ; now, it must be something more 
than mortal which stays my path to my home. 

Allan had assayed but in vain to read his mistress's 
billet by the moonlight; he communicated his di- 
lemma to Bobin, inquiring if he'd the means of light- 
ing a torch. Hal of the Keep had, and he preferred 
them. 

• 

" First,'* said Bobin, " let me know what intrusion 
we may have to fear, ere we make a light to guide our 
enemies to us. Did any of your people, Master Hal, 
quit the castle before you ?'* 

" At what time ?'* demanded Hal. 

" Since the moon rose !** returned Bobin. 
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"T cannot my," he replieil ; "iBtrelched 
upon my pollpt when the costla hell tolled ill, 
was Bwakaned from my sleep bj Manda, to 
licre ; thrreforo I cannot tcil." 

"That'i unfortunate," muttered Robin. 

" I must have B light," ««id Allan. 

Taking a few dried Irare^, Robin msde a heap, and 
horrowiog of Hal a knife— ^for ererj weapon had been 
Inlien from him at the castle — he cnt a slip from a 
t.eighbonring pine ; with the boj'a Hint and steel be 
Btmct a iparlt upon the leaTea ; IheT soon lindled 
into a blaie, the pine wood was lighted, and Allan 
tead aa followa ; — 

" Dcaiest Allan, when you persuaded me so earn- 
Kstly, so eloquentlj, and ao leDderly, to quit mj 
fatb'er't roof for thine, I denied thee, for I truly and 
Hinecrely deemed my presenoe — being the only uting 
creature who bore erea a kiuiUy feeling for him — was 
of some coiofort to my father; I felt that I was bia 
sole tie upon earth, and the belief that it was my duty 
to remain while I could be a aolaee to him. would 
have induced me to baro sacrificed my dearest happi- 
neas, naj, my life. But, dear Allan, judge oC my di*- 
tnay and broken -hearted uesa, when he, a short time 
since — eince your de[Hu-ture— informed me that he 
haa dstermined apon my immediately wedding Sir 
Tristram of Goldsboraugh, nboae hideous farm and 
- uners are more than hateful to me. Sincomy father 

I reaolvedto part with me, lince bono longer carei 
to keep me with him — aa this unhappy fact proyes — 
I will with thee, dear Allan, with thee and Marian, if 
50U will accept a hand and heart which were ever 
truly, solely thine. My father aends to the oldknight 
to-morrow ; save mo, dear Allan, if you still love mo 1 
save me, or my heartwill break. ContriTe some means 
to see Maude in the morning ; she will communicate 
to thee bow to act. 

" Tliine in life or death, 

" CuEISTiBKIi. 

"Oh Allan, this paper hns had such a narrovr 
GBoape of being perused by my father, but tbrovzgli 
the addreifl of Maude it wae aared. The bearer, a 
faithful youth, will tell thee how to contrive amcetlnE 
with Maude. Farewell, Qoi bloea and protect thee. 

"And I will save thea or perish in tho attempt," 
Maculated Allan, fervently. " Robin, I muat return 
to Nottiughara : this letter tells me the Lady Christahol 
ia to be sacriSced in marriage to an old TilUun — it 
Innit be prevented by carrying off the Indy. You ■ 
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"Tou bad better return to-night to the cottage — 
yoar eiater will be more eatiaSod at aeetng you," 
returned Kobin, "and in the morning, with a few 
friends, upon whom I or jou can well rely, will back 
with you. Hark ! the tramp of horses I Away to 
your covert — 'tb the barou's retaiuers. Hal of the 
Seep, now you can show thyself worthy of thy pretty 
sister Maude." 

" You moan Graco May," said Hal. 

" Well, pretty Oraco May, and aU tho biaaes she 
may bestow on thee, by ahowing n readiness of wit. 
Remember yon have not ae«n oa, and insinuate to tho 
retaincra that the baron eipeota them baek speedily : 
do not make it a positive command, or you may 
get yourielf and the lady Christabel into trouble." 

" I understand," replied tho boy. " May the dear 
blue eye of sweet Grace never look kindly on me, but 
I'll do thy wish neatly! so, Maude, lass." and ' 
leaped bghtly id the aaddle, galloping off in the c< 
Itiay diroDtuui to the approacluDf horsemeu. T 



was not Biactly what Bobin eipecfed or wished, btit it 
was too late to enll — the approaching footsteps wera 
too near; he llicrefore could only bid hia friends lie 
down far in the thicket, while be threw himaelf be- 
neath a short stunted bawthom-bnah growing by the 
highway. Ho glanced in the direction which Hal of 
the Keep had taken, and could not but admire the apead 
of bis nng. He had already gained aome distaooB, 
when Robin beheld him suddenly turn, and come 
back at a greatlr slackened speed. In bd instant ha 
comprehended the mannUTra, and inwardly applauded 
it. Almost immediately the clattering of hoofs sound- 
ing louder, told him that the eipected horsemen were 
olose at hand ; and looking round ha beheld them 
turning tho wind of the highway at a moderate speed, 
which, however, on their catching sight of Hal on 
his bag, waa much accelerated. Tbe boy also in- 
creased hia speed, and the party met exactly opposite 
the spot upon whiclf Sobin was lying. 

" Who goes there F" abouted the leader of a troop, 
whom Robin quickly recognised as belonging to fiarua 
Fill Alwine, from the fashion of their acuoulrcmenta. 

" Hal of the Ke*p, of Nottingham Castk," rmlied 
the lad. 

" Aha I How came jon here at Ibis couch time ?" 

"And how came you htre'i' (his boiirf" quickly re- 
turned Hal i ^' do you know tbo lord baron is aittinr 
in his chamber expecting ye back an hour agoue? 
By our Lady, I ahoaldn't cure to ataud with you ia 
his presence, when you get hack." 

" Was he in a vile humour when you quitted ?" 

" Oh ho! The errand upon which he dispatched 
tbee ought not to have detained you half as long as 
JOU have taken." 

" And we have been nearly to Manafeldwoodhaus. 
We have almost had a bootless journey, too ; two of 
our prisoners bare eluded US, but we have one safe." 

" Aye," said Hal. " who ia that P" 

" A ^Duth called Eobin Hood." 

Robm started on hearing this, and peered forward 
as much as ho dared, to ace whom they had gotten in 
hia place j but the horsemen, of whom there were 
between twenty anil thirty, made such a cluster, that 
bo was prevented. 

"Hal" cried Hal, a little aatonisbad, "I should 
like to see bim ; 1 know Robia Hood by sight, wolL" 

" Ho you t" said the leader. " Bring the prisoner 
forward," ho continued tu one of the men. Tbe man 
obeyed. Robin looked oagarly, and saw, bonnd firmly 
to a horse, his hands pinioned behind him, a youth 
dreaaed like himself, but whom the bright moonlight, 
shining upon his face, discovered to be Will Ijcorlet 1 

"That's not Bobiu Hood," cried Hal, with a lond 

"No!" cried the soldier ; "whothen? — it is surely 
the youth who esoapod from the castla lo-night." 

"No," returned Ualj "you're out there, my bold 
heart ; 'tia not ho." 

Will Scarlet muttered something iuaudibly, and 
then said loudly to Hal— 

" How know JOU I am not Hobin Hood ? Tour 
Byes play you false, youngster 1 I am Hobin Hood." 

" There," aaid tho soldier, a tritio perplexed, " you 
hear that, Hal i he says he ia Robin Hood. How, 
none of jour tricks, Uul i for the baron has set bis 
mind on this youth's recapture, and unless you wish 
: to be wofully ponisbed, yon will not mislead us oa 
; this point." 

; "If he be Bobin Hood, then there is two of tho 
; same uame," returned tbe youth. '* Where did you 

; and hun -r 

', " Beturaing from a cottage on Ihe borders of tbe 
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** Who was with him ?" 
" lie was alone." 



" Ha !" exdaimed the leader of the troop, pouneing 
on him. " Now, joungeter, are you Bobin Hood? 

"But there ought to hare been two others with I Say, Hal, is this Robin Hood?" he cried, addressing 
him," urged Hal; "and besides, if he was returning \ Hal of the Keep, but the boy was shrewd enough to 
from the cottage, how could he be the liobin Hood \ guess from what had transpired, that there was a de» 
who escaped from the castle but a short time before \ sire on the part of both the Lady Christabelt and hb 
you left it? Ho was not mounted, and you were. I foster sister, Maude, this youth should not be retaken. 
Therefore, if he used his best speed in walking, he I and at the same time, he did not like to say that h$ 
couldn't have been much further than this in the time." > was not; in case of its being ultimatelj^ discovered. 

The soldier was certainly perplexed j there^ ap- I he might have some disagreeable questions put to 
peared much reason in Hal's argument. \ him, which might compromise liis promise of secreqj. 

" Humph !" muttered ho ; " pray how knew you { and the safety of the two kdies : he, therefore^ affected 
there were three quitted the castle ? ' When did your \ joculnrity, and replied — 

acquaintance with this same Kobin Hood commence ? > " Wliy, Lambie, how long is't since you gave me 
Apd what brings you hero at this hour of the night ?" \ credit for sap^acity ? do you take me for a hound that 

Hal for a moment felt as if ho hatl committed him- > can distinguish by scent, or for a deer, who can tdP 
self; and so, just to look about him and re^^ver I kine from a hind by a glance. You are not wont to 
breath, he met these questions by a question — \ say, Hal, who is this ? Hal, who is that?" 

"\VTiy, Lambie, when did yoti borrow the con- I " Cease your foolery, boy," roared Lambie; "you 
fjpesor's gown and office ? three questions in a breath ; I sav you know Bobin Hood by sight ; if you do not 
by the Mass ! Lambie, an' I were a damsel thou I tell me at once whether this be he, 1*11 beat thee to m 
should'st not shrive me. Methinks thou would be \ jelly." 
ipor© playful than pious." \ ** You must first catch me, Lambie ; Tm on flying 

"Answer my questions," returned Lambie, with a j Maude's back, remember, and your heavy-heeled brute 
fiV)wn, "I'm not i' the mood for jesting." \ might as well chase a ilect buck as expect to catch 

"Well, good Lambie, I've heard my foster father Maude? Try it!" 
say, * short words make the best bargains,* and so in a | " Speak !" cried Lambie, foaming, " or it shall be 
breath, I'll answer thee all thou askest. You require I worse for thee, Maude or no Maude.** 
to know how I learned that three persons had? " What if I say no ?" 
escaped, when my acquaintance commenced with \ " Tell me !" shouted Lambie. 




Are you satisfied ?" i whose kindness, in the hope to screen me, led him to 

" What is thy mission ?" [ declare himself to be me." 

" Ho ! ho ! ho 1" laughed Hal, with an afiectation \ " Yes," cried one of the retainers, the one who had 
of surprise; " as if I should tell thee. Beshrow me, | identified Will as Robin ; " that is he — I know his 
Master Lambie, thou hast indeed borrowed the eon- I voice now, but the similarity of dress and height, age, 
fessor's office, if thou expectest that I shall tell thee \ and look, made mo mistake one for the other; but I 
that ; take care I don't acquaint my lady what you s know the voice, it is him !" 
have dared to ask, and if I do, and she inform my \ " I should like to be sure,'* muttered Lambie. 
lord the baron, he will recount it to you in a manner > " Did you not hear me addressed as Bobin hj him 
that will render it to you an unpleasant case of telling. < yon have bound for me ?'* 

Be satisfied, Lambie, with your present mistake ; i " So I did," exclaimed the leader, a new light 
don't seek to get yourself further in the mire — you I breaking in upon him ; " then you must be he. Unbmd 
have not got Kobin Hood, and probably won't get \ that fool," ho cried to one of the men : " who had 
him to-night ; of course my lord will storm to no \ such a desire for a stretched windpipe, and put this 
small extent, when he learns that you return empty \ one in his place." 

handed ; but I'll speak a good word for you, perhaps > Will was soon unbound. Bobin sprung to his side 
then you will be saved from becoming crows' meat — \ and whispered something in his ear, to which Will 
at least for a short time." | replied, "Bely on me, back and edge, Bobin," and 

" You ? pish !" said Lambie, with an indignant \ darted into the covert which conceded Allan and 
laugh. " All I know is, I have been sent after Bobin | Tuck. Two or three of the men prepared to dis« 
Hood and another, whom I cannot discover ; this lad s mount to follow him, but Lambie prevented them ; 
says ho is Robin Hood, and one of the men with mo \ Will Scarlet not being one whom they had any 
identifies him ; I shall, therefore, take him back with > orders to take, there was no earthly reason why thej 
me ; and as to the other, I must do the best I can to < should not let him go. 
imkennel him." \ This little movement enabled Robin to place his 

" Hurrah for Nottingham !'* cried Will Scarlet.*' j bow and arrows in the hands of Hal, requesting him 

The word was given by the leader to advance, and \ to preserve them for him, which Hal promised to do, 
they proceeded to put his order into execution, when $ Robin was now bound and placed upon the horse 
Bobin, laying his hand upon the arm of Allan, with a < which had as yet borne Will Gamwell, who, in re- 
sudden grasp, said, in a low voice — I turning with Little John from Gilbert's cottage after 

"As you value your life, and the love of Lady I the old roan had been restored to animation, had 
Christabel, lie close," and ere Allan could make a \ expressed his determination of following the route to 
guess at his intention, he sprung out into the road, s Nottingham, with the hopes of meeting Bobin Hood ; 
and cried to the departing troop to halt ; the unex- \ the duty of Little John taking him to another part 
pected summons, as well as his sudden appearance, > of the forest, and Will persisting in his determma- 
had the desired effbct ; the men instantly stopped, \ tion, pursued his walk alone. Hearing the trampling 
returned, and surrounded him. I of horses' feet after he had advanced some distance, 

" What, Robin !" cried Will, recognising him at s and the winding of the roadway hiding the coming 
once, and thrown off his guard by his unlooked-for \ party from his sight, he immediately imagined it to 
appearance. \ be Bobin Hood returning with his two friends to 
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Mansfeldwoodhans, lie, therefore, at the top of his \ " One," answered Will; "at least he said * a gentle 
Toice, chaunted Robin's song ; he had barely reached I one,^ therefore he could hardly mean * a gentle two' — 
the line "Yet leave them for me, my own dear Robin \ ha! ha !" and he laughed heartily at what he believed 
Hood," when he encountered the troop ; he was at ^ to be a witty remark. It met with no encourage- 
once surrounded, bound, and mounted, ere he had I ment, however, for nobody laughed but himself; they 
time to tell who or what he was, the retainer already \ proceeded on their way, the friar muttering — 
spoken of declaring that he was the youth who had I " There was no message for me, there was for him 
that evening escaped from the castle. Lambie, feeling < — there was a kiss for him, and none for me. Is this 
satisfied that he had got one of the prisoners safe, I her love ? pish ! I'll bo in the dell in the morning ; 
then proceeded to the cottage, which a party searched, \ if her lady comes, there is little doubt that she will 
without discovering the object of whom they were in ? be there, and then I'll tell her that I think her, a 
quest, and they then returned towards Nottingham, s false, faithless flirt — a — a — woman ! " 
until stayed by the occurrences already related. \ 

When the operation of binding Robin was com- > 
pleted, Lambie turned to Hal, and said — < CHAFTEBXII 

"Now, m trouble you for that bow and those \ 
i^rrows " ' > * ** ^^® hurried at his words, beset with fears, 

-No trouble I .ssore yon," n^t^ed M with a J^'J^^^Z^'A'^^'roX''^tr,. 

laugh ; " for I don t mean to give them up ; they are I Down the wide stairs a darkening way they found : 

nlaced in my keeping, and keep them I will, until I l In all the house was heard no human sound, 

ti^of^.^^ 4-iii»«, f/^ fii^ /Cnrn^i. »» ? A chain-dfooped lamp was flickering by each door, 

restore them to the owner. ^, r The arrai richwith horseman, hawk, and hound, 

"And if aught- of evil haps to him, keep them for l Fluttered in the besieging wind's uproar ; 

yourself^'* cried Robin. \ And the long carpets rose along the dusty floor. 

" Many thanks," said Hal ; « now I shaU consider ^^^^ ^^.^^ ,.^^ phantoms into the wide hall ; 

1 nave a aoubie right to keep tnem. i Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide ; 

" You'll give them to me now, nevertheless," said \ ***** 

Ltanbie, rather gruffly. And they are gone." 

« Oh, no !" said Hal, with a quiet laugh ; " but I'U ^r^^n^ "' 

give you a chance; if you can catch me you shall < ^flj\SAPIDLY and silently did the troop pursue 
have them, and cudgel nie into the bargain. So-ho, ? /kI 'm^ their path, bearing Robin in the midst of 
Maude ; now, lass, to your mettle. Good bye, Lambie. i 'j^|L53fe^ them : they urged their steeds, jaded by 
So-ho !" I their recent exertions, to the best speed they could 

Before Lambie was aware of his intention, he gave s make, but they did not catch, during their journey, 
the nag a sharp switch, and galloped off at a flying \ one glimpse of Hal : and when they reached the 
speed for Nottingham. > castle keep, the first question demanded by Lambie of 

" The fiend seize him !" roared Lambie, " the dog, \ the Warder was — 
I'll break every bone in his skin for this. Away after \ " Has Hal of the Keep returned ?'* 
him." Digging his spurs into his steed with such I " I didn't know he was out," replied the man. 
vigour that the poor brute reared with agony, he \ "Didn't know he was out!'* pettishly echoed 
dashed off*, followed by his men, in the same direction, s Lambie ; " why, man, I tell you I saw him two hours 

They were scarce out of sight when the roundhead I agone a fair ten miles from this." 
of Will bobbed out from beneath the hawthorn-bush, I " Ah !" said the man, " then he is not returned, for 
under which he had concealed himself; he looked < I have been on guard nigh unto an hour, having re- 
carefully and cautiously round, and seeing the coast ? lieved Herbert Lindsay, and during my guard I have 
was clear, he stole from his hiding-place, followed by s seen none enter or depart ; but ere I relieved Lindsay, a 
Allan and Tuck. \ guard arrived, bearing some important message to my 

" Tell me exactly what he said," exclaimed Allan. 5 lord the baron, upon which he is at this moment 

" Why he said these words," returned Will. < engaged." 
* There are two friends in the covert beneath the > " Well," said Lambie, " when Hal returns, detain 
elm-tree to my left ; get to them, keep them there, or i him till you see me again." 

they'll spoil all : but tell them to meet me in Robin's J " The boy's as slippery as an eel when his incliua« 
dell by sun-rise, and be thou there with friends to s tion runs contrar* to one's wishes," replied the man. 
help in case of need, for there will be a gentle one \ " Ay, but he's on his nag," rejoined Lambie ; " seize 
to succour.* And I said I would, and so I will, with $ the mare, and you seize him ; he'd as soon trust him- 
our Holy Mother's assistance. You had better, i self in a halter when flung from the ramparts, as 
therefore, come on to Gamwell with me, and I will I trust his nag in any one's care but his own." 
rouse some of my brothers, with Little John, to I "You say right, good Lambie,'* cried a voice from 
assist us. Hurrah ! for a tussle.** \ an open window above the spot on which the conver- 

" No,** remarked Allan, " I must first on to Hood's s sation was being carried ; " I always tend Maude my- 
cottage, to set my sister Marian's mind at ease i self. Aha! I got here an hour before you did, 
respecting my safety.'* > Lambie. I say, Lambie, you have not the bow nor I 

" Is the lady named Marian, who was staying at \ the beating, eh ? Now, Lambie, take a friend's 
Hood's, your sister ?" inquired Will, eagerly. ? advice ; when you go to the baron — and he's waiting 

" Yes,*' replied Allan. s for you in such a humour ! — keep out of arm's way 

** Oh, then, you may spare yourself the trouble of \ and you'll keep out of harm's way — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
returning to G-ubert Hood, for she is at our house." J good night ;'* and Hal— for it waa him — slammed the 

"Your houie !" exclaimed Allan in surprise. " How ? \ window as he retired, 
impossible!'* 5 Muttering an oath, Lambie ordered his men to 

**Ch, yes she is," returned Will ; "come along; as \ dismount ; Robin was lifted from his saddle, his legs 
we walk I'll tell you how she is there. Come along, j terribly stiff from having been lashed to thehorse's side; 
father." \ he was placed between two men, and marched, attended 

" Did Robin say one or two gentle ones to succour ?" \ by Lambie, to the private apartment of the baron, 
demanded Tuck, somewhat abstractedly. | On entering, they perceived him busily engaged 
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listening to his confessor, who was reading from some 
documents which lay before him ; immediately he 
perceived them, he waved his hand to the friar to be 
silent, and adranced towards Lambie, with a look 
terribly portentous of eril — his lips worked as if he 
were about to utter a passionate denunciation, but he 
remained silent. Lambie, who judged frt>m the moT- 
ing lips, that his lord was about to give utterance 
to something, made an effort at good manners and 
held his tongue; this, although polite, was not 
politic, as the baron, being in a monstrous bad temper, 
was by no means prepared to stand like a fool, without 
giving or hearing a word ; he waited a short time — a 
Tcry short time — for something from the lips of 
Lambie ; nothing came, and then there ran through 
his mind a rapid succession of associations, connect 
ing Lambie ¥dth asses, fools, idiots, and so forth — still 
nothing came : a worm will turn when trod upon ; a 
gunpowder magazine will explode with a spark ; the 
spark was communicated to the baron, and, raising his 
fist, with a full swing he dashed it into Lambie's face, 
striking him violently on the bridge of the nose, from 
which it drew no blood ; it did not, however, fail to 
produce plenty of water from, the eyes, and a gasping 
for breath. Marry, it is a hard thme to curb one^s 
ire, when it is suddenly and viciously aroused ; yet 
Lambie, who, in hastiness of temper, was a type of 
his lordly master, restrained the passion which rushed 
into his brain and knuckles, and tried to cool himself 
down by grinding his teeth with such vigour that 
whatever might have been between them would 
inevitabW have been reduced to powder. 

" So please you," at length exclaimed the baron, in 
a tone of unpleasant irony, " I am waxing somewhat 
weary of waiting until it suits you to inform me of 
the success Of your errand. Trust me, gentle sir, 
I have somewhat of an account of your transactions 
at other hands, but would rather, if not too great a 
call on your good nature, h^ar from your own lips the 
detail ot what has transpired.*' 
*" I waited — ** began Lambie. 
" So did I,'* interrupted the baron ; *' to your story, 
sir." 
« Has Hal—" 

**Ha8 me no has's," cried the baron ; "proceed at 
once with what you have to say, idiot; you have 
wasted time enough, without breaking into more — 
go on." 

Lambie then related the circumstances already 
detailed, the baron heard him to the end in silence, 
and then said — 

"You have omitted one pleasant little matter, 
which is the suffering the rogue I principally wished 
to take, to escape." 
"Who? I, my lord?" 

" Yes, you, my lord ! Bid you not capture one 
first, who declared himself Bobin Hood ? and then 
did not a second come forth and declare himself to be 
Bobm Hood also ?" 

" Yes, my — my lord," stammered Lambie, in con- 
fusion, for he had omitted that part of the story. 

"Well, most wise and sagacious trooper, your 
wondrous wit informed you that loth of them could 
not be the one of whom you were in search — it did 
did help thee to that conclusion ; but it could not 
suggest to thee that though both could not be Robin 
Hood, yet that together they might be the two whom 
I sent you to capture, thou king of dolts ! thou im- 
measureable blockhead ! and therefore you quietly let 
him slip through thy fingers, thou ass of long stand- 
ing! Are thine eyes so sightless, thou beetle! thou bat! 
as not to remember the form of him thou hadst in 
thy custody this day ?" 



" My lord, I had him not in my custody at all," 
said Lambie, rather gloomily. " I had the western 
wing to guard this afternoon, and was scarce relieved 
when I attended to your lordship's summons to the 
dungeon, from which the prisoner escaped. I did not 
see either of the prisoners, but I have one of them, 
and I know this was one that was here to day." 

"Lideed," sneered the baron ; " bring him forward 
— let me look upon him." 

Bobin was thrust rudely forward, and confronted 
with the noble, who gave a grim smile as his eye 
lighted upon his youthml prisoner. 

" Ay, ay ! this is the young cur that barked so lustily 
to-day ; this is the foul-mouthed imp of a base-bom 
churl who wagged his filthy tongue in such rude inso* 
lence at me erewhile. Now, boy, I have a few questions 
to put to thee, which I am assured thou canst answer 
— answer them well and truly,and thou shalt have no 
need to complain of my clemency ; refuse to answer, 
or lie in answering them — and — ^and — ^and — ^no mat- 
ter, but tremble, do you hear ?" 

" Commence your questions," returned Bobin, 
cooUy. 

" How did you escape ?" 

" By getting out of the dungeon." 

" I could have guessed that, and not have been 
much puzzled either. By whose connivance^ con- 
trivance, and assistance ?" 

" By my own." 

"Who else?" 

"No one." 

" A base lie — I know better ; the door must haTit 
been unlocked ; you could not have squeezed throiwh 
the keyhole." 

" No, but I did through the bars, passed throngh 
an open doorway, down stairs, through sundry cham- 
bers, and so got out." 

" Humph ! and your companion in flight, how did 
he escape ?" 

" I cannot tell." 

" It's false ; you can and shall." 

" I do not know, and therefore cannot tell ; we met 
after I had escaped, and passed from the castle to- 
gether." 

" Indeed ! where did you meet ?" 

"I know scarce anything of this castle, therefore 
cannot answer the question. 

" Where was the fellow when you were taken ?" 

" I cannot say ; we were not together." 

" Was it he who was mistaken for you?" 

" No, most certainly not." 

" What has become of him ? where is he ?" 

"Who?" 

"Who, fool? who should I mean but Allan 
Ckre?" 

*• I do not know." 

" Thou'rt yet a greater liar than idiot. I SQppoaa 
you can guess where he is ? 

" I do not indulge myself in guessing ; it is not s 
pastime of mine." 

" But I'll make it a matter of moment to yon," 
shouted the baron, losing by rapid degrees his assumed 
calmness. Every question he demanded meeting vrith 
a quiet repulse, he came to the determination that 
Bobin's powers of fabrication exceeded by &r all that 
he had ever encountered — surpassing, as well as he 
recollected, his own juvenile capacity in that art: 
there was something passionately gnawing and aggra- 
vating to him in the position m which Bobin stood 
with regard to himself. He had done nothing which 
could justify his death ; he was but little more than 
a boy, too, although his manners, lanffuaere, and 



actions bore strongly the impress of youthful manhood 
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upon them, uid thsnfore sll hia hmti conduit 
■eraned like breildiiB » butterfly on the wheel. Be 
wu not a* auai acciutomad la oontider thii ; but in 



n *nd oonilgned the eaitodj of 

itb the stTictMt uynnction to 

guard him clowlr and watobluUj ; obMrring that, if 

be eaeaped a wcond time, nothing coald or ahonld 

saTe htm &om a sudden and Tiolent death. 

" If ho escnpCT from me," loid Lnmbie, hararding— 
I little fearfully— B slight Uugh, " I will cheerfnfly 
ibileby thcoond[tionB." 
' Most asauredly you ihall," »niil the baron, 
whether yoa do it cheerfully or not i and now, be- 

Lamb e obeyed, tating Robin with him. 

Aocumpamed by two retBinera, one bearing a torch, 

I psrambulated for some time the intrioacios of 

latle gradually descending flight by flight, notil 

^Ih the cold nir which pervaded the places they 

were passing through told that 

I hey had reached aeon BJderable 

depths they stopped beforea 

door situated in sgloomypaa- 

sago. Unlocking it, with a 

grim smile, Lambie took a 

torch frocn him who bore it, 

and ushered Itobin into a 

wretched oell ; a bundle of 





better to Surrey its wretchedneM. The water trickled ^ water. When our hero reached the end of the 
down the walls, from the exoessiye dampness of the \ passage, he mounted the stairs which were at the end, 
place, the rerj torch bnmt pale and sickly in the humid ^ new up them, dashed down the passage at full speed, 
air, and Bobin shivered as his frame encountered the ) trusting to outstretched arms to preserve him in ease 
chni atmosphere of the dungeon. It was yerj small, ; of anything which might be in his way. He heard 
comparatively a box ; and as he cast his eyes round he i the voices of the fellows behind him, and ho boimded 
felt a perfect conviction that escape without aBsistanoe \ along ; he came to another flight of steps ; he re> 
was utterly hopeless ; but he had a strong presump- 1 collated the locality and expected them ; he raced up 
tion that there were those who could and would \ them^ pursued the paisage to which they led. Along 
render him aid in his need, and drew fresh hope from I he ran at his smartest paoe ; he remembered a turning 
suddenly observing the face of Hal of the Keep peep- \ to the leil, another flight of stepa, and a long passage ; 
ing in the doorway, and as immediately, after giving \ he found the turning — ^waa up the steps and along 
him a friendly nod, vanish. \ the passage in an incrodible short space of time. The 

" There," ejaculatedLambie, "there,youmay bevery \ voices of hia pursuers bfoke now very faintly upon 
comfortable there, if you can make yourself so, and s his ears, and cheerinclj told him that he had dis- 
it's no u£e giving way to despair. Keep up your I tanced them ; he stiU, however, kept on his speed, 
spirits, boy I we must die some day you know, and s hoping to come to umm ehnnber which might have 
why not to-morrow as well as next week P and dying, \ light enough to euide him in his future movements, 
after all, is but dying, and so whftt aigiiifies in what > Suddenly his hands enoouktered the back of a human 
manner you die ? you may as wiflUbo hung as shot, or \ being ; it was too UUe, and he at too great a speed to 
die in ^our bed — it's all the sane in thaloitag run." \ stop ; his anna f«ve a sudden impetus to the person 
''Very true, sir gaoler," r e tof md BoUn, with a s before him, but his speed being mater than that he 
slight sneer ; " but there's a taata i* thai* matters. I \ communicated to the penon More him, or the re- 
oonfess that it would be the nm* to' yon to die a > sistance being greater than the impelling power — we 
dog's death now as a better at aay Idtnre time, but I L will not stop to enquire which — he ran over the 
would rather defer mine until I am vatheir better pre- 1 impediment, and they both roUed to the ground 
pared to meet it ; besides, I should mier choosing \ together. 

the manner of my departure, if I could — ^if not, come > " Hollo ! who's that, in the Holy Yiigin's name ?" 
when and how it may, I shall try to meet it as be- \ cried the voice of the impediment, 
comes a man and a Christian." s " Ha !" cried the impelling power, rising up quickly, 

Lambie kughed. "As to a Christian," said he, i "is that Hal of the Keep?" 
" that may he all very well ; but as to meeting it just s " Yes," returned the voice. 

now as a man, why that's another matter. 1* faith, > " And I am Robin Hood. I have just broken from 
boy, when thy chm has strength enough to bear a ^ Lambie and the two soldiers — they are in hot pursuit 
beat d, then apeak of thy manhood." ] after me." 

" If I had you in the greenwood, with nothinff but > " Ho, ho !" chuekled Hal, rising. " Lambie done 
a quarter-atait and fair play," cried Bobin, a little ; again ! give me your hand, Bobin. Now, I'll wager 
angrily, "I would make your thick skuU acknowledge ^ they dont catch you again. Come along — don't speak 
my manhood." "^ i till I tell you, and don't be afraid to run along swiftly. 

" Fish, hoy *" xetumed Lambie, somewhat fiercely ; \ I'll take care that yon don't run against anything ; 
" when I come to thee i' the morning with thy pap, s I know my way as well as if it was daylight. Aha ! 
thou wilt orj for thy mammy." \ here come the feUows^ — not a word for your life, and 

" She'll come when I do, returned Bobin, with a 1 don't fear to use your legs." 
proud tosa of the hMd. ** But good Master-manliness- I Firmly grasping Bobiu's hand, Hal darted off at 
out-manned, boy as I am, you fear me, or you would > full speed, Bobin offering no drawbsck to him. 
not lock me in a dungeon deep i' the earth, with my I It is no joke to run at full speed, in utter darkness, 
arms bound, as if you expected I should run off with i along a place with whose locality yon are utterly un- 
the castle and all it contams.** I acquainted ; but Bobin had essayed it with some 

The tannt had the desired effect. Lambie removed \ success alone, and it was not likely that he would 
the cords with a savage laugh.' "I think of you but I flinch now, when he had the asfuranoe of being con- 
as a bird in a cage, cried he ; " you can't get out s veyed alonf without the least dmiger of enooontering 
unless the door is left open, and FU take care that is | anything hnrtfuL ^ tiie pair went running, the 
not done." s silence only broken by the light sound of their feet — 

The inatani he felt his arms free, Bobin gave a > and to do them credit, they made very little noise that 
rapid glaaoe round at hia chance for a sudden escape > way — oooaaumalhr a word from Hal ^'np," ** down," 
— there were only three men to prevent him ; he had < " turn," and so igrth, conveying the neoeamj direc- 
noted eveiy plaee through which he had pasaed. I tions without stopping. The voices of tiie pursuers, 
Acting upon the impnlit of the moment, he darted I which had, after uie interruption, gained oonnderably, 
like an arrow upon tha man who held possession of \ had again erown fainter and fainter, until at length 
the torch. like li|^tebig h# snatched it from hia > they ceased altogether ; still Hal kept on. At last, 
hand, and dashed it hi thft itee of Lambie, who had < for all things have an end, he stopped and tapped at 
sprung after him the moment he observed his move- > a door ; it remained a little while unaaiweredy then a 
ment. Uttering a cry of agjony as the blazbg torch \ soft- low voice enquired who tapped. 
came burning and flashimi in his eyes, the wretehed I " Brother Hal," was the whiroired wpfy* 
man put bow his handa to his face ; at the same s " Ha !" said the inmate of this room, md drew 
moment Bobin thrust the torch against the ground \ back a bolt which ftstmed the door ) ** what news 
and extinguished it. In an instant all was utter I have you, dear Hal? whit haive yon brought us ?" 
darkness ; Bobin felt that now was his time to make \ '* Somethkig better than news^ Maude ; look here !" 
the effort ; accordingly he darted along in the dark- \ A lamp was deyated, and Bobin and Maude gazed 
ness to the end of the passage, pursued by the two I on each othcv. The lady nearly screamed, and ex- 
men, while Lambie followed, roaring with rage and \ claiming with a voice teeming with emotion — " What ! 
pain, uttering the fiercest imprecations upon Bobin, s Bobin Hood ! have you ^ escaped then ? Thank 
groping along, his eyes smarting and pouring with \ heaven !" fl\mg herself on his neck, and burst into 
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tears. Robin felt surprised and |>ained at this bnrst i words and deeds. Thus, therefore, his acts, Ms 
of feeling ; he had shMwdness enough to detect what > langnage, or imaginings, must not be measured by the 
it disclosed, and he felt a pang as the thought crossed \ present youths of sixteen— '(save the mark!) 
him, that there was disappointment in store for her. \ As we hare said, Bobin sat him down to speculate^ 
He raised her head £rom his shoulder and tried to say I and it was upon Maude's conduct. He felt morally 
something, but in spite of all hit eadearours he could \ sure that she lored him ; he drew not this conolusioa 
think of nothing. Hal spMed him the necessity. j from the kisses and flirtations which during the day 

« Why, what a strange girl you are, Maude," he < passed between them, but from her act of kissing hui 
observed. " I thought yoa would have been so de- \ hand with such fervour as he quitted the castle gates, 
lighted at his escape, and now you are crying ; how i and from her recent burst of tears on ascertaining his 
foolish of you ! Hang it, Maude, I don*t like to see \ second escape. His speculations led him to think he 
you cry ; come, look up.*' \ had, by his attention to her, induced this feeling to 

*^ Aye, Maude," said Bobin, finding his tongue, "look ^ arise, and he much questioned, now it had arisen, 
up, smile, and look at you did whena I saw you i' the l whether he was not in duty bound, having been the 
afternoon." } cause, to return it to the best of his ability. 

" I shall never look so again," she said mournfully, ^ But there was Marian! 'Twas true he had seen 
shaking her bead. I but little of her, but then he had seen no one like 

" Nay," said Robin, trpng to console her, and im- ] her — ah ! not even the Lady Ohristabel, beautiful as 
printing a kiss on her forehead, whose coldness almost J she was ; such an eye, such a smile, and such a musi* 
startled him ; he looked more earnestly at her, and < cal voice ! But, alas ! her station was above his ; her 
found her eyes were swollen, as if from severe weep- > brother was mating with a baron's daughter, and 
ing. " Come, come, this is unlike you, Maude ; what i according to Allan's confession, though he and his 
has caused this sudden change in you P" he asked \ sister were reduced in circumstances, they came finom 
kindly. I a noble family. 

" Nothing ! do not ask ; I will tell you some other I And what was he, the foster-son of a humble forest* 
time, not now ; I shall be better presently," she re- > keeper, of unknown parents, perhaps base bom ; and 
plied, rapidly and evasively. "The Lady Ohristabel < the hot blood seemed to scorch his brow and chest as 
wishes to see you ; we had resolved to liberate you, \ he thought this. Gould he aspire to the hand of 
whatever the cost, but you have saved us the trouble, s Marian P The services he might render her brother 
Hal has told us that AUan Clare received my lady's I in saving his life, or helping him to the possession of 
missive ; is he near P or what is his message P" > the Lady Ohristabel, he proudly resolved should be no 

" He gave no message," returned Bobin, " for he \ stepping stone to her hand, and without an equivalent 
was not aware of my intention of returning, until ? of that nature, he felt the distance immeasurable ; 
unable to send one ; but I can make a shrewd ^ess s besides, he had yet to discover that Marian had, or 
that the contents of that letter was a consent of the \ was likely to have aught more than a kindly feeling 
Lady Ohristabel's to join her fortune with that of I towards him for favours received. She had looked 
Allan Clare; for I acoidentallyoverhoard a conversation < on him, it was true, with something more than mere 
in the chapel touching that circumstance, and likewise > friendliness as they parted that morning, and the look 
AllanClare, immediately on perusing the missive, stated I dwelt in -his memory, and the slight pressure of the 
that he proposed an immediate return to Nottingham. \ hand seemed still to dwell there as strongly as when 
I therefore at once concluded that some fresh ill- s given ; but his wishes might have exaggerated these 
usage on the part of her father had induced the lady \ trifles, and most probably nothing more was meant 
to alter her previous determination of remaining with > than the sweetness of conduct she exhibited to alL 
him." \ And then Maude, poor Maude! her weeping face 

" You are right, so far," said Maude. \ rushed full upon his memory. Ah ! pity is akin to 

" The unexpected appearance of a friend, who had s love — but it is not lore ; yet for ihe moment he felt 
been seised, bound, and mistaken for me, led to the i as if he could have clasped her in his embrace, that 
sudden thought that if I declared myself and was > her head might rest on his bosom, and he soothe and 
brought here, I might be enabled, by your assistance, < console her. 

to escape from the castle, and lead the lady Ohristabel \ She was very pretty ; a light-hearted, mirthful, joy* 
to Allan. I know every foot of the forest between \ ous piece of nature ; a kind-hearted, free-spirited 
this and my home, and I warrant to convoy the lady \ thing, who seemed to light up places by her presence, 
safely." > as the sun does when bursting from gloomy clouds in 

''I will to her at once, and communicate all you i dull weather. She was in a station equal to his own ; 
have said," exclaimed Maude. "Bemain here, quietly, > there was no disparity in years, for she was but six- 
no one will think of looking here for you, and I will < teen, although she seemea nearer twenty ; and she 
ioon return. Hal, come with me, I want you yet — I lored him. Why, therefore, should he not return itF 
you can still serve me." I Why should he not accept the homage of a heart that 

" Whatever it may be, Maude, TU do't heart and \ he knew wo%li cling to him, 'stead m vraiting for one 
soul," said Hal, earnestly. > who only ntiffht ? Yet there was a strange feeling 

Maude smiled, and patted his cheek aifeotionately. < which seemed to measure his affection for Maude into 
She turned to Bobin, and saying, " I shall soon be \ a simple return of kindness, while to Marian it ap- 
back," quitted the iq^rtment with her foster-brother. I peared as though he must minsle adoration with the 

Bobin sat him down to speculate. \ love he bore her, and, unlike his Seeling towards Maude, 

We have said, that although he was a youth of s it depended on no return. Kindness begets kindness 
sixteen, yet he was so mueh in advance of his age in i — such feeling did Maud's conduct give birth to in his 
thoughts, perceptions, and feelings, that he acted and > heart ; but with Marian he felt to love her ere she 
felt as one ten years his superior ; one important I had shown even a disposition of kindliness towards 
reason for this had been the system of education I him-^this was a powerful consideration. " I would 
Gilbert Hood had emploved in bringing him up. By s love Maude and wed her, and be to her all she could 
education, we mean not book learning, but action ; he \ wish or desire ; but — but I cannot — I cannot !" he 
had, from a child, been taught to think and act for > burst forth. " I cannot govern my inclination." 
himself^ and this self-reliance shone out in all his < He paused, for his quick ear caught the sound 



of approAohiiig footfiepf, by £ur too heayy to be tboM $ not rolish. If tho poor ofaild alioiild hmye niffned ber 
eitber of Maade or Hml : tbaj drew nearer. A small | affection to get tbe better of bar pmdenoe, wb j the 
ligbted taper bad been left with bim ; be immediately > bkm^ is not all ben : sbe baa bad no motber to guide 
from a prudential motire, blew it out. He quickly < ber, and I bare nerer supplied tbe place ; tberubre, 
found it was a caution be did ngbt in adopting, for \ why sbould I curse ber--and in my anger I tbougbt 
tbe footsteps stayed at tbe door ; presently tbere was s of sucb a tbing — for tbat wbiob baa been produced b j 
a tapping I Bobm did not see tbe necessity of answer* \ my own negli^nce ? Ko, no ! Besides, I remember ber 
iBg, tberefore be remained silent ; tbe knocking again s motber, a young, fond, foolisb, and fond-bearted tbing, 
enmiedy still no answer was returned to it ; and again it < was, wben young, more kind tban wise, and perbape 
was resumed, witb tbe addition of being louder and > it runs in tbe &mily." 

more impatient. Bobin remained silent as deatb. \ He ceased, and sunk into a reyerie. A dead silence 
" Maude told me to remain quiet," tbougbt be, ** and \ ensued, which was broken by the light footsteps of 
quiet I will remain $ if I am discoyered it shall not be \ Maude swiftly i^proaching j ber &ther (for tbe in- 
for tbe noise I make." The knocking baying been per- \ truderwas Herbert Lindsay) heard ber, andraised bim- 
sisted in for some little time longer, at length gave I self to his feet : be groped for the door, and haying 
place to the opening of the door. Bobin, in blow* < found it, walked out, and met bis daughter just at the 
ing out the light Imd neglected the precaution of \ threshold. * 

fostening the door, and the figure of a man intruded \ ** Maude !" be cried, rather loudly and sternly, 
itself into the room ; for a moment it remained sta- \ ** Good heayens !" cried Maude, startled. ** Father ! 
tionaiy, then a low yoice uttered — s Why, in the name of mercy ! what brought you 

«<MEiude! hist, Maude; S*deathl Til swear I saw \ here?" 
the glimmering of a light through the creyices of the \ ** I haye something particular to say to you, giiL'* 
door I Mau£, I say, why do you not answer ? I s '* Not now, fother, in the morning ; i^ is late } I 
know you are here ; and the person immediately \ am tired ; I want to go to bed." 
commenced groping about the room. \ '* But I shall say what I haye to say now." 

It was a smaU room, and there were yarious pieces | '* You haye been drinking, father ; tell me in tbe 
of furniture decorating it. Bobin, consequently, felt j morning. Good night." 

rather awkwardly situated, for if he attempted to \ <* No, no ; not good night yet — I am not £one, nor 
ayoid the stranger, the chances were that be would | am I so easily got rid of ; tell me where haye you 
stumble oyer something, and bis efforts to elude might < been at this hour ? and why you are not in bed ?" 
lead to his discoyery. He was seated on a sort o(\ "I haye been waiting on tne Lady Christabel, who 
form — a yery small edition of those in which school- \ is ill." 

rooms deUght — it was just large enough for two, \ " So Hal told me, or I should not haye belieyed it. 
behind him was a comer of the room, and that com- s But, pray how comes it that you are so free of your 
pleted his knowledge of the locality. Scarcely know- \ kisses to prisoners ? are you not a shameless hussy to 
mg how to act, he noiselessly raised himself from his I kiss strange men as freely as if they were sisters ?*' 
stool, stepped oyer it, and then lifting it up, backed \ " Kiss strange men, father !" echoed Maude, in sur- 
himself quietly in the comer. The room was too dark i prise ; ** who told you such a thing ?" 
to distinguish an object, but he could tell by tbe \ <' Who should tell me so but be who saw you !" 
sound of the footsteps, and the heayy breathing of tbe ) <* Indeed ! and who was that ?" 
stranger, at what part of the room he was ; presently \ ** Why, Caspar Steinkopf I" 

be made for the comer which held Bobin. Immedi- \ " Caspar Steinkopf told you that, did he P then be 
ately he heard him approach, be raised the form and \ tells a gross, wicked falsehood. Confront me witli 
held it out hoiizontidly ; the stranger's arm just I him ; and tell him also, fsther, tbat the next time be 
cleared it reaching oyer it, and our hero, giving it a > endeavours to entice me into wickedness, to basely 
sharp lunge, it caught the stranger in the chest, and i deceive me and wrong you, not to give utterance to 
tumbled him flat backwards. He fell heavily, but | such unmanly lies, if be should meet witb a second 
raised himself so as to sit upright upon the floor, and I indignant repulse." 

muttered some smart oaths respecting furniture being j ** Did be do this, did he ?" almost roared Herbert 
stuck carelessly out for honest men to break their 5 Lindsay. 

necks over. < *' He did — ^he did ! and threatened me if I scorned 

« Where can Maude be ?" he continued, '* she ought > him," cried Maude, bursting into a passionate agony 
to be snug in bed t 1 have felt all over, and she is not ? of tears. 

tbere. By my balidame ! I shall begin to think that \ *' Then the Holy Mother of God have mercy on 
Caspar Steinkopf told me somewhat of tbe truth, al- \ him hereafter, for none will I have here i" said Her- 
Uiough I did dash my fist in his mazzard, for saying \ bert, through his clenched teeth ; *' if I don*t measure 
my £iughter kissed prisoners as freely as her tongue i his hauberk with an ell of stout steel, I am neither 
wagged saucy words. The varlet ! to dare to speak \ father nor man. Good night, Maude ! to thy rest, 
thus of child of mine. Urn ! but it's ver^ odd she 5 m^ child ; never heed him ; I believe him not, and 
is*nt here ; she cant be waiting on tbe Lady Christabel < will trounce him well for his villainy. Good night : 
at this hour, and if she is'nt, where can she be ? \ come, dry thy tears — kiss me, girl ; God bless thee. 
Phew ! I foel in an infernal heat. The girl's a thought I and the Holy Virgin keep thee !" With this benison 
too lively, with scarce any but rough lK>y8 and ruder \ upon his lips, he staggered away. The noise of his 
men to companion with. By the Holy Mother I if s retreating footsteps having ceased, Maude called 
she should have been led astray ! Phew ! I should be \ lightly to Bobin, who answered her ; she struck a 
a miserable old viUain if I thought so. Ah ! by the > light, and relighted the taper. She turned to him witb 
Mass ! I remember Hal told me that the Lady Christ- i a sad smile, and said — 
abel was ill, and that he was gone for a leech. Ha ! \ "My father did not discover you, did he ?" 
ha ! I'm glad I thought of that ; I will not be readj to I " No," answered he. " Who is that Caspar Stein- 
think ill of her, even though Caspar Steinkopf should \ kopf—bave I seen him?" 
speak slightingly of her. A curse upon him ! if I hear s " Oh, never think of him ! The lady — " 
bim repeat that again, I'll knock every tooth in bis < " But, dear Maude, I must : have I ever seen bim, 
bead down his throaty and that will be a meal he will \ tell me ?" 
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** Yes ; he had the eharge of joa in the cell on the | has the means of remoring yon-^to make yon oom- 
eastern wing of the rampairts." | fortable." 

**And intermpted us,*' said Bobin, **when we \ " No,|no, no !*' cried Mande hurriedly, ** not him : 
were — ^um — tallnng ?*' | he is no better than the rest ; perhaps worse, for he 

'* Yes,** said she, blushing. | used religion as a weapon to orercome my scruples — 

** I know him now, and shall not forget him ; nor \ he would have granted me absolution for sin, he said, 
shall he me, if he remembers aught after our meet- \ No, no ; to you only can I appeal ; take me with tou, 
ing." \ to work, slave, anything rather than to remain here 

<* Po not waste a thought on him, dear Bobin ; he > alone. Do not refuse me, on my knees I implore you 
is unworthy of it. The Lady Christabel waits to see | do not! I care not what I do if >ou will ; be it as a 
you ; and ere you go, I wish to — I wish to say a few \ slave, a drudge, even as thy leman. G-od help me ! I 
words to you. I am — very unhappy — *' A burst of s know not what I lay, but all men seem to me to need 
tears interrupted her. i an equivalent of that nature for a kindness," and she 

*' What is it, dear Maude ? speak !*' said Bobin I buried her face in her hands, weeping almost {ranticly. 
kindly. " If there is any way — if there is aught that \ " Not I, nor ever will, as I hope for mercy !** saad 
I can do to serve thee, name it, and see how readily, > Bobin, fervently. <* Bise, dear Maude, say not these 
how cheerfully I will make any effort to accomplish thy \ strange things ; you shall go with me, and live with 
wish. We have known each other, Maude, but a few \ my foster-mother, and thou shalt be as a sister-^a 
short hours, and yet it seems as if our acquaintance s deiEur-cberished sister, to me, Maude ; and may my 
had been one of years. Say, how can 1 serve thee? i right hand fiul me in my hour of greatest need, if I 
Think of me as a loving brother. Thou'rt unhappy ; I do aught of wrong to thee. Come, dry thine eyes ; 
what is the cause ?'* I we wi^ forget what has passed, and believe we are 

" My situation in this horrid place. My mother \ brother and sister — there, that is well — smile, so 
died when I was very young ; my rather never married s come, dear sister.** 

again, and are were scarce any females in the castle, \ " Heaven bless you !*' uttered Maude, feebly, yet 
and none out of it that we know. My mother attended 5 fervently, and leant her head upon his bosom, quite 
the Lady Christabers mother, whose death preceded I overcome by her ruth. 

that of my parent but a month ; the Lady Christabel > " There, you are well now,** he said, cheeringly. 
and I were children together, brought up together, < " Come, we will to the Lady Christabel ; she waits for 
and I do believe, notwithstanding the distance of our \ us. Have you my bow and arrows, sister ?'* 
station, loved each other as sisters. During the i " Yes ; Hal placed them in my care for you ; they 
time we were resident in Huntingdon, I know of her \ are here," she answered faintly, reaching them, and 
youthful love for Allan Clare ; I used to contrive I giving them into his hands. 

walks for them, the means of their being to- i ** That*s a sweet sister," returned Bobin, assuming 
gather, and ever since have contrived the trans- > a gaiety he decidedly did not feeL " Come, cannot you 
mission of their letters. But although much with the I say dear brother ?'* 

Lady Christabel, and even with all the kindness she \ " Do not speak such kind words to me, Bobin,*' 
has shown me, it has still been but the handmaiden s returned she, in a voice full of emotion, " if you do, 
attending the mistress : I have never had the heart \ I feel as if 'twill break my heart.** 
to ask her counsel, and have had none of my own \ *' You must not give way to such weak thoughts,'* 
sex here but a very few with whom, ugh ! I could i he exclaimed. "W e shall have need of our best ener- 
not mix. There are the Mays, of Nottingham, but \ gies to escape from the castle ; come ;" so saying, he 
it is seldom we meet ; and I cannot turn for such i endeavoured to lead her along, 
advice as I need to my father. I am, by nature, of a 1 ** For your sake, Bobin, I will endeavour to shake 
lively, mirthful disposition, with a head not suffi- s off this terrible heaviness, this weakness of heart 
ciently cool to guide the warmth of my heart. If I I which oppresses me. I have never felt thus before,** 
have ever been merry, and I have had none to be > said Maude, parting her curls from her forehead. She 
merry with but the retainers, I have usually been < drew a long breath, pressed her blanched hand against 
insulted by some horrid remark or vile request. I \ her bosom, as though to keep down her sorrow, and 
cannot bear /it, indeed I cannot; 'tis that which s then, with an effort, but yet somewhat in the old tone, 
makes me unhappy. The Lady Christabel has re- \ she said, " I must extinguish the light, or it would 
solved to leave her father : Bobin, will you take me I betray us, were I to carry it ;*' so saying, she blew it 
with you ?" \ out. " Now, Bobin," she continued, " step fearlessly 

" Maude ! ** exclaimed Bobin, somewhat surprised. > but lightly ; a shuffling step may awaken suspicion, 

*< Do not refuse me, I implore you,'* she urged < and in our path there lies nothing to produce a broken 
passionately. '* If I stay here I shall become what I \ shin — so step lightly, brother" 

shudder to think upon ; I feel a horrid foreboding I '* That is weU, Maude — sister, I mean. I am glad 
that I must, for I have not strength of mind to \ to hear you talk thus.'* And with this kindly feeling 
destroy myself. Take me with you — do not deny me 5 in their two young hearts, they stepped lightly for- 
— I care not in what way, but take me ; I know you \ ward to the Lady Christabel's chamber ; they entered, 
do not love me ; you may press my hand, kiss me, > and found her awaiting their coming with deep anx- 
and say you love me, but I know you do not ; even \ iety. She was enveloped in a mantle and hood, like 
short as our intimacy has been, I have discovered \ a Benedictine friar ; at her side stood Hal, fully 
that. To-day, when you were asked by Tuck to give s equipped for a journey. *' Maude, Maude, why have 
the health of her you loved, you uttered the name of i you tarried thus ?" she cried, as her maid entered. 
Marian ; your eyes flashed, your breast heaved, and > " I have not tarried, sweet lady ; it is your impa- 
oh I your cheek glowed as you breathed the name ; \ tienoe which makes the minutes pass so slowly,*' re- 
I noted it, and I knew your heart was given away. I I turned Maude. 

therefore look not for your love — do not expect it— I " Good youth,** said the lady, addressing Bobin, 
do not ask it : all I ask is, remove me from here.*' \ " you can guide me safely to Allan Clare ?'* 

'^You forget, Maude, I am but in my boyhood; I I "Even so, madam,** replied he; "he will meet us 
cannot take you to my home. But there is Tuck," \ at a spot not far from hence.** 
said he ; /^I am convinced he is attached to you; he ^ "Will he so ?'* said Christabel. "Heaven be 
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praised 1 Oli ! Maude, mj heart almost miigiret me ; 
I fear I never shall have courage to go through, with 
this undertakiDg." 

'« Think of Sir Tristram, my lady," said Maude, 
" when you feel your heart fail you — ^Tll warrant it 
will stir up your oourage." 

** Thftt dreadfbl old man 1" said Christabel, with a 
slight shudder. ''Let us away," and she prepared to 
d^rt. ' 

^A moment, if you please, sweet madam, and then 
all will be ready," cried Maude, and disappeared from 
the room. In a minute she entered again with a 
mantle and head gear, sayings 

*'Now, madam, lei us depart— we have not a 
moment to lose." 

" We ! us !" echoed Christabel in surprise, " why 
yon surely do not mean to accompany me ?" 

** I do, most certainly. Do not delay a moment by 
attempting to dissuade me, dear lady ; I am immoreably 
determined. Let us away ; run along, HaL" 

Hal obeyed ; she followed, taking Christabel by the 
hand, and Robin brought up the rear. 

" I nerer shall be able to proceed in the dark," 
said ChristabeL 

*'Fear not, madam," said Maude, with a pre- 
cautionary hush ; ** all is safe ; it is the presence of 
light we have to fear; but speak not, for heaven's 
saSke! — a whisper may betray us," 

Obeying her injunctions, they all, led by Hal, went 
on in silence. The galleries, corridors, and unoccupied 
apartments were Inraversed and passed through unin- 
terruptedly ; stairs were descended, passages entered 
and left behind ; ultimately a passage was reaftdied, 
and they had not passed along a great distance 
ert they were stopped by a door, which upon essayiuflr 
they cUscovered to be fast ; this was an unexpected 
hindrance, a disaster quite unlooked for. What was 
to be done ? Every one had a try at it, then all tried 
together, but vainly — the door was immoveable. 

'* Is there no other outlet than this, Hal ?" whis- 
penMi Maude to her foster-brother. 

" Yes," he replied ; " there is one, but it is much 
longer, not so safe, and I do not know it so well as 

this.** "^'^r: 
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"What are the fastenings of the doorP" asked 
Kobin. 

** I do not know," returned Hal ; " I never reoolleot 
it to have been fastened before." 

**0h for a light!" cried Bobin; «< wo might then 
be able to see our difficulty and surmount it." 

"I haye the means of getting one," said Hal ; ''but 
sometimes the people are about here at all hours, and 
a Ught might draw their attention." 

" It's worth the hazard," said Bobin ; " I have my 
bow and arrows. If any one saw us, and sought to 
give an alarm, I would send a shaft through his doublet 
ero he could accomplish his object !" 

"Be it so," was the reply, and Hal struck a light ; 
they passed it along the fillet, and saw that it was fas- 
tened by massive bolts, and fortunately on the side on 
which they stood. It was soon opened, and they 
passed quiokly through, extinguishing the light ; they 
had not got mr ere they were in the chapel. This was 
the most dangerous part, for the principal entry to it 
led from the grand staircase, at whicdi a sentinel was 
always on guard ; a foot&ll even, at that hour, was 
sure to be heard by him, and challenged as something 
unusual. The greatest precaution was therefore neces- 
sary ; but, as it often occurs, where every effort is 
made to preserve the completest silence, some little 
cursed accident is sure to step in and render all the 
caution useless. Hal, in his haste to gain ihe panel, 
through which Maude had couTSyed Bobin^ Allan, and 



i Tud[ that evening, tripped along, his toe eaught in 

\ the comer of a tomb, and precipitated him with a 

\ loud ring on the stone floor. He scrambled up like a 

> deer, and crying — " Away ! hide behind the tombs, 

< we shall be discovered !" disappeared, leaving his 

] companions aghast at this disaster. But there was 

noi time for rd9ection upon the oonsequenoes of this 

misfortune. Bobin hastily pulled the I^dy Christabel 

bdiind a huge Gothic pillar ; but ere Maude oould 

follow their example the light of a torch was sud* 

denly thrown over the chapel, and a voice cried — 

"Whatlmy prettvMaudeatcbi^lsoUte! Whai 
penance hath thy director imposed, eh ? midnight 
prayers ? Don't believe all he says, Maude ; it is not 
all gospel, although I thank him for this, for now I 
shaU have a companion in my watch^^h, Maude ? *' 

So saying, a soldier walked quietly up the entry aad 
reached her side, sticking the torch in one of the orna- 
ments of a tomb. Maude saw there was no chance of 
escape without rendering the Lady Christabers ohanoe 
also hopeless, and so she did not attempt to fly, but 
with presence of mind seized the suggestion his speech 
couTeyed. 

" And if I have come to night-prayen by my oon* 
feesor's award, it will not become thee, Oospar Steia- 
kopf, to interrupt them." 

Aha! muttered Bobin, "that's Caspar Steinko{^ 
is it P " and proceeded to fix na arrow to his baw- 
string. 

" Aye, you soj^ so, hut do not thitili so, bonnia 
Maude," said Caspar ; " and for my part I think 't» 
folly to throw an advantage away ; so we will begin at 
once with a few of those httle fovoura you so kindly 
bestowed on the boy we caged to-day. Ho ! ho ! ho I 
pretty refreshment, truly ; I need some of it. Come^ 
Maude, hold up thy pretty lijps, lass ; " and he placed 
his arms*round her waist. She flung them from her 
indignantly, and with eyes flashing fo«, cried, 

" Keep ok, thou churl ; thou diMtard ! thy touch to 
me is poison — ugh! dare again to repeat thine in* 
famous attempts of this evening. Mid, by the motheEr 
who bore me, I swear you shall not live to make a 
third insult. What ! because I spumed thee from me 
as a loathsome thing, even as thou art, thou must to 
my father, sneaking like a mongrel cur, and utter base 
lies, to make him curse a child to whom he never 
before uttered an unkind word. Faugh I I apt 1:^11 
thee, reptile ! Begone, nor defile this holy place with 
thy polluted carcase." 

" 'Sdeath, thy scorn shall bring its punishment with 
it. I will have thee in spite of thyself, and make thee 
a finger scorn after ;" and again he attempted to seize 
her, but she eluded his grasp, saying with intmse 
energy— 

" Touch me not, I charge thee, or wy screams shall 
ring through this plaee with such sound as sbaU bring 
the whole of the castle inmates on thee. Stand off, or 
you, who best know what you have to fear from death, 
will best undentand how you vrill meet a deaye from 
crown to chine." 

" Were death in thine arms, I'd clasp thee," cried 
Caspar, springing on her, and seizing her. She strug- 
gled yiolently, but screamed not, but he had not her a 
second in his grasp, ere an arrow went crashing 
through his eye and brain. With an unearthly 
shriek he staggered back, spun round in intense agony, 
and fell dead on the ground, at the moment that Hal 
of the Keep had s^^ng from his hiding place with 
drawn sword, to assist his foster sister. 

Bobin and the lady advanced, and Maude, turning 
to Bobin, exclaimed, '* Dearest brother, you have 
sayed me from a fat« worse than death ! " fainted in 
his arms. Hera was a fresh dilemma ; but they were 
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oUigfod to flMt without waitmg to resobFe — tbfey laid \ " Maude, I have a request to make which, perhaps, 
her upon the oold stone fiocxring, and Bobin, runniiig > you will be kind enough, as soon as you see its neoes- 
to one of the stone basins, dipped his hands into some \ sity, to comply with. I have agreed to meet Allan 
Holy Water, crossed himself and then, taking some in \ Clare at a certain place; as it is some distance from 
the bottom of his hands, after crossing the fainting i thi8,and out of the route to Mansfeldwoodhaus, you will 
maiden with it, sprinkled it over her forehead. She < accompany your brother to my home at once, and I will 
was not long recovering, and when able to walk, they > with the Lady Christabel to the meeting place agreed 
proceeded on their way, leaving the body to take care \ on. By doing this you will be enabled to reach my 
of itself and to tell what tale it pleased. They passed I fathers cottage with less fatigue, and prepare him for 
through the panel, and instead of pursuing the same s our coming ; we can with additional speed proceed on 
passage which Maude had led them along previously, \ our way, and with less likelihood of being discovered, 
they turned abruptly off. The darkness was intense. > being two only instead of four." 

** Now I can light the lamp with safety,'* said Hal ; < " I do not know any way except the highway," said 
" there are As> ejes to watch this path but those I HaL 

whom a particular purpose brings hither, and that's i " Ah, but you must not take that, for if any of the 
ourselves.'* ^ baron's people are out they will inevitably discover you. 

" That torch would be of service which yonder I No, follow my directions exactly, and you will reach 
scoundrel brought into the chapel," said Bobin. \ my foster-father's cottage in a £ftr less time, without, 

** So it would. Stay here, and I'll run back and > in all probability, being discovered. You see this 
fetch it,'* cried Hal, and darted off ; in a short time he \ path : follow it, and always keep a single beech tree 
returned with it. \ on your left ha^d ; swerve not in the least, and you 

'* I was just in time,** said he, " for I heard the s cannot make a mistake. You will ultimately come into 
tramp of the guard coming to relieve ; as I closed the i an open glade, in the centre of which stands an enor- 
panel I heard the challenge, but I'll be boimd Caspar > mous oak ; there is an alley to its left, pursue it, and 
will be in no hurry to return it.'* < you will find at its termination Gilbert Hood's cottage 

*' Hush, Hal," said Maude, "make the distance as \ standing before you. Say to my father that I have 
short as you can. You are sure you know it ?" s sent you, and you will meet with a hearty welcome. 

" To be sure I do," returned Hal ; " besides, i Will you do this ?" 
hayeu't I taken you along it several times, and — and — > ** Whatever you think best, certainly," returned 
also — '* < Maude ; " but I would rather accompany you. Still, 

" Grace May,*' suggested Bobin. I as you seem to think it most advisable to separate 

" Yes !" quickly uttered he. \ here for a time, it shall be as you wish, and Hal and 

" Then for heaven's sake,** said Christabel, white \ I will on alone.'* 
with excitement, " pray take us to the end as swiftly I " Thanks, Maude, thanks V it is for the best, or I 
as you can !" ] would not have proposed it,*' answered Bobin ; " be- 

" Where does this passage lectd to P** inquired I sides, I hope, ere the morning sun has passed its meri- 
Bobin. i dian, it will see us again united. We must haste : this 

" These passages,** answered Maude, '* lead beneath \ spot bears dangerous proximity to the castle, and the 
the hill to the border of the forest.** s sooner we quit its precincts the better." 

" Ha l" he exclaimed, " is it so ? that is well. But < Warm and earnest farewells were exchanged be- 
I prithee bestir thyself, for we shall soon have day- s tween them, and then Maude and her foster-brother 
light, and 'twere as well to be in the forest before I took the path pointed out by Bobin, while he and the 
the sun." I Lady Christabel pursued the way to Bobin's dell. 

" It shall be done,** said Hal decisively, assuming a s Their route lay along the skirts of the forest, in the 
manly tone and air. He ran on first with a torch, \ direction of Nottingham ; the castle still being dis- 
and they followed as sveiftly as the rugged path would > agreeably in sight. Bobin, however, hoped to gain 
permit ; occasionally they descended rough steps, then \ that part of the forest where he should strike into its 
a long passage on an inclined plane. The whole of \ d^hs ere there was a chance of their being seen or 
the cutting, for it was cut out of solid rock, was chill s overtaken in case of a pursuit. A considerable propor- 
and damp ; the passages, which for years had scarce \ tion v^as accomplished ; his heart began to grow lighter, 
ever been trodden by human foot, were encnuted with > and his step £reer, for the most dangerous distance 
damp mould and mosses ; here almost a pool of stag- < was nearly passed over. He turned to the lady with 
nant water ; there a wet slimy bed of moss and short ? cheerfulness, and said — 

dank grass. For three quarters of an hour they I *' If the Chevalier Clare but keeps his appointment 
wended their way along this dreary place, the whole \ as truly tm there is every prospect that I shall keep 
time descending rapidly ; at length Hal said — I mine, we have no need to fear not meeting. If your 

" Here we are at the bottom ; now for it — we shall < courage and strength but serve you, dear lady, an 
see if it is our fate to get off undetected.'* I hour and a half henoe you shall seat yourself with 

" Fray heaven we may !" said the Lady Christabel. I him beneath a broad oak tree, growing on the banks 

*' Does Hal come witn us also ?" asked Bobin. \ of the sweetest little stream in Christendom." 

"Pora short time, yes,*' replied Maude; "haves "I pray heaven I may!" ejaculated Christabel. 
you any objection ?'* * i "The desire to escape from such a misery as there was | 

" Oh no, I am glad of it. I will tell you why pre- 1 in store for me, had I have remained, vrill, I am 
sently,** he repUcd. I assured, give me strength to accomplish this, to me, 

" Here is the do(»>,'* said Hal ; " on the other side I very bold eflfort : of strength of mind or body I oan- 
it is enshrouded with low hawthorns and stunted I not boast ; yet, I trust, the emergency of my sitoa- 
trees. Three steps, and we are in the forest.** I tion will enable me to surmount my natural weaknevis. 

llie door was gained, opened, and extinguishing the > You shall not, at least, my good friend, ha¥e to oooa- 
toreh they entered the fresh air ; day was just break- 1 plain of a deficiency of vnll on m^ part-^the Holy 
ing, and they stopped therefore not a moment in the I Virgin make my strength equal to it !" 
open w^, but sought the friendly shelter of the forest s "Amen !** said Bobm. " The will is the herald of 
trees. Direct^ Sobin asoertuned the quarter of the | the way» and I have little doubt that we shall be sue- 
forest he was in, he turned to Maude and said-— s cessfiiL I consider myself highly fortunate in pos- 
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seuing mj bow and arrowB, for, in case of danger, s rible rapidity ; the gated at the tree screening Bobin 
they will prore my trostiest friends. I can hit a | from her sight, but nothing met her gase to indicate 
small object at a hundred yards, and it will be rastly I the presence of anght homan. Tlus suspense was 
odd if I cannot line a frUow's doublet with an arrow, \ bonible ; she could not bear it ; her senses seemed 
if he comes too close to be agreeable." \ fiuling her ; she strore against the weakness yainly ; 




will , . . -. 

They had now reached the highway fit>m Netting- { was a thronging of sounds in her ears ; the plaoe 
ham to Mansfield, and, as they proceeded to cross it, 1 seemed to fly round with her, when suddenly her eye 
Bobin threw a hasty glance along the road, in the di* < caught something moring by Bobin*s tree. She 
rection of the town, with the hope of seeing a clear \ preMod her hands to her throat, struggled Tiolentij, 
space ; but in this hope he was disappointed. He \ and, 1^ the greatest exertion, endearoured to keep 
uttered an exclamation, and drew an arrow fri^m his \ herself from swooning; she succeeded, inasmuch as she 
quirer ; he fitted it to the bow-string, and half bent i wasrestored to a consciousnessofBobin's presence, and 
we bow on the impulse of the moment ; but Christabel \ the excitement of endeavouring to ascertain his inten- 
laid her hand upon his arm, and said, " For Hearen's > tion gare her a species of mastery oyer this bodily 
sake! good youth, what is it you see and fear?" \ weakness ; she watched eagerly and anxiously. All at 

*' Why, lady, my eye detected a horseman in the i once the horseman swept past. A second elapsed, to 
costume of your good father^s honest retainers, coming s her almost an hour ; then she saw the figure of Bobin 
in this direction at full gallop. He is hidden now | glide from his hiding place, extend his left hand, 
from your sight, by yonder clump of elms. In less \ which held the bow, and draw the bow-string until 




'* No ; no ! oh, no !" hurriedly exclaimed she ; '* one i rose on the air, and then all was still. Bobm re- 
has already fallen — no more bloodshed, it is too hor- ^> mained in the position in which he had discharged 
rible." < the arrow, and bent his gaze earnestly in the direction 

*' Indeed, lady, I am loth eyen to think of it," re- ^ it had flown ; while Christabel, sick and fainting, and 
turned he, " and am even sick of the thought of send- ^ unable to bear the excitement, tottered fr^m the 
ing Caspar Steinkopf to his account, rascu as he was; ; shadow of the tree towards him; she reached him, 
but if this man is allowed to proceed, he will reach : placed her hand upon his shoulder. Light as was the 
my home before Maude and her brother can arrive, \ touch, he sprang round as he felt it, and then she 
and, capturing them, return with them, and be back s said — 

with a whole swarm of his fellows — probably intercept \ " Boy, boy, have you stained your soul with blood? 
us. The consequence of which will be, that you will > Is he killed f** 

be returned to your father, and Allan, Maude, her I " If you mean the horseman, lady, no. Butlscafee 
brother, and I, sent a party of four into the other | think his steed will bear another rider ; my sight 
world together." s must have failed me if I have missed a vital part ; bat 

'* But is there no way besides spilling blood ?" de- \ I fear it not, I saw the poor beast rear like a stricken 
manded Christabel, anxiously. 5 deer, and heard his death-wail ; I would his rider 

" He must not proceed. Ha ! here he comes. Be- < were as harmless as he is now. I must ascertain what 
hind that tree ; for your life, stir not — move not, or > he is about ; we must have none on our track, no, not 
you are lost ! I must trust to Providence to guide me, i even an eye to mark our path, which may find an 
and whatever I do, you may be assured I shall do it I echo in a babbling tongue to set others on, where its 
for the best." j owner might singly fear to follow. He whom I have 

Christabel did as he desired, and stood trembling I just unhorsed, if used to forest skirmishes, will not 
with fear and apprehension behind the trunk of a large I sit to weep over his horse's body ; he will crawl 
beech tree growing near, Bobin took up his post i through covert and brake in order to discover fr^m 
beside another, and in silence they awaited the horse- I whose hand the arrow sped, and should he succeed in 
man's coming. He drew nearer. The wind brought I his object, we must be the sufierers in all ways. I am 
the clatter of his horse's hoofs with, to Christabel, \ satisfied that he is not the only one sent in pursuit, 
horrible distinctness : she drew her mantle close i and an alarm from him to any of his companions who 
round her, covered her head with her hood, and \ may be near, will efibctually prevent our escape, 
watched with an agony of excitement and expectation > There are also several other ways in which his ms- 
the tree behind which Bobin disappeared. No part of I covery of us would prove distressing ; I must, there* 
him was visible. She could not have believed he \ fore, for our own welfare, use every means for pre- 
could so completely have hidden himself. On came s venting him. I have no doubt I shall succeed ; do 
the horseman, the sound of his horse's approaching \ you, therefore, dear lady, cheer up your spirits, keep 
footsteps growing still louder : still there was no 5 quiet beneath the shade of yon tree ; stir not, let not 
movement from Bobin. The minutes seemed as hours. < the flutter of your white garments in the wind betray 
The noise of the stranger's approach increased with \ you— the accomplishment of your escape depends 
frightful indications of proximity ; she felt choking ; \ upon it ; draw your mantle quite round you, keep 
her heart palpitated violently ; she thought she must \ closee, to the trunk of the tree, and you will be safe, 
dart from her place of concealment, and shriek as she I For myself, I will find out where this fellow hath be- 
ran. The rattle of the hoofs seemingly denoted the \ stowed himself and try if my single arm cannot make 
horseman to be on a level with the spot on which she \ a silent tongue. Cheer up, lady, I wiU soon return, 
stood, yet she saw him not, nor did he pass : she bit \ and all will be woU." 

her lip and held her breath convulsively. Where was \ *' I tremble to be left alone in this desolate plaoe," 
Bobin ? — was he still behind the tree? or was he there s timidly uttered Christabel, glancing round apprehen- 
at all? He had not deserted her? Oh, heaven! 1 sively . 

surely not; if he had it would be death to her. \ ''Fear nothing, sweet lady," returned he, ''ifyeu 
These thoughts crowded through her mind with ter- \ follow my directions, you have no cause for alarm ; 
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tbonld than it, t try from Ton <rill bring me to 70«r " Ht heart bib me," ihe (jjumlatad, wliilo tha tatus 
tide in hi inatuit," and tie led her to the tree u be niihed into her ejta. " Ob, Allan, Allan, nould to 



' *' 1 praj thee, lady, place faith 

perhaps, become mj lip» to ntta 

akUl : bnt vers eren Vluit noble caValier, Allan Clare 

bere, he would stand thee in no betWr st-ead, lady 

than I — Qoy, I do hbD bclieie he would not be of tuch 

iwriee. That lean eioelhim in the use of the bowl 

dar« aseert ; that I know the fastnEsaet of old SI or 

wood intimately, whiJe he ia 

tbem, will not admit of liiripute. I fear T>o livu f^ foe 

and, lady, I will chwrfuUy perJ my life to 1 ud thee 




iafelj to thy dentinaton Belie e therefore it 
lady that al hough Allan Clare be not by you a t 
jou are not the &9 deiotedly guarded and guided.' 



ipljed he Lady Chrielnbel. " And, thongh I donbt 

■-- oursg an thy still,'! think— Ifed that I 

IT up nio bravely were Allan Clare by my 

E de, allay w b his clmeriDg vords, the uad fore- 

bodinga of eril w L now ad heavily weigh down my 

Cou ug lad ountge!" (aid Bobin, cheeringlj, 

barm shall roach j □ wliile there is a breath of life in 
un kee qu ul niirl rtiU, and all wiU be welli" 
DO aajuig he glideJ rom Ltr, aad di^appcaj^ beneath 
a group of hawthorn and furee boihes, forming a 
br^e ploae to a c u er of beech trees. The lady drew 
her mantle round her, and offering up a prayer for a 
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'* Hit eyes did hurl forth •parklet fierr red, 
And stared stem on all that him beheld. 
Am ashes pale of hue, and seeminir dead ; 
And on his daf^l^r still his hand he held, 



^ 



teer m <mm of a forlorn hope, leering 

will yet stand, tremble, and grow pale at tb» 

of ghosts, haunted places, or aught supematomL 

Thus was it with these t-;«ro men. In the broad 
dajlight, exposed to foes of their own stamp, thej 



« « « « 

Of his heads he had no govemment. 
Nor car*d for Uaod in his arengement : 
But, when the iRious lit was orerftast. 
His cruel acta lit often would repent ; 
Yet, wilful Mtp^ !• never woald lorecast, 

would ensue his beedli 



How manf 
"Bba.— Itia 



Raise all u'.y kin 

Some one way, so: 
Do you know 
Where we may appi 




evil ; f(me she is ; 

« « 

tapcnl 



baste.*' 
Snursam. 



TrembUng, t^uKb basty rage, when choler in him sweHM. l would hare fought to the hwt gasp, nor budged ui 

inch ; jel here, firom havrng heard of ghosts, hob- 

gobliMh and wicked sprites in abundance, they were 

miaamUj alarmed, and shouted in concert as loudly 

and fieredy as was possible ; they were startled at the 

eobt> of their own Toices, and each moment expected 

a firightfixl pbantom to start up at their feet, and scare 

them to death by its hideous distortions. Although 

\ they iiuliTidiieUy felt this excessive alarm, yet they 

\ en&kTOuredto heep each other ignorant of it ; and 

> one of them, in a voice decidedly tremulous, proposed 

* ^ to retrace their steps in search of Lambie. The other I 

I assented, and they set about putting it into efiM ; 
uid«>* \ but, instead of accomplishing their objeot, they wanr 

nHe.iateiT < dered about the passages, enduring a suocession of 
\ cold shudders, as the echo of their footsteps led tbem 
^MABTD^G with JBein, foamin|^«ilh xtf^ in • ever and anon to believe they were followed by some 
'3) an agony of ImliNindness, feam ft* emits \ horrible and fantastic olgect. Lqaring them in thie 
\^ of the blazing torch dashed in iMe e^Wi I unpleasant predicament, we return to Lambie. Hia 
Lambie followed his men, as they, not wry oe»> \ weak eyes, which still rained water, as he proceeded, 
versant with the path, pursued Bobin. "When he \ aided by the darkness, became less painful ; and being 
fled from them many were the blows they reeeired ■ better acquainted with his road than those who pre- 
by running foul of ^wijjeolions, and many were the : ceded him, he togk the right path, fondly believing 
ouths and execration* "wbifltt they uttered in con- \ that hie miQ ha4 been equally fortuneiw^ and hoping 
sequence ; they kept ^M^r well on the track for some ; that, by tW tiBM be eiveiiook them^ tdM|y would have 
time, but ali last the two who led the way weve at ^ Bobin aeiiU|y m their <^teheik 
fault, and Hktg halted for Las&bio to come up. \ The verier wUl perceive thei il vtft n fond but a 




NottingliM Caslfej^ at the penod of idMeh we are ? vain h(^. But Xembie wm na^tmmiOf mnguine ; 
writing, poeiaeied aa iaaMM» awriNr etf 8ubte(D»> : an4 ^ tho tioM he had rsaflfce^ tk» epot where 
neous paseages^-evt thMlglkltic ro<^ hill upon whiek \ Snhin nad eneountefed Bil, he lad alreedy, in his 
tliccastlo stoocLjfcrpuMMti of e8ca|^ should the eeetio^ \ ■iind*aeye,eeen theyoutMt enftite singing in the 
in any attack, mt eanUl^jA the> town, or finr the : air, snspenAMl frovi a veiy high gallows^ 
obtainment of iMaliearlh case of time. These pas> : Insteed of'follo«ringthe putli which Hal led Bobin, 
sages w« ~ ------ - - 

all poi 
the p 
bewil 
was poi 

" r# s ti—efc ill Iftf aiff them witfc at mi As i , ^ , 

Caspar Steinkopf ; hmre he ascertained that no one 
t htd, for nea#an hour preoeding^ Meeed teiLway. He 
» JBMBiediately oeajectured tint W mmk hnd taken 



flf n 




interseoting each other in \ he diierced to the left, and, being partly recovered, 

» dtingeene, others cut l&e > inoteeeea his speed. The hopes he had formed began 

' only for the purpose of i to dwinieh as he neered the body of the oeetle, for 

lUMnd^dgeeiC'theirintricacieeJ theie wae no aouod or sight meeting his eye or ear 

r,.e«iidr,f^fentll«se few required ; beteiccning the recapture of the fugitive. He went 

the aid oti n tiMlh'liOl 'il p' e ^.t l i e w isitk aceuncji. As i on ; he descended the grand staircase ; ho encountered 

the two MMMHMHha jMBmed 9mt hiM) wee* wma- \ ' 

quaintcd w^ these poins, it mayhie eteily iMHfar^ ^ 

that, having quitted the only one vi» oo^ttlM 

guided thMa» and having passed ail Mwdlle speed e \ Bobin before tlie baron, for it never presented itself 

turning ^iriiiA^ they should have tafeei^ ^^fl^ iriben \ to his imagination that they had not captured him. 

they st^pji^.tiiey found they had lost themeehres. \ Liwardly onrsing their stupidity for so unnecessary 
AVe JEmp aeid they halted for the approach of j an ezposom of the near escape of the prisoner, he 

Lambie, bu.t it was not until some time after they \ marehed to the leMft*s apartment. He stopped at 

had passed the right path, and threaded half a dozen \ the door,, and listenei^ in hopes to hear if the men 



■wrong ones, that they did so ; they awaited his com- ; were with his lor^ 
ing at first a little patiently, making allowances for ^ what sort of a re 
the painful situation in which Bobin's act had placed '■ clapped his ear tcfc 
him, and then, as he did not come, not a little impa- ^ rather a hoarse and 
tiently. One tried a stentorian halloo ; he waa an- ^ 
swered by the reverberating echo of his voice from | 
the dismal vaulted passages ; be tried again with a 
like effect ; his companion seconded him with a most 
vigorous yell i still they met no reply from Lambie. 
They yelled together with all the power their lungs 
enabled them, and they had a suitable echo from the 
vaults, but no;Qe from human voice. 




the same time ascertain 

were meeting with. He 

) and heard the baron, in 

tone, utter, — 

] <' The purport of Mft'wMive is, then, that Sir 

' 'Sintkram. is suddenlgr called 1» Temi^i-^mii V wishes 

«e t» j«Mk iHmthere immediateM^ 

^Hwneai te morrow, my IsmV n^fk§ a mild 
voice. 

" l^iet H^ *tis well, nav better, than I hod de< 
tenuneiL. ilit.akall be so !" 

A lilenet eiisued for a minute, and Lambie was 



It should be understood that there were horrible I satietei tikilt4^e captured and captors were not there. 
and dismal stories afloat among the retainers, and ^ He hearti^ hoped that they had not yet sought the 
servitors of the castle respecting these same passages. \ baron's presence ; and, with the desire of preventing 
The bravest men are occasionally the greatest victims \ them if they intended it, he quitted the spot, and ze- 
to superstition, ; men who will fearlessly face the > traced his steps in the direction of the subterranean 
cannon's mouth, be the first to leap in a bueadi, or be s passages. He had no light, neither cared he to en- 
cxpoeod to the hottest fire of the enemv, vntbout | deavour to obtain one, as it might begst a spirit of 
winking an eyelid, who readily and cheevuilly volun- \ inquiry, which he had no desire to raise, in the 
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d»faMHr^ei«fore irant ke on, -without eiiooiulermg \ "Your lordship cannot call jour fiathfol rdtainers 
M aaiitiiji itoni wfaioli might eraate a hope that he ; thievaa ?*' deprecated Lambie. 
should be isooessfaL He leacbed the dungeon from I " Mj ioffdship can andtriU callhk faathfulTetainers 
which Bobin had escaped. No eonl was near — he ^ whatever it pfeaees him. I have not to learn the virtues 
hillaaod — he was replied to bj the echo of his own i of n^ fiuthftd retainers. However, as I supose jou 
Toiee; he concluded that the letaiaers had visited, i did not come here for the purpose of dieeuflsing'the 
and been dismissed the baron's prcsenoe, ere he had \ merits, the virtues, amiabilitj, and gensnd good 
nadwd the apartments. Now it was, however, neces- I qualities of the knaves who are of more annoyance 
sary to be assured of this, and abo to ascertain whither \ than eerrase to me, may I be put in poiseesiottof what 
theTOuth had been taken. \ you did oome for ?** 

ae did not like to encounter the baron, as he had s l%is was a question Lambie by no means relished ; 
been so decided in his expressed determination of ; it at once created a doubt whd^her the baron knew of 
treating him to a sudden death, and ho recollected s the last half ho«r*s oocunenoes, and he was awakened 
his own consent, if he permitted Eobin to escape, to < from the train of thoughts and &ars it oooasioned by 
dMerfnlly abide by the conditions. He hesitated, as I a question his lordship put to him, withctnt waiting 
these conflicting emotions by turn agitated him ; but I for an answer to the preceding one. 
then he Massvred himsci^ by believing that the men ^ ** What, in the name of all that is hideous,*' de- 
would have Icdly explained to the baron how the affiur I manded he, *' have you been doins to your masard ?" 
had taken plaoe, and he trusted that his lord would, i '* Ify mazzard !" echoed Lambie, putting his hand 
when he learned the agony he had suffered fitmi the ^ to his hce, and feeling he was on tender ground. 
bnrniMr torch, deem it punishment sufficient, and ac- I *' Aye, thy marzardl" repeated the baroa. '* I hmve 
qaaint him with what had been done, and what was to I long recognised it by its supreme u^iness, but it now 
be dvBe, iscdi the prisoner. Arriving at this condu- I exceeds by far all I have ever beheld. Bpeak, doH ! 
siOB, he resolved to seek the baron, and get through ^ into what grimy grease barrel have you thrust it ?" 
it «i well as he oould. Once he thought he heard as "It was the torch, my lord, as you are probably 
faint hallo ; but as it was not repeated, he believed I aware." 

himself mistaken, never dreaming that his two fol- I " The torch ! What torch ?" 
lowers were wandering about like the ghosts of un- I " Does not your lordship know ?" 
qidet spirits. \ "Speak, gull! how should I know? An' I knew. 

He arrived at the door of the baron's chamber : all i thou ugly blockhead, should I ask thee P" 
was quiet. Suddenly the idea struck him that his | Here was the verification of Lambie's fears ; by 
lord might have retired to rest ; and if so, he had \ this it was plain the intelligenee of Bobin's eecape 
better' attempt to rouse a ravenous tiger than awaken I had not yet reaohed him. Lambie fAt packed up and 
him, particularly under such peculiar cnrcumstances. ? booked for the next world ; he was in a miserable 
He apfdied his ear to the door, and bending all his \ hobble ; what could have become of the pursued and 
laoulties to the task, heard the low hum of a voice I pursuers P He was perplexed, and scratched his head 
speaking low and continuously. He sufiered this to s vigorously in his strait, quite forgetting the basron's 
proceed for some time ere he could raise courage < question. He was not long left in fbrgetfulness ; he 
enough to knock at the door. At last ho summoned > was roused to consciousness by receiving from a 
resolution, and gave a faint knock, startled at the i truncheon, which in his sudden passion the baron 
some time by the sound which he had himself made ; \ snatched up, a blow which filled the room with its 
it remained unanswered, and then he began to wonder s sound. A change passed over the features of the 
if there was really anybody within. Tired of waiting, \ poor wretch, and if he looked serious belbre, he 
he thought he would softly open the door and look \ looked now ten times more so ; added to which, he 
if any one was there. He put his resolve into execu- i rubbed his head more vigorously than ever, 
tion, and had no sooner done it than he almost fran- > ** Did you hear what I said ? demanded' the baron, 
tidy wished he had not. By the table was seated the I witiigiittering eyes, a red visage, and dilated nostrils, 
confessor, bending his head to catch the low-breathed \ ** Yes — no^ my lord !" confiMedly returned Lambie, 
words of the baron, who was upon his knees, with his s who felt more what he did than heard what he said. 
front fiunng the door, in the act of confession. He \ **I will once more ask thee ; what made thee bring 
might have just finished, or he might not, it is hard > that atrociously hideous grinning countenance into 
to say which ; but^ be it as it may, the visage of Lambie < my presence P If thou dost not answer me speedily, 
profotiding through the partly-opened door met his \ I will make thy skuU so tender with this staff tl^u 
astonished gase, and brought him to his feet in an I shak not bear to touch it for months to come 1" 
instant. With an expression of sudden anger, he I "**! want to know what your lordship purposes 
oned,-~ s doing with the prisoner; the youth captured to- 

"How now, virlet! what brings' thee here thus < night called Bobin Hood!" answered Lambie, quickly, 
Tudely and abruptly ? Marry ! is the castle thine or > for he saw the staff raised at right angles with his 
mine, that thou ebtrudest thine ungainly carcase into \ head. 

my chamber without requesting tlM accustomed per- i ** Let him remain in the dungeon until I have made 
mission ? Speak, fool ! what is thine errand ?" \ up my mind as to his disposal !" 

*' I knocked at the door, may it pkose you, my \ '"^ which dungeon P" asked Lambie, in rather a low 
lord^" returned Lambie, hnmbly ; " and not receiving I tone. 

an answer, I tkoodit no one was here, and bo\ ** Whidii dungeon?" reiterated the baron {"^tlie one 
thought " |h«i«in!" 

** You wouU tee -what yen emild \my yom vjagodiy \ ^ Which is that?" inquired the retainer in % still 
dowt ottP^ interrupted the boron. \ lower tone, with an overwhelming oonvie<«m that 

** Yon wrong me, my lord," returned Lambie, with s th* whole offlur would soon out, 
soraethiwg of the expression of wounded dignity a | ''Why, thou incomparable idiot, why dost thou ask 
■hoemaker might feel at being caUed a oebbler. I me ? tJhou knowest thou had'st thus plkomg him in a 

**! eon measme jour honesty," returned tkebariti^, idttngeon^^keep him iik the one where thou hast 
wilb a nian; ^nor b» trouUed^ witb a vnmt oC W I alM^ 
dolkynsdlvMl^orvaett^'in^S^ f "^^ISwl ifw when kfe4hnaittii«teii^ 
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has he returned to it, my lord ?*' uttered Lunbie, 
hesitatingly, casting an anxious glance oyer his shoulder 
to see if there was a dear space for retreating, but 
the door was closed— had been closed by the co^essor 
during his colloquy with the baron ; he was aghast at 
this discovery. 

*^ Has he returned !" repeated the baron, in some- 
what of the faint tone Lambie gave utterance to ; and 
then a thought fl*«l*iTig across his mind, he exclaimed 
fiercely — "fia! hell and death! a thousand fiends! 
— has he again escaped ? rillain, is this thy news ?" 
and he sprung upon Lambie with a tremendous oath. 
He was like a bull-dog, he always made for the throat 
when attacking. He was successful in this case ; he 
squeezed the poor fellow's windpipe till there was an 
expansion of the eyes awful to behold ; a gurgling in 
the throat; a spluttering ; until it grew beyond en- 
durance, and then the befu-er struck down the baron's 
arms as though they had been reeds. He retreated 
to the comer of the room. The baron picked up his 
truncheon, which he had thrown firom him a moment 
or so preceding, and followed Lambie close up into 
the comer. 

" Tell me," he roared, *' all you hare got to disdose, 
quickly, and then prepare for a short shrift and a tall 
gallows !*' 

'* I could not help it ! Indeed, my lord, he thrust 
the torch into my eyes !*' 

"Ass! to let him get the torch. Well?" 

**Then — as far as I can judge, for I was blinded 
with pain — he dashed the torch to the ground, and 
put it out; he darted past, and two men followed 
close at his heels. I fully expected they had caught 
him, and brought him before your lordship." 

"No, they did not. If he has escaped, you shall 
swins for it. Where did he run to ?" 

"Among the passages beneath the castle." 

" Do the fellows foUowing him know them well ?" 

"Why, not very well, my lord." 

"St. Benedict, St. Peter, St. Paul keep me! I shall 
kill this knave out of hand. Thou egregious insuf- 
ferable block! thou consummate essence of idiocy! 
why didst thou not get a torch and go to their as- 
sistance ? They will miss him and lose themselves, 
thou hideous gull !" and with that his lordship dealt 
him such a blow with the oak truncheon, over the 
ear, that there was at once created such a terrific 
dinging as to effectually shut out all other sound. 
Lambie felt very unpleasantly vexed on receiving it ; 
he saw another coming, he gave a brisk leap to avoid 
it — it came whisking with all the force the baron 
could throw into it. Two consequences ensued from 
ihe dexterous jump given by Lambie. First, he leaped 
backwards without taking into consideration who or 
what might be behind him. It so occurred that the 
reverend confessor, who saw an evident indication on 
the part of the baron to repeat the very hard and 
very loud blow with which he had favoured Lambie, 
deeming it his duty, stepped forward to interfere, at 
the very moment the retainer leaped back : a violent 
concussion ensued, and the result was, the^ both fell 
heavily to the ground together : while, if the pas- 
sionate baron fuled in hitting his servitor, he suc- 
:Ceeded in giving a handsome vase, filled with flowers, 
a tremendous blow, and shivering it to atoms with a 
frightful crash. The baron viewed his own act with 
a feeling somewhat approaching to frenzy. The 
table upon which it had stood was, with everything 
upon it, saturated with water. There were a quantity 
of important papers, which the confessor had been 
reading to him ; he seizcid |>bcm as t£ey were floating 
away, vowing ten-fold vengeHtioe upon the unfortunate 
cMi89i whQ^ haTijQg. nfiomhW te bi« feet, prepared to 



make a desperate effort to decamp. As hegained the 
door, a loud and hasty knocking startled him, and ere 
a reply was waited for, a retainer entered, who ex- 
claimed, hastily — 

" My duty and service to you, most honouraUe knd. 
A strange afikir has just occurfed, and I am here to 
consult with you upon it." 

" What is't ? quick, say at once — no roundabout 
story." 

" Your lordship shall have it in as fisw words as a 
story can be told with. A good soldier should act, 
not talk ; and as I consider myself a^" 

" Fool ! to your tale !" roared the baron, interrupt- 
ing him. 

The man bowed, and proceeded with a very quick 
utterance — 

" I went to reUeve guard at the chapel entry five 
minutes or ten minutes since ; no one challengea me : 
knew there ought to be sentinel on duty thusre, be- 
cause there always is one — else shouldn't have gone 
to reUeve guard there. Beceiving no challenge, I ad- 
vanced at once to the post — oh oh, thought I, some- 
thing wrong here — sentry drunk or asleep) — began to 
think what pimishment he should receive, but on, 
eoing to his post found no one there— oh ho, thought 
I, deserter — aha, I thought — " 

" Curse your thoughts !" cried the baron, fiMoning ; 
" come to the point at once, thou prolix dog." 

" Prolix dog !" muttered the man ; " I never heard 
of a hound o' that name before." 

" Will you proceed, wretch !" yelled the baron, al- 
most frantic, and flourishing the truncheon in a man- 
ner which induced the soldier to continue his story 
rather hastily. 

" I sent," he continued, " a party of men up this 
staircase, while with the remainder I searched the 
chapel, and found stretched upon the ground quite 

,"Ha! who?" cried the baron, with startling 
energy. 

"Caspar Steinkopf. I don't know whether your 
lordship knows him ; but if you don't, it is all the 
same — I knew him : he was — " 

" How was he killed ?" impatiently interrupted the 
bsron. 

" By an arrow through his brain. I extracted it 
and here it is, my lord" So saying, he presented the 
bloody arrow : the baron seized it, and after gazing 
upon it for a moment, he said — 

" Know you any one to whom this arrow belonged P" 

" No, my lord, returned the man. 

** With all respect, my lord, that arrow is one of a 
quiver-full I saw Bobin Hood put into the possession 
of Hal of the Keep to-night," said Lambie j " I could 
swear to it by its leogth and make." 

"Ha!" said his lordship; "haste, send the boy 
here. There is something strange in all this." 

"If I mistake not," interposed the-soldier, "I eaw 
Hal with Maude, proceeding towards the Lady 
Ohristabers apartments." 

" When ?" demanded the baron. 

" Not half an hour since." 

"I will look to this myself; bring a torch!" So 
saying, he left ths room, followed by Lambie, while 
the soldier ran and fetched a torch from some of 'his 
men, who were a short distance from the spot. The 
little baron trotted on, at a good pace, until he reached 
his daughter's apartment; he knocked at it, and 
waited an instant; no answer was returned; ^he 
knocked again; he scarce waited ere he knookied a 
third time ; there was still no answer, and in a parox- 
ysm of r«ge, he thumped vigorously with both juinds 
at the door, and then, no one replying^ he opened it^ 
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poked his head in, then seizing a toroh, nuhed in from 
the sitting apartment into the bed>room. They were 
empty. He bounded back again, and roared in a tre- 
mendons roioe— 

** She is gone ! — she has fled ! Ha ! death and furj ! 
Lights ! <>dl up the men! — search the castle! — ^leaye 
not a stone unturned ! — away to the postern ! Hell 
and all its fiends ! am I to be cheat^ thus ? Ha ! 
send Herbert Lindsay to me ; it is his vile Jezabel of a 
daughter, that witch's brat, who has concocted aU 
this. He shall answer for it. Lambie, away to the 
warder ; ascertain if any one has recently quitted the 
castle i bid a party of the men saddle their steeds, 
and wait my bidding on the instant. Look how you 
attend to this, knave ; your head may pay the forfeit, 
else, of your negligence. Away !" 

I4unbie needed no second command — he was off 
like a shot. The soldier bringing the news of Caspar's 
death was also dispatched to gather a party of men to 
traverse every part of the castle, ¥dth the hope of yet 
unkennellinff the fugitives, as a faint idea crossed the 
baron that th^ might be still within its precincts. 

How the old gentleman roared, stormed, raved, and 
swore! He expressed his determination, garnished 
with round oaths, that if it was proved his daughter 
had eluded the vigilance of the various sentinels, and 
succeeded in escaping from his roof, that they should 
be hanged, every one of them, as high as Haman had 
the misfortune to be. He made another strict search 
of the suite of apartments, which his daughter had 
occupied, without finding her. He gnashed his 
teeth, and as he returned to his own sanctum, he 
revolved every mode of punishment in his mind, to 
pick out one more terrible than another, which he 
proposed inflicting on all the delinquents, great and 
small, who had inouced his child to leave her paternal 
roof. 

" I'll exterminate them all ! Til sweep them away 
— there shall not be the ghost of the shadow of one 
left, who shall say, ' I helped to deceive her father !' 
No, I swear by the Holy Apostles, and my Father's 
beard !" he ejaculated through his teeth, as he entered 
his chamber, and flung himself heavily into a chair. 
He rested here scarce a second ere he was up and 
pacing the room with rapid strides. Presently Her 
bert Lindsay entered. 

'^Your lordship summoned me hither. I await 
your pleasure," said he, quietly standine on the thres 
hold. The baron leaped at him, and dragged him by 
the neck into the centre of the room. 

"Villain!" he roared, "what has become of my 
daughter, the Lady Christabel? — answer me quickly! 
— speak without equivocation, — or you shall not be 
in this world a couple of minutes longer." 

" Your daughter, my lord, the Lady Christabel !" 
ejaculated Herbert, reiterating his lord's words with 
astonishment ; " I do not know." 

"Liar!" shouted the incensed baron, furiously; 
*'you both know and shall tell, or unshriven, unan- 
nealed, you shall instantly be sent to your account :" 
and out he whipped his broad-bladed dagger, raising 
it gleamingly in the air. Herbert Lindsay winked not 
an eye-lash, but sud quietly and coldly — 

" If your lordship wiU give me to understand what 
▼ou mean by sapposinsr me to know where my young 
lady is, and why you do bo, I shall most respectfully 
answer any after question you may put to me. But 
understand ma^ my lord, I am, if humble^ an honest 
man, with no more sins than honest men may commit, 
and no act of my life to blush for; I therefore fear 
not being tndde^ sent to my account, even unshriven, 
albeit as a good Christian I would rather not do so of 
ilMf two, hSi I h ohoie0$ and vi. oopteqveaoe will tell 



you, so far as my knowledge serves me, whatever you 
may demand, not through fear of my Ufe, but out of 
the duty I owe to you, being my lawful and liege lord.'* 

The eomposnre of true courage will always have 
ita influence on the hasty ebullition of a passionate 
temper. The baron loosened his hold of Lindsay, and 
said — 

" You did the warder's duty to night ; who passed 
within these two hours P" 

"I have quitted the gate, my lord, two hours 
agone 1" 

" Is this so ?" 

" It is, my lord. I did double duty from two i* 
the afternoon until ten, and was then relieved by 
Michael Walden." ' 

" Did any one quit the castle-gate before you were 
relieved ?" 

" Yes, my lord, Hal of the Keep. He told me the 
Lady Christabel was sick, and he was going to fetch 
a leech ; he returned as I was relieved." - 

"Ha! the young imp ; 'twas he who told me that 
Lambie suffered Allan to escape. A curse on my 
stupidity, I never thought to ask him what took ^iwi 
abroad so late." 

" To fetch a leech, my lord," said Herbert. 
" To fetch the devil !" bellowed the baron ; " it was 
to concert some means of escape. Where is he? 
Send him to me, and thy daughter also, unless she 
has accompanied my ungrateful girl in her flight; 
and by the mass ! I can well bdieve she has con- 
cocted it all, as well as accompanied her." 

" My daughter Maude do this !" uttered Herbert, 
surprisedly. 

"Aye; that compound of insolence, pertness, 
wickedness ; that Jezabel, whose sauciness, had she 
not been my daughter's woman, and herself a female, 
would have brought her a halter many a time and 
oft. She has counselled Christabel to rebel ; I know 
it ; and once in my power, I'll make her confess the 
whole plot, and punish her afterwards. Send her to 
me, if you can And her, but I expect it is a bootless 
errand." 

Lambie at this juncture entered ; he looked heated, 
and panted for breath. " My lord, I have been to 
the warder," he cried ; " none have passed out, young 
Hal only has entered, and I have been everywhere to 
seek for him, but cannot find him. There is a party 
of men in their saddles at the hall-door, awaiting 
your lordship's commands." 

"So, it is well. You were at a cottage on the 
borders, near Mansfeld, to-night, Lambie ?" 
" I was, my lord." 

" If they have passed from the castle by the means 
I suspect, I doubt not thev will there at once, being 
th3 nearest rendezvous of the villain who has decoyed 
my child from me. Do thou with thy men enter it ; 
if they are there bring them back, and every one you 
find, and burn the hut to the ground. If they should 
not be there, no matter, bum it the same; leave 
not a stick standing — away !" Lambie disappeared. 
Herbert, with a gloomy brow, was about to follow, 
when Fits Alwine stayed him. 

"Hold!" he cried. "Herbert Lindsay, I must not 
forget, spite of my passion — and I have had cause 
for it — tnat our boynood was passed together on 
almost brotherly terms; that you have sLo thrice 
saved my life in the midst of fierce strife in the Holy 
Land, at the imminent haiard of thine own. I owe 
you something for this. I must also remember that 
if I love my child, undutifnl as she has turned out to 
be, you must also love yours. Ji, likewise, she has 
incited my daughter— or even assisted her to thwart 
my views ; if aha hai proved wanting in respect jjn 
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tongoe and condnct to me^ lore for my daughter has 
been the occasion of it. I will, therefore, if I sueeeed 
in reoorering her, fbigiye her what she has done, on 
that account ; but I trust to jou fc>r not harinp; a 
repetition of it ; therefore think not of what in the 
Tiolence of my rage I may hare uttered respecting 



* Ahmi** joyibUy oied the baron, <*«« haTC them. 
Oh, ho ! my dainty reb^ ! onoe again xaine— imne, 
aha !" 

'' That shout comes not firom the passage leading to 
the forest," said Lindsay. A second hallo broke 
loudly en their ears, as though the utterer was a trifle 



Maude — aJez — a — I mean not to carry it into effect." > distracted; in a second it was repeated, with the 

" I thank you, my lord ?* said Heibert, mored by < assistance of another yoioe. 
this show of kindness ; his honest nature little dream- > '* Ah !" said the baron, " it must be them*-on to 
mg that the craftiness of his noble master had led \ them !" 

him to assume this form of speech for the purpose of > ** Then hsfe they mistaken the path,*' wged 
carrying into effect an intention which, without I Lindsay. 

Lindsay's aid, he would have been unable to accom- i ** So much the better, for I hare them now in my 
plish ; it quickly disclosed itself, though Herbert ) grasp," chuckled the baron, 
discorered it not. < "Hum!" muttered Lindsay. ''If yoiung Hal had 

" Herbert," he said, as if almost indifferently, and I the leading of the girls through this maae, he would 
apparently calling to his recollection whether such a \ not mistake, I wager my head. These shouters are 
place did exist ; " is there not an outlet through the \ none of those we seek, I warrant me !" 
subterraneous passages leading to the borders of the s ** Lead to them," cried the baron, impatiently, 
forest ?" i '* We are leafi ng th e right path," suggested Linds^jr. 

He well knew there was, but was unacquainted > "I care not. What matters it to me ?" roared the 
with the means by which to distinguish it from the I baron. ** I must haye the fugitt?es — lead on !" 
numerous winding and intersecting passages beneath \ " Asyoor lordshw wills, I obey," answered Lindsay, 
the castle ; he also knew that few in the castle were s leading on. The shouts redoubled almost fisntidT ; 
acquainted with it, and Herbert was one of them. \ and, as the baron and his foHowera adranoed, the 
He had, therefore, cunningly devised his speech so as 5 sounds grew louder, until the noise of approaching 
to draw out the required intelligence from him, whose \ footsteps coming rapidly towards them rather aato- 
daughter he had inwardly promised, if he caught, to > nished his lordship, who hardly guessed that the 
oblige with serere punishment. The bait took ; < fugitives bad a decided wish to run into his anns. 
Heroert felt scandalised at the idea of his daughter ] His speculations were in another minute set at rest 
having shown a want of respect to the baron, and s by the appearance of the two letainera, who had lost 
that sne should have conspired against his peace, by \ their way in pursuing Bobin. Their featfores were 
even assenting to the Lady Christabel's departure $ haggard, pale, and bon evidence of fear and ezhains- 
under such peculiar circumstances ; he, therefore, \ tion. If the baron had felt some astonishment at 
felt it his bounden duty to assist in their recapture, > anticipating the approach of his daughter and her 
by every means in his 'power ; especially as, despite \ companions, he decidedly felt a much larser propor- 
her impropriety, the noble baron had evinced such \ tion of it upon encountering the two men who joyfully 
extraordinary kindness in speaking of her delinquen* s had once more rejoined their fellow-beings, 
cies ; he, therefore, said reaaily — \ ^ How now,knaves 1" sternly demanded Fits Alwine^ 

''Aye, my lord, there is, the which I know to a ^ enraged at his disappointment. "How came ye here P" 
turn. I will guide you that way ; and if they have \ One of them related, in a few words, the whole his- 
attempted it, I warrant me I'll tread on their heels in > tory of their disogreeable predicament, 
a short time." \ " Heard ye, or saw ye, any one while here ?" de- 

^Does your daughter know the path ?" interrogated \ manded the baron, 
the baron. s '* Ko, my lord. Once we saw, as we thought, the 

"No, my lord, I should think not." < gleam of a torch," said one of the men. '* We hal- 

" Bo you know any one else who does ?" $ looed and ran in the direction, but found we were 

" There's old Michael Walden, G-uipert Franklyn, \ mistaken. We had a fearful idea we should be left 
and for that matter, my foster-boy, Hal of the Keep, > here to starre, and each minute we expected the foul 
as he is " \ fiend, or some of his impish sprites, at our shoulders. 

" Ha ! that is it," interrupted Fitz Alwine, quickly. \ Holy Mary keep us !" and the man crossed himself. 
" That young brat has achieved it, then, if thev have \ " Pish !" cried the baron, with disgust. " Lead on 
escaped. Ho, there — a torch 1 Call some fellows : \ quickly, Lindsay ; we must make up for lost time." 
we will there this instant, as swift as may be. On, i Lindsay led on ; and without further interruption 
on — lead on, Herbert— quick, man !" < they gained the terminus of the passage leading to the 

Herbert obeyed. A couple of torches were ob* > forest. The door was unbolted and ajar, 
tained ; six men accompanied them, and they de* \ " It is as I suspected," exclaimed Fita Alwine. 
scended through various corridors into the chapel, i " This way have thiey escaped. Four of yon men 
Here for a moment they were stayed by the sight of s spread yourselves along the borders as rapidly as- you 
the dead body of Steinkopf. \ can, and endeavour to trace them : they cannot be 

** Steinkopf dead !" exdaimed Herbert, holding a $ f ar ofil A hundred merks to him who brings them to 
torch so as to examine his Ksatures. ** I have been i me, and fifty to him who brings satisfactoiy inteUi- 
saved the task, by the H(^ Virgin! But he who has > gence of their hiding-place. Away with you ! Lindray, 
done this shall have my thanks, and the first service I \ we will return as we came. See that door securely 
can render him," he muttered. \ fastened — so. Now lead the way to my sitting 

"On with you!" shouted the baron, impatiently. I i^artment." 
** Let US waste no time loitering om this carrion ; they \ This was done, and then he gavie oeders for another 
may get dear while we are fooung the minutes here." i party of men to arm and saddle their horses. When 

Herbert pressed the spring, the panel abeady men* i he was given to understand thia was accomplished,, he 
turned flew on one side, and they passed through, i called for his own steed, equi|nied himself for a jour- 
They traversed the passages, and descended the flights I ney, mounted his barb, and bidding Herbert Lindsay 
of steps at a swift pace. G^iey had not been long ere | yet further to satisfy himself that his daughter, or the 
a distant haEo broke on their ears. i Lady- Ohnstabel, were not still in the castle^ rode off 
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AND LITXLB JOHN. 
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at the head of hia mm in the direetion of ManafiBld- 
woodhaita. 

CK4PIS& UV*. 

« « • « 

Tbatlrat became a galloii looii* 
In spite of curb and rem. 

Se stoopias down, as nesdahe niaat 

Who canniKk sit upright. 
He grasped bis mane with both his bands, 

Andl eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never In that sort 

Had handled been before. 
Whalb thing upon his back nad got, 

Sid wonoar nore and more. 



Se like an arrow swift he dew 

Shot by an archer strong. 
So did he dy- 
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COWPBE. 




>BW HOOD, on leaying the Lady Chris- 
tabd, had thrown himaelf beneath a cluster 
of hawthorn bushes and tall gorse. Many 
times, when he had been outlying in the wood to 
shoot deer, had he practised crawling and gliding 
beneath the stunted heaths and gorse, with the pur- 
pose of seeing how silently and near he could approach 
the timid deer unobserredly : he excelled in this 
£Msility, as he did in all in which skilfulness was 
required. He had now a double motiye to put 
his powers to the test, both as regarded his 
safety in remaining undiscoTered, and of ascertaining 
imchallenged in what the stranger was employed, and 
the poesibility of passing him unseen, or of rendering 
him powerless in preventing such an attempt. He 
took a wide circuit, with the hope of keeping from 
popping too unpleasantly suddenly upon him ; he 
gained, as well as he could calculate, the limits of the 
boundary in which the fellow must be concealed, 
then commenced narrowing his circle until he got 
sight of the object of which he was in search. It was 
the rider of the sfceed, upon his hands and knees, 
gazing earnestly in the direction in which Chriatabel 
was stationed ; he had his head close to the diverging 
branches, or rather stems, of an ash tree, and i^peared 
quite absorbed in the contemplation of the object 
upon which he was gazing. 

Robin could not ascertain, from the place where he 
lay, what the object was which appeared to fascinate 
this fellow so completely ; but he came at once to the 
eonclusion that now was the time to strike the blow 
for his deliverance. He therefore glanced rapidly and 
sorutinisingly round, looking for anything which 
might turn to his advantage, even as regarded a know- 
ledge oi the locality ; he had no desire to shed blood, 
or it was in his power effectually to silence the fellow 
by sending an arrow through his heairt — the accuracy 
of his aim making such an act fatally sure. He 
noticed, in observing the stranger's means of resist- 
anee^ that his weapons consisted of a short spear 
resting by his knees, and a quarter-staff leaning 
against the huge trunk of an immense oak. He came 
to a resolution how to act, and immediately proceeded 
to act upon it ; he oarawled upon his breast as near aa 
he dared, then he raised himself up, and noiselessly 
approached the tree, against which leaned the qnarter- 
staff; of thia he possesaed himself^ and gettii^; quite 
close to the piostrate fellow, he raised ^ foot, and 
giving it a thrust with all his strength against the 
fellow's posteriors, jerked him forward with such 
sudden power^ that his head forced itself between the 
etems oi the ash, violentlj^, and they eloeed round his 
neck, oomptetelj impnsoniQg him, aa though he had 
been held in a Tioe^ It was to nnlookiedrfor^ ao vatr 



expeeted, on the part ofthe unhappy horseman, that for 
amoment, he was paralysed ; bat it was no aituatioiii 
to remain long silent in, and as he conoeured it to bc»' 
tiM work of some foratt sprite, he gave utteiran«ci to 
such a griflivoua roar, m made the forest eeho for sonw 
distance. 

Whack came the qnarter-etaff over his back and 
sides: it was, perhaps, an im&ir advantage which. 
Bobin took, but he believed that, under the circus^ 
stanoee, he wae perfectly justified in applying an; 
means of advantage whkdi might lie in hw power to 
his own particular pofit ; he therefore laid the staff 
upon the other vnth right good-will, producing » 
bruise and a yell from every stroke, whidi, to do them 
justice, were most vigorouaW bestowed. Thia boating 
went a long way to satis^ the captured spy thttb 
it could be from no source but a devilish one tnat he 
received this treatment. He eould not see his 
dbastiser — the stems holding his neok with sueh fbroe 
that he was utt^ly prevented; and although ha 
struggled with all the strength he was master of to 
free himself from this unpleasant embrace, yet he 
found his strength unequal to the task, and therefore, 
being unable to do any thing else, he gave utterance 
to a series of roars, interspersed with ** Ave Marias** 
and " Paternosters," besides exordiums for the dia^ 
oomfiture of evil spirits. 

As it would not answer Eobin's purpose to sufiEer 
him to continue this uproar, he hastily proceeded to 
put a stop to it : he unclasped the fellow's belt ; hit 
steel cap had &llen when his head was thrust between 
the trees-<-thii Kobin picked up, thrust over his face 
imd mouth, and passmg the belt roimd it and the 
stems of the tree, buckled him to it. Picking up his 
spear, which he thought might be useful, and keeping 
the quarter-staff, he went back to the Lady Ghristabel : 
he found her not very implicitly obeying his directions^ 
for she was standing out in the glade, her hands 
clasped, and gaaing distractedly round her. As her 
eye lighted upon Bobin, she looked at him stead&stlv, 
hesitating for a moment whether to fly or approacn. 
Bobin, observing this, said gently — 

" Sweet lady, fear me not ; all again is safe, and for 
the present, we shaU. journey on unchallenged." 

" What meant that terrible outcry ?" she enquired, 
tremblingly. **0h! youth, youth, I have no strength to 
bear this excitement; I am weak beyond my own 
imagining." 

"Nay, lady, cheer up! there is no harm done," 
said Bobin, soothingly; "let us on quickly, and the 
danger will soon be over. I was rignt : tius man is 
one of the baron's retainers, and his appearance 
betokens there are more abroad. Come, lady, come." 

She took his hand, and he led her on. They had 
to pass the tree to which the fellow waa bound, and 
Bobin ascertained on reaching it, that he had com- 
mitted a grand mistake, for in binding the fellow's 
mouth, he had forgotten to bind his hands, and he 
now perceived the fellow had used them to set his 
mouth and eyes at Uberty, while he was struggling 
to so separate the ash stems that he might liberate 
his head, but in that he nad not yet suoceeded, and 
our hero determined, if possible, not to gi-^e hinx a 
chance; he sprang on him, and seizing his arms^ 
forced them, notwithstanding the other's strufK^fii 
to the contrary, bdiind him, and then used the^elt 
to fiuten them; this accoii^dished, he tore & twig 
from the tree, and thrusting the cap to its fbiznar 
place, ffistened it with the withe; he then rejoined 
the Lady Ghristabel, and they proceeded on their 
way, avoiding the highway, and threading tbair route 
throu^ tJM maaes ol the <jld; forest. 
g^The reader vuuA understand that the old wood 
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m BOBnr hood 

now contained nearly the whole of the dramaHg I to her, Fd not only haye destroyed him, but Pd haye 
personm as yet included in this history. It has just 5 found out if he hiiul any relations — I wouldn't oaie 
been stated that the Lady Ohristabel and Bobin were < how distant — and have treated them to a taste of the 
taking their way ** beneath the forest sohtude," in the > sameretaliationfortheirrelationship — I would! Theban 

direction of Bobin*B dell ; Ihe baron had dispatched \ of the accursed ding to him — a find ** 

one of his retainers the direct road to Mansfeld* \ "Hush! Hal, peace!" interposed Maude; *'we 
woodhaus ; he was one of the men who had been well l will speak of him no more ; he has paid for his 
thrashed at Hood's the night preceding. This fellow I unmanliness with his life." 

knew the path well, and had been sent on first, with > "And so he has, Maude; thanks to— Hark! there 
Ihe idea that if he had taken that path he might \ are footsteps; who comes here. Ha^mass! 'tis Tuck, 
detain them until Lambie, who was following with a \ Maude, and that caralier the Lady CSiristabel waa 
troop, should arriye, and make them prisoners ; with > to meet. Ho, sirs, well met!" 

his success the reader has just been made acquainted, i Hal was correct ; it was Allan and their party on 
The irascible father, accompanied by a score or so > their way to meet Bobin at the deU. They quickened 
of retainers had abo thrown himself into the pursuit ; < their steps as their eyes encountered Ihe forms of 
he had chosen a somewhat circuitous route, and \ Hal and his sister, and yery soon Ihey formed one 
roread his men rather widely, with a certain conyiction s purty. Many questions were asked, and Maude, as 
that his cunningly-deyised scheme for the capture of \ briefly as she could, detailed the past eyents to the 
the fiigitiyes would succeed. Leaying him in full 5 impatient Allan ; it was then agreed that they should 
gallop, cogitating upon what he'd say to his daughter i all proceed at once as quickly as they could, to meefc 
when he caught her ; what he'd do to Maude, Hal, > Robin and his £eur churge — Maude most resolutely 
and Kobin when he had made them prisoners ; and I persisting in making one of the party, in spite of aU 
how high he'd hang Allan when he had him in his \ the suggestions as to the prudence of her proceeding 
power, we proceed to lift the curtain hiding the I on to Gkunwell Hall, and preparing for her misti«er 
remaining actors in this ballet of action, and show I arriyal there, as well as its b^g a path in which she 
that Allan, accompanied by Little John, Friar Tuck, > was not likely to be discoyered. She proyed an 
Will Ghunwell, and his six stalwart brothers, were \ obstinate Uttle puss in this affikir, and would haye her 
speeding to Kobin's dell, while Maude and Hal were ? own way. When Allan and his companions found 
wending their wearied footsteps towards Hood's s this to \>e the case, they considerately yielded the 
cottage 3 the two latter personages followed Bobin's ] point and she accompanied them, 
directions implicitly, and with all prudent speed, but I Friar Tuck endeayoured to make himself yeiy 
his absence had a material effect upon Maude. While I amiable to her ; he smiled, he talked less boisterous^ 
in his company, or acting in her mistress' seryice, she ^ than usual, he grew witty ; and all to no purpose 
was bold and light of heart ; she would haye gone s There was a marked change in her demeanour to lum ; 
treble the distance she was then pursuing, nor wasted \ B\e treated him gently but coolly ; there was kindnesa 
a second thought upon it ; now she was sad ; oyer- i in it, yet it was of that nature which repelled 
excitement had lefl its consequent depression, and I familiarity, preserying respect at the expense of 
eyen though her foster-brother, Hal, was with her, I affectionateness. 

and used aQ his powers to cheer her, it was to Uttle i How quickly he detected it ! he made seyeral 
purpose ; the way seemed long and toilsome, her \ earnest efforts to set it aside in yain, and then hia 
imagination had already conyerted one nule into I heart failed him. He talked less ; at Iraigth he ceased, 
four, and she asked with a kind of faltering yoice, i and was silent and thoughtful, Maude being scarcely 
conyeying an idea that she would receiye an answer I less so. 
which would consign her almost to despair — \ But there was another one who stroye to make 

"How fEir haye we yet to go ?" \ himself agreeable ; one who, after he had gajsed a few 

" Oh ! no distance, Maude, only a step or so ; a '! minutes upon her, smoothed his hair down, alt^ed 
short ten miles will coyer it." I the set of his cap, and glanced at his attire to discoyer 

"A what?" she faintly articulated. i astray disorder — who should it be but our friend 

"Nay, nonsense, Maude, 'tis not far for a morning's < Will Scarlet, 
ramble, and particularly when we are doing the Lady ? There was a style of beauty in Maude's features 
Christabel a seryice. Come, throw off this sad humour, < which perfectly corresponded with his ideas of 
Maude ; it's unlike you to be so yery dull ; I should I feminine loyeliness. She had an oyal face rather 
like to know what has made you so. AJa., Master > small, bright dark eyes, dwelling in long eyelids 
Steinkopf had something to do with it, I know." i bordered with a deep ninge of silken hair ; they were 

A slight shudder pas^ oyer Maude's frame. I laughing eyes to a turn, would laugh outright ere the 

" I tell you, foster-sister," continued he, "I tan I lips coidd accomplish a smile. And yet, too, thegr 
Bobin Hood's friend, heart, soul, hand, and body, for > were rare lips ! To behold them was like looking on 
sending that rogue headlong to his father the deyil ; i rich and tconpting fruit ; you were sure to think of 
there's only one thing — I'd rather haye done it myself, i your own mouth, and do your best to make a dose 
The iron-hearted yillain, the filthy sneaking cur ! were 5 friendship between them. Her nose was long—* not 
there no screech-owl birds of his own tribe, that he < too long — thin, and slightly curyed, peculiarly adapted 
must be rufflii^g the feathers of a gentle-doyeUke thee P I to the shape of her &ce ; and then she had beaut£^ 
When I saw the scoundrd seize thee so roughly, I \ dark hair; and this collection of charms was set upon 
felt as if I was red hot — as if I had been plunged in \ a figure of most pleasing proportion ; slim, without 
boiling water!" I appearing thin j rather aboye the common height, 

" Ah," said Maude, with something of a smile i without appearing tall; a figure which would draw 
illumining her pale features, "if it had beentGhrace 5 from an obseryer who possessed the taste to form a 
May f " . < judgment, an exclamation respecting its perfect c(M[n- 

"Why, look you, Maude," returned he, rather \ pleteness. Will Scarlet possessed sufficient taste to 
excitedly and yery earnestly, " I'd do any thing in s satisfy himself that Maude was one of the prettiest 
the world for you — a wrong to you is a deep one to \ girls he had eyer clapped eyes on ; he thought that 
me ; but with Ghrace May it's a crime nothing can I he would, therefore, cultiyate her acquaintance ; no 
repair but extermination. If Steinkopf had done^so I one could challenge him with bashfulness — he did not 



Ain> UTTLB JOHN. 



bunr what it mwint. Ho MBordinglj beeitated not Brening in the castle, thnt luj lord the bi 

in addmsme i^ff nor f It at a lo«s 1 ow to comroeDce * receired a bummons to T oudon w h all di p 
"Tou know Rob n Ilood u 1 hf niu t !m e nrtixt iwljr bn mcmug ani 

I do, obe replied. 



You know him 

probablj jou haie 

known huu long How 

bvei he m jour bloi g ? 

Why miudpn, etea _ 

as my nght hand, whiol i^ 

I would rather lose than 

hia fhendsbip iw bm 

the truest turn ot nn 

one who ctm wields bow L^ 

n the country and bi» heart s as In 

aim the boldest and tl e g ntle t ep 

the most to be proud f anl is he 

of his merits Bobm H od for my fr end 

I deft all thf *'i>fl ' I*** d 

You »re rery earnest m y ir pnuse 
Ajid ul r ruth na I am no 




baron will discover Cbristabel's llij-ht scon after her 

departure ?"ii>ikedAllan,interi;upiiu);ilii;ounT.'riiatiun. 

" Tlf," tepUad Mautib, " for it wM lumoiued tliia 



bdiere, Maude, that the , he pnrponed taking my lady with bim ; he will. 



., _ _, BOOH aware of hai' 

absenee, but not of the route she baa taken. Pray 
Eearen she mi^ tejoin ni, without bong ditooTered 




and dragged back by her father. I ahnost dread it, \ its execution ahnost certain, turned out an nndoubted 
for as soon as he finds she has gone, he will dispatch \ failure. Ere he knew this, howeyer, the morning 
the people round in all directions.'* < commenced by giving him the racking pains of the 

"Hark !" cried Little John, " there's the ti-amp of I gout in his shoulder. In the midst of a paroxysm 
horses rising on the wind — a troop is coming this \ of the disorder, in walked — to his undisguised as- 
way ; if they be of the baron's retainers we had I tonishment — Allan ! 

better give ttiem a wide p«th, and if they be not^ no S From this point onward, as the reader knows, he 
harm can come of our keeping out of sight ; foUow 1 bud mot with nothing but defeats, disappointmenta, 
me quickly, lada, here's a eoyert Hi hand wiU hold VB s «kL discomfiture. These successiye annoyances, 
all snug and qiiMy, and if any piling kniKfo amoitf i added to pain and want of rest, had made him really 
the comers shoi:dd pop his eye upon our eoTert, ana > in a burning fever. He had arrived at that frame of 
be in haste to proobum it to hia oompaniona, viibj m < mind, that state of fury, wliich produced a settled de- 
must send him to hia home, alMsrt of his noaa ; in \ termination to consign to death, without a hope of 
with you, friends ! hero they come, and, many, i^ a ^ mitigation, any one of the fugitives, except his ciiild, 
huge pace, too. Ha ! what means this !" Well | who might fill into his power ; and, also, the stem 
might Little John have given utterance to that s reaolve U) §covat every foot of the forest, rather than 
exclamation, for, on turning liis e^e down the path- ] not track them to their hiding-place, even if he spent 
way, he saw a horseman come at a tremendoua pace, : a week in the search ; and the consequence of this de- 
followed by four others at the top of thcdr apeed ; \ termination was, that he was led into fresh disasters, 
upon the back of the first horse was seated, or rather | Poor old baron, of cayenne composition ! he little 
squatted, a rider who had evidently loet tiQ control | expected what would shortly befall him. In his pm> 
over his steed ; he liad lost his cap^ and his hair i auit, he had, by chance, taken a route, which in ite 
streamed in the wind as ho flew along, ** grinning \ oirole comprehended his daughter and Robin ; a die- 
horribly a ghastly smUe" of honror and tevfor at his \ agreeable fact for the latter, of which ho became 
situation ; ne soon reached the spot which contained i aware by first hearing the tnump of horses, and then 
our Httle party, and as he dashed by. Little John saw s by cautiously advancing beneath the underwood, be- 
that the horse had an arrow sticking in his neck ; he I holding the baron reining-in his steed. He heard 
was past in an instant, and his followers also. : him despatch the greater portion of the men in dif- 

" Heaven deliver ua, it was the baron ! It is the ! ferent directions, while he, with four of them, pur- 
baron! The Baron FitzAlwine!" ejaculated Maude, ; posed staying just where he was, until they should 
Hal, and Allan, in e breath. ; bring him an account of their eood or ill success. 

" That should h«?e been one of young Robin's \ It so happened, unfortunately for our hero and his 
arrows. WiU, did you see it ?" said Little John. < fidr companion, that the spot Fitz Alwinehad chosen 

" It looked like it," returned Will, *' as well as I i commanded every outlet in the direction he wished 
could gather jfrom the hasty sight I caught of it ; it ) to pursue. Unless, therefore, he could, by any xtra- 
was of the lea^^ and thinneaa of his make." I tafam, induce him to ^t hie £ivourable position, he 

" If such ie the case, thea mischief is abroad," said I would either be iQevitat>Ij diacovered, or he must re- 
Little John ; ** Bobin ajoii the lady are in some atvait ; I trace hia steps, and take a longer and by no means 
he is not the hid to throw hia weapons away in aport ^ salir wijy. The Lady Gblbtabel, who was timid to a 
when he has need of them in earnest. We must on | fanit, he had been eompcUtd to quit for the purpose 
and do our beat for him ; I know a path which will I of "mking his present oiaeotvery, and fearing that her 
lead us to the dell, quietly ttod secretly, if we oursebres I alarm might lead her into some indiecreet act, which 
are not indiscreet ; so. Master WiU use your die- i would disclose their proximity to her father and re- 
cretion if you'd sene TOur iriend, bridle your tongue, I tainers, he returned to the spot wheve he had left her. 
no snatches of baSlaSb nor use of your bow and | It wae with no very agireeable sensatkn that he per- 
quiver until ve ataofl in need of their lerrioe. | eeiied, iuat as he arrived, two of the men despatched 
FoUow me." i jjg^ acMrek of him, having dismounted, beating the 

Concluding thus, Laltle John stole stealth^y firom \ buahea and gorse close by the clump of fiirze and 
his hiding<piace„ and leading through an ewtangled s hawthom which concealed him and Chrietabcl. They 
copse, closely followed by hi^ kittle band, wae soon i approached nearer and nearer, narrowing at every 
lost to si^t anudet the profusion of forest things. I aim the distance between them. 

Poor Baron Fifes Alwine ! hot, hasty, impetuous i MMik sav that a few steps more and thegr must be 
Baron Fitz Alwine! What a series of disasters bad \ diseovored. There was one alternative, which was by 
he suddenly encountered. His temper, nataraUy vio- I shooting them both ; and on the impulse which the 
lent, had for a short time previous to his becoming ac- \ neceaeily for employing that alternative produced, he 
quainted with Allan's intention of paying him a viait, s strung aa axrow, but Christabel clasped her hands, 
been in a kind of lull,, a species of quiescenee ariai»g \ and w^Mpeied that she would rather be discovered 
from an entiref harmonj of circumstances eneting at > than bethe cau4e of more bloodshed. He held his 
the time bv some strange coincidence ; it «aa but the < hand, and said it should be as she desired, although, 
calm which precedes a storm, for when that intelr \ at the same time, he felt assured that if they were 
ligence reached him, he began to swell, grow angry, I discovered, his share of life would be a smaU one. He 
and break up the existing peace. He, however, deter- I knew that the lady would be treated with respect and 
mined to purchase a renewal of his quiet by the most \ care by these men, if they captured her ; and, there- 
effectual means within his power j a determination l fore, if he had the chance of escape, he might leave 
which developed itself by his employing Ritson, then i her and shift for himself, with a good grace. As dis- 
in his service under the name of TaiUefer, to kUl AUan I covery seemed inevitable, he determined to give them 
ere he could reach Nottingham, and bade him employ \ a chase, and communicated his intention to her, at 
another, if necessary to assist him, which Ritson did, \ the same time observing, he would not leave her until 
in the person of the same outlaw who was buried with \ the last moment. He was, however, spared the ne- 
him beneath the oak and beech tree. To make assur- I cessity, for one of the feUows, who stood within three 
ance doubly sure, he dispatched a party of men, soon i feet of him, said — 

after Ritson had departed on his vue mission, to aid | " It's of no use our wasting our time here, we shan't 
him, but the scheme, though conceived so aa to make { find them crouching like snakes in the grass ; if they 







tro anywhere, it's in some of tlie glades nearer the s legs against the tronks of trees, then putting his head 
open path-way than this ; besides, I care not how \ in danger of a blow firom a straggling branch. Thej 
soon I get my horse out of this rough road — I shall I came to a deep hollow, where the small stream had 
have mj head off with a blow from some of these low i widened into a sheet of water, something more than 
branches. Come along !*' > a large pond ; slash plunged the steed through it, 

TTiii companion did as he was requested, and they ^ throwing up a sheet of foam, which succeeded in 
disappeared in the depths of a thicket ; learing those \ soaking the baron, and nearly depriving him of hfe 
of whom*they were in search just at the precise instant 5 breath. But how firmly he kept his seat 1 He (dung 
that they were almost within their grasp. Bobin did ^ conyulsiyely to the pommel of the saddle and the rein, 
not think it advisable to remain in the same place I with an energy which seemed to defy all attempts to 
long ; so, leading forth Christabel, he renewed his I unseat him. The stream was left behind ; a thicket 
journey, still gliding from bush to bush, and tree to I was dashed through, and he left his cap upon a twig 
tree. The very great danger they were in of being ^ as he passed, 
discovered rendered such precaution necessary. i They arrived in the highway, flew by Allan and his 

It was a matter of peculiar annoyance to nim that I party, and the baron began to think the horse meant 
the baron would keep m the position he had assumed ; i to keep on for ever. As, however, he had no ambition 
for, unless he departed, and left the coast clear, it was > to do so likewise, he entertained serious opinions of 
utterly impossible to proceed without detection ; and \ throwing himself off, and cast his eyes anxiously on 
when Bobin had arrived with his charge as fEur as he ? either side, to see for a soft place to accomplish it ; 
durst, he paused to consider what line of conduct to I but it happened that every spot appeared to be ex- 
pursue. He was but a short distance from the place \ ceedingly rugged, and he deferred attempting until 
of meeting, and, once past this glade, he had little I a better opportunity offered. 

doubt of performing the remainder of the journey un- \ Presently he became aware that his horse was 
detected. He could see his pursuers, although they ^ taking a deliberate aim at an oak tree, which, among 
saw him not. He perceived the old baron trotting I other peculiarities, had a branch shooting straight 
up and down the glade, peering here and there to \ out, rather low, and bearing an extraordinary resem- 
catch a glimpse of anythbg in the shape of those he I blance to a candelabrum, placed horizontally. He 
sought; but he quitted not the glade. The truth was, < looked at it, as he approached, with an eye of mis- 
he gave Bobin the credit of being expert in the use > giving, and prepared to make a low bob, in strong 
of the bow, and rather too ready with it. Steinkopf s i hope to pass under without collision ; but, unfor- 
death had given him an unpleasant proof of this, and \ tunately, beneath the tree lay the extended trunk of 
he, therefore, thought it quite as well to keep where s an oak, felled in some storm of wind. The horse, who 
he was, and let his men be the seekers, and, he hoped, I noticed not the extended arm, did the trunk ; and, 
the finders. > upon reaching it, leaped high over it with such a sod- 

His steed was one of rare mettle; it pranced and < den bound, that he jerked the baron out of his saddkf; 
curvetted, threw up its head and champed the bit, 5 and the branch, catching him beneath the chin, left 
with the proud air of perfect blood. Bobin had been i him suspended in a grievous state, Absalom-like, roar- 
thinking of doing the very thing the Baron had given ? ing for help. 

him cr^t for, but hesitated ; for though he believed s His steed, who stayed for nothing, kept on ; and 
he should be doing Christabel a favour by sending her I the baron's retainers, who were not exactly " blithe 
father into the other world, it struck him she might I and gay," but had a decidedly large share of stupidity, 
not like the manner of doing it ; and as he watched < instead of attempting to rescue their lord from his 
him riding up and down with such an evident inten- > unfortunate dUemma, kept on at full speed after the 
tion of remaining there for a long time, he wished all s flying steed, leaving him like a ripe plum, ready to 
sorts of things, the least of which was, that his horse \ drop to the ground. This, indeed, his first impulse 
would run away with him. > was to attempt, but the height was too great to 

Then suddenly the thought struck him that such < hazard it rashly ; he did not like jumping ; he had 
an event might be produced by very simple means, and > bruised himself the night before in such an attempt, 
accordingly, after the baron had galloped to the end \ and he thought that it would be perhaps advisable to 
of the glade and was half way back, doing his best to 2 ascertain if there were not easier and safer modes of 
beguile the time, an arrow from Bobin*s bow pierced s descent. 

his steed's neck, delivered just with strength enough \ While agitating this, and his arms beginning to 
to insert itself firmly without proving fatal at once. > ache with his weight, to his intense horror and.dis- 
As Bobin expected, the horse reared and plunged vio- < may, a wolf marched out from beneath a quantity of 
lently the moment he received it, and very nearly un- I gorse, and trotted deliberately up to the tree from 
horsed his rider ; he then bounded madly forward at I which he was hanging. He broke out all over in a 
the top of his speed to the affright of the startled and \ cold sweat ; his eyes rolled ; his teeth chattered; he 
dismayed baron, who uttered a shout of terror as the > gave utterance to a lamentable yell, vfhich had not 
unexpected event occurred; he tried to rein in the < the effect of disturbing the wolf, who licked his chops, 
stricken steed, but all such efforts were futile. His > and seemed to be thinking about an early dinner. Me 
four retainers, who witnessed the sudden flight of the I raised himself on his hind legs, but could not reach 
horse, and heard the shout of their lord, without ? high enough ; he therefore took a spring, and his nose 
being near enough to decipher the cause, had nothing s iust reached the baron's toes. The afiVighted Mtz 
left them to do but, after performing a stare of won- \ Alwine uttered a roar, and convulsively jerked up his 
der, to gallop after him in pursuit. This was exactly I legs, but he could not keep them up ; they toowld 
what Bobin wished ; he took advantage of it to cross \ come down, and immediately they did so, the wolf 
the glade, and in a short time had led Christabel to I took a second spring; but up went thel^ again with 
tine side of the small stream, and there they seated \ agonised action, and down dropped the wolf. The 
themselves beneath the shade of the old oak tree at \ legs lowered, and the wolf^ who appeared not to dis- 
the appointed spot. I like this species of chenybob, was up again ; and the 

In the meanwhile, away flew the horse which bore < baron performed his part ; but he felt this could not 
the baron, dashing through glades, tearing through \ long continue; his arms were aching even to agouT; 
eorertf, brakes, and thickets— now graang die bwon's \ the strength wm leaying hii wrista, handa, and, like 
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Boh Acres* courage, was fast oozing out of hia finger- I firom his moutii, and his heart all the while beat witk 
ends. He made seTeral desperate ^orts to throw his \ extraordinary riolence. There was one thing he 
legs over the branch from which he was suspended, in \ wished to discover, and for the life of him he knew 
OJ^er to obtain a seat ^ la cheval; but in this he was I not how to broach the subject. That the brother of 
doomed to be disappointed ; he unfortunately had i Marian had given his heart avray, he had living evi- 
lived too luxuriously, and had succeeded in getting \ dence before him ; but had the sister — had ^Urian 
rather an extensive portion of stomach. It seemed \ followed the brother's example, and bestowed her lore 
that every addition to the stomach had caused a sub- \ upon some youth equally deserving it, as Christi^>el 
traction from his legs. He himself wondered how the s was of Allan's ? His heart sickened as he thought 
deuce they could have grown so short ; and he came i such might be the case, and then all hope for him 
to this knowledge, too, at a time when such a dis> ^ must vanish ; for what chance had he, he thought, a 
covery was peculiarly and painfully awkward ; bring- < rough child of the forest, to attempt to rival some 
ing his toes any where near his hands he found quite ? well-favoured, accomplished, happy villain in her 
out of the question ; and again he was obliged to be- i affections. Then he fancied he might try what ae- 
come a perpendicular line. The wolf, who had quietly \ oomplishment there was, he would be glad to know, 
awaited the result of the baron's exertions to place > he could not make his own, if he attempted it, and 
himself beyond his reach, no sooner beheld an attack < for her sake too ! 

on the feet practicable, than he attempted it, and sue- I " Marry,*' thought he, " there are few manly ae- 
ceeded in getting a tolerable nibble at his toes. For- s quirements which I do not possess. I ean play the 
tunately for Fitz Alwine, his legs and feet were \ quarterstaff, use the sword, bend a bow, and hit my 
enclosed in mail, and therefore comparatively safe from 5 mark with any archer in the world. I can angle a 
the brute's fangs ; and now an event happened which \ trout, or fly a hawk, or falcon, with the best. I will 
produced a change in the state of things — the baron ^ foot it, race, or wrestle, and fear not the first fall. I 
was utterly exhausted. He felt that he must drop^ \ can stride a steed, or walk a distance, and it must be 
nothing could prevent him. He grew dizzy ; the I something more than a short one to tire me. There ase 
forest trees appeared to perform an Indian whirl ; he ^ many other sports, also, I would cry second to none 
muttered Ave Marias ; began at last to think of other i in. In what, then, can this fellow excel^me ? Is it 
things ; suddenly his hands released their hold from ? in person, forsooth ? By my halidame, I may not 
the branch; — down he dropped with tremendous force, \ show so well-turned a limb, but it shall be as straight 
falling upon the wolf, burying him in the act, and dis- I and as strong as any he hath ; and for my face, why, 
locating his neck at the same time, thus killing his \ that is'G-od's handiwork, and I think not of it. He 
foe without being conscious of such an agreeable ? may be handsomer and pleasanter to gaze upon than 
circumstance; for his own head came in contact with ^ I* am, but he is not truer to his trust, or honester 
the trunk of the oak lying upon the ground, and added \ in heart and purpose, the Holy Mother be my judge l" 
to the insensibility which fear and exhaustion had > he concluded with earnestness ; and then he laughed 
tended to produce. ^ impatiently at himself for indulging in such reflee- 

> tions. If she loved another, what had his own per- 
v/v~v/ww./w.,w. , sonal qualifications to do with the matter ? Had she 

CH:apte*RTV \ ^"^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ young heart away, truly and sincerely, 

. I why, his personal charms, had they excelled those of 

CoMUB— " I knew each lane, and every alley green, \ Apollo himself, could not have had the slightest in- 

Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood ; \ fluence in producing a chance, and, therefore, it was 

^^^r'«)S&X?ciT.^XX'o6. i<U« to indulge in such imagining^but^ sh. lore 

***** ^ another ? Ah ! He turned to Chnstabel, and said 

I can condact you, Indy, to a low < in rather a hesitating voice — 

TinfSrthe'i•Tes^ "It must have been a task of some pain to the 

Lady—" ghepherd. I take thy word, l gentle sister of Allan Clare to have quitted her 

Ana trust thy hon«Bt offered courtesy." < nearest and deareet friend, and undertake a journey 

Milton. \ fraught, if not with danger, at least, with difficulty 

" His limbs with horror shake, > j^j^j ^oil " 

And as he grinds his teeth, what noise they make I > «ai. *• r -i. i. ^i. /• Av^i. ax 

How glare his angry eyes, and yet he's not awake. \ She is unfortunate— or, perhaps, for that matter. 

See ! what cold drops upon his forehead stand, 5 fortunate — in not having any but her brother and 

And how he clenches that broad bony hand." > myself." 

> u J QQyi^ scarce imagine one so fiur, so fiaultleBsly 
*0N the struggling roots of the " brave old I beautiful, should not possess a friend — an earnest and 
oak," on the margin of the small cool stream I devoted one, such as you, lady, find in her brother." 

in Bobin's dell, was seated the Lady Chris- s The Lady Christabel understood his meaning 

tabel ; and by her side, resting upon the spear ob- i instantaneously, and blushed, but she would not 
tained from his entrapped foe, stood Robin Hood. 5 appear to do so, and therefore quietly replied — 
Here they awaited the coming of Allan and his friends, < " Strange as it may appear, she has not, so far at 
patiently, yet anxiously. Kobin sought in all ways I least, as my knowledge serves me ;" and then, having 
to begmle the time. In the best manner he was able, I said this, she changed the subject. Kobin had no 
he related the little sad history which gave the name \ objection ; he was quite satisfied with the result of 
to the dell they were seated in, and he pointed out I his questioning, and easily suffered his conversation 
the tree beneath whose shade slept the brother of his < to be led into another channel, 
foster-father. He spoke of many things, and at last > The sim now began to peep over the tops of the 
the conversation turned on Marian. How earnest, i trees, plainly showing that an hour had elapsed since 
how kind and fond, were the praises Christabel be- I the sun rose, and, as yet, there was no sign of Allan, 
stowed on her ! and with what undivided attention s Scarlet, nor any of the party. Bobin grew impatient, 
Bobin's ears drank in every word she uttered respect- \ and began to fear some unpleasant circiunstanoes were 
ing her. At first he thought it strange, that when a > the cause of the delay. Suddenly a voice broke on 
pause occurred in the conversation, although he had \ his ear, a loud, clear halloo rai^ through the air ; it 
fifty questions to ask her, not one would find its way I startled both him and the la^. He at first con- 
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jectured this jmelat proceed from his friends, and was > hope BUCoessfuUy to cope with, they restrained their 
about to respond to it ; but a moment's reflection told \ ardour, and awaited the departure of these men with 
him that Will Scarlet and Little John, both knowing \ all the patience they could muster. This event 
the path well, were unlikely, under existing eventi^ s occurring, they succeeded in gaining Bobin*s dell, not 
to be too fr«e with their lungs, when secresy was so I a yery long while after Robin and the lady had quitted 
much to be desired, and therefore he waited to see > it. Thus, both acting for the best, they had ao- 
what might foUow. The shout was repeated much < complished that which they were striving to avoid, 
nearer, with the addition of a man on horseback I and so missed each other at the very time they were 
breaking through the intricacies of the straggling \ using their best efforts to effect a meeting, 
trees, and dashing across the deU. Bobin had barely ^ Christabel everted herself to the utmost of her 
time to place Cluistabel and himself behind the tree, s ability to assist Robin in his task, and although she 
when the fellow reined up his steed, and repeated his \ began to feel faint and weary from her efforts, she 
stentorian call ; it was shortly answered by the > strove to conceal it. Robin could not but perceive 
appearance of two of his companions, mounted and | it, and did all he could to lighten her path, remove 
habited like himself, riding leisurely in the direction I difficulties, and cheer her, by telling her any little 
in which he stood ; they were three of the baron's 5 circumstance which took place in their favour ; and 
people upon the scout for the fugitives. The two, \ so they went on, he beginning fondly to anticipate 
upon perceiving their companion, quickened their 5 a successful termination to their journey, when an 
pace and joined him ; they held a short conversation, < event occurred which had a most materud influence 
and then dispersed in different directions. As soon > upon it. Having quitted the mazes of a deep thicket, 
as they were gone, Robin turned to Christabel, and \ they reached an open glade ; this they passed swiftly 
said, ** Lady, this is no place for us ; there is too c along, and as they were about to dive into the recesses 
much daylight, and it is too near the castle to rest s of a covert of young trees and underwood, they were 
here securely ; we must on ; if our friends should \ stayed by the sight of the body of a man stretched 
come after we have left, they will ascertain that we > lifeless upon the ground by the side of an extended 
have been here and proceeded, by my leaving an arrow < oak. No sooner did Christabel catch a sight of it, 
pointing in the dir^ion we have taken — a common J than she uttered a piereing shriek, and exclsumed — 
method with us forest folks, and one which "Will s "Mereiful Heaven, it is my father! dead! dead!" 
Scarlet or Little John will easily recognise and < and she prostrated herself upon the body, while 
understand." ^ Robin stared aghast at this discovery. In an instant 

" I trust myself entirely to your guidance ; I am ^ he attributed this unfortunate catastrophe to himself 
sure you do all for the best, and have little doubt and I in having shot the horse, and so, through its throwing 
every hope that we shall yet escape." { its rider, had been the cause of his death. 

" Whatever can be done to insure it, dear lady, v " Holy Virgin !" he muttered, " this is unfortunate, 
shall be, rest assured ; if you can only keep up your s Is he d^d or only stunned ?" he added, as he looked 
spirits and courage, and so surmount bodily fiitigue < close to the baron. There was a graze upon the 
for another hour, I shall hope to be able to obtain a 5 forehead, fi^m which the blood was slowly trickling, 
point from which I can guide you to my fether's \ " I did not that," said he as it caught his eye ; " he 
cottage with a certainty of proceeding unmolested and I has struck himself against this fallen tree, and is but 
imdiscovered." ] stunned. Lady — L«3y Christabel, look up, madam ; 

" I will do my best," answered Christabel, with a ^ he is not hurt !" he cried, bending over her, and 
fidnt smile. \ making a gentle effort to raise her. " Lady, there is 

" Many thanks," exclaimed Robin ; " and now, i nought to fear — but our discovery ! Let us away, he 
lady, our path is beset with difficulties, which will I is only in a faint. Holy Mother, she has swooned ! 
require the exercise of the soundest discretion and \ This is an awkward predicament, truly. What's to 
coolest judgment to overcome. We must, therefore, I be done — we must not stay here. Ah ! he revives !" 
be silent, and I must entreat of you, lady, to follow I he muttered, as the baron began to stretch forth his 
my directions implicitly and upon the instant, for we < hands and give utterance to strange ramblings. 
slmll have no time for consideration when the > " This will never do — Lady — Lady ! by Heaven ! she 
necessity for action arrives." \ is as senseless as the old tiger was a moment since — 

Christabel promised to obey his counsel, and after I I must carry her away ;" and he tried to lift her up, 
having ascertained that no impediments at present \ but the baron, who began to have a dim sense of the 
existed to prevent their departure, Robin led the lady \ wolTs presence, and imagining that the weight of his 
forth and with all their speed they crossed the dell, 5 daughter was that of the animal, clutched tight hold 
which having accomplished in safety, they glided < of her drapery, and resolved to sell his life dearly ; he 
beneath the underwood, now through thickets and I thereupon began to struggle, to rend and rive, to 
coverts, and then resting beneath the widely spread i mutter oaths and Ave Marias in a breath, much to 
branches of an elm or oak, as occasion served. l the admiration and astonishment of Robin. 

Robin chose the route least likely to be under the s " No, no, vile monster, ravenous wretch, not this 
surveillance of their pursuers, and in so doing, passed i time !" he roared ; " I have still some strength left in 
the party he was in hopes of meeting. Allan and his > my old bones — no, no. Hah I" he shouted ; "what, 
friends had been detained by the presence of a party \ another ? then I am lost I Fciter noster qui es in 
of retainers in a glade through which they desired to I calls, sanctificeter nomen tnumy oh, oh !" 
pass, and deeming it the wiser plan, for the sake of s He struggled violently with his eyes shut, and what 
the lady of whom they were in search to escort back I he conceived to be another of the tribe, was Robin, 
to Gkimwell Hall, to succeed first in getting her into I who, seeing the attack the old fellow made upon his 
their possession, and then, if necessary, to fight their < daughter, thought it highly necessary he should 
way back, they suffered these men to stay in the I int^fere, and therefore, knelt upon the old man, and 
glade, and then d^art, without in any way molesting \ seized his arms, hoping the lady would shortly re- 
them ; albeit, Will Scarlet and one or two of his I cover, even while he held him ; but she still lay- 
brothers were veiy desirous of having a bout ; but s without life or motion ; and the baron, surprised at 
Little John, pointing out the necessityof not bringing \ this silence, for no growls met his ear, and his arms 
a greater number upon their back than they oould \ when extended, were quietly held there, began to 
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wonder whether he was the victim of beasts of prey \ suddenlj there was a tremendous shout from the 
or not ; he essayed a lunge, andi'Bobin met it by > baron, and the four retainers who had left him hanging^ 
pressing his knee upon his neck, and muttered some- \ came galloping up to the spot, haying £uled in their 
thing in as gruff a voice as he could assume, which c efforts to recover the baron*s steed. 
FitzaUan's fiight conjured into the growl of a ferocious s '* Ha ! knaves !** shouted their lord, ** upon him, 
Uood-thirsty wd£ He groaned in spirit — \ that is he and my daughter, seiie them !" In the 

' '* Oh, my time has come ! Oh, if I escape with life, > excitement of the moment, he quitted his oovert, and 
m cause a mass to be offered up every day for three < pointed the couple out to his men. To place 
years ; I'll give a new altar to the Convent of St. > Christabel upon the ground, to fit an arrow, and aim 
Benedict ; oh. Libera nos qtuttamus DonUne, ab I at the baron, was but the work of an instant to 
omuibus mtUis, prceteritU^ prceseiUibuSf et fuiuritia, \ Robin. ** £eep off, viBains," he cried with all hie 
&c.," and then he gave another lunge, which met s energy, " keep of^ or by the Almighty Power ! I 
Willi the Hke treatment from Bobln, who was growing \ send this arrow quivering through the baron*s heart !*' 
very uneasy that the lady would remain t^ long > The words were hardly uttered when the barofn 
while in her swoon. < darted behind his tree, crying out to the men to 

** Domine exaudi oroHonem meam,^* continued the \ advance, 
baron, ** mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa." \ ** Hold off !" exclaimed Bobin, " 'tis certain death 
Here he strove to strike his breast, an act which 1 to one of you if you advance one footstep. Let me 
Bobin, would, on no account, permit, and as the | depart with this lady in peace, and I will not hami 
baron was shouting all this in a voice more forte than \ you ; but offer to prevent me, and your blood be 
Bobin deemed essential for his own wel&re, he bade \ upon your own heads.*' 

him be silent. < *' Upon him, knaves, rascals, cowards !" roared the 

On hearing a voice, the baron pricked up his ears I baron, still keeping very close, ** the ruffian has 

and thought for a moment. \ already shot me in the hand. Why do you loiter. 

Ho kept silent ; yet, as he never recollected hearing \ villains ?" 
wolves speak, or having heard that they ever did so, I But the '* villain" did not like advancing, with the 
he thought he'd just open his eyes — he did it as soon \ exception of one, who laughed, and said — 
as think it ; and it was with no small surprise he saw \ " The young cock crows loudly ; put down your 
Bobin Hood's face within two foet of his own, while \ bow, boy, and surrender quietly." He dismounted 
ext^ided upon his chest lay his daughter. This was > -with the intention of seizing liim. 
a sight which restored him to his senses. No sooner \ " I warn you' keep off— to let me depart in peace," 
was he fully conscious of it, than he commenced \ cried Bobin, with intense excitement ; " if you offer 
shouting and struggling to get up ; roaring, chuckhng, i to stay me, by finger or foot, I swear by the Holj 
and swearing, in a breath, that he had the fagitives j Mother ! your life shall pay forfeit." 
oneemore sa& within his grasp. Bobin bade him be quiet I The man gave a disregarding laugh, and advanced ; 
in a voice which, from contention, speedily became as < it was the last laugh he ever gave — the next instant 
loud as the baron's, and thus they engaged in strug- \ he was seen to leap quivering in the air, and fiEdl to 
gling and shouting until our hero fully expected to I the earth, with an arrow through his heart. The 
have the whole forest about his ears. It was evidently \ men gave an unconscious shout as thcry witnessed 
of little use to continue struggling there ; for the s it, and turned tlieir looks again upon Bobin ; he was 
baron liad rolled, and turned, and struggled, until ho \ ready with another arrow, and his eyes gleamed Hke 
had disengaged himself from his daughter's body ; \ balls of fire. 

and tlien Bobin sprang up, and passed his bow from ^ " Your blood upon your own heads I" he shouted ; 
his shoulder to his htuid, strung an arrow, and to \ " which is he will stay me now ?" 
the horror of the baron, took a deliberate aim at his '> *' Upon him, dogs 1" bellowed the baron. " Out 
head as he raised himself to his feet. I upon ye, curs ! because one of your mates is scratched, 

** Ha, aha !" cried he, in an agony of terror, s fear ye that boy ? Upon him, nor leave the degrading 
" coward, would you — an unarmed man ?" and he \ task to me !" 

darted behind a tree ; in his haste his toe caught in I As the men could easily see the scratch was too 
one of the straggling roots, and threw him with some < deep to heal ; as they also saw that Bobin's aim was 
violence sprawling upon the ground, but fright lent > fatally true, they hesitated in advancing, but they all 
him aid, and he scrambled up again in a moment, and \ dismounted, and that was doing something ; besides, 
ensconced himself behind the trunk of the oak, from \ their horses were of no use just now, for if th^ 
a branch of which he had so short a time eince been s attempted to ride Bobin down, they might also kiU 
suspended. As soon as he had attained his position, \ the Lady Christabel, an event which they were aware 
Bobin called out to him — 5 was not at all the baron's wish or intention ; there- 

" Keep you there ; show but a limb, a portion of \ fore, they dismounted, and thought about advancing 
one, the tip of your nose, aye, an eyelash, and an > in a body with their spears levelled, but there was the 
arrow sliall quiver through it." \ bow distended, bearing death in its very aspect, and 

The baron shook his fist out, and in a second an \ they hesitated ; suddenly, there was a great clattering 
arrow tore the flesh into strips, and broke two of the s of hoofs, which increased, and then a party of retainers, 
fingers. A yell of agony burst from him ; he roared \ twelve in number, with our old acquaintance, Lambie, 
and danced with pain, swearing horribly. > for their leader, burst into the glade, and galloped up 

".Keep close," cried Bobin, in a loud voice, "or, \ to the party, who gave a joyful shput of recognition, 
by the Holy Yiigin ! your neck, instead of your hand, \ The baron again took heart, and left his tree, seeking 
shall taste my slolL" \ the shelter of his troops, by whom he was surroun- 

The baron let loose a roimd of anathemas, but he \ ded. Immediately they recognised him, Lambie was 
kept close — did not even attempt to peep round, his s very eager to unburthen his success, so much so, thet 
imagination placing Bobin with extended bow and \ on seeing his lord, he was so engrossed by what he 
arrow, ready to take advantage of any such act ; but > had to communicate, that he did not notice the 
our hero was not so emploved, he raised the lady, I position of Bobin, 

placed her upon his shoulder, and commenced a| " My lord baron !" he cried, "we could not find my 
retreat, but he had scaroely attempted it, when s lady or tiie others, but we burnt the {dace dowB." 
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*'Tdlm0 of this anon.irLook yon "there!" impa- I aohing, hia breath spent, Christabel uttering feeble 
tienUj interrupted the baron ; look how that joung < moans ; and there appeared nothing now for him to 
forest whelp keeps my hounds at bay ! There is my \ attempt — as he felt he could not continue the flight — 
daughter with biTn ; bring her careraUy to me^ and \ but to turn and face his pursuers, and endeavour to 
take him prisoner." \ keep them at bay until they stretched him upon the 

Lambie turned, and then saw Robin. I greensward lifeless. 

** Ah ! my young nimble*legged colt, we have you \ Every step he took, the distance between hira and 
^gion — eh ? I have been to your stall to find you, I his pursuer was being lessened ; so he deemed it ad- 
and put a torch in the roof ; there's not a stick < visable to stop and get the most favourable position 
standing, and your dam caught an arrow in her side, ] he could. Had he been alone he would not have 

which has sent her to ." He interrupted himself \ feared — even doubted making his escape ; would have 

by uttering a frightful shriek, The shau which was \ glided from tree to tree, covert to covert, discharging 
extended on Kobin's bow, was discharged by him as s an arrow when an opportunity offered to send it with 
he heard this distracting intelligence, and it found its \ advantage. But having Christabel in his charge, and 
home in Lambie*s throat. The wretched retainer > sternly resolving rather to die than quit her, his de- 
tumbled from his horse, and fell beneath its feet \ termination being strengthened by the dreadful tidings 
a corse. \ of the burning of his roster-father's cottage, and the 

The men seemed paralysed by the sudden death of s murder of his foster-mother, he could not avail him- 
their leader, and Bobin, who was in a frenzy of excite- \ self of capabilities which, under other circumstances, 
ment from the inteUigenoe he had just heard, re- I he might have successfully applied. He had now no 
solved to perish rather than suffer the author of this < alternative, but to act in the best manner his situation 
wrong to gain a triumph to which he was looking with 5 would permit of ; to resolve with speed, and act as 
eager, anxious expectation. Taking advantage of the \ quickly ; having then come to the knowledge that he 
irresolute conduct of his foes, he suddenly slung his \ could proceed but a short distance farther with his 
bow across his shoulder, re-exerted his utmost strength, s burthen, he cast his eyes from side to side in search 
and raising the senseless form of the Lady Christabel, \ of a favourable spot to cover him and his companion ; 
threw her across his shoulder and dashed ^to a s and at the same time, enable him to make use of his 
thicket. \ bow and arrows. 

This act restored the men to consciousness. A shout > Perhaps it is here necessary that the reader should 
from the baron of rage and surprise quickened the pace \ understand, that, at the period of which we write, 
of several of them, who had dismounted and folio wed in \ the feuds and petty warfare carried on between nobles 
pursuit. It was now that Itobin felt the full value of a s whose estates joined, and who often sought a pretext 
knowledge of the forest's intricacies; for what he lost < to quarrel on some ^trifling question of trespass, in 
in speed, in having to bear the weight of Christabel, I order that the stronger party might possess himself of 
he gained by a knowledge of his path. He kept on \ his neighbour's property — rendered bloodshed a mat- 
at a swift pace, avoiding those places where the path \ ter of email account, and its frequency contributed 
was entangled by briars and tluck clusters of young i still more to lessen the abhorrence which might be 
trees ; at the same time choosing those which offered \ supposed to be created by its presence. Incursions, 
a &cility of passage, combined with the advantage of s inroads, sudden descents of bands of marauders 
being encompassed by shrubs and trees sufficient to \ in the night, ravages, and tbe fearful enormities 
screen those who pursued the path without impeding I which were constantly transpiring — although Henry 
their progress. Still the odds were against him ; he < II. made strong efforts to put a stop to them — in- 
had so short a start of his pursuers, that even that I duced everyr male member of a family who had aught 
circumstance would have told to his disadvantage, s to lose, or mdeed who might at any time be placed in 
had he been unencumbered, but, as he was situated, \ jeopardy, to apply himself to the use of arms, and to 
his chances of escape were very few. Of this he was s seek the destruction of his foe as the best means of 
perfectly aware, and rightly attached to it its full | avoiding the danger, or preventing its repetition, 
miportance and amount of danger. He, however, 5 Thus, when one man caused another's death by killing 
maddened by Lambie' s words, powerfully excited by < him during any encounter as foes, skirmish, flight — it 
seeing his hopes of successful fiight dashed from his I was thought of no more import than kiUing an animal 
lips, at a moment when he believed he was safe, reso- s in a hunt. It was, in truth, the policy to teach this 
lutely determined to make every effort, in spite of all | to the youth of the male sex ; and Bobin Hood had 
hazards, to carry his point. Under the influence of I the same ideas inculcated in him by Lincoln, his 
these feelings Christabel seemed scarce any weight ; < foster-father's serving man ; he was made to believe 
it was only in doubling as he fled that he found the I the best and surest way to clear his path of brambles 
inconvenience of his burthen ; but he kept on bravely \ and briars — to use old Lincoln's language — was to 
— ^he knew if he was captured his life would be taken, I root them out, and then they were not likely to grow 
if it was only to retaliate Lambie's death ; he there- s again ; to kill his enemy, ere he had the chance of 
fore resolved to persevere to the last, and if then the \ doing the same to him. The great barbarism of the 
worst came to the worst, to sell his Ufe as dearly as I time counselled this reasoning; and this will account 
he could. He heard the shouts of the men in pursuit, < for Bobin Hood's readiness — though yet a boy — to 
could hear them tear the branches aside as they dashed > use his weapons to slay his foe. It was a custom of 
after him, could hear the pattering of a man's feet \ the period, which the unsettled times made necessary, 
close behind him, even fancied he heard his hard \ and as such treated lightly ; the reader will, therefore, 
breathing, — yet he neither stopped nor flagged — he s easily perceive, that Bobin Hood, brought up in a 
was light and swifb of foot, and he tested his powers i situation where he was likely to be an actor in these 
to their fullest extent. n I frightful scenes, would naturally — as he had been 

• It was not possible, however, for human nature to < taught — think the destruction of an enemy a meri> 
sustain much longer this excessive exertion ; and this > torious action, and still possess the best attributes of 
disagreeable fact presented itself to him with greater \ a kindly nature. This digression has been made, in 
force when he ascertained that Christabel was being \ order that our hero may not lay under the odium of 
restored to animation. The fellow on his track ap- s being deemed sanguinary in his nature, but rather a 
peared fast gaining upon him ; hia shoulders were \ follower in hia emergency of a disgusting custom, 
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which, though it ia painful to contemplate, is yet far | it would tell with eff^t, was raddng his brain how to 
from being obsolete. < commence a retrograde motion without its being dia- 

But to our storj. Bobin haying espied a spot, I covered. Ghristabel was enveloped in a black mantle 
which appeared to be as likely a place to serve his I and hood, similar to those worn by Benedictine monks, 
purpose as any he might chance to meet, resolved at 1 and he thought this might tell in their favour, 
once to avail himself of it. An elm tree, whose trunk s " My dear lady," he said, '* a short distance firom 
was of tremendous dimensions, stood before him ; it | hence are hidden your father and a body of men ; 
was flanked by a thicket or copse, crowded with young > they are aware we are here, and have not the courage 
trees of all species, thickly intersperse with under- < to make a rush to capture us, for they know one life 
wood, shrubs, and tall gorse. Directly he saw it, he | will be forfeited if they attempt it, but if we remain 
thought if he could but keep it until Ghristabel, s we must be inevitably token ; at the same time, our 
restored to life, could, by his directions, work her way \ chance of escape rests on our quitting this spot with- 
through, they might yet escape, and he be at the | out being discovered. It may be done, I believe, with 
same time enabled to repay, with fearful interest, < caution, backed by a good heart and hope in the Holy 
the outrage upon Gilbert Hood's cottage. He ^ Mother ; but you must commence the retreat, which 
gained the tree ; beneath it he gently laid his s I am satisfied you can accomplish unnoticed, by draw- 
scarce-breathing charge, and then prepared himself to | ing your black mantle completely round you, shrink- 
meet his nimblest pursuer, who came bounding on I ing down, and gliding beneath the brushwood. I 
with a shout of anticipated triumph, to seize the boy < wSl foUow you as soon as I can find I may do so 
who had defeated, as yet, all efforts made to capture ? without affecting our safe departure, and I do yet 
him. But Bobin was ready with his bow extended, i trust we shall join your firiends in safety. So, courage, 
and as the retainer came leaping, he discharged the \ sweet lady, for you have need of it, and all will yet be 
arrow, and the stricken man bounded several feet i well." 

in agony, and then fell, with a tremendous oath, < " Oh, no, no, it is impossible," muttered Ghristabel, 
mortally woimded. He was closely followed by \ whom fright, fatigue, and the swoon had rendered so 
another of the band, who immediately upon seeing I weak that all power seemed taken from her, and she 
the fate of his companion in arms, sought the \ wept without being able to restrain her tears, from 
shelter of a tree's stem, with a prudence and s sheer exhaustion, bodily and mental. " I cannot pro- 
sagacity by no means to be despised ; there he en- \ ceed," she continued, sobbing ; ** let my father take 
sconced himself, determining to await the arrival > me back, since it must be so ; I have no strength to 
of his following friends, and then hold a council < help myself ; I have no courage ; this continued state 
how to capture the fugitives ; for be it understood I of terror and anxiety will kill me before I can get free 
they were none of them such very expert marksmen s from this dreary forest. I am not used to this exer- 
as to insure, if they fired at Bobin, killing him, without \ tion ; I have scarce ever been from my chamber, 
also running very great risk of doing the same to 5 and want strength of mind to support me. No, good 
Ghristabel, and their orders were to capture the pair I youth, do you fly, save yourself — tbinknotof me, lean 
without harming the lady. Most of them were armed I die here ; you have done all to save me that could be 
with crossbows, which they were unable, from the s done, for which my earnest thanks are thine. Fly, and 
reason just given, to use, and our hero took care not \ heaven bless you for vour exertions in myfiivour! Leave 
to let them come near enough to use their spears. He > me to my fate. Deiay not, good youth ; each moment 
saw the fellow obtain the cover of the tree with some \ endangers thy life. Fear not, I shall not long be in 
misgiving, and witnessed the arrival of two or three > my father's power, my hes^ will soon break j it is 
others, who at the call of their fellow-soldier, also I broken — heaven help me !" \She concluded in a tone 
sought the cover. He surmised instantly that, if they \ so woe- begone and spiritless, that it went to Bobin'a 
had any sagacity, they would do their best to surround s heart. 

him, which, from the nature of the groimd, was pos- \ " It will help you, dear lady," said he, soothingly : 
sible, without his being able to prevent them. The I " it will help you ; do not doubt it ; be not cast down, 
baron now, with a quantity of the men, appeared ; and j I will not leave you until you are torn from me, or 
never did any one feel a more longing inclination to i tiU I place you in Allan's hands !" 
gratify some pleasant desire than did Bobin to send an s " Oh !" burjit forth Ghristabel, in a passion of tears, 
arrow to the old man's heart. \ " Allan, Allan, why are you not with me ?" 

" For the Lady Ghristabel's 'sake," he muttered, I At this moment a sound rose in the air as of the 
"I will hold my hand; but if he has caused my < prolonged howl of a wolf ; and Ghristabel was startled 
father's cottage to be destroyed, and with it any of > by Bobin returning the cry with intense energy, and 
their lives, no consideration shall induce me to spare < then breaking out in a joyous tone — 
him,f if an opportunity place him in my power. Holy I " Gheer up, sweet lady, help is at hand ; our friends 
Virgin forgive me ! but this is bloody work ; and 1, s are near ; we shall yet escape, trust me. You see 
who ne'er before took human life, have had my fill I heaven will not desert us, for at your wish Allan ia 
to-day already, and yet it seems as if it is not to stop > but a short distance from us. I will let our friends 
here ; but cost it what it may, I will escape, if it is | know we are in danger, and need their speedy assis- 
to be accomplished — if not, I will not fallunrevenged." \ tance." He raised his hands to his mouth, and pro- 
His attention was suddenly drawn to the Lady Ghris- s duced an imitation of the frightened screech of a 
tabel, who had awakened from her long swoon, and \ heron pursued by a falcon, with a clearness and ac- 
now demanded, in faint accents, to what place she > curacy which was amazing ; it was responded to ere 
had been brought. By Bobin's assistance she arose, < the sound had died from lus lips, and he cried — 
and would, had he not prevented her, have walked > "Bonnie Will Scarlet, you're a friend in need. Now, 
from the trunk of the tree towards the spot which \ lady, were the number 'behind that tree thrice its 
contained hei^ fi^ther and his bold men, who were \ amount, I would keep them in check till our friends 
doing their best to keep from exposing themselves to $ come to our assistance, I warrant me. Your £M;her's 
the aim of Bobin, which experience had told them < retainers will make a sally ere our friends appear, and 
was terribly accurate ; but our hero, who rather > I must be prepared to meet it. Gan you not glide 
sought to escape by stratagem, and to husband his I gently beneath the gorse behind us, and remain there 
weapons, by not wasting an arrow until he was sure ^out of the way of a stray bolt, for the dogs may grow* 
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sleeping reptile, she made her wity with a degree of \ into an open way, just in time to aee Ohristabel lifted 
caution which perfectly coincided with Robin's wishes, ^ on to a swift hor^e by a mounted retainer, placed 
for it was less likely to draw the attention of the < before him, and then carried off at full gallop ; an 
enemy. At the same time he prepared to distract it, I arrow was strung to his bow in an instant, but he 
if any unfortunate accident might occur to call it that \ stayed his hand just as he was about to discharge it ; 
way. He suddenly bobbed out from behind the tree \ he reflecfed that if he shot the retainer, the horse 
to the front, and gave a shout which made the glade > would continue his pace, and Chiistabel be endangered 
ring ; in an instant he was back to his place, and at < by its unguided fnrogress, and he could not insure, in 
the same moment a bolt from a crosa-bow struck the \ the position they were to him, hitting the horse in 
tree. He answered it by a shrill laugh of scorn ; I a yital part ; there was one duaee, and he resolved, 
then he saw one of the men spring from his coTcrt, I at all hazards, to attempt it. 

utter a wild cry, toss his arms high in the air, s The forest, at thia ptrt, waa so covered with 

turn madly roimd, and fall upon the ground bereft of > thickets, stunted trees, bmahwood, copse, underwood, 

life. i Ac., that it was only by cirduitons routes a horseman 

" Here come my friends ! " he muttered ; " tluit's a \ cotdd make a road j be fflanced his eyes round the 

good beginning for our side.'* i place ; he had been, in this quarter of the forest so 

He saw several men dart from the tree which had { many times, that he knew every inch of ground ; he 

sheltered them from him and gain others, while I remembered that the way the horseman had chosen 

several arrows followed them ineffectually. ^ was trinding, diffieaH^ and so rough in parts, that he 

" That's wasting weapons," he muttered again. \ could not proceed at iVill speed along it, while there 

He saw an arrow fly across the glade, and from be- ? were narrow ^arts for those on foot, intersecting the 

hind the tree which 'had already sent forth several, s wider path, his hope was therefore that he might, by 

there issued our friend the baron, pushing before him, \ proceeding along one of these narrow paths, intercept 

as a sort of screen, one of his men, who already had 5 the horseHisn, and do the best cirenmstances might 

an arrow sticking in his shoulder. There appeared a i offfer to re8<*ue the lady from the clutches of her 

very evident, indeed a very strong, reluctance in the \ captor f hd flew at the top of his speed to put his 

retainer to be placed in this situation, consequently i resolve into action, leaping over heaths and hawthorn 

there was a considerable amount of struggling, which 1 bushes, treading the gorse down to keep as straight a 

ended in both coming to the ground, at the precise 5 path as he could, without showing one symptom of 

instant an arrow was on its road to pay them a visit, < flagging or noticing any obstruction as a difllculty. 

but which, however, in consequence of their sudden j To think that at the very moment he was assured of 

fall, just cleared them. \ having fulfilled his task, it was rendered as doubtful 

Perhaps the baron thought it unwise to lie there \ as ever, was maddening to him, and still further 

still, and counterfeit death, as his soldier did, so he ^ determined him to persevere to the last in eveiy 

jumped up and trotted off at full speed, calling for a i effort to accomplish his object. 

reinforcement most lustily. He was encased in mail, 5 The path he had chosen was shorter by a fourth 

which was unforttttiate, for it prevented him running i to a point which the horseman must pass in pursuing 

so speedily as he might otherwise have done ; and it \ the road he had taken, and as the impediments were 

was fortunate, because the artolrs, for which, during i greater than those Robin had to surmount, our hero 

his progress, he formed a tolerable target, found no i succeeded in reaching the spot as the horseman was 

resting place on his ptrwtL He was shot at all the I working his way vrith all the speed the road would 

way he went, and he was hit, but not wounded } it j permit of, up to the same place. Robin drew two 

helped him on his joume^j as a spur might a horse ; \ arrows from his quiver, kept one in his hand, and 

it served to quicken his speed without much damaging \ the other was placed ready to fire the moment he 

him. Presently he "WM lost to sight. I . \ could use it to advantage ; that moment came, and 

Then there was a sndden shout, and Little John, s he used it with terrific eAct, the arrow went quiver- 

with his seven cousins, Allan, and Tuck, emerged i ing into the broad chest o5f the coming horse with 

from their concealment, divided and dashed full speed J such tremendous force, that it was half buried in the 

at the different places holding the soldiers in cover, \ poor beast ; with a mad plunge it bounded in the air, 

unkennelled them, and a smart fight commenced, at I staggered, drew up its legs, and fell. with a deep 

close quarters, with spears, stafi's, cross-bows, and « groan ; its rider disengagina himself as speedily as he 

weapons which came most readily to hand in the | was able, lifted ChristiU>ej, and then turned to see 

sudden melee. But it was of short duration, for I from what quarter the death-blow had come, but it 

Little John's party were the strongest in numbers, as i was also to meet his own. Bobin's second arrow did its 

well as the readiest at the use of their weapon, and I work upon him, and placed Ohristabel once more in 

the men opposed to them qhickly found it to be the I his power ; this time he vras destined to be more 

case. They threw down their arms with one accord, < successful, and his trembling charge, half dead 

and called for quarter. This was granted, and they s with fright, was again led by him to meet their 

were bound as soon as it could be aciiompl^hed. i friends. 

It was then, when Robin saw theM Was nought to $ Li answer to his enquiries ef theMttifr of her falling 
be feared from a stray arrow, he gavts a joyful shout, < into her late eKptoi^B haodii, ilto tfttuld scarce 
and darted after the lady Chrlstabeli who had followed \ give utterance to het words, to sttcli a state of agita- 
his directions, and disappetkied iH the undenrood. s tion and nervous excitement had she been reduced; 
But she had not attended closely to his request ; for, i but he gathered that, upon her issuing from the 
instead of stopping, she went on, looking anxiously 5 copse which he had counselled her to pursue, she 
right and left, expecting to see the gleaming eyes of a < encountered this retainer, who recognised her instantly, 
wolf or snake in every nook near her, until almost 5 seized her, lifted her upon his horse, and galloped off. 
all other feelings became absorbed in this. Robin i The exertion it required to relate this, somewhat 
easily followed the track she had made, and not < restored her, and enabled her in turn to question 
finding her so near as he expected, he caUed loudly $ Robin how he had succeeded in rescuing her, for 
to her, but received no answer; he increased his < being almost in a swoon while borne away, she 
speed and voice, and was startled by hearing a loud > saw nothing, heard nothing, knew nothing, but that 
Ahriek ; he dashed on, almost franticly, and broke | she was once again with a friend. La reply to het 
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interrogatories, Bobin evaded the truth, and merely 
said — 

" By the assistance of the Holy Mother, and my 
own good fortune." 

He found the path much longer in returning than 
it had appeared in coming, but it was passed oyer, 
and he at length gained the place where he had left 
his friends, but saw nothing of them. He BtUl deemed 
it advisable to keep hidden, and without quitting the 
copse, he gave the same cry Will Scarlet had given 
some time previous, and had the satis&ction of hearing 
it answered, and of seeing Will himself dart from a 
short distance, and come running towards him, fol- 
lowed closely by Allan, Little John, leading Maude 
by the hand, the six GtimweUs, and Tuck bringing up 
the rear. Kobin led forth Christabel ; with a cry of 
joy Allan extended his arms as he rushed towards 
her, and with scarce the power to articulate his name, 
she sunk weeping on his breast, powerless as an infant, 
and entirely overcome by exertions, exaggerated by 
apprehensions. It was painful to witness tiie passion 
of tears she gave way to, and how she clung to Allan 
as if they were to separate that moment for ever ; no 
one spoke, but scarce one there felt unmoved at the 
sight. Maude came up to Eobin, and placed both 
hei hands in his j she smiled, but her Hps quivered, 
and a large tear, stealing from the eycHd, rolled Hke a 
pearl down her cheeks. Robin pressed her hands, 
and spoke huskily ; he longed to ask about home — 
and then he knew she could not have been there. 
Perhaps some of the others knew the miserable 
tidings ; he looked round, and disengaging his hand 
from Maude, he beckoned Little John, who answered 
the summons, and Robin said to him — 

" Little John, did you see my father, Gilbert Hood, 
ere you commenced your journey this morning ? or 
have you heard aught which you like not to tell 
me?" 

" Nay, Robin, there has been a few strange things 
happen in thy absence, which you wiU learn in good 
time ; but there was nought of harm to either fether 
or mother up to an hoiur or so before day- 
break, at which time I quitted them," replied Little 
John. 

" Nor since, I hope, Robin," remarked Will Scarlet, 
not having the least objection to get near to Maude. 
"Why do you ask that ?" 

" Because, in coming here, I had a skirmish with 
the baron and liis people— " 

" What, the old boy we drew bow at as he trotted 
down the glade a little while ago ?" interrupted Will 
Scarlet. 

" The same," continued Robin, " and one of them 
told me he had fired my father's cottage, left not a 
stick standing, and my mother he had shot with an 
arrow." 

" And your answer was one of your cloth yard 
phafts, I hope, Robin ?" said Little John. 

" Aye," returned he, " and i'faith my answer stuck 
in his throat — too poor a revenge if he spoke truth ; 
but he could not, I would not believe it. I— I must 
know, and having safely delivered my charge, I will 
to home at once. So, sister Maude, for home !" 

" That your sister ?" asked Will with surprise ; " I 
never knew you had a sister before." 

•* Neither had I, but I have one now, you see," 
replied Robin, with a fiaint smile. 
. " I wish my sisters were as nice," said he. 

Robin looked at Maude and laughed, but she did 
not return it. 

" Where is Hal ?" he enquired ; " he has not 
surely left you, and returned to Nottingham, although 
Grace May does live there ?". .= 



"Oh, no," replied Maude, "he was here a short 
time since ; I thought he was still — " 

A horse's footsteps now drew their attention, and 
Robin's question was answered by the appearance of 
Hal galloping down the glade on the back of a spirited 
steed ; he drew up to them and cried — 

" See what I have found ! if I liaven't fought I 
have filched. When you marched ofi" those fellows 
with their hands bound behind them, and all fastened 
together in a line, I followed to see if they had any 
friends at liand, or if I could see any thmg of the 
baron, and I met with tliis fine fellow of a horse 
fastened to a tree, so I begged leave to borrow him 
without asking anybody's consent, as I thought he 
might be useful — and here we are. I only wish I had 
flying Maude as weU." 

" Hal, you are a useful friend," said Robin. 

"Ho, ho," cried Ilal, on seeing him, "you have 
got here safely with the Lady Christabei— hurrah !" 
and up went his cap. 

It was proposed that as Clu*istabel was so weak and 
faint, she should ride to Gamwell, that being the 
safest place ; that Allan should accompany her, and 
the rest should^ proceed on foot ; Little John, Will, 
and his brothers, to Gamwell ; and Robin, Maude, 
Hal, and Tuck, to Gilbert Hood's cottage; albeit, 
Will Scarlet made most strenuous exertions to induce 
Maude to visit Gamwell Hall first, if it was only to 
wait upon the Lady Christabel, a proposal which 
Christabel seconded, and Maude being appealed to, 
gave a reluctant assent that it should be as they 
wished ; when it was finally arranged, Allan came to 
Kobin Hood, and taking his hand, said — 

" Robin Hood, you have done me a service nor 
gold nor words can repay ; you have several times 
this night risked your life in my service ; my more 
than brother, my dear friend^ I pray earnestly and 
sincerely at some time I may be enabled to show you 
how I appreciate your conduct to a stranger, on© who 
has no claim on your kindness, one who from the 
first was your debtor as a partaker of your hospitality, 
whose life and that of one most dear to him, even his 
sister Marian, was held sacred beneath your father's 
roof against the attack of evil-minded ruffians. Robin, 
my heart, my soul, are in my words when I say I 
thank you deeply and sincerely for the Lady Christabel, 
whom you have successfully led through toib and 
dangers ; she feels your services as deeply as I do, 
and renders her thanks with equal earnestness and 
sincerity." 

Robin returned the warm pressure of his hand, but 
CO ild say nothing in reply ; he raised the hand which 
Christabel ofiered liim respectfully to his Hps, and 
then turned the subject by advising tJ)eir speedy 
departure, and giving special directions which path to 
take ; but Will Scarlet disagreed with him, advised 
them to keep in the direct road to MansMdwoodhaus, 
and when they came to a certain point which he 
described, turn off to Gtunwell — it was the nearest 
and most direct. 

"But not the safest," suggested Robin; "you 
forget the lady is to go." He was, however, overruled; 
and well armed, Alkn, with Christabel seated before 
him, started off upon ^the steed at a good speed £or 
Gumwell. l 
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" My lady the is all woe-beirone. 
And the tears fall from her eyne ; 
Aiid aye she laments the deadly feud 
Between her hoose and thine. 



" He mounted himself on a steed so tall. 
And her on a fair palfraye. 
And slungf his bugle about bis neck. 
And roundly they rode away.*' 

Thb Child of Ellb. 



" Then fayntinge in a deadly swoune, 
And with a deep fette sighe 
That burst her gentle heart in twayne, 
Fuire Cbristabelle did die." 

Sir Caulinb. 



Y^^T is not too much to say that the heart of 
^^ Christabel beat \«'ith tumultuous rapture 
0^ when she found herself seated with Allan — 
even in his arms. Tbe change from tbe difliculties 
and dangers sbe had encountered in her progess to 
this meeting, to the comparative safety of being with 
him whom she now, having quitted her father and 
her home, loved dearer than ever, whom she clung to 
as her only stay on earth, was certainly very great, 
and received much of the intensity of its pleasure from 
the previous perils and mental anxiety. She w^ound 
her arms fondly round his neck, and gazed in his eyes 
with looks of profoundest happiness, sighing in the 
very fullness of her bliss. Allan pressed her to his 
hosom, and returned her gaze with rapturous delie;ht. 

" My own beloved Christabel ! mine, now and for 
ever I not the whole world in arms shall again sepa- 
rate us," he ejaculated, in the fuU tones of earnest 
feeling. 

" I fervently trust not, dearest Allan. I have taken 
a step perhaps reprehensible, and for which, were it 
not for the full reliance I place in thee and thy dear 
sister, I should painfully feel to be a dereUctiou from 
maidenly deUcacy — from that bright position which 
every maiden should maintain pure and unstained. 
But I do place my entire £Eiith in thee ; and to save 
myself a fate worse to me than death itself, I have 
thus committed what may be deemed a grievous 
error, and abandoned the last tie who should have 
preserved, for the sake of his own high-prized honour, 
my station inviolate; for thee, Allan — for thy dear 
salce, have I done this ; and in doing so, I fear to 
thinlE I may have lowered myself^ not alone in my 
own esteem, but in that of thine and thy dear 
sister's — " 

"Christabel!" 

'* Hear me, Allan ! I cannot but feel that it is, 
great as my strait, an unmaidenly effort to render 
null the cruel purpose of my father; and^dearly as I 
love thee — dearly, as I do truly believe, that thou 
lovest me — ^yet I have strangely painful misgivings 
that in thy soul thou dost thmk so too, and in later 
times may wish thou hadst rather won me in thine 
own gallant way, than I should thus alone, undowered, 
friendless, homeless, have thrown myself in thine 



« Allan I" 

** In truth it is so, beloved Christabel ; mine is aU 
the gain — thou the large-souled donor. In our earlj 
communion thou did*st ever make me thy dear debtor 
for kindness, which was as an unflawed gem ; and 
when we have in later and less happier times held 
difficult an infrequent corrrespondence, thine was 
the peril, thine the pain of unmerited anger and 
reproach which accidental discovery brought thee, 
borne by thee patiently, uncomplainingly, and for me ; 



arms. 

" Christabel ! an' thou would'st not alloy the deep 
happiness which now is mine, thou wilt not speak 
thus — think thus. How should I look upon the step 
which thou hast taken, but as the greatest boon with 
which mortal was ever dowered? What should I 
deem it, but the highest, proudest, and priceless gift 
of a generous and loving soul, the self sacrifice of a 
peericss heart to make painless the happiness of one 
so little worthy of so rich a prize." 



and now in this last moment of sorrow, of threatened 
immolation, of revihngs and harsh treatment, en- 
countered through me, and borne for my sake, thou 
dost crown the immeasurable value of thy previous 
treasures showered upon me, by giving thyself in all 
trustfulness, in all innocence of thy priceless value, 
to me. Should I not feel, beloved Christabel, thou 
having done so much for me, that I am all imworthj 
of the prize thus made mine, but I will study to 
deserve it, I cannot fail to estimate and appreciate it 
at its full value, for I hold it measureless ; and I were 
worse than the basest ingrato that ever made earth 
recoil at his presence I did not feel the obligation, 
I, trembling with too much joy, so happily bend under." 

" I know only that I love thee, Allan, and in the 
firmest trust in thy truthfulness, I give myself to thee ; 
but thy sister — " 

" Dearest Christabel, full well dost thou know her. 
TeU me, from thy childliood, when as two dear sisters 
thy wishes and thy acts went hand in hand until thou 
did'st last see her, hast thou had one cloud pass over 
the serenity of thy friendship ?" 

" No, Allan." 

" Has she shewn thee any one point in her character 
which is not as pellucid as an unstained spring ?" 

" No, Allan." 

" Hath she ever turned a cool or indifferent gaze 
upon thee, pained thee by a restrained speech, or ever 
given thee cause to think that thou didst not reign 
paramount in her heart of hearts, even as thou dost 
in mine ?" 

" No, dear Allan ; but it is her unblemished heart, 
her own spotless high sense of perfect purity, which 
I fear will cause her to condemn the path which I 
have chosen." 

" And which completes my happiness — that which 
is her nearest and dearest object on earth. Dearest 
Christabel, doubt not Marian ; she is, as thou hast 
kindly said, high soul'd, with a mind on which the 
shadow of taint never fell, and therefore, she will read 
so rightly, so truly, the motives which hath impelled 
thee to seek in my arms the happiness and protection 
which thy parent, strangely regardless of the treasure 
he possessed, sought so pertinaciously to cast away 
and destroy. Marian will receive thee, my belovea, 
with open arms, a heart more open still, and she will 
enshrine thee there upon the altar of her earthly reve- 
rence for things virtuous, noble, and stainless ?" 

" Might I think thus, I should be so happy, Allan !" 

" Thou may'st, be assured, nor suffer one doubt to 
intrude upon thy happiest wishes. She hath ever 
loved thee most tenderly, and when she learns that 
you have complied with my earnest prayer, made to 
thee in the chapel of the castle, — a prayer, the purpose 
of which she was well acquainted with, having accom- 
panied me hither in the joiuruey with this sole object, 
she will worship thee as do I now, and will ever." 

** Dear, dear Allan, I fear the prospective happiness 
is too great to be realised." 

" I will make untiring efforts to stay aught which 
may appear to darken a felicity I look forward to as 
an earthly realization of the paradise we are taught to 
believe wiBi be ours hereafter." 
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•'Should my father discoyer the spot in which we I " We shall he so — so happy, Allan!" 
may hereafter dwell, he may send a hody of retainers > And he replied, 
to drag me firom you.*' | " So very, very happy — Christahel!" 

'* Christahel, you will then be my wife,** ejaculated \ And her warm breath played upon his features as 
Allan, in a proud tone. ** I too, shall have men-at- > her very beautiful face was upturned close to his 
arms to restrain him. I have, too, access to the ear of I own ; and in earnest of what he had said and what 
Kinff Henry, and hold possession of a secret which > he felt, he imprinted a long and passionate kiss of the 
would make thy father, bold, stem, obstinate, and i purest bliss upon her soft sweet lips, 
ruthless as he is, cower to the earth in fear and morti- \ No power could rob them of the intense happiness 
fication were I to disclose it. GHus will I not do, 5 of that moment — that, at least, was sacred j but, 
unless his, own bad deeds compel me to an act as < alas ! it was not &ted long to endure ; the joy — calm, 
painful to myself as withering in its eflTects to him. > soft, quiet, and yet ecstatic — which they experienced 
We are, however, dearest Christahel, too young in our i in picturing the future, was all towards the realization 
happiness to suffer it to be alloyed by gloomy fore- \ of the bright imaginings of the future they were yet 
bodings of the future ; let us look to the brightest s permitted to receive. 

side, and when the evil cometh, be prepared to with- \ A large bird flew croaking out of a thicket which 
stand its brunt with as bold a front as becometh > they passed, darted close to the head of the high- 
one who hath heard of fear and never yet felt its i mettled steed which bore them, uttering its hoarse 
influence." | cry, startling him from the swifit but easy canter in 

" And yet I would my happiness be without a \ which he was proceeding ; he shied, and then broke 
shadow to lessen its sunshine, could I be assured that \ into a swift gallop, which roused Allan from the 
he would not step in to mar our peace." I delicious trance into which he had fallen, and com- 

" An* thou hast no dearer ties than kin and home to < pelled him to exercise the skill which he amply 
this land, none have I; we would seek some fi&irer clime. > possessed to control the rapid and erratic movements 
I have heard of islands in the sunny south stretching \ of the frightened animal. 

fer out into' eternal sunshine, bounded by a blue sea \ His strong hand and perfect knowledge soon ob- 
of spotless hue, where the skies are ever fair, and the I tained the mastery, and the horse, once more under 
flowers and trees and fruits are in richest profusion, I control, proceeded at a rapid pace, but not with that 
and of rare beauty and excellence. I am told that it I care and self comfort which he had before displayed, 
contains aU the sweet varieties of upland and meadow, < As soon as Christahel had somewhat recovered the 
resplendent ly green in its fertility, valleys golden with \ state of alarm into which this incident had precipitated 
the rich grain, and hills purple with the luscious s her, she, clinging nervously to Allen, enquired — 
vine; and there are streams, chrystal and pure in | "What bird was that, Allen, that flew thus 
their nature, meandering through the open places, > strangely and unexpectedly across our path ? '* 
wandering and winding through the green woods, and < " On owl, dearest." 

felling in picturesque natural cascades down the hills, > " An owl,*' she repeated, with a slight shudder, 
leaping, gurgling, and glittering as they fall from rock s " it is a bird of ill omen ; it is strange that thus, in 
to rock, and warbling milder music as they ripple \ the broad daylight, it should, with its evil- toned 
and murmur over the pebbly bed and beneath the I whoop, dart so directly across our path." 
bending trees, which watchfully throw a shadow over \ " My dearest Christahel, suffer not your fears thus 
them, keeping them cool and fragant for the parched > to obtain mastery over your better sense ; you have 
lips of the thirsty wayferer ; and in this land there i been so accustomed to the solitary apartments of the 
are no feuds, no strife, no turmoil ; the people are \ gloomy castle, without friend or companion, that 
quiet and kind, and as serene as the skies which I youhave permitted idle superstitions to have an undue 
without cloud ever smile upon them." < influence over a mind, which, in its true healthy tone, 

*' Hast thou seen this most beautiful land ?" > would discard these trifles with derision." 

" I have not, but with its bearings I am acquainted, < " Yet, Allan, it was strange, and its note so mourn- 
and can soon obtain such information that we might ^ ful : I fear it bodes no good." 
gain it without much toil or fatiguing travel." S iw^." Nor evil either, Christahel. It had roosted in some 

"Oh, Allan! we should be so happy there.'* \ low"] tree near the road-side,' and was 'both suddenly 

"And you will leave England and live there — > and unxexpectedly disturbed ; its own fears induced it 
Christahel ?** i to seek some safer shelter, and thus it crossed our path. 

" With thee Allan, anywhere ! But — but — you I Nothing more, love, believe me." 
have painted this land in such glowing colours, and — I " Hark ! Allan !" cried Christahel, with a startling 
and — I think I am not made for scenes of strife; \ quickness, having barely listened to his explanation in 
my coward heart rebels and pants with an agony I the sudden apprehensions which this little incident 
worse, if possible, than death, when I am placed in < had occasioned, and whose sense of danger it had 
any peril. I am all unequal where I should be most I wakened and quickened to a considerable extent, 
firm ; it is my nature to shrink from danger, and I fear, ? " Hark !" she repeated, clinging tightly to him. 
dear Allan, no schooling will much improve me, and \ " What dost thou hear, love ?" asked Allan, gazing 
therefore I believe, that in this bright land you speak 5 earnestly upon her with some strange fear crossing 
of, I should, in being far removed from all danger of < him that the events of the morning had been too 
attack, be supremely happy.** I powerful for her, and touched her brain. 

"And so shalt thou be, while I have the power to \ "Listen !** she cried, " there is the tramp of horses* 
effect it ; and thus when we are wedded, we will, with \ feet, either following or approaching. We are lost !*' 
my dear sister Marian, bid a long adieu to the land $ On the instant Allan reined-in his horse, and 
wnich has given us birth, never more returning to its i brought him to a stand, and immediately detected the 
trials or troubles until we can be satisfied t£it our > truth of Ohnstabel's assertion — there was the tramp of 
peace here will be uninterrupted.** < horses, not of few, ,but of many ; they were ricUng 

And with her glowing eyes suffused in tears, her \ hard, 
voice trembling with emotion, she looked into] his s Upon the impulse of the moment, he clapped spurs 
eyes, as she reclined her head upon his shoulder and \ to his steed, with the intention of plunging into the 
murmured — \ depths of the nearest thicket, which woiSd conceal 



them until the horsemen paued. Even aa the hone I An impatient arm "waa stretched forward to seize 
obeyed the impatient call, the ominous owl which had > the bridle of the checked steed, but, swift as a gleam 
before disconcerted them once more flew out with a ^ of lightning the sword of Allan flacked in the bright 
wild unearthly cry, full in the face of the affrighted > sunlight, descended, and smote the limb firom the 
steed. Ohristabel shrieked, and the horse leaped i trunk as though it had been a blade of grass. Un- 
back, shrinking on to his haunches, then with a mad I heeding tlie yell of agony wliich followed his blow, 
plunge and bound into the air, he turned his head, he buried his spurs once more into the already gored 
sprung forward, and at the top of his speed flew down - sides of his steed, and urged him to renew his q>eed. 
the road-way in the very direction which it had been ] Bearing with fierce pain, with a wild snort the horse 
the intention of Allan to aroid. i plunged forward madly, and a lew leaps placed him 

In vain he pulled with all his strength at the rein ; ', clear of the formidable barrier which had just in- 
the beast caught the bit firmly in his teeth, and - tercepted him. 

Allan's efforts were for the moment powerless ; he, ' At sight of the open way Allan uttered a cry of joy, 
however, was not thus to be defeated ; be tugged right f and with words quivering with intensity, incited the 
and left with desperate energy, and succeeded in once -: noble beast to attain his utmost speed ; and bravely did 
more obtaining command over the bit, but without ^ the high-blooded animal respond to his cries, for 
being sufficiently fortunate to turn him from the road- ; speedily he placed a wide space between him and hia 
way into the deep shadows of the broad trees before I foes — but, alas ! not for long. For a moment the 
they were full in sight of the band of approadiing I troop had been electrified ; the sight of an approach- 
horsemen. I ing horseman, flying at firantic speed, had surprised 

Allan perceived at once his only dianoe was to I them ; a nearer approach gave them a shrewd sur- 
keep swiftly on ; to turn and flee would be to draw ^ mise as to who were the fugitives, and they at onoe 
the attention of the armed mounted msin, and bring \ resolved to stop and capture them. They knew, as 
them in pursuit ; while there was a chance that if he \ the Lady Chnstabel was the maiden accompanying 
kept his steed progressing at the mad rate at which ^ the youth, that every care was necessary to prevent 
he was then galloping, he might fly past them without I injuring her, although^they must obtain possession of 
detection. Whispering a few words of consolation in : her ; they knew the slightest hurt received by her 
the ear of his ternfied companion, he goaded his steed ' would be repaid with most tinreasonably usurious 
on to renewed exertidhs, and gazed anxiously forward j interest by her father, and they had, therefore, much 
to endeavour to ascertain the intentions of the coming I caution to exercise. Allan, however, by the plan he 
horsemen. He knew that if they opened a path for liim \ pursued, completely upset their intention, as well as 
either right or left, the chances of escapes were in his I one of their men, and was almost out of their reach 
&vour ; if not, a desperate effort single-handed against ] before they could collect their small modicum of 
fearful odds was the terrible . and almost hopeless ^ senses scattered by the tremendous concussion, 
alternative. ^ A loud cry was given by the leader to follow in 

On he flew, and as he drew nearer, it was with a 'i pursuit, and as the mettle of the flying steed seemed 
knitted brow and firmly sot teeth, he observed the \ superior to any they could boast among them, orders 
troop detecting his approach spread themselves across I were given to bring him down with the cross-bow ; a 
the road with the obvious purpose of intercepting him. I shower of bolts were despatched, and, unfortunately. 
He fastened his cap firmly on his brow, drew his i with fatal effect. The gallant animal received one in 
sword, and bidding Chrlstabel have hope in him, and J a vital part, and, with a wild cry, leaped into the air, 
£Bar not the danger at hand, he prepared himself for ^. and fell with considerable violence upon the ground, 
the encounter, muttering a prayer to the Holy Virgin, j dead. 

that in this hour of dire need she would not abandon ; Allan quickly disengaged himself from the steed, and 
him. I lifted the fair Christabel from the ground, holding her 

The attire of the troops now in immediate proximity i firmly to his breast, while, with flashing eyes and 
disclosed them to be retainers of the Baron Fitz- '< gUttering sword, lie awaited the coming attack of the 
Alwine, and with it all hope of passing undetected | vociferous and excited troopers. Christabel had 
vanished. I swooned. Her face, deathly pale, lay upon his shoul- 

Still Allan urged on his steed, and heeded not the \ der motionless : it seemed as though the remorseless 
loud shouts which were uttered to him to rein in : to ^ King of Terrors had anticipated Nature, and now had 
dash through the body with irresistible impetuosity, < claimed her as his own. Allan gave one hasty glance 
and if his steed withstood the shock of a collision and J towards the furious troopers rapidly drawing upon 
still kept on, to endeavour to achieve an escape, was s him, reading his doom in their fierce gestures. He 
the object at which he aimed, and right gallantly did ^ turned his eyes upon Christabel, and they suddenly 
he attempt it. 5 filled with water. He imprinted a passionate kiss 

Cheering the steed forward with his voice, urging \ upon her forehead, and muttered, — 
him with his armed heels, waving his sword with the j " The last on earth ! We shall meet in heaven, 
determination of cutting down all opposition, he i Christabel, never — never more to part !" 
rushed furiously on, and in a few seconds he was in ? Again he kissed her cold hps, and then cried with a 
the midst of those whom he too well knew he should I firm voice, — 
find relentless enemies. \ " Now, Fate, do thy worst ! I am prepared for aU !" 

The shock was tremendous. A stalwart fellow, I In another instant he was surroundea. He fought 
mounted upon a strong steed, placed himself in the < fiereely ; but a blow struck by a powerful rufilan, with 
way, to block up and prevent his further progress. > the butt-end of his cross-bow, inflicted a frightful gash 
Crash came the steed of Allan, bearing bun and his I in his forehead, and precipitated him sensdess to the 
yet more precious burden in terrific contact with him. i earth. The Lady Christabel was torn from his arms — 
Horse and rider were rolled in the dust in an instant, I placed, as tenderly as they knew how to accomplish 
and the steed of Allan, controlled by a powerful arm, < such a feat, in the arms of the leader — and with loud 
to which desperation had lent an almost superhuman I shouts of triumph they galloped gle^lly towards 
strength, sustained him on his feet ; albeit, he stag- > Nottingham, leaving A^an stretched, as they imagined, 
gered with the recoil, and groaned with the violence of \ dead, upon the earth, his red blood commingling with 
the shock he had geeeiviBd._^.^ . r: \ and staining the pure green grass and flowers. 
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CHAFTS& VII. 

Ohott, Revenge bis foul and most unnatural mnrdcir. 
Ham. Murder? 

Gko*t. Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 

Bat this most foal, strann^e, and unnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know it, that I wiih winffs as swift 
As mediution, or the thoughts of love. 
May sweep to my revenge. 

Gkowt. I find thee apt ; 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rot's itself in ease on Lethe's wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. 

Hamlbt. 



Jetting- their weapons ready in case of 
further interference, and placing Maude in 
the centre of the party for swety, Robin 
Hood and his Utile body of friends set out on their 
march ; and when they arrived at the point where 
they were to separate, Hal exclaimed — 

"If Maude is going over to Gamwell, I shall go 
too ; I am very much obliged to you, Robin Hood, 
for your good natured offer, but where Maude goes 
I go." 

" As you will, by all means," returned Robin ; " I 
think you are quite right, and I like you all the 
better for your resolve." 

" Your description of Gamwell to me this morn- 
ing," said Tuck to Little John, *' has fired my imagi- 
nation to such a degree, I shall not be happy till I 
pay you a visit ; I think I shall go on there now with 
you." 

" Aha ! do," cried Will Scarlet. " We'll show you 
sport, Sir Friar, rare fun, and Robin will come over, 
of course ; we'll kick up the dust, won't we, Robin ?" 

" I must home first ; so I'll bid you all farewell 
here and hurry on, for I am anxious to know whether 
that villain spoke truth." 

" You're not going alone, Robin," cried Will. 

" Yes," he replied ; " your path lies a different way 
to mine." 

" No, I'll be hanged if it does," answered Will ; 
" I'll go with you and see that all is right at your cot- 
tage, then I can soon run up to the Hall after I have 
lelt you ; you're not going to be left by all, while Will 
Gamwell has a limb to accompany you." 

" You're a good fellow, Will," said Robin, " and I 
accept your offer with thanks." 

" It was kind of thee, Will,'* said Little John, in a 
pleased tone, " but Sir Guy will be calling for thee ; so 
I will go with Robin, for in case of need, I may stand 
in better stead than thou, who hast not the strength 
to do thy will justice." 

But Will persisted in declaring he would go, until 
Little John said he would be the fittest to lead Maude, 
and introduce her to the family. It quieted him ; he 
thought so too — he liked the task — and he gave way to 
Little John's proposition. 

They arrived at the spot at which they were to 
part, and just at the turn saw the body of a man ex- 
tended lifeless upon the ground j they advanced has- 
tily, and, to their horrified astonishment, discovered 
it to be Allan Clare ! he was quite senseless ; a deep 
gash was upon his forehead, from which the blood had 
flowed copiously ; there were marks upon the ground, 
as if a severe struggle had taken place ; the ground 
was torn by horses' feet, but there was no trace of 
Christabel. They searched all roimd ; not a vestige 
which could give a clue to her fate was to be seen. 

Hasty efforts were made to restore Allan to Ufe. 
Tuck, who knew a little of surgery, and Little John, 
as much as a familiar acquaintance with accidents of 
this nature had taught remedies of the simplest de- 



scription, both exercised their knowledge in endea* 
vonring to re-animate the senseless form of their late 
companion ; they succeeded in bringing him back to 
life, but he was so fsunt from loss of blood that he 
could not articulate a sentence. It was resolved, as 
his sister was at Gamwell, and as the intention had 
been previously to proceed there, to carry him thither 
at once as speedily and as gently as they could ; a 
litter of boughs was therefore immediately constructed, 
and the ill-fated youth placed upon it. Robin's ap- 
prehensions had been increased to a considerable ex- 
tent by this sad occurrence, and he determined now to 
hasten to his home with all the speed he could make. 
Little John, intending stUl to accompany him, as there 
were quite sufficient to carry Allan withouthis aid, and 
his presence not being by necessity required, there 
was no need of making a change in the arrangements. 
The six Gamwells bore the litter ; Will, with Maude, 
Tuck, and Hal, followed ; and with hearts, which but 
a short time previous had been light and joyous, were 
now sad and cheerless, they proceeded on their way 
to Gamwell Hall. 

Robin kept on towards Hood's cottage at a pace 
which seemed to defy all appearance of fatigue or bo- 
dily labour, although the exertions of the previous 
day and night were sufficient to have wearied and ex- 
hausted even an iron constitution ; the fact was, inci- 
dents of startling interest had arisen one upon the 
other's heels, involving them in such a vast amount of 
excitement, that the continual exercise of his mental 
faculties had superseded the fatigue which, under 
quieter circumstances, he must have inevitably felt. 
Little John, by no means a slow pedestrian, found he 
had his work to do to keep by Robin's side, and could 
not help remarking it — not that he complained of it, 
but that ho did not think Robin could have endured, 
with such an apparent absence of exhaustion, such in- 
cessant exertion. Robin smiled when he heard this, 
and said— 

"The time may come when you shall have good 
reason to wonder how much my body shall minister 
to my will." 

" 'Tis very like, too," thoughtfully replied Little 
> John ; " a man's limbs will work wonders when his 
[ heart's set upon doing a certain thing." 

In less than an hour they turned into the alley 
leading to Hood's cottage, and it was then they expe- 
rienced a fatal confirmation of Lambie's words ; a 
large body of smoke was rolling over the trees, and 
the place was filled with the smell of burning wood. 
Uttering a cry of anguish, Robin rushed along, fol- 
lowed by Little John, and came suddenly upon the 
dismal sight of Gilbert Hood kneeling by the side of 
his wife Margaret, who lay dead, with an arrow s ick- 
ing in her breast : the cottage still burning, but re- 
duced to a shell, completed the miserable picture. 

"Father!" burst,, forth Robin, "Father!" He 
could articulate no more, but his voice fell upon the 
ear of Gilbert with intense effect ; the old man 
bounded up, extended his arms, caught Robin in his 
embrace, and folded him to his breast convulsively. 
The large tears gushed from his eyes, and in a voice 
choked with agony, muttered, almost inaudibly, " My 
boy — my child! — thou, too, art not taken from me — 
I thank God for this mercy — I thank God !" 

He then became silent from excess of emotion, and 
a considerable time elapsed ere he could utter 
a word ; at length, dashing the tcEurs from his eyes, 
he said, in a voice firmer than could have been 
expected — 

" Robin Hood, hear me, mark my words, and if 
thou think' st I have done my duty by thee, since 
thou hast been in my care, thou wilt aid me when 
thou hast power to revenge this bitter stroke of for- 
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tune upon him who has caused it. Thou art rightful 
heir to the earldom of Huntingdon — nay, start not, 
*tis so, anon I will explain how, during thj absence, I 
became possessed of this knowledge — and while there 
is life in this old frame, it shall be used to serve thee, 
to see thee reinstated in thy rights. But, look there, 
Robin," he continued, pointing to the body of Mar- 
garet, "look there, stretched dead, murdered by a 
rufBan*8 hand, lies she who loTed thee tenderly and 
truly, even as the child of her bosom — " 

"She did! she did!" interrupted Bobin, mourn- 
fully. 

"There was no thought, no act of hers, which 
could better thee, when she knew not whom thou wert, 
but she would do cheerfully, delightedly. Hadst 
thou been ten times her child, she could not have 
loved thee better. At our hearth thou sat, as the 
hearth of thine home — once a happy home — look at 
it now, a desert, a waste. Oh God ! oh Q-od ! what 
have I done to deserve this frighful dispensation! 
Look you, Robin, if ever you loved her, that was a 
mother to thee, in thy infancy, thy sickness, in thy 
health — if thou feelest aught of affection for me, who 
have looked on thee, since heaven sent thee to me, as 
my dearly beloved child, you will aid me in having a 
full and bitter revenge on those who have destroyed 
my happiness — put the brand to my roof — murdered 
the dearest, kindest being God ever created — made 
my life one desolation. You will, Robin! you 
will!' 

" I will — I will !" cried Robin, with startling 
energy, and, throwing himself upon his knees by the 



side of Margaret, continued — " And here I swear to 
inflict a bitter revenge upon him who has caused this 
desolation! So Heaven help me, as I keep my 
word !" 

"I join in this oath as well!" exclaimed Little 
John, upraising his right arm, and extending his open 
palm to the bright blue sky above him. " In danger, 
in safety, weal or woe, with heart and hand, sword and 
bow, I swear to aid thee to the fullest extent my body 
and vnll vnll let me. So be the Holy Mother's bless* 
ing or curse upon me, as I do truly keep mine 
oath !" 

" I have already sworn this," said Gilbert. " When 
I laid her dead — for she died as soon as struck — be- 
neath this tree, I raised my hands to Heayen and 
swore, while life was mine, to repay to the last item 
the debt I owed to the villain who has thus blighted 
my worldly happiness. Gratefully do I thank thee 
lor thy acquiescence to my wishes I" 

Little John proposed they should carry the body 
of Margaret to GamweU to be there interred, and for 
a time to take up their residence at the Hall until 
something was devised for the future. This was 
agreed to; they, however, awaited the return of 
Lincoln, who had gone to Mansfeld to show Father 
Eldred the path, and was absent during the devaata- 
tion. When he arrived they bore the body between 
them to Gamwell, where they were kindly and 
hospitably received, and in a few days the remains of 
Margaret were laid in the gromid, and the grass and 
flowers soon began^ to wave in the wind over her 
grave. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

VHib tvtry morn tbeir lora cm Imderer, 

"'■'■ - ryeve deeptr«ndd«r — "" 



Wlih 
Bemfcbt 



loUM, fteld, or nrdcB itir, 

fall ibipe vODld ill til iHlni flU. 



Stac ipaill heirlilMoDe broidtry wl.li the M 



Before tha ''c 



K ttBth band wii at lb« Utcb, 
oor had ji«n her to h!« «*• i 

And trom her cbimber window br would ulch 
Her beauty (utcr than Ihr falcon IIib. 

And eoniianl m bar vrapers, he would watch. 
Became her face wai lurned lo Ibe >ame ikiei 

And with lick hmting all tbe nifiht ouiwew. 

To bear bir morning alep upon ibe aliir. 



it bapjrilT u tbe beta Ihat bi 



T<Kia iball be in 



Hy bonidiotd goddeaa I 



nu^HE mnat btg of on reathv 

■Wi^^ '^^ reodilj and frequentlj tceoriai to play- 
wrighti, which U Ihat of auppoaing a Up»« of ycais to 
transpire between the acta, and wa aak it to tale 
place betneen the books. We ani^ite NtigAelthBt 
tbe ' getierovt yuhlic' vill not deny at this boo^ uid 
we ate free to confesa that if th^ did, we tfcmild, 
luch ia tbe perreneneu of our nktnre, sufhr it to 
bave no infloence upon onr intent. Soch bans ex- 
preaaed and underatood, we will beUere that •. lapM 
of sii years haa otTcurred, which brings ui te tbe year 
eleven handred and eighty-two, at which period our 
itorj will recomicence ;.at the same time ve think it 
neceaiaty we ehonid refer to a Grw erents, with which 
were connected moat of tbe oharacters already intro- 
duced, in order that the reader may bettor understand 
the position of those whose fortunes he ia about to 
follow ; and having dona that, wa shall proceed with 
our tale. 

Some sliort time after the burial of Margaret 
Hood, Allan Clare ao fer recovered as to relate that 
while riding with Chriatabel towards Ghunwell Hall, 
upon the oocasiou with which the reader is acquainted, 
he euddenlf rode into the midst of a troop of mouated 
retainera, who, recogoiaiug the Udy, inatantly tax- 
ronnded Mm ; and, deaoit* hit mort fleaperate efforts, 
tore ChriBt»btl from hij grasp, inflicted the gaah 
Oh his forehead with the butt-end of acroasbow, and 
galloped off with their priie, learing him aenseleu 
upon tbe ground. It was asMrtBined, in a visit Hal 
paid to N ottingham, (hat Bai-on Fits Alwine, having 
bis daughter once more aafcly in hia power, had pro- 
ceeded to London, and thitlwr did Allan, when snlB- 
ciently recovered to bear tbe fatignea of such » 
journey, determine to follow, and then make use of a 
secret which he poaseaaed, to Fitz Alwine'a detriment, 
iinleei he resigned his daughter to him. ClamweU 
Hall, presenting so comfortable a home, and auch 
ouTiest wishes on the part of its owner's family for 
hia aister to remain there, decided him in carrying 
into effbct the etep he h^ resolved on puraning ; 
Booordingly, taking a tender &rewell of her, a hearty 



'. and aincere one of hii frimda. he departed to London, 
? to find, on his arrival, that ilie baroa Ijad quitted with 
; bis daughter for Normandy ; tliither he followed, 
\ and there weleste him, and proceed to show what was 
i done in Bttemntiog to reinatute Kobin iu his right aa 
\ Jfarl of HnntiDffdon, and what snccoa waa met with. 
\ Qilbeit Hood related lo Sir Guy, of GamwelL 
\ Hall, the hislory he had receiTed from BoUnd, 
j relating to Robin Hood, the Irutli of which Sir Guy 
; at ouoe ackuowleilgcd bv eipUiniDg to Hood that ihe 
f mother of Eobin «aa his brother Guy of Cotentry'a 
\ cktid, and therefore Robin was liis grand-nepbeta, and 
i Wtt hv grandson, ns Hood »n9 led to believe. Sir 
( Chijr of forentry, Robin"a grandfather, waa no more, 
^ and hia aon was iit the crufades; but Sir Gtiy of 
' Gamwell aaid he would peril heart and band, house 
\ and hind, in Bobin'a icrviEc, while there wa* ■ hop* 
i of rasloriog hun to his proper station. 
\ llnse efforts lisd been made, and were still in pro 
J gr«es( recourse had been made to law, but tha cas 
\ «M »at jet dMidcii, albeit ^ereral trials had takei 
' pface. Babin Sood's chance of a legal decision L 
^ bi* &T«n« wia b«t alight j be was antarouiat to . 
; a>aal wealthy churclnnan, at a lime loo when derical 
working itself to an equal, if not higher 
an regal power; his principal witneH, » 
af no character, waa dead ; the cberiS', in whose 
haiiA DeBcBsnut hod placed the money, wassabomol 
by tbe Abbot of flamsay ; and (here was hut the u. 
Rippn-tod testitnonv of Gilbert Hood iu hia favou 
It waa true Sir Guy of Qamwell could take oath that 
his Iwother'g daughter had disappeared from Htuiting- 
Jon, where she wad stayiBgon a visit at the very time 
Ritaon named, but liis knowledge weat no farther ; 
thin, alkhongh there waa no mor^ doubt that Robin. 
Hood was Earl of Hnntaigdoa, there was a great 
legal one; it was expeeta4 how the rase wnaid end 
logally, and the distanoe between Huntingdon and 
Gamwell, brnidcs tlif wsntof nombers, would prevent 
him hoping to obtain hia ri^K by force of arms; ha 
thenrfore quietly anaitedthe issue of an appeal to King 
Henry II., and resolved to act as circumstances might 
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readers in this second hook, n 
with his uncle, Sir Guv. Gilbert Hood was with him^ 
but an altered man ; ^ii mirthful chccfjt nature bad 
changed to one of ailenoe and rwserve, and.he walked 
about, the shadow in all thioga of what ^ waa before- 
the death of his wife. 

Marian,* the sister of Allan Clara, Was also there,, 
the beloved of all, both for bor beauty and her 
mannera ; her conduct to both her equals and in- 
feriors waa of one uniform swcebiess — a kindliness of 
bearing which crested io (he males a respect amount- 
ing cv<:n to veneration, while the females felt not the 
C'ousy which her superior attractions eicited,. 
BUse she never made tliem feel the inferiority of' 
tbeir chsrmB ; each year had more fully developed 
those beauties which, when she waa first introduced 
to the acquaintance of our reader, were oompa- 
rativelj budding; shelhad not rcaobiad her twenty- 
first year, nor did she appear as old, fbr albeit her 




appearance wh6n fifteen anticipated a later age, it > their first short aoquaiataaoe, her acticms denoted, 
had quietly remained, and she seemed but to bare < but when she came to see Marian, she wcmdered not 
grown loTelier, not older ; there was a native gnoe in I at Bobin's loye for her, and with the shrewd perception, 
her manner, a disposition endearingly amiable, and I not exactly of a jeidous woman, but of <Hie sinularly 
a person of wondrous beauty ; it is therefore to be I influenced, she saw that if the love was not returned, 
expected that Sobin Hood, who felt a kind of love at I there was a decided tendency that way, with a great 
first sight for this gentle lady, should hare had that \ probability that it would ultiniately occur ; she there- 
predisposition strengthened by being much in her I fore buried her love in her own bosom, aud tried to 
society, until it grew into a deep and lasting passion, s appear cheerful, with a painfiil heayy lodtd in her breast 
a love unquenchable, enduring, and unchangeable. It i — it was the deepest and bitterest disappointment she 
was strange that he could never t^ her so ; somehow I had ever experienced, when she saw that she must 
there never seemed an opportunity, and yet they < love without hope ; but she tried to meet it the best 
were often alone, but he could not tell why it was the I way she could, to hide the grief in her young heart, 
conversation never led towards it ; still he thought i and dress her face in smiles for the sake of those who 
she must know it, for his language, a<;tion8, tone of ^ were kind to her. However, her efforts could not carry 
voice, were all difierent when directed to her, than when s her far, nor could make her the merry light-hearted 
they were to others ; but if she was aware of his love, i thing she had once been ; but whatever change took 
she never let the knowledge escape her — she treated > place in her manner and appearance, it was attributed 
aU with the same sweetness of manner, the same kind- \ to her father's loss, rather than to the right cause, 
ness of tone in her voice when she spoke, and so, ? Among those around her who were kind to her, 
though he was satisfied she did not dislike him, yet s there was one who was the kindest of the kind, who 
he could not tell if she loved him. Her brother s ab- \ sought by every act and deed to make her as happy 
sence seemed to have a quieting influence upon her, I and comfortable as lay in his power ; and that was 
and to repress a flow of spirits which were decidedly < Will Scarlet. Once a week regularly, he made a decla- 
more natural to her than the gentle still manner she I ration of love to her, invariably to meet with a kind 
assumed. Much, however, as she was respected, i denial ; but he, nothing daunted, still went on loving 
esteemed, admired, nay, loved, there was but one I with all his might, and his transports before the 
aspirant for her love, and that was Robin ; there was > week was out would reach such a height that a 
a superiority in her carria;;e, beauty, language — in i proposal was sure to be the consequence. He hsid 
short, everything, which appeared to lilt her above > none of that delicacy which kept Robin from making 
the station of all around her ; but it was so natural, < scarcely an indication of attachment — he could not see 
and sat so perfectly easy upon her, that it was under- i the * fun* of it j and so he proceeded in his affair, leav- 
stood and treated accordingly. Robin was not slow \ ing nothing undone which might advocate his cause, 
to discover this, and not sorry that such was the lact, \ and giving Maude no opportunity of forgetting she 
or he would not have rested so quietly without popping I had a lover. 

the question directly or indirectly ; as it was, he i Maude was a girl after his own heart ; she had 
resolved to trust to future events, and whenever a > just the face and figure to attract his fancy, and the 
circumstance transpired either for or against him, < voice and manner to keep it when attracted. Maude 
then to act with vigour in carrying his wishes into J to him him was the loadstone of life, the only thing 
effect, < which he concluded a man ought to live for. Maude 

Maude Lindsay lived still at Gamwell Hall : her \ was everything ; nothing could be done unless he 
father had lost his life one night by accidentally fall- s consulted Maude. He wore the colours she preferred, 
ing in the moat, while in a state of inebriation; she I he called his dogs after her, and his favourite weapons 
had at his request, purposed returning to Nottingham I were distinguished by her name. There was his 
Castle, previous to this unfortunate accident, but it \ " Maude yew bow," his ** Ma^de spear," and " Maude 
transpired ere she could accomplish her intention. ? arrows;" and he tried all his persuasive powers to coax 
She had been offered an asylum at Q-amwell, which 5 from Hal of the Keep his sweet Uttle nag Flying 
she accepted. Her foster-brother Hal, had returned \ Maude, but that was a fruitless task—he met with a 
to Nottingham Castle, through the influence of Her- > flat denial ; but nothing damped, he procured one as 
bert Lindsay, and now flilfilled an onerous situation, < thorough bred as he could get, and named it " the 
which he longed to get rid of ; but the bright eyes of I incomparable Maude.*' Every one in, about, or near 
bonny Grace May, which had been peeping out of s Gamwell knew the name of Maude— it was for ever 
their lids for eighteen years, about the same period as 1 on his lips ; if he had a favourite of any description, 
his own, still shed forth their daily splendour in I animate or inanimate, Maude became its name imme- 
Notiingham, and as they were more attractive than \ diately. She was his household goddess, whom, if he 
his situation was oppressive, they had the power to > worshipped in the roughest fashion, yet it was with 
keep him where he was, particularly as they would i the most earnest and sincere devotion, and as such it 
shine on him more kindly than any one else ; and i had its influence on her. 

there was a pair of lips a short distance below them, i We seldom feel a dislike for those who love us, and 
oh, so sweet! there was no going away from Netting- \ when we find a heart really devoted, we return its 
ham while they dwelt there. Maude occasionally re- I affection more or less, as circumstances may compel 
oeived a visit from him, and he came with " a kiss \ ^f ; but when such an eyent occurs after we have 
firom Grace May" on his Ups, and the last words when > given our love to one from whom there is no hope of 
he quitted were, I shall carry "a kiss for you to | i^etum, we naturally turn to the one who does love 
Grace May ?" \ us, and s6ek in its sympathy a relief for our own 

Our friend Giles Sherborne, famed Fbiab Tuck, $ disappointment ; if we cannot return the love, we can 
when he discovwed that his love for Maude was not i the kindness j and it rests with us, that they who love 
returned, nor likely to be^ like a wise man, quaflbd an i ^^^udl not find we but make them a vehicle to supply 
extrft flagotk of ale^ took '* his auld cloak about him," \ our want of sympathy. 

«nA $ Every di^ brought forth some little act of Will's 

I to Maude, which could not fail to excite in her a 
"Wandered away 10 man knew whither." | kindness towarda him, and if they war^ hot done 

n^-f \ir A \ J -D t.- J .1. X J X ., . \ ^^^ *^* ddic«^ which setentiTa mindB deem essen- 

That Maude loved Eobrn, and that devotedly, even in ^ tial, it was only the honest roughness of his nature 
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wbich understood it not, but they were not the less \ years subsequent to the events related in the first 
to be appreciated. Maude knew this — and what I book of this work. The reader being now, we hope, 
female does not instantly understand a kindness < perfectly satisfied as to the disposition of the cluirac> 
which springs from lore ? — and in her turn tried to \ ters, we proceed to open the campaign, 
please bi-m^ by performing a thousand little things \ It was on a beautiAil night in the Tery earliest part 
which she knew would gratify him ; but the effects ; of \ of June, when the May moon was at tke full, -when 
her good nature was to thr^w bim into ecstacies, vow \ every breathing thing was hushed into stillness, if not 
eternal love for her, and wind up by asking her if she c into sleep — when the warm air was undisturbed by 
loved him yet, and if she did not, if she thought she ^ even a .faint breeze, the leaves upon the trees, the 
ever could ? This question she had tact enough al- \ flowers among the grass, were motionless — 
ways to evade without giving him a decided refusal, \ 

and yet at the same time not leading him to beheve she * ., . ^ ,. ^ ^ ^ ,^ , ^ . ... 

even indirectly loved liim. She did not do this with the \ ^"^^ ^»«^* •^'^ «>^d «^«^ ^«>°» *^* "^h," 

idea of keeping him as a lover, for on that ground she \ 

would have given him a decided refusal for now and c it was upon this night that an expedition had been 
for ever, but she saw he was enthusiastically attached ] planned by GKlbert Hood, who had never let his 
to her, and she feared an utter denial might have an \ hopes of revenge slumber, to intercept a body of Baron 
influence on his impetuous nature, productive of 5 Fitz Alwine*s men returning from abroad with their 
effects hurtful to liimself and others. He was san- \ lord, attack them, and as he entertained no doubt of 
guine to the very " echo which applauds again," and \ overpowering them, change garments, ride on to Not- 
so fancied if denied to-day she woi^d consent to-mor- ^, tingham Castle, gain access, and then bum it to the 
row. An eventual reftisal never crossed his imagina- < ground. Their intelligence of the movements of the 
tion ; he had asked her about three himdred times if \ baron and his party htui been obtained through Hal of 
she loved him yet, and told her about twice as many ^ the Keep, who had mentioned the baron*s return, 
more that he doated on her; and although he had been - quite unconscious of the use which would be made of 
gently put off three hundred times, he was quite ready s his information. Bobin Hood and Little John had 
to put the question three hundred times more, with- \ both sworn to aid him in his revenge, and now they 
out thinking there had been any lost time. ] were called upon to fulfil their promise, they were 

Maude's heart did not, however, require such a J ready to redeem it to the fullest extent. Bobin 
prolonged siege : she was of a warm, affectionate ] deeming it almost as incumbent on himself to pursue 
nature, and this was all in Will's favour ; the chances s this design, conceiving that he was almost as much 
were, therefore, that some fine morning, when Will \ injured — as much a sufferer as GKlbert Hood — and 
popped the question for the fourth or fiith hundred i when a chance offered itself of repaying in the same 
time, she would hold out her little hand and give i coin the injury he had endured, he grasped at it with 
herself away with it. There was notliing to prevent ? a readiness which showed how deeply he felt the loss 
it ; and when Maude came to look at his personal \ of the only mother he had known. Little John, who 
qualifications, there was but little unfavourable to be < never went from his word in anything, who had 
seen. He was tall and well formed, his features were \ become strongly attached to Bobin for the kindness, 
regular, but his complexion was so florid, accompanied \ the utter absence of selfishness, his nature exhibited, 
by a profusion of hair — really very red — as to obtain \ as well as for the extraordinary superiority of his 
for him the nickname of Will Scarlet ; but it never- \ acquirements in a forester's arts, was as ready, nay, 
theless was luxuriant in curls, and hung down on his \ as eager, as either Gilbert or Bobin to retaliate upon 
shoulders with a grace to be admired — if it had been ^ the baron the mischief he had occasioned ; he there- 
any other colour — and as he grew older it was ex- \ fore gathered among the vassals a goodly number of 
pected to grow darker, but it belied expectation, and, ^ followers, well armed, aided by the seven sons of Sir 
if. possible, grew redder. Will's hair would not i Guy — Will Scarlet decidedly objecting to be left 
change ; and as mustachoes, beard, and whiskers I behind — and thus a band was formed of men reeo* 
began to appear, he seemed almost to be a second \ lutely bent upon carrying their point. Gilbert Hood 
edition of William Bufus, the bed king, so named \ had determined to slay Baron Fitz Alwine if he came 
from his visage and hair. But to counteract in some \ across his path ; while Bobin, knowing this intention, 
degree the effects of this personal disqualification, \ had resolved it should be otherwise ; he hoped to get 
Will had large blue eyes, bearing a most pleasing 5 "old Boreas" in his power, and make him render some 
expression, added to which was a smile continually < account of Allan Clare, of whom nought had been 
illumining the features, and giving them a good- S heard for four years preceding, a circumstance which 
humouredappearance, Which, when under the influence s was having a wasting influence upon Marian; and 
of any excitement, and that was frequently the case i Bobin, feeling satisfied that Fitz Alwine must have 
with him, considerably diminished the ruddiness of I some knowledge of Allan, who had avowedly followed 
his aspect. Maude, albeit she had given her heart, i him, expected to be able to gain 'such intelligence 
saw plainly there was little prospect that her hand \ of him, as to set the mind of Marian at rest, and 
would be given to her heart's choice, and being in the \ thus do her one of the best services her situation 
constant receipt of kindness from the Gamwells, most i required. It was with feelings of this nature, that 
particularly from Will, she, in her desire to do all in s when the men were marshaUed and nearly ready 
her power to merit it and return it, began to consider \ for departure, he sought an ante-room adjoining 
Will with a feeling very like affection. She had a 5 her chamber, with the hope of meeting her, and 
kind heart, and could not bear to give him pain ; but | telling her he had some chance of gaining tidings of 
she had really declined his offer so many times, that I her brother ; vrith this intent he sprang lightly up 
though now somewhat disposed to accept it, she did \ the stairs, and entered the chamber. He saw M^^^^ n 
not 1^ ; she did not know, in truth, how to manage \ standing by an open window, gazing upon the moon,, 
it, and it now became a matter of more difficulty — 5 and speaking unconsciously aloud. She had not heard 
from a feeling of deUcacy, which may be understood \ him enter, and he felt awkwardly situated. He did 
and not expressed — to consent, than it had been > not like to break upon her soliloquy abruptly nor to 
hitherto to refuse. This was the state of affairs in \ retreat, nor to listen to what she was saying. While 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-two, precisely six \ agitated by these emotions, she continued, and eo the 
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qnestion wm settled, for he gradually became absorbed 
hat she said, and stood, cap-in-hand, gazing pas- 



in 

sionatelj upon her who seemed, in the pale moonlight, 

to be a visitant from heaven rather than a being of 

earth. 

" And what to me," she uttered in a low sad tone, 
" is all this beautj, if only from its presence I can 
draw addition to my grief? It is wrong to question the 
dispositions of Him who made us, and dispenses the 
circimistances which made for us good or ill, yet it 
seemeth strange, beyond my understanding of justice, 
why I should be made thus the sport of fortune — I, 
who have ever bowed meekly to His will, who have 
worshipped and fulfilled the duties His law imposed 
on me, cheerfully, devotedly ; who never wronged a 
fellow being in aught; who have ever sought to 
make in all things those around me happy. Why 
should this be ? Holy Mother ! do thqji lend me thy 
blessed aid, and strengthen me to bear, unrepiningly, 
a lot which seemeth harsh to me, which I feel is 
wasting me away daily, hourly ; from a child my por- 
tion has been sad to the dregs of sadness. Bereaved 
of parents, the dearest, kindest on earth — ever honoured 
and revered be their memory — I have had none to 
look up to, to cling unto but Allan, my dear brother, 
who in all things sought to supply their place to me. 
Oh ! Allan, why have you left me ? WMe you were 
by my side I could draw some consolation, some hope 
of friture joy, if it had been only in the contemplation 
of thy anticipated happiness ; but that hope is denied 
me. Thou, too, art gone from me, perhaps never to 
return, and I am, indeed, now alone, even imto bit- 
terest loneliness ; all around me are kind to a degree 
which is acutely painful, for I have no means of 
returning it, or doing aught which can make my 
situation less dependant on their bounty — and, added 
to this, comes the painful certainty that my heart is 
another's. Heaven help me ! to whom shall I turn 
for consolation, for guidance ! " and she sobbed aloud 
as she concluded the sentence. 

Robin's heart leaped within him, as he heard her 
say her heart was another's, and then he awoke to 
the situation in which he stood, as an eaves-dropper ; 
the blood rushed to his brow, and he made her aware 
of his presence on the instant, by snying to her in a 
low tone, " Marian, may I crave a few words with 
you?" 

She started, and slightly screamed ; on finding it 
was Bobin, she somewhat recovered, bowed her head, 
but spoke not ; she could not — her heart was too full. 

" I have your pardon to request," proceeded he, 
addressing her by her name, frdfilling a request she 
had made that all should call her thus, rather than 
they should think her birth or previous state above 
theirs. Bobin, with the rest, called her Marian, and 
it was more gratefril to him to be enabled to do so, 
because it made them more familiar, would assist to 
make them more on a footing as lovers whenever an 
opportunity might arrive to declare his passion. " I 
have your pardon to request for being an eaves- 
dropper," he continued j " I know not how to excuse 
myself, but by a dislike to interrupt you, and certainly 
no desire to be guilty of a meanness." 

"I then uttered my thoughts aloud, and you 
overheard them?" faintly demanded Marian, blush- 
ing. 

** 'Twas even so, Marian — but be not angry with 
me, I had no thought to do anything to pain or 
displease you, the Virgin be my judge V* said Bobin 
earnestly. ** I came but to speak a word with you ere 
I depart on an affair of some importance, and if I spoke 
not upon my entrance, it was because the sound of 
your voice chained me to the spot ; you will not be 



angry with me, or think me base and pitihd, for 
having thus robbed you of a few sad thoughts ?" 

" I am not displeased with thee, Bobin," said she, 
half smiling ; " I should rather chide my own thought- 
lessness, for giving utterance to words which should 
have never been spoken." 

" You will not, I trust, feel offended if I refer to 
those words. You speak of being alone in the world ; 
of being without friends, save those allied by the com- 
mon ties of humanity. I, who am an orphan — although 
I have not felt the loss of parents so deeply as you 
must have done — yet can feel keenly your situation, 
and I presume upon the little service I was able to 
show your brother the first two days we were known 
to each other, to offer to supply his place, now he is 
away, in all things in which a brother's presence or 
counsel is needed. Do not deny me ttiis, and you 
shall find hereafter you have not misplaced confidence 
in one who would gladly risk limb and life in aught that 
would render you a good." 

" You are very kind," murmured Marian. 
" Nay," he replied, "I would be so — I seek to be 
so — I would have you think I strive to be so, for 
indeed there exists not one I would so earnestly 
endeavour to . make happy as yourself; your grief 
becomes mine, your joy equally so, and no path which 
would lead to thy bliss should be left untrodden by 
me. You never had one to sympathise with you ; 
confide in me — I pray, I intreat you. Think not I 
offer unreflectingly, or without a sincere desire that 
you will do so, and find in me a friend as a friend 
should be, in the unpolluted sense of the word. 
Look you, Marian, I will confess the truth — I will 
honestly acknowledge I am moved to this by the love 
I bear you. I do, dear Marian, passionately, devotedly, 
adore you — have loved you with an increasing affec- 
tion from the first hour we met. I do not ask 
you to return it, nor would I have given utterance 
^ to this, for the disclosure might pain you, but that I 
^ would shew you how earnest, how devoted a friend I 
\ would be. Believe me, I would not presume upon 
I that privilege, for loving you as I do, thy happiness, 
thy free and unconstrained wish would be my con- 
stant object to effect. I will not deny I heard thee 
say thy heart was another's. I ask not whose, and 
shall ever respect thy choice, nor seek by any act, 
covertly or directly, to transfer thy affection from 
him on whom it is bestowed, to another, even though 
that other be myself — thou dost hear me, Marian ? 
and dost believe me, I trust. Do not deny me. I will 
be thy friend and brother, 'if thou will it so — a dear 
and most affectionate brother in all things. Thou 
hast known me six long years ; thou mayst judge of 
me by my acts. I will not deceive thee ; should I, 
may the Holy Virgin inflict her bitterest punishment 
on me here and hereafter! You will I shall be 
thy friend, Marian, wilt thou not? I await thy 
reply." 

Marian murmured some words inaudiblv, but turned 
away her head. 

" You are angry with me — are displeased — I have 
done wrong !'* uttered Bobin, hastily. 

Marian extended her hand to him, and turned her. 
face and eyes upon him; they were suffused with 
tears. He took her hand, and fancied he felt a gentle 
pressure upon his as he received it. She remained 
silent for a moment, and then said — 

** Bobin, I do hear you, and with feelings I have no 
words to describe. I have known you for some years, 
nor have known during that time one act of thine 
which should prevent my gladly acknowledging thee 
as a dearly-prized friend. In the absence of my 
] brother, you nave been a brother to me ; and it is with a 



pride and gratiflotioD, for whicti I *IB moat tlutokiy, 
that I h&TB intiiaiiiad thj pertarmaace of eTar^thuig, 
important Or triTial, which might reoder my retidence 
heraapleaaora tomyHlf andleuburthoaome to t!ie 
kind-he«rt«d beiun in thii tunilj. Foi thi> I am 
. most grateful, and should r^p^t mo*t deeply if yon 
I thought otherwise. If I aaid I felt alone, it wu that 
I I haTB none near me who should be my ffuide, to 
j whom I could look up for counsel and for direction, 
Sivery one aroand me haTS their nlatires — erea joa 
hare your fottei^bther ; I hare none, and it waa that 
paioful knowledge wliich made me otter those worda. 
And now, Sobin, I do require the aid of thy kind 
contideratiOD. lou beard me aay my heart was 
another's, and accompanied it hy a generoua — most 
generous sacrifice of feeling. I cannot suffer myself 
to he outdone ia generosity even by you, Kobin. Do 
not think lightly of mc, if, in return for all your 
Itindaess, I should feel compelled>— feel it a duty, to 
let aside a maiden's bsahfulneas, and oim that thy 
kind thoughts of me are equalled by mine for thee^ 
that — that my heart is — is thine, Bobb. Why should 
I blush to acknowledge it? I love you eren as vou 
lore me ; and though perhaps I should not confess 
it so boldly, yet I esteem the truth that should be, 
even as dear friends, between us, so well, that my 
heu-t will not suffer me to be aileat." 

There ere times when we have all felt that tlie 
commonest langnage hss borne a powerful influence 
over us ; and perhaps were we to trace it on paper, 
would read marvellously dull and spirilless ; but it is 
not the words which make the interest, it is the tone, 
the accDmpsnimciita of eyes and bands, and the time, 
which make words, comparatively simple, have a 
passionate effect. Thus was it, in the foregoing col- 
loquy ;il wag not what wsa said butwhat was conveyed, 
that produced upon their young hearts an effect like 
pouring oil upon Ere. They were warmly, devotedly 
attached lo each other; bad been, for some years, 
hut UE'til now each kept the secret in their own breast. 
Bobin's admiration, and eventually love, had been 
created by the beauty of her form and strengthened 
hy the BWFetnees of her demcanonc and gener^ dispo- 
sition ; while the constant kindness of Robin to Marian, 
aided by no mean personal qualifications, bad produced 
a like result in ber. This feeling on both sides had gra- 
dually increased, until an opportunity oecucriug, a mu- 
tual avowal was the consequence. We will not repeat 
what words on this subject falk)wed those already 
detailed, for they cannot be invested with the interest, 
the earnestness, and devotion with wbich they were 
given ; but it was a sweet sight to see the two fond 
hearts kneelin" down in the bright moonlight — their 
faces upturned to the clear blue beaveu, which glit- 
tered with pale stars, like a diamonded robe — vowing to 
love each other truly and devotetUy, and never change 
in bright or adverse circnnutancea, while a pulse con- 
tinued to heat in their glowing hetots. 
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Ptrfaips I wsi void of all thaaKtat : 
Peihspi it was pUln to foDHe. 

That a nymph mo conptete would b* MNLffat 
Br ■ s-sin more ensij Inf tbaa DM. 

It l-snialin niJmo the while ; 
And itiF llpof tb* nrnph wt arimire, 
SecsBA nr ever adorned Willi a smiJc" 



Whi^ (dSyinic whirl, a'n^brMkinir • 
RouHd tiy tiie hiast of winter, nve ; 
TliroDEh tparklinfT spray, in ihander 
The III hinings of ibe wslen flash 

That Bhint* >i:d (bakes beneath At t 
1 bus. u ibe >trfaiD and ocein RTHt, 
With waiei that nuddeu as Ibey me 






^^^[3T, Maude '. —Maude Lbdsay, hist <" cried 
^^a|t a voice, as that young lady was wandering 
pE^Pg pensively through a grove of fruit trc 
hjoking at the moon, and wondering why the cou.__ 
of true love never did run smooth. That such waa a 
disagreeable &ct she had had painful experience ; but 
the wherefore and because was n tristful mysteiT " 

was an enigma insoluble by her: still she could i 

help instituting a mental inquiry, in the depths of 

^ which she wo^ plunged, when the voice before men- 
tioned broke on her ear. 

"Hist,Maudc,hist!" it repeated in tones which left 

' her little ditQeulty in recognising who was the oimer, 

; and somehow or other the was not displeased at the 

I interruption of her meditations, so ahe stayed Hot 

' walk, and awailod the arrival of Will Scarlet— for he 

; It was who was the intruder. 

/ " I am 30 glad I have found you, Maude, £iw I vrant 
fo speak to you," cried he, as be reached her side. "I 

, have been looking every where for jou, and at length 

, have fouud you," 

■ " 1 am glad you have, if it will please you," replwd 

" Of course it will," returned he. " What a lorely 
; night it ia, Mauile '." 

"Moat beautiful," was the reply. "But ia that 
; what you have sought me forP is that what jouhad 
!to..,?" 

) " Oh, Lord, no !" he cried laughingly j "butthiiia 
^ the night fur a stroll — just the night to undertake 
any thing in (he woods, eh, Maude ?" 

" Most like. Are you then going in the wooda, doer 
} hunting ?" 

J " Hot deer hunting, but — oh, I forgot, I waa not to 
/ tell — however, I am going on an expedition in which 
I I may get a broken — oh, I forgot — nothing — but I 

' good bye, dear Maudel" 

iti — J .J j(jn ujg about attanpting, 



\ stout staff, a strong — oh, I forgot, I miun't lay that 
-it's nothing, Maude!" 
" Then why must you not speak of it ?" 
" Oh ! of course not j beoanse if it wai knovm, or 
I get to the ears of any one of the soldiers, yon 
low, it might~oh, I forgot — tio, no, it's only a 
j frolic, and I am going out with Bobin Hood md 
I Little John, that's all g so befere I wait I ctune to 
j aaj &rewell, dear Uauds, in case we should never 
^ tneet— oh, I forgot I no, I mean in oaie— no, that i*, I 
I never lika to go any whan mthoot biddiiv Jou gMd 
i by«^ do 1 7" 
• "I cannot Bay you do." ' 
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** And why do I do it ?" > Will, I must be a stock — a heartless creature, if I 

" It is not for me to say. I don't know that I can I could be ioseniiible to your continued kindnesses ; 
say it." \ they have wrought strongly upon me ; and if you will 

^ Oh ! can't you P Why, you know, Maude, it is \ accept a heart divided, such as it is, it shall be 
because I love you better than all the worid beside, I thine." 

fftth^, mothor, and all. I could go out for wedts and s " Look you, Maude," returned Will, in a low, thick 
never say a word to the old people —except my mother < voice, " I was foolish enough to fency that if you 
— and I can't go away from you for a few hours, but I didn't love me you didn't love any one else ; that I 
I must bid you good bye, and yet you don't love me, i am grieved to find it otherwise, you may believe, and 
do you? Ah! but I hope you will some day — I can \ should be more so if I thought I had hurt your feel- 
wait ; don't put jrourself out of the way, or hurry I ings in producing an acknowledgment of it. I also 
yourself to do it, dear Maude, for I would not have i know what the kindness of your disposition would 
anything disturb you ; only some day you may say to I lead you both to say and do ; but shame on me were 
yourself, ' Well, 1 love Will a little bit now>' and then < I to take advantage of it. No, Maude, I scorn it. 
bye-and-bye, you will love me a little bit more, and so > If I had known this, I would not have trouUed you 
on imtil you love me as much as I do you — oh, no — \ as I have done ; but you will forgive me, for I knew 
poh ! that's impossible ; but yon may be able to love \ it not. I don't say I am not cut to the heart by what 
me a good deal, and then you can say to me, * Will, I s I have heard ; but I will say, if you can bear that 
think I love you now,' and I shoidd say, ha! — aha, \ feeling as you have done^-so patiently, so gently, so 
ha, ha, ha ! — I don't know what I should say, I should > uncomplainingly, it would be worse than viUanous of 
leap over the moon. Oh, Maude! only try, just begin, < me to make an outcry. Although you offer me your 
say that you lore me a Uttle bit now, only a little bit ; \ heart, yet I can well see the motive which impels you 
perhaps to-morrow you will love me a great deal, and s to do so, and a pestilence on me ! if I wrong you by 
next day you can periiaps tell me so. What do you I accepting it, when I can see you would do it with 
soy, Maude ?" > pain and a self sacrifice, rather than you should think 

"And you really love me. Will?" < I suffered on your account." 

"How can I prove it, Maude? only tell me how, i Maude was about to explain that he mistook her in 
and I'll show you that I do love you, heart, body, I supposing her consent was extorted from her by such 
and souL I'll fight for you, die for you, and happy \ a supposition, and to give him a more flattering view 
to get the chance of doing it !" _,^ . i of the offer of her heart, when a voice, which sounded 

" I believe you love me." I loudly in the air, cried — 

" I beheve you, I do." I " Will Scarlet ! WiU Scarlet ! hiUioh-hoh ! " 

"But supposing I love another!" < "I am called, Maude. Gtood. bye, God bless you ! 

This was a circumstance which never struck Will 5 may you be as happy as I can wish you. If we should 
as being possible — or rather we should say it never \ not meet again, thmk sometimes kindly of poor Will 
struck him at all, at least until Maude made the \ Scarlet." So saying, he pressed her hand passionately 
supposition, and then it did, hke a thunderbolt. He s to his lips, waved his hand, dashed amid the trees, 
was perfectly stimned ; his heart throbbed violently, <, and was out of sight in a moment. Maude felt vexed 
and putting his fist over it as if to repress its violent ^ that he should have gone away labouring imder such 
pulsation, he said in a faint voioe-^ < a mistake, and fully determined that to-morrow 

" But you don't ?" | should explain it all. 

" Listen to me, Will," said Maude gravely. " I do s To-morrow — ah ! 
sincerely credit the truth of your attachment to me, \ Assembled beneath the broad boughs of an oak tree 
and feel flattered and honoured by it." \ were twenty stout vassals, armed with spears, swords, 

" Nonsense !" intemrpted WiU. I and bows and arrows ; a short distance from them, in 

"Let me proceed !" she exclaimed, raising her hand. > a Uttle circle, stood six of the Gamwells, Little John, 
" I do honestly beUeve you love me, and wish I \ and G-ilbert Hood. 

could return it with all th« sincerity it deserves j but \ "Where can Kobin be loitering ? " exclaimed Gilbert, 
WiU — " \ impatiently ; "it is unlike him to be a laggard where 

" Don't say you can't, Maude — don't say that," \ his presence is needed." 
again interrupted WiU. " I cannot bear it — I could > " Nay, you are too impatient," returned Little John ; 
not bear to hear you say it !" < " I warrant me there is cause for his stay ; and besides, 

" Bo not interrupt me ; hear all I have to say, and > thei« is stiU a short time iat grace, — he is not the only 
then you shall say whatever you may think right or s loiterer, too ; there is young WiU absent yet." 
proper. I know what it is to love without a hope of \ " He can be done without," returned Hood, 
return ; I know its bitter sickening hopelessness, and s hastily ; " if he comes not at aU, it matters not ; 
would not let you suffer one pang of it, were it in my \ bnt Bobiu is sworn to his dufy, and should be fore- 
power to prevent it — I ray this, meaning it truly and > most in it.'* 

sincerriy ; but ere I saw you I gave away my heart to I "He wiU, in its eirecdtion," said Little John* 
on« who could not, eanntot, wiU not return it — " \ "I believe so," repUed Hood. 

" He shaU, Maude, if you wish it !" burst forth I " I know so," replied Idttle John. " Hurk, a foot- 
Will, dashing a tear from bis ^e. " He shdl, by the \ step I 'tas Robin's — two— WiU and he are tether." 
mass ! or I'U beat him to a jelly with a quarter^st&ff ; 5 Robin and WiU evidenced the truUi of hiB words 
and then he sbaU, for I'U beat him tiU he loves you i by appearing at that mottnant. 
with sU his might ttnd main." | " How now, Robin $ ywEi fa^ boy. We hare waited 

" Nay, Will, 'tis not required — I will Bothare com- i for you some tone,'* oiMd GKlbWt. 
polsoi^ love; besides, he I speak of desertes not such \ **Have you so P wlxEtnoA he ; **1 ttn sorry iot 
proeeedings. Before we met he loved another — ^he s thtft ) but we wffl ttiake it «p in the expedition. I 
did not keep it secret. He b^iitred in the kiadesty \ wiU not be baekwiNy t^en the time arrives^ for 
moet affectionate, mosii hofnourabie mmotit to me: > fot^ah-dnesii." 

but he loves ainothee, and iHU oonlinue to do so while i " I said so but now," said Little John, 
lifo dweUs in him; I therefore k>ok not for hit lote, \ "Ha/' tt^ieA Rdbiuy ** I/lttl« John, you are always 
hope not for it^expect it BOk MM the •mm msa^ \ my friend, back and edge, foot to branch, nocfe io 
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nock. I thank yon for it, worthy John, and when \ " Nay," continued Witl, **it is hut right yon should 
the opportunity occurs, will repay it to the hest of $ know it, and I will conquer the weakness which would 
my ability." \ induce me to keep it from thee ; yet it so far masters 

Little John laughed. " You make a mountain of | me as to make me request of thee that none else 
a mole-hill," he said ; " you overrate my liking for i should know what I am to tell you." 
you." \ " Thou need'st not fear that from me ; and eren 

" Let us on at once," interrupted Gilbert Hood ; i now, if one thought lurks in thy mind that at a 
'* Little John, your friends know our errand." < future time you may regret having disclosed that 

" Aye, and will do your bidding manfully." > which you are now on the eve of putting in my pos- 

*' We may depend upon them ?" \ session, I would sincerely wish thee to take the 

" As upon myself." \ benefit of it, and say nothing of this matter to me." 

" Enough ! we will proceed. Our enemy come { " No, Bobin, I had determined to tell thee, and 
through Mansfield, on their way to Nottingham, i therefore there is no likelihood of my repenting, at 
They will proceed along the roadway, and, at a post > any future- time, that I had made thee acquainted 
I will point out, we can easily intercept and make < with it. Besides, can I forget, Bobin, we were little 
them prisoners, were there treble our number. You \ children together ? and long ere we knew we were 
know the rest ?" s relatives, we were fast friends. When did we ever 

" I do," replied Little John ; " now, lads — now, \ quarrel Bob. ? Never. If one bigger than mys^ 
Saxon churls — hoimds that ye be, see if you can't I struck me, did you not always beat him for mo? 
find a hold for your fetnga in these Norman wolves. < Bid we not always fight side by side and back to 
On ! lads — on ! we must have no shirking or shrink- I hack ? Bid we not together o*ertop every lad in the 
ing. If we shew the broad of our backs to aught, it s village in all sports ? Who was there among them 
must be to the green grass, and then our faces must \ could swim, hunt, fish, play at stafi*, or draw a shaft 
front the sky. On, lads !" \ with truer aim than thou ? And was I not next to 

The men gave a shout and obeyed, Little John \ thee ? And did we not go together, hand in hand, 
taking the lead, while G-ilbert and the six Gum- > heart to heart, like dear brothers ? Hang it ! I never 
wells followed ; andBobin, with Will Scarlet, brought gloved my brothers, any of *em, half like to thee, 
up the rear. \ And when we made love to the little village girls, 

"How is it. Will,*' said Bobin, "you look dull — \ would they not come to thou and I, one and all, wh<en 
there's a shade upon the' bonnie Will Scarlet ! i we wooed them to a dance round the May-pole — or 
What's come to thee, lad — do you not like your > on Sundays in the dale — or to walk in the quiet green 
trip ?" i lanes — or in the moaning old wood by moonlight— 

" That's a strange question to ask of me," replied \ and in all these times, in all these things, when were 
Will, rousing himself from the abstraction into which s the thoughts of each hidden from the other ? And 
he had fallen. " Boes a hound like following a deer i why should I now keep from thee, my old friend, that 
— a hawk its prey ? Why do you ask me if I like my j which in other times I should have told to thee, and 
trip ?" ^ felt a duty performed when I had done so ? " 

"Oh! merely because you, who always throw life J "Thou hast spoken truth, Will," said Bobin, 
and spirit into the party which you join — the most I affected by what Will had uttered, " we were more 
light-hearted, boisterous, and merry being among \ than brothers. Oh ! those happy, happy hours ! Shfdl 
them — should now draw your bonnet over your eyes, I I ever meet a time of such unmixed, griefless pleasure 
drop your hands to your legs, and lag a-foot without \ again ? Never, never !" 

a word; 'tis so unnatural to thee. Will, I can't but S " You may, Bobin, most like will; but I never shall," 
ask, what ails thee? Something, I am sure, hath ^ continued Will, mournfully. "You know I have 
damped thee mightily." \ loved Maude Lindsay, how I— I haven't a word strong 

"Nay ; 'tis nought ; you shall find mo first in the I enough to express how much I loved her, and she — 1 
fray''ana last to leave it, tliis night, Bobin." \ find — " 

" So you ever were, Will, where danger existed ; > " Well ?" cried Bobin, impatiently, a strange mia- 
but it was not with such a face and air as you wear I giving crossing his mind, as Will hesitated, 
now. I am satisfied something has occurred to deaden \ " I told her to-night, just as you called me, that I 
your spirits. Let me but know if I can serve you in s loved her very dearly, and I asked her if she would 
aught which may restore you to yourself; espouse \ not try and love me some day; hut she told me she 
your quarrel, if quarrel it be, or do anythhig which > loved another before she saw me, and so all my hopes 
may again make you bonnie, frolicksome Will Scarlet. < are dashed to the ground. My disappointment is 
I'll do it, spite of the Evil one ! Yet, Will, think not \ more than I can express." 

I would pry into your secrets ; if you would not wiih s "Bid she tell you who it was she loved first ?'* 
to speak the cause of your dullness, do not let thy \ asked Bobin, thoughtfully. 

friendliness for me, or my seeming importimities, draw i " No" replied WiQ, " nor did I ask her ; but she 
it from thee. I shall not think it unlike a friend of < told me he did not love her. I, thinking him a stone, 
thee, for do I not know, Will, that where a friend's I a brute, said I would make him, if I beat him to it; 
aid was warmly needed, thou would'st come to me ; | but it seems that they had all been playing at cross 
and now I but seek to know the cause of thy sadness, \ purposes, for she said he loved another before he saw 
in hopes that I might advise or suggest something to i ner, but he behaved very kind, and very handsomely, 
restore to thee thy peace of mind." \ and all that. She said something about my having 

" 'Tis not so much a secret, Bobin, that I should I done so to her too, and for that, if I would accept her . 
deny thee the knowledge of it, nor is't so much that 1 1 hand, she would give it me. Now, Bobin, I would 
should hang mv head thus ; for if I had troubled my \ scorn myself for ever if I had taken advantage of her ' 
head to thii^ about the matter, I might have expected s offer, and I told her as much, because I could see she 
the upshot ; still I have a strange ^ling upon me, i did it to repay me for some good nature I had shown > 
which makes me dislike mentioning the matter even > her; as if, loving her, I should not have done all in my - 
to you." i power to please and make her happy. Just as I had i 

" Then do not," interrupted Bobin, warmly bat \ told her this, you caUed me, and so I bid her a hasty 
kindly. i^ . ■ \ fi><x>cl bye, and came away at once. Ever sinoe I kfti 
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that she had loved another .before you. You mis- ? lightness of manner, all mirth, was a disrespect to 
understood her, and thought she was going to sacrifice I her memory. I know it is wrong to feel thus, but I 
her happiness by wedding you, at a time when she \ cannot help it. I have tried hard to shake it off, but 
was pining after another in secret wretchedness as a > in vain ; often when in Gamwell Hall, good Sir Guy 
return for your kindness. Now I know Maude \ would make the old Hall shake with his festivity and 
better. When she weds you, and I hope that will be > rich Immour, have I quitted it and wandered alone in 
soon, she will do all in her power to forget her first I the long wintry nights through the old leafless forest ; 
love, and cling to you in a manner in which you will | it was more congenial to my thoughts. I have sought 
perceive no more difference than if she loved you from 5 the spot where she was murdered, and I made misera- 
the first, and nobody else before you ; so make your < ble. I have knelt me down and repeated my oath to 
mind easy, and the first thins^ to-morrow morning, > have revenge while I have life to accomplish it, and I 
take the earliest opportunity of talking the matter over < will. I kopc this night to pay off a moiety of the 
with her, and you will find it is as I have said." I debt," 

"I hope it may be, and I think it will be ; for I J "I hopttfot^o,*' returned Little John ; "it shaVt 
don't know how it is, but you seem to know all these I be for imnt tf itovt aid if jou do not." 



things better than any of us— and are always right. \ Aft«r tiui •bort n^bqaj, tbigr proceeded in silence 
Ah ! Bobin ! I shall never forgive myself having been \ nsM Hktf Mttehsi) » livouMfe point of the thicket, 
the cause of Marian's brother losing the Lad^ Christ- i in whirf Ukej •QMOttoed ilMmselves, each taking 



abel; his being nearly killed, and then wandering after 
her unto foreign lands, until we don't know where )m 
is, what has become of him, or whether he is aUvo or 
dead. If he had taken your advice, and cut acroal llm 
forest, he would not have fallen in with Fitz AlwiM^t 
blood-hounds, and so lost all but life." 

" It was done for the best, and you don't know tai 
there may have been some of the fefoop in Ith0 divee* 



» ptft feroatttbfe to tlmr iitended plan of attack ; 

tmph dsmtotioDB inn ^v«i to their companions both 

by liUle Min and OiibtrC^ and now they quietly 

«waitid th« cMBing of their tsp^cted foea. The bustle 

«f tMr bidiag had siibftided » «hort tiuw, and their 

Wtdiftm kftd ct«acd, leaving t» found in the air but 

iiHit prodoeed lif Uw wind vnong the leaves, as if 

thiy ^^Mn* fflannifn % low and aoumful song to the 

tion I advised him to take» ht ^htf wmm dkf&md in i mtmrn^ vho ww spranding lier Mreet beams over them 

all directions ; thereof* H li of »0 ttM to tl^k of I like tnito a silver TeiL There was occasionally the 

that. But come, this legflat vOl not do^ we dbell I running cadence from the thioat of a bird, who, 

have Gilbert Hood eeflhigiBV m to round terms $ we \ waking up, mistook Imt day the broad moonlight 

are a quarter of a mile in tlie leer, and that does not ^ penetrating every unsheitored nook. By-end-bye the 

look like good foresters, my bonnie Will." ^ stillness was broken by feotsteps, but they were very 

" Very good, it does not. Come, let us try our i faint, findeed, sc4ircely perocptilHe : Bobin was the first 

speed : you shall give me a start of fifty paces, and we s to announoe them, and every Men looked to his wea- 

will see who reaches our friends first." I pons ; then a slight breeze rvstling the lenves, it was 

"Agreed," answered Bobin ; "albeit. I don't think \ dedared an illusion, but Bobin said hn heard them 

I can give you B&j paces and win ; however, we'll \ plain enough, and if they but waited patiently they 

try it." > wonld find him corraet. They did so, and in a short 

No sooner said then done ; i^ay started the young \ time the dullest ear knew that some person was ap- 

men. Will keeping the lead, (jtongb Bobin kept draw- I preaching. 

ing on hun imtil the tX^ yneie mm Mdnmd to ton* i " Whoever it is," seid Bobin, " he is elone, and on 
then they became fiv^ »wiiwitii|r IN^T ^W* shenldtr | a nag's back— =1 ehould 9$f one of the (brest breed, by 
to shoulder ; Will r o d o nh l ad his eaertinns to wfrin 1 tht short quid^ etop.*' 

obtain the lead, but in vnin. They bed now amved i ^ Bight," nnltofsd Little Johns ^tlie tread of a 
within a short distooce ai their friends, wbo^ hear- 5 teera-brcd stead ie as dilfiwent from one of our forest 
ing their approaching Jwtsteps, and not uodentondinc < colts as a shall Irani a lywptcr-staff. fib who comes, 
the cause of their n|pidity, stayed their pjpQgnesi^ and I I'll be bold to toJTi i* M* of foe than friend." 
awaited their comtof in some anxiety, Wvm Ihey \ The unngnsdnni eaMe of this conrcrsation came 
were within a bundled paces of the goi(ftobtoehM|tod \ riding on, n tr j ds ntjy to neod spirits, for Jto was singing 
out to his companion — s most iiietil|f a ballad peonjiar to the time, but pro- 

'' Good bye. Will," darted past Wm, end «tM> by | bably wiilton bf nnd npen himsdf, for he used the 



about fifty paces. j first psnon nil thnngh, Ihae :— 

** How now, lads ! " exdaim Gilbert, ** what means \ 

this flying j are the hawks abroad ? Speak." | ^i^ie em I f fribelM ft eea^ lidl methat, Qod wot ? 

" Only a race," said Bobin, as well as his want of \ A veoagnn Mdatol right merry ; 
breath would permit him. Usteeittnihl » Wl«to«ye! wdgoodlongs jtovelnot^ 

"Pshaw!" returned Gilbert "boy. stiU! IHii. is m«ltu"nreredTe"a^ wfe^^^^^^^ 
no time for idle play, Robin ; the occasion should pro- \ If old wine, till ready to burst $ 
ducea different bearing than that of a thcwhtless \ If I'm tired i sleep; if not, not a wink; 
boy-let us have no more of it." ^"^ ^ ™ "^^^'^ **^ Copmanhurst. 

« Nay, nevOT check the lad's humo^" uiA Little ^^ ^^ y^^^ ,„^g ^Mte, but what is the hue of wine ? 
John; when there is need of men s heanng and ac- 5 Why that of the glitterinir ruby: 
tions, they will forget they are boys, as you have < A yoeMjrlrl's blush, or the crimson flush on this nose of mine! 

found they can ; and to my mind, 'tis a pity to mod- „^!K'r?!„^ilP^flL^"'!^ „^ ^ , 

,, .^1 "^ • I J. .i*^ T 1 xV _j. J 1 *? Here** a stolT ana Jong' snofts, and what else would you know? 

die with, or interrupt the light-hearted humour of ^ A voice which is none of the worst ; 

free-spirited youths while they majf esyoy it ; for the i I'm a friar with missal ; a yeoman with bow; 

time when it must cease crecys on eo feet, there is \ ^^^ Tm clerk pf Copmanhurst. 

little cause to stay it while it it wMh 



" You 




with 

it was 

merry, mirthful, and happy ; but since my poor \ will go so far as to say was done with most exquisite 

Maggie has been taken from me, I have felt as if all i skill— oouldst thou not, I say, have pricked up thine 
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ears and listened with a becoming grayitr, without 
taking all sides of the path at ouce, never keeping to 
one, but waddling here and there, and lifting up thy 
voice with mine, to the utter destruction of all har- 
mony ; for dost thou not know, and if thou hadst 
been bred to the church thou wouldst,, that a bass 
Toice will not agree with a very shrill scream, which 
truth leads me to tell thee is the quality of thy voice ; 
aud though so high, it is exceedingly base, and base in 
thee to thrust it in one's ears, whea it is most harsh 
and disagreeable ; but thou art a female, and like un- 
to thy sex exceedingly ; thou art wayward and wilful, 
always desiring change. When I wish one side, thou 
wilt take the other, thou wilt do what thou should^t 
not do, and not do what thou shouldst do ; thou 
knowest I love thee, hussy, and thou wouldst, I have 
no dqubt, be glad to change me for a new lover — I 
am sure thou wouldst. Like the sex, fickle, incon- 
stant, and — " 

"What makes thee rail against women, friend?'* 
said Little John, advancing from the covert; and 
seizing the bridle, he stopped the nag, who seemed to 
require little exertion for that. 

'*! should be glad to know who thou art that stops 
a peaceful man on his journey, and has the impudence 
to call friend one far above him," said the stranger, 
surveying Little John from head to foot, with a glance 
verv much like scornful indignation. 

''Understand me. Sir Clerk of Copmanhurst, if that 
be thy title, which your boisterous bawling tauglit 
me to be it, that you are stopped by him who would 
stop any one from whom he wanted an answer, and 
one who is only beneath thee so much as thy nag gives 
thee in height," returned Little John, coolly. 

"And understand me. Sir Cur of the Forest, if that 
be thy title, whieh thy ungainly manners teach mo it 
is, thou bast stopped a man who will answer thee no 
question thou mayst ask of him, unless it please him, 
and one who, though above thee in that which dis- 
tinguishes the noble from the hind, will soundly 
cuogel thee with a quarter-staff, if thou uttorest any 
more of thy insolent prate, and do not instantly take 
thy paw from off this horse's bridle." 

" X our great brawler is ever your little doer," replied 
Little John, contemptuously. " I have a lad in yon 
copse, who will make thee cry quarter with thine own 
weapon, ere thou hast dealt him a blow." 

"Bring him forth! bring him forth!" roared the 
horseman, hastily dismounting and drawing a staff 
from its resting place upon the horse's back ; " bring 
him forth, I'll crack the young villain's crown, and 
drub thee soundly after ; quickly, booby, quickly ! I'm 
in haste to trounce ikee." 

** With all my heart, if thou can'st," returned 
Little John, and disappeared in the covert. In spite 
of the remonstrances of Gilbert Hood, who insisted 
he would spoil their plans, he persuaded Bobin to 
play a bout with the stranger. 

" If the troop," he said, " should come up while 
thepr are at play, they will be sure to look on, and 
while BO doing you can surround them ; or, if that is 
impracticable, att^ack them from any point you think 
most favourable. Besides, I have a mind to cudgel 
this saucy noisy monk, if one he is, into obedience, 
and make him answer a question or so which may be 
serviceable to us. Come, Kobin." 

Bobin followed him, and as he got out into the 
broiui moonlight he caught sight of the stranger ; he 
started* and exclaimed, in a whisper to Little 
Johp,— 

" Why, as I live, it is Tuck, Friar Tuck— GWes 
Sb^rbourne ! not a word, John ; I have ofteu longed 
foii; a. bout, of ^nwrter-staff with him» and if I can keep 



my face from his inspection I shall be able to accom- 
plish it." 

" Come on !'* shouted the^ Friar, twirling his staff ; 
" come on ! " His gown, for he still|wore the habit of 
his order, was, as usual with him when he entered 
upon any of these freaks, tucked up considerably 
above his knees, and brought through his girdle. As 
Bobin approached, Tuck flourished his staff, and 
scanned his antagonist's slight frame with intense 
scorn. Bobin kept his back to the moonlight, so 
that his face was in shadow, and Tuck, therefore, 
being also too much excited to take particular notice, 
did not recognise him. 

"Now, boy," he cried, "is your skull thick ? " 

"Not so thick as thine, replied Bobin, quite 
changing the tone of his voice, aud speaking a broad 
Yorkshire dialect ; " but it won't break if thou hittest 
it, which I don't think thou can'st." 

" I am afraid I shall," returned Tuck j " but no 
words. Play ! " he cried. 

" Play ! " returned Bobin. 

" Do what you can as quick as you can," whispered 
Little John. 

Bobin nodded, and to it they went. Tuck com- 
menced by a flourish of his staff, with the purpose of 
throwing Bobin off his guard — it did not succeed — 
and be made a feint at the shins, btit aimed at the 
head — it was stopped — and before he could under- 
stand how it was accomplished, he received a blow on 
the shin, and then a thwack on the side of the ear, 
which produced such a tremendous singing in his 
ears, that he could not hear the loud laugh Little 
John gave, although ho saw the extended jaws ; he 
received half a dozen blows immediately after, in all 
parts, and in such rapid succession, that he grew 
quite confused ; he guarded and hit at random, but 
blows rained so fast upon bim, and his opponent ex- 
hibited such extraordinary agility, that he felt, for the 
first time, all abroad. He lost confidence, and that 
once destroyed, it w»s all over with him in a game 
where coolness and confidence are so requisite. He 
would not cry quarter, but played desperately, fran- 
ticly,'hoping yet to carry the battle by a coup de mcdn, 
in which strength was to be his sole dependence. In 
this, too, he was disappointed, for in throwing all his 
foroe into his blows, he could not recover his guard 
with sufficient speed to prevent his opponent hitting 
him severely. He raged like a tiger, and threw away 
all chance he might have had, for he was a good 
player, by suffering his passion to get the better of 
his judgment. At last, exhausted, in a tremendous 
perspiration, and his breath quite spent, he called a 
parley ! — not for quarter, he scorned it — but just 
breathing time. Bobin readily granted this, for he 
was himself in a great heat, and fancied the joke had 
been carried on quite long enough. 

** You play pretty well for a youth ; you have been 
well taught, and I see you don't mind a sore knock or 
two," said Tuck to our hero, breathing heavily. 

"No, not when I get them," replied Bobin j **but 
you have not hit me once as yet." 

" Tis very well to say so, returned Tuck, putting 
up his hand to his ear, and then holding it up in the 
moonlight, to have the satisfaction of perceiving a 
deep streak of blood upon it j "it's all very fine to say 
it, but I don't believe it." 

" You know very well. Friar Tuck, that X never 
tell lies for vanity's sake," uttered Bobin, rather 
loudly, and enjoying the start which Tuck gave. 

" Know very well. Friar Tuck ? " reiterated he with 
astonishment, suddenly advancing to Bobin Hood, 
" why, who are you tnat I know, and know me by 
that name ? " 
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" Look at me, and see if yonr memoTy senres you \ shall have these worthies here speedily ; and so we 
rightly," said Bobin, turning bis face full in the i will, if it please thee, retire to covert, and await their 
moonlight. Tuck surveyed him in silence for a short i coming.*' 
time, and then suddenly cried out,— > " Most willingly, good Maypole, if thou wilt tell 

'* Why, it is Bobin Hood ! " \ me what I am to do with this nag, who, in truth, is 

*' The same," returned our hero. I a most obstinate and self-wiUed beast, although a 

" He that ran off with my little sweetheart, — ^the I good one. Loath am I to tell her failings, but she is 
meriT^ little Maude Lindsay 1 " \ fickle, and will have her own way. It matters not 

'* Ere Bobin could make a reply, he felt his arm 5 that I am her lord and master — she minds me not 
grasped with sudden yigour, and a voice exclaim with \ where her own pleasure is concerned ; and, in eonse- 
startling energy, — I quenoe, if it be not of her inclination to go into the 

** Bobin, is this true ? '* \ covert, she will not go in the covert, neither canst 

He turned to see Will Scarlet gazing dn him with a \ thou make her go into the covert.** 
look scarcely to be described. i " We'll try it, however,*' said Little John. •* Do 

" Hush, Will," he returned quickly, in a low voice, < thou away, and leave her to me.** 
''not now; a moment hence m answer that question;" > Tuck did as requested, and retired to the thicket 
then turning to Tuck, said to him, " there was no < containing Gilbert Hood and liis friends. During 
running off in the case ; she accompanied her lady in \ this colloquy, a low but earnest conversation had 
her fiight, and she left you because she did not like i been carried on between Bobin and Will Scarlet, 
you well enough to return your love." \ whose nervous anxiety would not suffer him to wait 

" No ! because she was like all women, — fickle. > a fitting time for an explanation ; and he succeeded 
She was tired of mo. Tour pretty &ce took her fancy, \ in ascertaining that Bobin was him whom Maude ^ 
and so she changed — *' I loved ; and he would scarcely believe that Bobin did 

" Tush !*' cried Bobin, knowing that poor Will was s not love her again, until, in self-defence, our hero was 
drinking in word for word with the most eager avidity; I compelled to acknowledge that he not only loyed 
" the subject is too painful for jesting upon ; her > another, but had plighted his troth with her, and 
father is dead, and she mourns his loss deeplj.** < would do all in his power to induce Maude to transfer 

te " Herbert Lindsay dead ! " cried Tuck, with some > her affection solely and entirely to him, Will. He was 
surprise ; '* honest, hearty old Herbert Lindsay gone ! I somewhat appeased by this ; and when Little John 
God rest his soul ! How, when, and where was it ? *' ^ desired him and Bobin to return to their lurking- 

" That you shall know, and much more, anon, s place, he went with an easier mind and a better grace 
We want your assistance just now, if you will afford \ than before, 
it,** said Bobin. I As it was deemed requisite there should be no ves* 

''In what way?" demanded Tuck. \ tige of anything betokening human presence. Little 

" Briefly thus. You remember that Baron Eitz I John cogitated upon the best place to secrete the nag, 
Alwine caused my foster-fathcr*8 cottage to be burned s and accordingly, after a little reflection, he led it up 
to the ground, and my mother to be slain ; we swore \ the roadway a short distance, and finding a nook, 
to revenge ourselves upon the first opportunity : one > which satisfied him that it would perfectly conceal 
now offers in the return of Eitz Alwiue and a party \ the little damsel, he proceeded to enter far into its 
of his men, who have been in foreign lands these six > recesses ; but, as Tuck had observed, it was not her 
years. They pass this way to-night, aud if you have I inclination to go into the covert, and so she exhibited 
a mind for a bout, now*s the time." ] at once such disinclination, by planting hex* fore ieet 

"I never cry nay to a pleasant offer ; but you do ■> firmly on the ground, and doing her best to resist all 
not hope to do anything effectual with your two < efforts to make her ; perhaps the yoimg lady might 
friends, yourself and I mwting four, perhaps to forty !" > not have thought it looked decorous or prudent to 

" No ; I have my foster-father and a stout party of i trust herself alone in a thicket with one of the male 
thorough-bred quarter-staff men secreted in yonder \ sex, and so her notions of propriety being severely 
copse." \ shocked, she came to the determination not to go. 

" You have ? then we*ll thrash thrice our number. \ Now Little John was as equally determined that She 
Whoo !" Tuck twirled his staff round his head as he > should go, and as he was of a size which rendered it 
uttered this cry, exhibiting as much relish for the < possible, if extremities were proceeded to, that he 
expected fight, as a hungry man would at the pros- ? would carry her in, in all human probability he woidd 
pect of a good dinner. I gain his point, so he commenced by dragging her by 

"Which way came you? and whither are you \ the bridle, which he held firmly near her mouth; 
journeying ?" inquired Little John of him. I the young lady, however, showed a most vixenish spirit, 

" Erom Mansfeld unto Nottingham, my small \ quite unbecoming one of the softer sex, ; she tried 
friend. I should know you by your form, did not ] very hard to bite, and very hard would she have 
six years* change make me doubtful of the truth of I bitten had she succeeded, but failing in this, she 
my memory, else would I call you Little John, of \ threw her head about in all directions, reared up. 
Gam well Hall, where I once spent six jolly days.'* 5 kicked up her hind legs, squatted on her haunches, 

" Your memory is not treacherous in this. I am i aud exhibited a thousand vicious tricks, altogether 
Little John, and your remembrance will befriend us, > imfemiuine. As she had forgotten all softness and 
if it enables thee to tell us whether you saw aught of < modestv of demeanour, the attributes of her sex. 
a militaiT cavalcade in Mansfeld this afternoon ? ** I Little John forgot his gallantry, and lent her several 

" I did. I took a stoup of wine at the threshold s very hearty whacks with the butt end of a spear, 
of jolly Sir John Cockle, the miller; and as I quitted, \ which he carried with him ; they were laid on with no 
I saw a body of men from the Holy Land, looking I very light hand and with true heartiness of purpose^ but 
fagged and weary, on jaded steeds, come slowly up < they had,we are sorry to say,very little effect in quieting 
the town, and stop at a hostelry for refreshment. I the damsel ; she spun round him like a top, until his 
Though objects of curiosity to many, they were none s patience grew exhausted, and in a fit of passion he 
to me ; ana so, finishing my stoup, I took my sober \ threw down his spear, grasped the bridle still firmer, 
way hither.** s passed the arm and hand at liberty round her tvotf^ 

" Thanks, good friend ; 'tis not impossible that we < and actually, by main foroe^ pushed her into the 
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corert, aiid then &stened her seourelj hj the reins to 
a tree. The lady, like many ladies, was restiye to the 



the result ; bat there was also an exhibition of pru- 
dence with it, for the greater proportion reined in 



last, but at length, finding resistance useless, haring i their steeds by command of their leader, and he was 
no altematire, submitted with tolerable resignation to > about to despatch two men to search for the beast, 
the &te allotted her. Little John haying thus accom- < and, as he supposed him to have one, his rider, and 
plished a yictory oyer a determined female — ^no joke, I ascertain his cause for concealment, when out dashed 
bj-the-bje — quitted her, recoyered his spear, and s the nag from the thicket, flew past the spot where 
joined his friends. I Qilbert Hood and his party laj concealed, and 

For some time, in silence, thej awaited the approach s galloped up to the troop, to their surprise, riderless, 
of the troop they were to combat. The moon began \ As she flew past. Tuck would haye sprung out 
to wane, and still they had not come ; eyentually, > after her, had not Little John held him back by 
they began to belieye the^ did not intend to come I force. 

that night, and they were well satisfied, that in the \ " Are you mad ? *' he exclaimed between his teeth, 
eyent of their being unable to enter the castle by I "Would you run into their yery arms, and throw 
stratagem, they could not carry it by assault ; they < jour life away without haying a chance for it ? " 
therefore began to question whether it would not be > ** That's my little nag ; they'll get it and keep it," 
adyisabla to defer the attack, imtil they could, with < said Tuck, struggling to get free. ** Some one has cut 
more certainty, ascertain the time of the troops* pas- I her loose — or else you didn't fasten her, or something, 
sing through the forest. While deliberating upon this I But I'll not lose her." 

point, they heard a loud neigh rise in the air, it was \ " She has bitten through her bridle, and got loose 
repeated with a quiyering ci^nce. > i' that fashion. A plague on thy brute ! let it go. 

" There sang my young lady," said Tuck. "Little \ Thou must not endanger our plan for a beast like that. 
John, you left her safe, £d you not ? " > I tell thee, man, there are hundreds better to be had 

" Oh! safe enough ; beshrew me, if eyer I came \ for asking. An untamed, unbroken colt like to it is 
across such an obstinate little brute." \ a gain, if lost." 

" I told you so ; you did not take her fancy ; she I " Not to me. Let me go. Mass ! What do you 
returns to her duty and longs for my presence ; and as \ mean, friend turret ? I say I will go. I set a jspreat 
there seems no prospect of the rogues we are to > yalue upon it : a peculiar yalue — the abbot of our 
drub coming, I shall bid you farewell and pursue my \ conyent blessed it." 
journey." > "To proye a curse to its equally mad-headed 

" Hold !" cried Bobin, as he was about to adyauce s master. Away with thee, thou hot-brained monkish 
into the open way. " There fell the tramp of horses' \ roisterer, after thy brute. Our company is well rid 
feet. Listen." I of thee." 

Eyery ear was bent to the ground, and it was easily < Little John^ released his hold, and friar Tuck 

discoyered Bobin was right. On came a troop, and l turned to him with a face crimsoned and a yoice 

they made no secret of their approach, for they were \ tremulous with rage— 

laughiug and shouting as if excited by liquor. Occa* \ " Hark ye, thou tower, thou moying spire, I go to 

sionally, as they drew nearer, snatches of song fell I gain my nag ; but I fight o' thy side, for I passed my 

upon the ears of the hidden foresters, who each \ word I woidd — and I will, haying passed it. But the 

grasped his weapon and made ready for attack. As > fight being done, I'll crack thy crown for thee, thou 

they approached there was a great clamour among < walking column — or thou shalt drub me soundly." 

them, which suddenly ceased, and a yoice of " sten- l " As Bobin Hood did, a short ten minutes agone." 

torian might," more loud than musical, roared forth \ But Tuck had not waited a reply. He broke out 

the following :— ■ I into the open way and raced along in the direction the 

\ nag had taken. He had but a small distance to run 

^ISEldt ^Ong. \ ere he came up with a body of mounted men and in 

„ , ^, , . ■, . > the midst of them, prancing, kicking her heels in all 

Hurrah ! the foe*8 advaQcinfl:, < j* i.- xi. • i j r I^ j. j • x* 

l-hcy come from a distant land : directions, throwing up clouds of dust, and resistmg 

The sun's bright beams are glancing > all efforts to capture her, he beheld his little mare. He 

nr 1, , ^!^ ^^** casques of that proud band ; \ came up just in time to saye the frolicsome lass from 

wegallopforthtonieet them, and we shout our word of war, > ^^^•^•T,''^ „^„«j k«i«v./*««;«« . ««« ^f*\^^ «^«»rv»».<i 
For our country, death or victiry-forward, hearts, Hurrah! jemjfng a sound belabouring; one of the troopers 

\ had dismounted, and had already, with pretty tolera- 

"With hopes our hearts are bounding \ ble strength, inflicted a thwack oyer her head with 

On the issue of the fight; < the butt end of a spear, and was about to discharge a 

To^ttS Sh'a^STSdk" mSd df iW . ^^^""^ ^^^^^ ^" *^^'«^y whistling in the air, wlen 

Oh! its pealing note we answer with shouts that sound afar— J ^® ^^®^i^®d *^°^ * tremendous blow upon his head 
For our dear-loved homes and yictory— forward, hearts, < from a staff, that, like a shot, he measured his length 

Hurrah 1 < upon the grounc^ insensible. 
Here's . cheer for thMe who triumph, " ^"7' g«»tly..Mary,iny Ims, woho ! " cried Tuck, 

A tear for those who fall ; ' \ ^'^^ ^'^ '^^^'^ ^^^ quarter-staff, struck down the 

A blessing on our gallant chief, s trooper. " Mary, my gentle damsel, come to me." 

Tn hi. wnrH7iIi!rn*!?/!Ii'J!J?I,?I«!" V; - i rv ♦ J The pouy prickod up its ears at the yoice, and seem- 
in nis words his soul seems burning, his eye gleams like a star, $ . i*^ iVi*l i /i. j. i* r -v * i.^ 

Forourcountry,deathorvictory--forward, hearts, Hurrah! i ^^^g^J 8"^^ ^ l^ear the tones of one famihar to her, 

\ ceased her desperate antics, and, with a joyous 
^'Svrrahr chorused the band, with tremendous \ whinny, trotted gently up to him. 
power of lungs, at the end of eyery stanza, and when \ " How now, knaye ! who art thou who ^tometh 
it had ceased there was a noisy burst of yoices, as if \ knocking down our men ? " cried the leader, riding 
they were especially^ delighted with the song and its I up to Tuck as if he intended to ride him down, 
performance ; and in the midst of the clamour the \ " Bespect the cloth," said Tuck, striking the 
n3igh of the nag again rose clearly and distinctly in > leader's horse between the ears with his staff, so as to 
the air, with a yery elaborate shake at the termina- { make the beast start and rear suddenly, and nearly 
tion. It was immediately echoed by two or three of \ unhorse his rider ; , " I am a friar, do'st thou not 
the horses in the troop, and a shout of laughter was | see ? " 
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*' No," shouted the leader, enrage I at being nearly ^ not exactly cope in the pure science of the game, jet 
thrown. " No, I see nothing," he roared, " but an \ could have matched him far better if he had not have 
insolent knave ; " and at the same time he delivered ^ given way to passion, and thus offered openings which^ 
upon Tuck's pate — he was bareheaded in both senses j when cooler, he was good player enough to avoid ; 
of the word, for he had neither hat nor hair — a blow \ now, however, when it oame to a matter of life and 
with the end of his spear, which bid fair to crack it — I deatli, and he was opposed to a fellow with a lanoc^ 
at least, it sounded as if such a point had been ac- j he exerted all his biowledge, and stopped every 
complished ; but nature had obliged our friend Giles i thrust, occasionally repaying it with a blow of tromen- 
with a skull of peculiar thickness, and although it was I dous force ; and when, as it so happened with two op 
a sore knock — and he felt it so— it did not break ; it \ three, he hit the temple, he killed them instantly^ 
had the effect, however, of raising his passion to \ such was the extraordinary vigour of his blows, 
blood-heat, and shouting with all his might, \ Will Scarlet kept by Eobin, and fought also with 

" Hoods to the rescue 1 " | a spear, and in that mel^ there was no braver heart 

He dealt the leader a tremendous whack on the side > than his, or one more reckless of danger i twice he 
of the head and face with the end of his staff, laying | saved Bobin's life, and Bobin returned the oom*> 
his cheek-bone open as if it had been gashed with a > pliment by warding off blows aimed at him, which 
knife ; the man was completely stunned, and uttered > otherwise would have told with fiital effisct. Despe- 
a groan of agony, and had it not been that Tuck*s \ rate as the Uttle band fought, it was soon perceived, 
aguity stood him in good stead, he would have been I even by the most sanguine of the party, that th^j 
miBpatohed by twenty swords and spears, which in an i must be defeated ; it was utterly useless to attempt 
insant were gleaming round him. \ to conquer a body of disciplined men double their 

" Hoods to the rescue! '* he roared like a Stentor. \ number ; and Little John, who walked about with a 
"Hoods to the rescue!" was responded by the little S battle-axe he had wrested from one of his foea^i 
band, and they came rushing from the thicket which > cutting down all who opposed him, and, in turn, saw 
had concealed them. As they broke into the moon- \ several of his friends cut down, tried to find out 
light, and came dashing towards the troop, which > Gilbert Hood, tell him what must be done, and naake 
consisted of between fifty and sixty men, Tuck broke \ the best retreat they could, as he thought where there 
through his foes and joined them. The troop, imme- \ was no chance of victory, it was little use to stand to 
diately they beheld this band of armed foresters i be cut to pieces, even if they did sell their lives 
issuing from the covert, raised a shout, and imme- \ dearly. He kept his friends together as the only 
diately formed into a line as wide as the road, and I chance of securing a tolerable safe departure, and &u 
prepared to ride tliem down, but they were met by a < back upon his former position ; here he found the 
shower of arrows, which took effect on four or five of \ Gamwells fighting away with increased ardour, and 
them ; and the foresters, perceiving the numbers of \ around them the bodies of several slain. Will Scarlet 
their antagonists to be double their own, sought cover \ had got surrounded by four fellows, and they were 
of the trees as the horsemen charged. From their I trying hard to capture him ; the greater his emer- 
sheltered position they sent their arrows with deadly \ gency, the cooler lu) grew, he glanced from one to the 
precision. The troop quickly discovered the disad- \ other, keeping tliem at bay with his spear. Bol^ 
vantage under which tney laboured, l)eing shot at s seeing his danger, ran to his aid, and the two youths 
without an opportunity of returning it, for they were \ stood up manfully against the foiur, with a courage 
only armed with spears, battle-axes, swords, and buck- 5 and skill which even their foes admired, but, however 
lers, and they dismounted for the purpose of dislodging \ much their admiration might have been excited, their 
their assailants. No sooner was tliis done than the > forbearance was not, and they only increased their 
foresters bravely advanced from their cover and fought \ exertions to take them both ; one of them^ made % 
hand to band, shouting, — \ desperate dash at Robin's spear, with the intention 

*• AHood! a Hood! revenge to the death!'* which | of whirling it out of his hands, but Bobin, swiftbr 
the troop returned by erjing lustily, — < withdrawing it, the trooper missed it, lost his guard, 

" No quarter ! Down with the Saxon churls — down > and received Bobin's spear throu^ his body ; at the 
with the dogs I'* \ same moment Bobin exclaimed with intense agony — 

"Beware of the dogs' teeth!'* cried Little John, as « Holy Mother of God! my iiafcher! Will Scarlet, 
one fellow gave tongue to the cry, in a stentorian voice. I Little John, to the rescue ! ** Turning, he fled to his 
** We Saxon dogs have a death grip of our own," he \ father's aid. Will Scarlet also turned and saw GUbert 
continued, and striking over his opponent*s guard, he i Hood brained by a battle-axe ere Bobin could get to 
transfixed him through the throat to a tree at the \ his side ; he prepfured to follow, but^ ha,ving lost his 
miserable wretch's back, and left him writhing m the \ guard, one of his opponents threw himself upon him, 
agonies of death, while he sought out a new foe. s another followed, he was bound and carried away to 
Gilbert Hood and Bobin fought side by side-^the i the rear, prisoner ; Bobin saw not this, he arrived 
latter fought with his spear, leaving the use of his > onJy to catch his father, who was attacked by a party 
bow to greater emergency. The Gamwells fought \ of men, and cut down by one while keeping others at 
steadily, but gaining, not losing ground, although \ bay. It was then that Bobin Hood drew his bow 
opposed to nearly twice their number } while the \ from his shoulder, his arrows from his quiver, and 
^resters, friends of Little John, followed in the track \ with the first shaft shot the fellow dead who had just 
which he made through the body of the troop, > kiUed his foster-father ; he stood like a tiger at bav^ 
fighting desperately, but they were opposed to men \ his cap off, and his eyes gleaming like live coals ; in 
who had served in many a hard fought field, and who \ less than as many minutes, four men lay stretched 
were more in their dement when in battle than they s around him ; Uxe troop was closing around them, 
were in quieter scenes ; they were also nearly double i making numbers defeat brave^ } the loresters fought 
the number of their opponents, and from use to con- 1 with desperation ; by d^rees Little John had lost nis 
quest, confident of victory. ^ weapons, and he was apposed to one of the biggest of 

Our friend, Friar Tuck, did credit to his quarter- \ the troop — they were aU tall men — with nothing but 
staff, for he ^ied it in ri^ht earnest, and with amazing s the butt end of a quarter-staff, which had been cut 
dexterity. He had received a lesson in coolness that \ through by a battle-axe while he was oppipsing it to 
very night from Bobin Hood, with whom, if he eould { one i but with this he contrived t« ward •^ the 
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fellow, at times rap his knuckles, and ultimately so to > the axe haying penetrated his brain ; and as recoTery 
confuse him, that when the other delivered a blow at < therefore was out of the question, preparations wei« 
him with his axe, he aroided it, sprang upon him, \ made at <mce to lay him bj the side of his wife 
twisted it from him, hurled it away, and seizing the man s Margaret. Two days subeequent to his death, Tuck, 
by his throat and belt, hurlod him oyer his het^ as if he | haying performed the rites the church demanded, 
had been a mere bundle ; the unfortunate trooper \ the body was ready for interment ; ere it was borne 
pitched heayily on his skull, fractured it, dislocated I to its last home, Kobin requested to be left with it 
nifi neck, and lay extended a corse. Little John now \ alone for a short time. His request was complied 
got to Bobin, and getting four of the foresters together, \ with ; and when he found that none were there to 
Dade them raise u-ilbert Hood, retreat with liim, and | look upon him, he ilung liimself upon the body, and 
they would coyer them ; and so, raising his voice, s burst into a passion of tears, the first he had shed 
he cried — " To the woods, lads — to coyer — quick !" ^ since the death of his foster-father. For some 

The men obeyed, and the troopers shouted, " Vic- ^ time he wept in silence, and then he knelt, offered up 
tory ! pursue the Saxon churls — hunt *em down." \ a prayer, most ardently, for the future welfare of 

fiut that "hunting *em down" was easier coun- \ him who lay before him, in the sleep of death; then 
Belled than executed, for most of the men had bows I he kissed the cold liand and marble forehead rigid 
and arrows, which they had not yet used, and now I with death, and, iu a yoic© low and broken, with 
brought them into play with frightful execution ; they I emotion he said — 

were all good bowmen, and the short distance from, \ " Farewell for eycr, my dearly loyed parent ! 
and the size of their foes, rendered their aim a matter j parent, not in blood but in act. Farewell to thee, 
of certainty. In the eagerness of pursuit, a dozen \ my more than father! for thou — not having the need 
men flew after them, to meet a sudden and certain | to do much for me, not being thy child — did more 
death. Kobin discharged no shaft from his bow s for me than if I had been thrice so. From my earliest 
which did not bury itself in the breast of an ad- \ infancy thou didst bestow upon me thy tenderest 
yancing pursuer ; the extraordinary accuracy of his s care — thy fondest attention. No little acf, thought, 
aim, even under such terrible excitement, drew shouts \ frolic, or whim of mine, but thou didst greet kindly, 
of approbation from the foresters, and yells of rage > and give way to affectionately, making me love thee 
from the baffled pursuers, who were met with such a < beyond all things else in this world, and ere I can 
steady and deadly discharge ot arrows, each bearing \ repay thee for oil thy tenderness, thy goodness, thou 
death or desperate wounds, that after two or three 5 art snatched from me. Oh, God! never to look upon 
miles, the chance was given up, and tlie survivors re- ^ thee again ! never ! never ! — but here in the inmost 
turned to their companions to relate their ill 5 recesses of my heart shalt thou live bright and unsul- 
success. < lied, while the breath of life animates me ; thy memory 

Upon gathering their party together. Little John > loved, honoured, and revered ; and no circumstance, 
discovered that six of the party were missing, three \ nor time, nor change, shall dim the brightness with 
seyerely wounded, and Gilbert Hood slain. Among \ which it now shines, and shall continue to burn there. 
those missing was Will Scarlet, and directly Bobin s Farewell ! never again to meet on earth ! But as we 
became acquainted with that, he determined to go \ are taught to believe that the spirit of the good and 
back in search of him. He left him, he said, fighting > virtuous, uftcr the eartlily life hath ceased, may watch 
against odds, and he was fearful he was slain or < over the actions oftho e it loved in life — if it is per- 
wounded ; in either case it was a duty to recover the > mitted to thy shade to hover round me, do thou, oh 
body of one who had several times that night ex- 5 my dear father, spread the influence of ihy kindliness 
posed his life for him, and back he would go. They \ over me, leading me and guiding my actions to the 
offered all sorts of opposition to him, but in vain ; and \ path thou wouldst have most approved, hadst thou 
befiging of them to take all care of his poor father's < been living to direct me, tempering my will to my 
bo3y, he departed on his friendly errand. He had 5 judgment, and in the wandering life which it will be 
hardily turned his back, when Little John gave directions \ my fate to lead — for now thou art gone, all prospect 
to the Gkimwellsto make a litter and proceed with the \ of wealth or hopes of independence are wrecked, and 
body to Gttmwell Hall ; he would soon be with them, s I must trust to my right arm to cut me out a scanty 
he said, and followed Bobin on the same task. He \ pittance — thou wilt keep me in the path of honour, 
felt it to be quite as much his duty as it could possi- S not shaming the name which I will bear and keep, 
bly be Bobin s, for Will was always with him every- < I hope, unsullied and untarnished by thought or 
where, was always entrusted to his care, was his pupil, | deed, mean or disgraceful. Hear me swear this, dear 
and therefore he felt that if it was any one's duty it i shade of my father, humbled in spirit, in anguish, 
was his ; so determining, ho followed Bobin's foot- \ agony most bitter at thy loss, in utter wretchedness, 
steps, but not to overtake him until he had reached > abject and broken-spirited, hear me swear that while 
the late scene of strife, and then he saw him alone ; I I bear the name of Bobin Hood, whatever acts 
not a yestige of the fight was to be seen; all was cleared > necessity may compel me to perform, they shall be 
away. The bodies were removed, and even the broken | tempered with thy honour, thy kindliness, and thy 
and scattered weapons had been collected together and I justice; with my right hand on thy breast, and my 
borne off; thus there was no clue to the fato either of | left to my God, I swear this, so come weal or woe as 
Will Scarlet or the five foresters. The prospect of \ I keep this oath ; and as I have sworn this in the 
success in following and endeavouring to effect the | direst misery grief can inflict, so will I in my brightest, 
escape of their unfortunate friends was utterly hope- < happiest, and proudest moments hereafter observe 
less, and, therefore, such project, although advanced | it !" 

by Kobin, was instantly abandoned ; they forced to | For a few moments he bowed his head, and sobbed 
return to their friends, and see what was to be done \ as though he had lost all on earth which could make 
on the morrow. Ere those bearing Gilbert's body s life welcome. When the paroxysm had passed, he 
had reached Gamwell, they were overtaken by Little \ raised himself, and his eyes were dry, but his spirit 
John and Bobin, and all arrived at the Hall just at > was relieved. He gathered his friends together ; the 
daybreak, to relate the melancholy issue of their \ bearers of the body took the bier upon their shoulders, 
adyenture. \ and, preceded by Friar Tuck, bore it away to the 

Poor Gilbert Hood had been 'killed on the instant, i narrow home assigned to it. Bobin followed ; after 
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\\im came old Lance, who had recoyered from his 
womid, to be now aknost slain bj old age, and then 
Lincoln, the Berring-man, who had nnned him when 
an infant, who had fought with him in the last fraj, 
and now followed him to his grare ; he had no tears 
to shed, nature had giren him a temperament to 
which was denied such a consoling, soothing weak- 
ness ; but his aspect, his manner, told his nelings, 
and he slowlj followed, for the last time, ahigUj 
prized and lored master, a heart-broken man. The 
six Gkunwells, headed bj Little John, came next, and 
then a band of rassals and foresters, who had serred 
\mder GKlbert Hood while forest-keeper, an office 
taken from him by King Henry to bestow on Cockle, 
the miller of Mansfeld. 

Haying reached the graye, the body was lowered 
into it, and Tuck, in a clear and solemn yoice, repeated 
the prayers for the dead ; when he had concluded, and 
the weapons of G-ilbert were about to be placed upon 
his body and buried with him, Lance, the old hound, 
suddenly, to the surprise of many, leaped into the 
grave; he uttered a long, whining howl, and then 
stretched himself out on the body, and those who had 
looked over as they saw him leap in, knew that his 
breath was passed away, ere Lincoln said, in tones 
husky, even to hoarseness, with his deep emotion — 

** The hound is dead ; the good old dog !" he 
worked his hands and his teeth conyulsiyely, when 
he had uttered it, and then he quitted his mournful 
companions to wander away alone. 

The weapons were laid upon the bodies, and then 
the mould was heaped over them, and so the yoid 
was filled up, and the mass of sad friends prepared 
to leaye, except Bobin, who stood with his hands 
clasped before him in the most intense abstraction, 
apparently as if watching the process of filling the 
grave, but really unconscious of aught around him ; 
he was roused from this state by a light hand laid 
upon his shoulder. He turned mechanically, and beheld 
the sweet face of Maude bathed in tears, looking 
earnestly up ih his face. She pointed to the grave, 
and in a low voice said — 

"It shall not want for flowers to grow over it 
while I am here, and have the power to plant them." 

" G-od bless thee, Maude, for that kind thought," 
said Bobin, scarce able to articulate a word; he 
squeezed her hand, and then he turned away, and 
joining the mournful cavalcade, returned to Gbmwell- 

hall. 

It was afiecting to see how kindly he was treated 
by every one there, as each and all endeavoured, to 
the extent of their power, to make him feel his loss 
less; everything which could tend to soothe and 
relieve his mind from its sadness was done. In sadness 
the heart naturally turns to those we love for a 
portion of their sympathy — it is not perhaps that we 
wish them to experience the same grief that we our- 
selves feel, yet we do not like to see them cheerful ; 
when we are sad we expect them to be serious, because 
we are so; we want their sympathy, and the best 
consolation we can receive is to witness the actions 
and thoughts of those we love tinctured with the 
sadness which oppresses us; the desire to restore 
them to cheerfulness, makes us exert ourselves to 
shake off our grief, and it is rare that in such efforts 
we find ourselves prove unsuccessful. It may be 
readily imagined that Bobin turned to Marian more 
than to any for sympathy, nor had he any reason to 
lament a want of it ; it was exhibited in so sweet and 
delicato a manner, as to make it come with tenfold 
charm to him, and deeply did he appreciate it. But 
Bobin Hood was not of a nature to remain inert, 
however oppressed by a calamity, when there was a 



necessity for action; he could see that, although 
Will's name was little mentioned, yet his loss was 
deeply felt. It was in an expedition for the benefit of 
Gilbert Hood that he was taken, and Bobin would 
rather have died than he should not make every effort 
to restore him to his friends; therefore, on the 
evening of the day upon which his foster-fether was 
laid in the earth, he communicated to Marian his 
intention of going to Nottingham at daybreak the 
following morning, and trying eveiy method to dis- 
cover whither he had been carried, and what possibility 
there was of effecting his escape. To Little John 
also did he make known his det^mination, and Little 
John, as he expected, resolved to accompany him. 
Accordingly, when the sun rose, it saw them upon 
their way to " fair Nottingham." 




CHAPTEB III. 



"Little John, 
A Jolly brisk blade, rij^ht fit for bis trade. 

For he was a Insty yoanic man. 
The* he was called Little, his limbs they were large. 

And his stature was seven feet higrh ; 
Wherever he came, they quaked at his name. 
For he soon would make them to fly.'* 

Robin Hood Ballad. 



" And about, and about, and about they went 
Like two wild boars in a chase ; 
Striving to aim, each other to maim, 

Le^, arm, or any other place. 
And knock for knock they lustily fought. 

Which held two hours or more. 
That all the wood rang, at every bang. 
They played their work so sore." 

Robin Hood and thb Tannbb. 



ilTHIN four hours of their departure from 
Gttmwell-hall, Kobin Hood and Little John 

entered a small hostelry in Nottingham. 

They seated themselves close to a party of men who 
were drinking, and were rather noisy in their de- 
meanour ; they were soldiers, and their garb bespoke 
them to be retainers belonging to Nottingham Castle ; 
they were talking loudly, and were clamorous in their 
actions ; their conversation was of a desultory nature, 
principfldly relating to feats of arms. As the subject 
was roughly handled, there being more talkers than 
listeners, neither Bobin nor Little John paid any 
attention to it ; they drank their ale, and conversed 
apart in a low tone j they were nearly ready to depart, 
when one of the drinking party made an observation 
which attracted their attention, and induced their 
stay, with the hope of gathering some intelligence 
that might have a favourable mfluence upoii the 
purpose for which they came. 

" It is not known," said the retainer, " why they 
were attacked, whether it was by thieving outlaws 
or Derbyshire men — for as they passed through that 
country they played some desperate tricks — or whether 
they were vassals belonging to a neighbouring estate, 
paying off some grudge perhaps their master may owe 
our lord the baron. In that case the Crusaders must 
have been mistaken for us ; however, they have got 
some prisoners, and I dare swear the whole truth will 
soon out." 

"When did this take place, G^eoflDrey ?" asked one 
of the listeners. 

" Two or three nights since. Was not you in the 
castle when the Crusaders arrived ?" 

" No. I arrived here yesterday with the baron ; I 
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i to Nottingham. Howsrer, th^ sbuidoned their in- 
I intoitian, nnd buried thtm in the fare*t, b ,fe« 
I miles from here ; bnt thej braught all the weapmu 
"Well, thej ! they could gtlhar, >■ eridepce of the tnj, sod to 

e off to LOD- i atforii Bome cl no to their ownera." 

>n to-mor- i " Who told jou nil this, Geoffrey ?" 
row, and I be- S " One of the cniaadera. Ha snid eoiaething »bont 
iieve tbe; take > the fr^iy commoaciDg through a fellow, in tbe habit of 
the prisoners [ a monk, knocking dowu one of hie coniradea ; and, 
with them," j uponnttinnptingto capture him, hei/aUedliisfollowerf 

" Was it a I &^m their larkiiig place, with the cry of ' Hood fai the 
sharp tuBslaP" i rescue!'" 

"Eather.The f '"Hood to the rescue"?'" echoed another TOioe, 
troop brought ! intBrrogatively. " Why, I remember, about six 
about twenty { years ago, being in pursuit of a youth named Hood, 
of their com- i who ran away with tlie Lady Christahel. We got the 
rades, deape- \ lady bnck, and the boy was knockinl on the hewl." 
ratcly wound- ! "A boy ?" asked Geoffrey. 

"Aye, returned his isjnirado, "a mere boy; bnt 
: was deap«rately expert with bis bov, and not a&aid 




1 tbey carried for some distance 
M aluo, intending to bring tliem 



to use it, when opportunity offered. He knew «mtj 
inch of the forest, and you would not beliere bow be 
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kept 118 at bay, and eluded ns, imtil at last, haying | bold anj man a flagon of ale that he is not taller than 

stolen a horse from the troop, he was riding away \ I, nor so strong in trying a fiill, nor breaks mr crown 

with the lady as comfortable as may be, when he sud- ^ with a quarter-staff ere I have soundly cudgelled 

denly plumped into the arms of a party despatched 5 him !" 

to intercept him. They succeeded in getting the lady, \ " Done !" cried one of the party. ** Til wager thee 

cracking his cro^n, and leaving him dead upon the ^ a flagon on each item." 

road way." \ " Agreed !" cried GcoffVey. 

"That is very stratage," remarked G^offirey, thought- 1 "But thou dost not ask m0 if I agree," remarked 
fully ; " for the crusader spoke to me of a youth in s Little John, quietly, 
the afikir the other night, who made fearful haroc | " Thou cans't not refuse raoh a chance of rare 
among the men with his arrows, never missing any \ sport," exclaimed his patron ; " STich an opposer may 
one he aimed at. Altogether, killed and wounded, \ not cross thee again! BeodM, thine honour will be 
there was a dozen out of twenty-five he might claim as ^ compromised ; for have I noi wa ge re d on thy head, 
his share." \ and thou wilt not lose me the proraeot of vrinning 

" Twelve T* echoed two or three voices. | three flagons of ale, man, of whieh, if thou gain them 

" Twelve P* muttered Bobin between his teeth, s for me — and beshrew me thy hutj iinews tell some- 
" Father, you are avenged!" \ thing in favour of it — tbdu shait drink the largest 

" Aye, twelve," returned Geoflirey. " It seems incre- \ portion ? Thou wilt WM^ I w•^ ftiend !" 
dible, but it is nevertheless true. They ascertained it ? "I would give my chiul0Bgier a piMe of honest advice 
by the shafts being of a different make to any \ ere I consent," said IftHe John, in the same quiet 
other." I tone. " I would not wish to be thought boaslJul, but 

" I should not wonder," observed he who had men- \ every man knovrs what nitttare has dbne Ibr him, and 
tioned the matter of Bobin and Christabel — " I should \ what i^plicatioh he ean rxakib of her bounties. Kow, 
not wonder if this youth you speak of is not the same l she has given me a stout frUfeeandagood heart ; and, 
boy we chased ; if so, I should know him again, for I Hf I am expert at any two thinjis more than others, it 
saw him two or three times on the night wc were \ is in giving a fidl, or a broken head with a good 
after him, six years ago, and there was something so \ quarter-staff. I would, therefore, in all good Mlow- 
remarkable in his appearance I am sure I should never s ship, persuade him not to try about with me iA^her, 
forget him." \ or I mistake my man !*' 

" They have a youth in the Jlii Ule now, a prisoner ; s "Thou dost mistake thy man!" said tlMTrey^ - 

perhaps it is him," said Gteo£h^ \ ^ and for one who does not wish ta be thoti|^ ilK)ast- 

" I'll see when we return to the castle," replied the \ fid, art as giiSat a braggart as I e*er came in ^dAntuct 

man. < with. Marry-f thy heart may be good, but it Vifems a 

" We have heard enoujfk^** said Bobin in a whisper \ maryellously fearful one^ or I am no judge. ^^Aiie, if 

to Little John. " Let jto ^f* \ thou wouldst not be thought as great • 6e * lF i srd as 

" 'Twill be as well^" i Mk S#lig ed he. " Besides, if \ thou art high, consent at once !** 
that fellow rolls his "^fb this tH^, he may endeayour > " I freely consent, and am in ho way IWM lb haye 
to prevent us, by maAs% a MMfvery in no way to be ^ a bout, were it only for the pletoure of it ; t Jlid but 
desired just now. Bift WadEj^ «i Mu quit, Bobin, and \ forewarn thee tliat I was prsH^tiied in dMHH ffhings, 
let him see nought bvft fm» ^Mkr . that titou might not be decetvM with tito W^^J ^^ 

The men, in the <MMM ef thlfr iMiking and rois- \ him thou hadst to cope witk I will bvA ilseak a. 
tering, had extertfl fllt fh efe' eiMts^ tt^d got so spread \ word to my yoifchful companten, and theii mil re* 
as to make it^miMilMBfio approach the door without ? turn to win the flagons of ale, if I can." 
passing throiriilLttie m^Alt of them. Under the cir- \ "If thou caMl" roared tItoflVev, who, prttMId with 
cumstances, mi was flA Itaj^ltHtoanc &ot #h»^ Bobin < ale, was quite elited at ^ fdMb of shovdttg 4lf t>efore 
gladly wouU iMrt diMMatted with ; M^ ih the event \ his companicms. He wM of a stalwart ftWtte and 
of his beinff MfSignise^ ft iir^MM|fe • rtSe^ idMr way s exceedingly tall $ expert at the use of b&i VMkpons, 
to prevent his bettpiMe to asfeistwMAMHbfit. When \ but Mn sito patented him from puttSajl hife'j^wers 
he rose, therefore, fe |ricotoeded tov^te^ liie doOr with \ into 0a^ tA. %fHendly manner, becaittd w seldnrnmet 
as indiffiSielit an dip as ttoeould asMube, at the same \ tirtth tfH^ who *#as big enough, or MMd to oppose 
time as aUHsUy, ^frHhOttl i^kciting StMieious notiee ; \ him % tM M^MMit opportunity was th^efore hailed 
Little Jolmke]!* fey hiilih^j^ly to. mield him fi*<^ by him, and it would have been, 

the ga^e of thettian wll^fmefesed to fe« riMto td JMeog^' [ »MttMihieg partieularly important in itil Mrtire which 
nise him, and jtartly to get out as ififose togeth^ ks \ woidd hSve prevented him foregoin|[ M expected 
possible. Aslhey passed through the circle, GeolMiy < pleasure, '"^hou wilt not leave us M l^ lurch il 
looked up atLittie John, and exclaimed, — \ thou goest ft#ay, man, eh ?" he cried, «i. Little John 

" By the Holy Paul, friend, thy pate hath an a£J^6c- \ viras leaving the room. This was uttered in a sneer- 
tion for the Jbiling ! By the mass, if the mother who | ing tone, and a laugh from his companions followed, 
bore thee rjMttd thy shoulder, she was tall enough \ the remark. Stimg by the observation. Little Johor 
for a cmsMR^i^ \ turned sharply baox, and walking up to Geoffirey he 

" Does ihy height offisnd thee, Sir Soldier ?" said s said in a tone of excitement — 
Little John, turning suddenly round to Geoffrey, \ " Were I a Norman, as thou art, I might commit an 
with the hope of attracting attention to himself, and 5 act as despicable ; but being a Saxon — churl it may 
thus enable Bobin to escape unnoticed — a ruse which \ be — such a thought never crossed my mind ; if I was 
our hero understood and availed himself of. \ reluctant to meet thee before, it was because I did 

" N&j" returned Geoffrey, " so far from offending \ not seek thy hurt ; but since thou hast made a sneer- 
thee, it likes me much, inasmuch as I myself am of thy \ ing jest of my good will, thou ha^t absolved me from 
height, and fondly thought myself to be the tallest s all consideration of thy bones ; therefore, good swag- 
man of time, as I am the strongest." \ gering Norman, call the host and get plaster for thy 
•* He tops thee' by six inches, GeoflEtey," cried one > broken skin prepared, and pay for thy ale, for so true 
of his companions. \ as that u^ly lump sits upon thy neck, so sure will you 
'* Kot by the sixteenth part of the eighth of an | have need to do it. It is as well to be prepared for 
inch!** returned Geoffrey, somewhat nettkd. **I*11 { all things, but as a guamntee of my good &ith to 
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hini wbo lias not questipned it, and wagered upon 
me, I leave mj weapons as a pledge of 91J speedj 
return." 

" Nay," replied his bacj^er, " there is no need on't. 
Speed, good forester, on. thine errand ; beshrew me, 
thy return will be looked impatieiiLtly for. I long for 
the sport." 

" And I," said G-eoffrey, chafing conaidevably. 

" And I !" echoed seyeral vo^ies. 

Little John disappeared with a quick st^, and a 
short distance from the spot found Bobin waiting for 
him. He related what had just transpired, explain- 
ing that there was no possibility of escaping ^om it, 
and said they must appoint somewhere to meet, for 
as there was erery prospeot of being recognised, he 
must not get near tlie place where the retainers were 
likely to look upon him with too scrutinising an eye. 
Much as our hero wished to be at the quarter-staff 
play, and would haye run all hazard to accomplish it, 
yet as Will Scarlet's chance of escape would be com- 
promised by his risk of being discovered, he reluc- 
tantly consented to keep away, and meet by the castle 
at three o'clock in the afternoon. He knew the resi- 
dence of Grace May's parents, and hoping to meet 
with Halbert Clare, the foster-son of Herbert, fa- 
miliarly called Hal of the Keep, he took his way 
thithes, while Little John returned to play the 
mptch. 

There was a general movement among the guests 
when Little John again entered the hostelry ; the 
number had been considerably augmented, and the 
news of Geoffrey Gurthfeld the Stalwart, being 
about to play a match with the quarter-staff with a 
stranger, was noised about from one to another, and 
several who had been sitting when the match was 
made, had run and fetched two or three friends to 
see it. Little John was surprised, undoubtedly not 
agreeably, at seeing such a quantity of visitors added 
to those he had left there, and he began to have slight 
misgivings himself, that out of the motley crew around 
him, there might be some officious knave who could 
recognise in him one that had been one of the stur- 
.diest foes in the late fray. It was but for a moment 
that this passed through his miud, and he resolved to 
let it have no influence upon him, further than in- 
ducing him to make use of every circumstance which 
miglit further the object with which he had come. 

He was placed, however, in no enviable situation, 
and many a man, boasting and possessing a good 
stock of courage, would have gljtdly excused himself 
from suoh a situation. Little John was not, however, 
one of this description— to say that he did not know 
what danger meant, would be false ; but the sense of 
it affected him differently to what it would have done 
others. It was but a difflpult strait in his idea, was 
viewed and treated as such, and almost inevitable 
death staring him in the face, would not have movetl 
him from coolly weighing and examining circumstances 
which would be likely to afltord a loophole for escape. 
There was no hurry or indecision in his conduct, ex- 
cepting upon those points upon which he was per- 
fectly unacquainted, and then he would readily give 
himself up to the guidance of those who did know 
them and could apply them, at the same time always 
reserving for lumpelf a clause to act for himself when 
they branched into paths with which he was ac- 
quainted. 

He glanced around the assembled people with a 
penetrating scrutiny, but with the air of apathy and 
indifference which the Indians ave so fasied for as- 
Burning. He was greetedby the assembly with some- 
thing like respect, a favo\i»lor which he had to thank 
h» person ; bo Tetunaed ikf^ salute bjr (t alight inclina- 



tion of the head, and seeking out his antagonist he 
advanced towardia him. When he stood in &ont of 
him, he said quietly — 

" Art thou prepared, sir Norman ?" 

" Ever ready, at any and ail times^ when «a an- 
tagonist callsy' replied Geofi&ey, springijo^ from his 
seat. 

'< Ere we begin," said Little John, " X s3)pu]d wish 
to peril something of mine own in this bout^ besides 
my head and limbs, if it be only that my good friend 
here, who has thought fit to hazard his coin on my 
ability, may not be the only one who loses a stake, 
should I be unfortunate enough to be beaten ; there- 
fore, Norman, I will hold thee five marks I give thee 
the first throw, and draw the first blood from thy 
crown, the winner to expend it in liquor upon those 
around us." 

"Agreed," cried Geoffrey, laughing boisterously ; 
" and, my stout yeoman, if thou givest me the first 
back fall or crack my orown, ere I have made the 
blood trickle down thy pate, I will double the sum." 

" Hurrah !" cried the guests, who had all to gain 
and nothing to lose. '*A gallant soul! A n^le 
heart !" 

This point having been decided, they commenoed 
fulfilling the conditions of the wager. They both 
divested their feet from all covering, and then 
Geoffrey stood with his back to the wall, whila a 
fellow mounted on a stool, placed a flat piece of wood 
upon his head, and from thence in a direct line to.tiie 
wall, where it was hold by one of the guests* Little 
John came and placed himself beneath it, and when 
he raised himself to liis proper height, and stood 
quite upright, he rsiscd the measure a good three 
inches ; it seemed to astonish everyone, Geoffirey not 
being the least — so much so did it, that he was asked 
again to stand to the wall ; he complied, the measure 
was appUed, and it was found to be true. 

" I am fairly beaten," said Geoffrey, with rather a 
mortified air ; "I acknowledge it ; yet I could have 
sworn I was at least as tall, and I am measured as six 
feet six inches, and you top me by three inches." 

" I call myself six feet six inches," said Little 
John. 

" You mean a short seven feet," said his backer. 
" That part of the wager is settled, at all events, and 
there is one of my flagons won ; now, I will wager it 
to half one that our yeoman wins the fall." 

" Taken !" cried two or three voices. 

" I do not take you all, but I will wager it twice." 

This was acceptec^; and then he turned round to 
the people with the purport of making a short speech, 
while Little John and Geoffrey restored their feet to 
their covered state. 

" My good friends," he began, " almost all here are 
known to each other, and the honest yeoman who has 
just won the first part of my wager is a sti<anger 
among us. Now, I know you all to be lovers of fair 
play, and therefore I am sure you will treat hi^n with 
that courtesy a stranger has a right to-expeet from us, 
seeing that no advantage is taken beoause we know 
him not, and giving him the benefit of any Uttle fayour 
his situation may demand, coiurtesy require, and our 
own honour dictate." 

" And he who acts contrary in this, showing foul 
play, may expect the full weight of my- rage," said 
Geoffrey ; " for my honour, too, is concerned in the 
stranger haying fair play, and woe to him who^ seeks 
to prevent it." 

" WeU said, gallant heart ! A Geoffrey 1" ori^ the 
guests. 

" I thank you, good folks, for your-kind iotentions 
ftnd your^oourtefl^, a»d- 1 will not timae it, ai^d will 
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show mj sense of your feeling towards me by endea- i " Although I do not consider it a fair back &1I, yet 
Tonring, to the best of my power, to win," said Little > as I did not beliere any one could have done such a 
John, when the clamour made by the guests' applause \ thing to me, I am content that portion of the wager 
had somewhat subsided. There was a shout for him \ shoidd be considered as won." 

raised, and then it was proposed to adjourn to an open s " Nay, friend Norman," replied Little John, " we 
space at the back of the hostel, to carry out the other \ of the borders consider that flmg the fairest back fiJl 
portion of the wager : it was no sooner agreed to than > we can give a man ; but Fll throw thee the other way 
it was put into execution. \ if thou thinkest it fairest — I would not win the wager 

The place chosen for the wrestling was an area of a > by thy allowance, but by fair superiority. Come, let 
considerable extent, and was used for dances and flutes s us begin again, if that fall hath not made thee faint.** 
and the celebration of festirals. Here the May-pole | •* Faint!** echoed Qeottrej, scornfully; "be it as 
was erected — one of the earliest and prettiest customs 5 you please, we begin again — this fall must decide it.'* 
we could boast of, but now almost obsolete. It was \ There was a great cavil and dispute when it was 
covered with a carpet of green turf, even and beauti- > seen that they were about to again try their strength 
folly green, and was admirably calculated for the pur- I for a fall ; those who had wagered upon Little John 
pose to which it was now applied. He who had > considering they had fairly won, while those who had 
backed Little John now busied himself in making the i lost, glad of any chance of recovering the money, con- 
spectators form a ring — he was assisted by two or \ tended that although Geoffrey fell flat on his back, 
three of Geoffrey's comrades ; and when everything > still it was not what was called a fair back fiUl ; but 
was arranged with satisfaction to idl parties. Little \ all agreed that Little John behaved very handsome in 
John and G^ffi*cy Gurtbfeld advanced to the centre i giving G^offi*ey another trial. The combatants again 
of the ring. The former had divested himself of his \ took firm hold of each other, and this time the struggle 
weapons and his gaimtlets, otherwise he had made no i was of short duration, for in a few minutes Geoffrey's 
change ; but Geoffrey had doffed his military habit, 5 legs came flying in the air, and his shoulders came to 
and appeared in a small doublet, tightly belted round < the ground with great force. 

the waist — his figure was thus displayed to more ad- > ** A back fall — a clear back fall — hurrah for the 
vantage than that of Little John, who wore a tunic of \ yeoman !" shouted he who had won by Little John's 
dark green, reaching to his knees, hiding half the i success. The losers said nothing ; and G^eoff^*ey, with 
fine limbs which supported his body. When they < a face betraying considerable chagrin, rose to try his 
met in the ring, each looked earnestly at the other. ^ skill with the quarter-staff. If Little John had had 
On Little John's face was settled a pleasing yet in- \ a doubt about winning at the wrestling, he had none 
different expression, as though he was going about any \ whatever at the staff. It was his favourite weapon — 
commonplace action; while the features of Geoffrey, \ indeed it was that of most foresters — but he had 
on scanning the make, the limbs, the sinews, and s actually, as a boy, been enthusiastically a follower of 
muscles of Little John, betrayed rather a nervous > it, pursued it with ardour, and acquired a proficiency 
anxiety, as if he knew he had no chance to throw away ^ in it almost incredible. He excelled in its use to the 
if he wished to win. \ same degree of perfection Bobin had already attained 

" I am ready," said Little John, with a smile, to } with his bow and arrow. He had studied it and 
Geoi&ey, after they had surveyed each other an s schooled himself to its attainment with untiring per- 
instant. ^ severance. No one within ten or fifteen mues of 

"And I," said Geoffrey, holding out his hand, which* s Gtemwell had attained any celebrity in the handling 
Little John took, and shook in a friendly manner ; ? of the quarter-staff but he sought him out, and, while 
and having done this, each made their grip, by laying \ yet a youth, never rested till he had defeated all. 
hold of their antagonist's shoulder and elbow. Each < Thus, when he found himself about to be opposed by 
tried the other in various ways, to find that to throw \ one who had only a commonplace skill in the use of 
the other was not easily to be effected ; they turned I the weapon, he laughed inwardly as he heard Geoffiey's 
round and round. At length, after several feints, ^ friends offering to wager freely upon their comrade. 
Geoffrey gave Little John's leg a desperate jerk with i He was satisfied as to the result ; and, as the waeera 
his foot, and threw all his force into the lunge he ^ were as readily accepted as offered^ he determined that 
made, in the hope of giving him a clear back fall. He I the?y should have a little play for their money. Ac- 
might as well have tried to. have moved a house. \ cordingly, the quarter-staffs having been measured 
Those around having witnessed that movement, ex- \ and found to be of equal length, and both Geoffrey 
pected to have seen Little John thrown ; they raised s and Little John refireshed with some strong ale, they 
a shout of anticipated triumph, but they were deceived; < stood forth to commence the play. Each held the 
and while neighbour was telling to neighbour that he > staff at the quarters, and raised it diagonally. Full 
thought the yeoman would have been thrown. Little < ten minutes elapsed ere either made a fair blow, and 
John, in his turn, began to exert his powers to give \ the expectations of the spectators having been wound 
Geoffrey the fall. It was then his extraordinary 5 up to the highest pitch, they began to manifest some 
strength was shown and noticed, for he had stood \ impatience ; but Geoffrey had already experienced 
immoveable when Geoffrey had used his greatest force, > enough of his antagonist's capabilities to throw a 
and now every one could see that the retainer was I chance away, and Little John had resolved to act 
straining every muscle to prevent Little John moving J upon the defensive, therefore little as yet was done, 
him to the right or left, yet he could not keep his \ At length Geoffi^ broke ground, and a quantity of 
ground, although his efforts to do it were tremendous. \ blows were given and stopped with great rapidity. 
Suddenly shifting his hand from his antagonist's elbow I Little John discovered that he had no mean player 
to his hip. Little John dropped on one knee ; at the \ opposed to him ; and, at the same time, Geoffrey 
same moment he hurled his competitor over his head, > having made some of his most skilful efforts, his most 
and he fell on his back with a terrific crash. Ere \ favourite ruse^ and, indeed, put into requisition all hia 
Geoflfrey's back had touched the ground, Little John \ knowledge of the game, and found himself stopped at 
was erect, and stood quietly awaiting the arising of < all points vrith the greatest ease, discovered that he 
his defeated opponent. Although the breath was ? had a thorough master for an antagonist, and it 
nearly shaken out of his body, and for a moment he I behoved him to exercise all the skill and caution he 
was Btunned, GeoflVey arose, and forcing a smile, said; \ was master of -to win the bout.:' To accompliBh this 
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he thought his best phm would be to act on the \ uproarious, and the losers not byanj means so noisy; 
defensive, draw his opponent out, and watch with the > still most of them had the honesty to acknowledge that 
closest attention that opportunity to deliver the blow < Little John had won well and. nobly, leaving himself 
which was to make him the winner. After a little > bejond all dispute GeofGresy*s superior. 



while Little John discovered this ; and, as he saw no 
prospect of getting Geoffrey off his guard so as to 
make him be well beaten before the decisive blow vras 
given, without he did it by degrees, he altered his 
resolution, and commenced on the offensive; and 



*' I have won this fiurly, without any covert or 
underhand work?" he said, appealing to the spec* 
tators. 

'* Aye, aye ; fiiir — all £eur. Hurrah for the forestar!*' 
they cried. 



perhaps it was more to his advantage, so £Eff as the < Little John laughed inwardly. His competitor vras 
opinion of the bystanders was concerned, to do this, > worthy of coping with ; it was something to master 
for by it he evinced himself to be a complete proficient s such an one as he, and consequently he felt gratified ; 
in the art. He commenced by making a series of \ but as it was not in his nature to insult a fiedlen foe by 
rapid feints, and then delivered a severe blow over I vaunting, boasting, or swaggering, he held his hand 
Geoffrey's legs before he knew whether a blow was < out in a friendly manner to Geofirey, in order to 
really on its way to him. This he took care should ] assist him to rise, but the other rejected it with a 
be distinctly given, that all the spectators should see \ sullen brow, and said bitterly — 
it, and at the same time see that it was done by skill \ " The day's yours this time ; it shall be but for a 
and not accident. Thrice in succession did he give a s short while, for I'll tear the laurels from thy brow ere 
blow in the same place without receiving one in return I thou'rt much older. I want not thy help, I have 
from Oeoftrej. His feints were so rapid and so na- > still strength enough to rise, and even to renew the 
tural that they almost bewildered his antagonist, for < fight in earnest, if thou showest thy teeth in a bragging 
they were new to him ; but when he got more accus- I grin unto me, although thou hast drawn first blood 
tomed to them, and prepared accordingly to stop the I and won thy wagers." So saying, he sprung to his 
real blow, or deliver one while a feint was being made, ? feet without assistance. 

Little John changed his mode, and commenced a com- I "Nay, never chafe, man," returned Little John; 
pletely different style of play, which proved as sue- \ " thou hast been defeated in a fair and lawful manner ; 
cessfid as its predecessor. Geoffrey had received | it would have been more strange if thou hadst won, 
about fifty blows without having returned one, or s seeing that I am expert at the use of the staff from 
suffering his temper to get the better of him ; at last, i great practice, and for the love I bear it ; besides, 
he resolved to attack, and try and wear his opponent s nature has fitted me to it, and we are all more or less 
out. He twirled his stafl^ dealt blows right and left, < gifted on some points — the quarter-staff's mine ; you 
whirled it about, dashed it here and there, his blows > have yours I don't doubt, and art one of the best at 
raining with such speed and force that his partisans ^ wrestling or quarter-staff I ever stood up to : you will 
were dbowing each other, following with eager eyes c meet with many that can't beat you, and yet beHeve 
every blow, and expecting each instant to be enabled 5 themselves very good players ; so, Norman, here's my 
to cry out with stentorian lungs — " Hurrah ! a < hand, I offer it with all sincerity as a friend, or, if 
Cheofffey — he's won ! he's won !" { you like it better, as a foe ; but I hold you no ill-will. 

Still they could not see that one blow had taken \ and I forewarned you I was well practised in the art 
effect. They observed wherever G^eoffrey's staff fell \ of quarter-staff playing." 

Little John's was invariably there to oppose it. It \ " Give me thy hand, forester," said Geoffrey after a 
was true there was a great noise from the staffs as | moment's hesitation, and then added with an air of 
th^ rattled against each other, but it was "great cry I frankness, " thou hast won well and fairly, and I hare 
and little wool." Little John backed here and there < no right to chafe because I have been defeated at my 
as Geofllrey dealt his blows, and the latter followed ? own weapons. I am not cur enough to cry because I 
him up step for step until he grew pretty well ex- \ have lost, but will bear it as becomes a man and a 
hausted, without having succeeded in hitting his \ soldier ; albeit, it is the first time I have been beaten, 
opponent. Immediately Little John felt the blows to I yet thou hast done it in so masterly a manner that I 
be less powerful and less frequent, he turned the < will not complain. There, good forester, is the grasp 
tables and attacked Geofl&^y, but with more effect ; J of a friend, and give me thy name that I may re- 
fer although the latter played and stopped exceedingly I member the title of him who was the first to thrash 
well, still he received a vast many blows, until his \ Geoffrey Gurthfeld." 

legs and sides grow terribly sore. Idttle John would s "I shake hands with all honesty, Norman, and my 
have continued it much longer, for he had warmed up \ name thou shalt at some other time be in possession 
into the spirit of it, but he remembered Robin Hood > of. At present I do not wish to let it out of my own 
and the difficulty he should have in getting quit of his < keeping." 

present companions, and so he resolved to finish him ? ** As thou wilt, forester ; but let me correct thee of 
off, but to do it in style ; he therefore ceased his \ one mistake. My name is Geoffrey Gurthfeld, I am 
violent play, and again they stood opposed to each \ by birth a Saxon, and not Norman as you have 
other as they had before a blow was struck. He then s hitherto styled me ; however, I have been away many 
began to work his feints ; to appear to be striking at < years from England, and in Normandy much of the 
different parts with extraordinary quickness. When I time ; therefore, I may have some of the Norman in 
he believed he had thoroughly confused Q^offirey, he i my bearing, but not by my will." 
made a feint at his legs with such an appearance oil "If we are to be friends, I am glad thou art no 
reality that Gteoffrej shifted his guard with rapidity I Norman ; we may meet again, perhaps, and under 
to receive it ; he left his head unguarded, and the next < more friendly circumstances — I hope we may, and 
instant he lay sprawling upon the ground with a > then you will probably find me more communicative ; 
broken pate, the blood flowing fireely from his fore- \ but having settled this question of length, strength, 
head. The blow had been so clearly given, and under \ and science, let us distribute the ale we combated for." 
Buchpeculiar circumstances, that it created the highest s "Agreed," returned Geoffrey, and he gave the 
admiration in all the beholders. \ necessary orders to the host ; there was much re- 

" Hurrah for the forester— -the bold yeoman!" andjjoicing among the partakers, especially those who 
twenty caps were flung in the air. The vnnners were \ had vron their wagers ; the merits and demerits of 
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etch were oanraseed, and tibeir healths drank up- 
roariously. Little John began at length to grow 
anzioua to get away, for he had so many admirers 
among the company, whose skins were fuU of ale, that 
he feared, if they observed him depart, they would 
follow in a train. Now tbis would be in the highest 
degree disagreeable ; for he had made himself suffi- 
ciently notorious already to hazard his prospect of 
success in the undertaking for which he hadeKpreasly 
Tisited Nottingham, and, therefore, his principal 
object was to steal away quietly and unnoticed ; but 
Geofirey, who had washed his head and h»d it dre^eed, 
kept cloAe to him ; not a moyement could he make but 
Gi^ffrey took notice of it ; and ultimately he saw that 
he must enlist the aid of his late antagonist, if he wished 
to escape from these new found friends, fie tried 
several times, but ineffectually, to withdraw; there 
was always some would-be-officious friend to exdiaim, — 

" How now, whither away, noble foreater ? — I am 
with thee, good yeoman, thou'rt journeying my road 
I know ; when thou goest I will keep thee company, 
bold heart." 

It was of no use seeking to excuse himself they 
would take no denial ; so at last, when the time drew 
nigh for him to meet Kobin, he said in a whisper to 
Geoffrey, — 

" Thou hast proffered friendship to me — thou canst 
serye me now." 

" In what way ? tell me that, and believe it done," 
replied he. 

" I would be quit of these swilling talkers, these 
roisterinsf villains ; I wish to leave tliis place alone, 
and unobserved, but tlie rogues stick to me like the 
juice of the pine-tree to feathers ; canst thou not 
assist me to get clear of them ?" 

^ Aye ! most wiUingly will I, but there is but one 
way." 

^' Name it." 

** You must with me to Nottingham Castle — they 
dare not follow us farther than the draw-bridge ; and 
then you can with me to my sleeping-i-oom, and I'll 
guarantee that thou quittest the castle unobserved by 
any prying knave." 

" That is the only way ?" 

'* It is ; because, thou hast signalized thyself, these 
fools will stick to thee, walk with thee, in order tiiat 
they may be seen in thy company, and cry * look you, 
neighbour, you met me yesternoon, I was with — who, 
marry ? why, who bu^ he who conquered Geoffrey 
Gurthfeld, he is my friend;' so, honest forester, thou 
must 'een submit in thy turn, and if thou would' st 
escape the prattUng and prying of these dogs, you 
must do as I say." 

"What does the dial say, host?" asked Little 
John of that personage, as he trotted about supplying 
orders. 

** It is turned of two," was the reply. 

"And how long shall we be ere we reach the 
castle ?" he demanded of Geoffrey. 

" By three we can be there easily." 

Liti le John mused for a short time, and as he per- 
ceived it was the only way to accomplish his object, 
he reluctantly said to Geoffrey — 

" Well, it must be as you have planned it ; I have 
no alternative. Let us away.'' 

** With all my heart ; I am ready now/* 

Little. John gathered up his wei^ns, and Qeo&rej 
bade his firiends adieu; twenty, were upon their feet 
directly he uttered this, and pretended they must 
away too ; but he requested their attention for a 
moment ere he departed, and having obtained it, said 
iu a firm voice, — 

" Friends, I must leave you ; thiawiorthj fosesl^ep 



aecompaniea me, but no one else — ^understand me, mo 
one eisA. 1 have been surrounded by quite eviough 
friends to-day to desire their presence on n^ way to 
the castle ; therefore, I sliall consider any one who 
follows me now, does it to dog and insult me, and if 
I catoli them, by the Holy Saints but they shall smart 
for it" 

" But we live that way, it is our way," said two or 
three melancholy voices in a faint mumbling tone. 

"Aye, possibly,'* retiumed he; "but tho^ who do, 
will favour me by sitting a short time after I l^ave, 
and those who don't, and may take it into their heads 
to follow me, must take the consequences. A fair 
day, friends, to you alL'* 

farewells were exchanged, and when Little John 
bade them adieu they gave him a tremendous hurrah 
to help him on his path ; but bearing in mind the 
warning delivered by Geoffrey with such earnestness, 
there was no one left the hostelry to attend them ; 
and thus did these two huge men, late opponents, 
but now friends, stroll up the town together, in the 
direction of Nottingham Castle. 



CHAPTER lY. 

*' Do but look on her eyes* they do Kfi^ht 

All that Love*6 world compriseth 1 
Do but look on her hair— it is brijrht 

Ab Lovers star when it rlseth 1 
Do but mark— her forehead's smoother 

Than words that sooth herl 
And from her arched brows, sach a frrace 

Sheds itself through the face I 
As alone these triumphs to the lite 
All the gain, all the good of the eLemtnts* strife.'* 

BkN JONSON. 

^HEN Eobin Hood quitted Little John, he 
i^A sought, as he intended, the residence of 
j2^ the parents of Grace Mny. With the locality 
he was acquamtcd, but not with any of the waya, save 
by report ; but, if description would make acquj^int- 
auce, he might be said to be intimately acquaii>ted 
with them. Ho had not seen the " bonnie Grace 
May," of whom ho had so frequently heard); said his 
curiosity had been so excited by the warm and vivid 
descriptions of Hal of the Keep, tha^ many times he 
had resolved to pay a visit to Nottingham, if it was 
but to satisfy the curiosity. He was now in a way to 
gratify it, but not in a mood. The recent loss of his 
father weighed heavily upon his spirits, and when he 
arrived at the house, he craved admittance with a 
jGoeling of indiiibrence as to whether Grace May or her 
grandmother opened the door to him. As he stood 
waiting an for answer to his summons, he hummed an 
air, quite unconscious of doing it, beingatthe timedeeply 
lost in thought. Such ia the power of habit. Bobin 
Hood was naturally of a gay and lively disposition, 
and whenever alone, was in the habit of singing ballads 
or humming airs, learned firom his fibster-father^ and 
many composed by himself. Although his mind, was 
crowded with sad thoughts, yet he imknowingly-gave 
way to the habit, until his quick ear detected an 
approaching footstep bounding along. The door 
hastily opened, and a voice, exceedingly musioal* and 
enriched by the sweet latigh that accompajnied. it^ 
exolaimed : — 

" I knew, Hal, you'd come this morning ; I said 

r Oh! I beg your pardon. I thought — % didn*t 

know," said Grace Mfay, for it was the Uttle dauise^ 
and blushed prodigiously, as well she might, for she 
Idirew herself into Eobrn's anna, and ho leoeiTod a* 
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kiss ere the eUscovery was msde. "Bi^ wtA nthir j ** No. I am never afraid to vtter what I think, 
astonished at his reception, and the yottng ladj dis- \ Besides, whatever I may fancy, it cairmot tdSect the 
engaged herself ere he conld nnderstand who it was > remark I hare just mAde. The kdy at Gumwell 
emhraeing him, or perceiy© half her beauties. There s Hall, as you term her, has »o diffci^ent a Style of 
is no doubt she need not have hurried herself on his i beauty to yours, that it admits [of no comparison 
account, had he observed the remarkably laughing blue I with thine ; you are each the most beautiful of your 
eyes, the pretty lips — small, and such a pink ! the fair < style. But this sounds like flitfttery, so I ytill change 
hair, hanging down in long ringlets, far more graceful > the subject." 

than any tendrils the vine ever put forth, or the form $ " Pray do, and utter a little truth." 
that combined all these treasures in one^being. She I " Thank you, fair damsel," said Bobin, with a 
appeared embarrassed almost to a painful degree ; < smile. " Perhapa you will utter a Httld truth in 
besides, she was disappointed, and there apptor^ aH i answer to this question. How came you to throw 
expression over her features as if she was ready to ? yourself into my arms without so much as glancing 
burst into a flood of tears. I at me to see if I was Hal, or your glrandfather, or 

" I beg your pardon," she repeated. ^ some griffin ?" 

" Nay," ffldd Bobin, iii as kind a voice as he could I " You are very rude. But I will tell you to save 
assume, " I have to beg yours, for not being the per- i my own credit. You were humming an air which is 
son you ezp^etied." s always in HaFs mouth ; I heard you ais I crossed the 

G-race raised her eyes in wonder at this sally, and < floor, and supposed at once that, as I never heard 
then she smiled — a little confusion being still appa- ? any other than Hal sing it, it could be none but him. 
rent. > I dare say you think me vei-y forward in my condnd:-, 

" May I know why yon have summoned me ? " she \ but Hal and I have known each other from children j 
asked. s we are like brothers and sisters when we meet — " 

" I am a very particular Mend of him you mistook \ " Pray make no excuse. I do not wonder at Hal 
me for," he replied, " even Halbert Lindsay. Cir- \ thinking himself the luckiest and happiest dog in the 
cumst&nces prevent my seeking him at the castle, and < world, nor that your name should be mixed up with 
your mistake is sufficient to satisfy me that he will be \ every sentence he utters." 
here. May I crave admittance until he comes ?" s "And yet you would not ehange with him," sadd 

" It shall be readily granted. All Hal's &iends will \ Ghrace, with a merry laugh, 
find a welcome here. Pray come in." 5 " Why, that is — " Bobin wa« rather embarrassed, 

Bobin entered, and a stool was speedily placed for \ he could not say he would, he felt so satisfied that 
him, and a stoup of ale and eatables set before him. I Marian's equivalent did not exist, and yet to tell a 
The maiden was neatly attired, and exceedingly \ young damsel he'd rather have another than her, was 
pretty, bustling about, and doing everything which I awkward ; his embarrassment lasted but a momeiit, 
she thought might add to liis comfbrt. s and he answered quietly : — 

" Have you walked far P " she inquired. ^ ** My fair Qrace, when we have placed our afi'ections 

" From a little village to the left of Mansfeld." 5 upon one object, are dazzled by its beauty, and glorify 

" Oamwell ? '* i its work, we cannot bring ourselvesto believe itcanhave 

" Yes. Do you know it ? " > an equal ; still we can believe that Others may be 

" Oh ! yes— that is, I have never been there, but I almost as fortunate as ourselves, and on looking upon 

HaVs foster-sister lives there, and Hal goes over to i you, I still repeat it ; you might fancy the * lady of 

see her now and then, and when he returns he tells > Gamwell ' to be fortunate when yOu look at me. 

me everything about her and everybody there, and \ Mind, this is but supposition — " 

the place itself. Ah ! I know it as well as if I had \ Grace nodded, and laughed. 

been there dozens of times. I know you, too, in the I "And yet, although you thought So, you Would not 
same way." > change Hal for me." 

" You do ? " « Oh ! no," uttered Grace, quickly. « But I would 

** Yes — you arc Bobin Hood ! I am sure you are, ^ not tell him so, it might make liim vain." 
because you arc exactly like what Hal says of you — I " Then you will not think me rude, or a blind bat, 

ttil and straight, large dark eyes, and so hand " < if I should not wish to change.'* 

Here the young lady remembered what she was I " On the contrary, I shall like you the better, 

saying, and to whom she spoke ; she therefore per- \ becfause you have the honesty to tell me the truth ; 

formed a blush of the very choi6est rosy tint. Bobin \ and somehow I feel flattered by it, because you don't 

laughed and said — ' s think me fool enough to be deceived by smooth 

" Hal's kind feelings have made him over-coloiu* his \ and honied words. Ahd I will tell you, I think the 

description of me, but he has not succeeded in doing > lady at Qtimwell fortunate, because you are quite as 

as much when he described you to me.** \ good-looking as Hal — and I do thmk dear Hal so 

" He said nothing spiteful of me, I am sure.'* I handsome. And I am told you can do wonders with 

" No ; he said you were one of the prettiest, sweetest I your bow and arrow, and are very clever and knowing 

little creatures in the irhole wy)rid." \ too, quite beyond your years.** 

•*Andyou didnot beHeve him? " 5 "I have to thank some good firiend for this very 

" Yes, I did. But I find my mistake.*' < kind report of me, but you will hear others speak 

" I am glad you tell the truth.*' > difierently. However, whatever my acts, I mean 

*' Yes, for I BAd I ought not to have believed him, \ honestly: and Grace May, if you should hear my 

as instead of being &ne of the prettiest, you are ike I name bespattered with foul words, before you judge 

prettiest.** \ of me, hefar both sides. With regard to shooting 

' ** Only not foolish ehottgh to bdieve one word of it, \ with the bow, I cmi onfy shy, as Little John says trf 

nor you either. Besides, there*s Maude Lindsay, who > his quarter-stafl*, *I am expert at it by great practice, 

was called the beauty of the castle— and there's another \ and i^ature fits us all to be expert at some one thing.' 

at Gftmwell Hall, too. Aha! Hal has told me all. I Having teplied to your pretty speech in my favour, 

I know, I know. And pray don*t you think Aer fSar ? will yoti be good enough not to metatioii to amy one 

handsomer thian I ? To be sure yon do, only you are \ that I fab here. I wish iny visit to be kept entii^y 

afintid to lay so.** , -»> s secret to tdl Init Hal." 
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" CSertainly. I wonder Hal does not come ; he is 1 1 found jou had not heen, I guessed you would come 
always here before this.*' i here ; here I came, and here I found you." 

" He will be here, I haye no doubt. Lovers > " Those prisoners are the cause of my risit," said 
are ever impatient when the appointment is not I Bobin. " There is one among them I must rescue, 
kept." \ even WiU Scarlet." 

"And very natural too, is it not?" asked Grace, s "He among them!" said Hal, with surprise, 
with her laughing eyes sparkling like sapphires. i " How came he there? " 

Bobin gave a very coraial assent, and the conversa- > " He was of the party who attacked the crusaders ; 
tion was carried on in the same pleasant strain for < we mistook them for Baron Eitz Alwine and a party 
an hour. At length there was a hurried rap at the > of retainers ; we imderstood that he was to land at 
door, an air was rather loudly hummed, and Ghrace \ the coast nearest here, and come through Derby* 
flew to admit the comer. This time it was HaL The \ shire, Mansfeld, and so on, to Nottingham." 
presence of Bobin did not restrain the embrace, I " You ! " uttered HaL " Why, then it was your 
which was given and received with evident pleasure, i party who attacked the crusaders ? " 
and our hero was pleased to see that after the first I " Even so," returned Bobin. 

pouting inquiry as to the cause of Hal*s having I " Whew ! " replied Hal, in a long whistle. " Then 
exceeded his appointed time, Grace did not even \ it was you whom they talk about, when they men* 
affect to be angry with him, or the least disposed to \ tioned one who picked them off with his arrows in 
quarrel, but treated him as she would have done, had \ such style ! It turned out a hard afikir for you, 
he been exact to a minute. > though." 

" So, Bobin, you are here, my bonnie bowman. < " It did, indeed ; my foster-father was killed by an 
How*s Maude ? " \ axe," replied Bobin, with a sudden burst of grief. 

" Not very well, but not ilL" \ " Poor Gilbert Hood killed— I am sorry for that," 

'* I am sorry she is not well. I shall come over \ said Hal, with a tone of commiseration. And as he 
and see her. I knew you were here, that is, I guessed I perceived how painful the mention of it was to Bobin, 
you were ; I'll tell you why. I left the castle early \ he turned off the subject, and said, "And bonnie Will 
this morning, on an errand to the foot of the town ; > Scarlet a prisoner I I wish I had known it before." 
as I returned, on my way here, I heard a gossip say, < " I must relieve him. I came here for that puroose, 
as he hurried along, there was a quarter-staff match \ and I go not until I have tried hard to effect it, Hal ; 
about to be played between Geoffirey Gurthfeld — 5 therefore, I wish you to introduce me into the castle, 
giant Geoffrey, as we call him — you know Geoffrey, i and see what can be done for him. I know you will 
Grace, well — between him and a forester, so I thought > aid me in this, Hal ! I have calculated upon you, and 
I'd just see a bit of the fun — " < I am sure that you will not disappoint me." 

•* And I waiting here for you, expecting you, sir," > " All that I can do for his rescue you may be sure 
interrupted Grace, with a pretty pout. \ I will, for his kindness to Maude. Many's the time 

"Yes," returned Hal, "but I did not expect to stay | she has told me of it, and I have only wished for the 
a minute, so I ran up to the Flagon, where it was to I chance of returning it. Now I have it, I will do all 
be played, and sure enough there was a crowd i that can be done for him. We will to the castle ; I 
assembled on the green, at the back of the hostel. I ? can easily take you in without question, but must still 
edged my way in, and just arrived in time to see \ be cautious, for the baron has returned, and he has 
the forester throw Geoffrey over his head. Geoffrey, \ began his old roaring, impatient tricks again — here, 
Grace, think of that — threw him clean over his head ; j there, and everywhere, swearing and shouting, makin g 
they were wrestling then, but there was some dispute, \ the whole castle too hot to hold us and himself too." 
and to it they went again. Who should the forester I " Is the Lady Christabel with him?" eagerly inquired 
be, butXittle John, actually Little John ; so I knew I Bobin. 

you were somewhere in the town; I looked for you all > "No," returned Hal, "he has only brought his 
over, but could not see you, and I would not speak to i confessor with him. All the rest who attended him 
Little John, because he was so much engaged ; besides, \ were strangers to us." 
I could not get near him. Well, I saw him throw s " You can learn nothing of Allan Clare ?" 
Geoffi-ey on his back, and then they went to quarter- i " Not a word — there is no one to ask. I have no 
staff. Now, I know what Little John can do with > idea even where my Lady Christabel is, nor has any 
that, so I came away. I ran up to the castle to see if ^ one else. I know she went to Normandy, and we 
you had been there, but they said no." J only suppose that she entered a convent there. 

"You did not inquire for me by name!" cried i Probably Allan is aware of this, and keeps in the, 
Bobin, with a sudden start that startled Hal, made I neighbourhood." 

Grace jump, upset the ale, and produced a loud bark- 5 " It is probable. I hope his love will be rewarded." 
ing from a dog which, till then, lay extended asleep at i " And that of all true lovers, too," chimed in Grace 
the table's foot. ] May. 

"No," replied Hal, when the confusion subsided, \ "I hope so most sincerely," exdaimed Bobin, who 
" trust me for that ; your name is still kept in ? had a personal interest in the wish, 
strong remembrance there ; besides, the baron returned s " Well," said Hal, after bestowing a most affectionate 
yesterday, and were he to know you were within \ look upon his sweetheart for her remark, " whatever 
reach, he would provide for you for life, as he is > we have to do for WiU Scarlet had better be done at 
about to do for some persons who were brought in < once, for they are to be sent to London tc-night, to be 
prisoners, the other night, hy some crusaders who \ dealt with according to the King's pleasure, 
have just arrived from the Hol^ Land ; they were I " Ah ! then we must be stirring. I have to meet 
vassals of the baron's, and, on their arrival in England, \ Little John at the drawbridge of the castle at three, 
came direct here ; they were attacked by outlaws as I to decide upon what course to pursue." 
they came through Sherwood, but they defeated them, \ " It is near that hour now, so we had better be off., 
and made half a dozen prisoners. No, I merely asked > You will not quarrel with me for leaving you, Ghrace ?" 
if any one had inquired for me, for I know you are \ asked Hal, deprecatiugly. 

bold enough to go up there, without the slightest fear I " Not on such an errand, dear Hal," returned she. 
of being captured and thrown into a dungeon. .When < " I was thinking that to the many good qualities you. 
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joQ abo earn the title ? do, Htl. Think not of me i 



: Hal, in : 
euonUiwcn 




I to be the lockiest and happiest dog in The worldl" 
I exclaimed Bolnn. I 

1 dBU«>t, be»t little anfd that { '^TitenJ gOKwmj irUbjoa," uiAaTKe,h,ii^iias. 
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while a rosy blush mantled her £Edr cheeks and fore- 
htod. " "i ou pay females generally a bad compliment 
by praising so highly a proper feeling in one of them." 

After a little more of this badinage, Hal gave Grace 
a quantity of kisses, Kobin bade her farewell, and they 
departed on their way to the castle. As they drew 
near towards it, Hal suddenly exclaimed, — 

** Look there, Robin ! There is Little John and 
Gteoffrey Gurthfeld going lovingly up to tho castle 
together." 

« Ha !" cried Robin, « that if Little John ! How'e 
this ? What can be the meaning of it V* 

" I*d wager my head Geoffrey bat oonoeiYed a sudden 
affection for him, and if taking him up for a drinking 
bout. Geoffrey ii a hearty fellow, but not over 
prudent. He Imowf little or nothing of the baron ; 
and if he commences any of his noisy roistering — for 
he is very uproarioof over his cups — he will have the 
baron at his collar. Now, if this should take place, 
and my Lord Fits Alwine, as usual, get in a passion 
and strike G«offlpey, if Geoffrey is drunk he'll throw my 
lord the baron out of the window, as sure as my name 
is Hal." 

" We maj *jnift to Little John to prevent that j he 
is very pnident when he has anything to do, and he 
will have need of it all, for the castle is quite strange 
to him ; he will not throw away one grain of caution." 

" Look, Bobin, he's making signals to you— he seee 
you then P" 

** Ah ! I am to wait back — he's going into the 
castle." Bobin exchanged signals with him, and then 
Little John and Oeo&rej having rather increased their 
pace, arrived at the drawbridge and passed over it. 

" I have told him that I am going into the castle 
and will meet him in there," said Robin. 

" At what time ?" inquired Hal. 

" That we must leave to chance." 

" Very well then. Now you must with me — I can 
take you into the buttery, and I will ascertain by 
some means where the prisoners are situated, who has 
got the care of them, whether we can't steal the keys, 
and liberate at least Will Scarlet. If we should 
succeed, we must again thread the subterranean 
passages, which I know as well, aye, better than the 
upper part of the castle ; and once in the forest—" 

" I'll give them leave to catch us if they can," said 
Bobin. 

" So I fhould think," replied Hal with a Inugh ; 
then led the way to the drawbridge — it was lowered 
at his call ; he pat sed over, followed closely by Robin, 
and once more our hero fouud himself within the 
walls of Nottingham Castle. 

Little John had done his best to improve the 
opportunity Geoffrey's company afforded him, and 
had not been in the castle half an hour ere he foimd 
out where tome of the prisoners were placed, and he 
fondly hoped that Will's dungeon might be one of 
them. GeoflBrey was more commxmicative to him 
when he was in the castle than he was to his friends 
in the hostelry, and acknowledged that he had been 
guarding three that morning. 

" One of them is qxiite a youth, rather a remarkable 
looking one," said he. 

" Indeed !" said Little John, affecting indiffbrenoe, 
"in what way?" 

"In three things— his light red hair, hie larce blue 
e;^es, and his sullen temper. * The bavon haf heen in 
nis cell, which is on the ramparts, this morning, while 
I was on duty, but I don't fancy he got a word out of 
him, for he came away raving, spluttering, and 
swearing, talking about hanging him on a tall 
gallows." 

1 "That's poor WiU safe enough," muttered Little 



John. "Do you know if he's wounded P periiape 
that may make him sullen." 

" Not a bit — he's as sound as you are ; no, it's the 
temper of the young colt." 

"So you keep cells on the ramparts, eh? that 
is unusual." 

" No, not in England ; but I have seen dungeons 
in some of the castles in Normandy which almost 
make me shudder to think upon." 

" I suppose tiiere are oeUs in the ramparts at each 
wingP" 

**yefl, but they are not all fit for use now ; that 
youth I wff just telling you o( he*s got a comfortable 
cell enough on the western wing." 

" Is it possible— on the western wing P" 

" Yes, you may see it from this loophole ; there, 
that's it ; you sec a kind of grated loop to let in light, 
and a small door beneath it ?" 

" Ah, I see it ! And he's put in there, if he ?" 

"Yes, he's there, as snug as any one need be." 

" And no chance of escape, I'll be bound j a barred 
door, a grated window, and sentries — ah, a strict 
watch!" 

" St. Thomas k Becket direct you, forester ! No, 
you are mistaken ; if he had friends outside, he might 
get out, though I question if he could get away 
unperceived ; the bolt of the door is on the outside 
and easily drawn, but unless they kept quite away to 
the eastern wing, they must be discovered," 

" But why the eastern wing ?" 

" Oh ! because that is rarely frequented — it is not 
inhabited ; it is haunted, and so nobody goes near it ; 
therefore it might be well managed that way." 

" Ah ! I see you are clever at these things ; but with 
all that, on looking round at thif castle, I am sure 
you could not get them out without passing the 
drawbridge, and so at last you must be discoTered." 

" Not I. One unacquainted with the localities like 
you, for instance, might, but I should not, for there 
are passages beneath which lead to the forest, tho' I'll 
honestly acknowledge I don't know my way through 
them. At the very extreme of the eastern wing, 
in one of the chambers which are uninhabited, there 
is a window wide enough for me to creep through ; it 
if a short drop to the water in the moat; beneath it 
is a buttress which is worn away by age ; you might 
get down that, and in the water at its foot lies a huge 
block of wood, this you might straddle across and 
reach the other side safely and unperceived, for none 
of the look-outs command that spot ; once on the 
other side, of course you must trust to your heels. 
That's the way an escape might be managed from 
Nottingham Castle." 

" It seems easy," said Little John, musingly. 

"And is no harder than it seems," returned 
Geoffrey, with a smile. " But, good forester, I must 
leave you for a time ; you will not mind being left 
here alone ; I have a few duties to attend to ; I shall 
be back anon. In the meantime, if you have any wish 
to stroll about the castle, you mav amuse yourself ; 
and, should any one speak to or mterrupt you, the 
pass-word is — * Freely and fairly.' You may, there- 
fore, if you like i^ better than sitting here, stroll 
about, and do just as you like." 

" I am much obligea to you,'* said Little John, as 
Geofibry lefb him. 

"And you shall have something to be much obliged 
for, thou Saxon hound !" muttered Geoffrey, grinding 
liis teeth, as he quitted the room. " The churl thinks 
jne one of his Saxon fierfs, I suppose, but he shall find 
me a true Norman ; ne shall not walk away and boast 

that Geoffrey Gurth Pshaw! I spit at their' 

Saxon name — that Geoffrey Yanterie was foiled and 
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beat«n by a Saxon dog ! The fiend's curse upon i a passage, then through a chamber, sometimes up- 
my failing limbs — to serve me such a trick ! — I, that \ stairs, sometimes down, and as all the rooms were 
neyer bent to man before ! But I have meshed him > connected with each other bj corridors and staim, 
as completely as ever fish was. What, my stout < in following one passage and its windings he arrived 
forester has come to release his Mends, eh? This is i on one flight, then ascended to descend. Shortly - 
one of the knaves, I have no doubt, that attacked the l alter this he began to be weary of this perambulation, 
crusaders in the forest. Well, he shall have a voyage \ when he passed along a corridor which was terminated 
in his Majesty's service, if my knife fails to reach him. I by a door. Up he walked to the door, it was just ajar ; 
How eagerly he swallowed the bait ! My life on't ! \ he opened it, walked in, and beheld himself in the 
we shall find him at the western wing. I am glad, > sitting apartment of an elderly man, who was seated 
too, I directed him to the eastern wing, for it is quiet I in a large chair, busily engaged in arranging some 
there, and he can have my blade in his ribs without ^ bags in a large box ; as he made some noise in his 
much ado. I will let him get a bit of a start, and s occupation and Little John walked very lightly, his 
then I will set the castle dogs on his track ; when I presence remained unnoticed for a short time, 
they have opened and are in full chase, I will stop the > Little John perceived that the little old man was not 
game short, and then, Saxon hind, pay you what I ^ aware that he had a visitor, and he employed the 
owe you. S'death ! how sore my limbs are — Satan i time until the discovery was made, in speculating 
never spare me if I spare him !" \ who this could be, and whether he should address 

Mumbling and muttering, he pursued his way, \ him. He had the pass word ; he could say he 
resolving ~ after a short time had elapsed, and he was I was a visitor going to take a stroll upon the ramparts 
quite satisfied that Little John was on his way to the < and had lost his way ; he had little doubt that he 
turret on the western wing — to lay the whole of his \ should be directed correctly, and then it rested with 
conversation and his speculations before Baron Fitz \ him to make such use of the time as to render futile 
Alwine, expecting to be handsomely rewarded, and if \ any treachery Geoffery might be guilty of. He had 
not, he should at least have the satisfaction of being s scarcly arrived at this conclusion, when the old 
revenged. \ gentleman raised his head to take one of a pile of 

Little John, when Geoffrey had departed, sat a few > money bags resting on the table, in order to deposit 
minutes and mused ; he looked up every now and \ it in the chest ; the form of Little John as he did this 
then to the turret which he understood to contain his I just caught his eye, and then he turned his full gaze 
cousin Will, and then in the direction Geoffrey had I upon him ; the scrutiny was anything but satisfactory, 
taken. \ It would have been unpleasant to any one. He was 

"I wish," he uttered slowly, * among the other 5 putting away his money, flattering himself no one wai 
things I have practised, I had studied to read men's \ near ; had given the strictest orders he should not be 
thoughts in their faces, I should never have exerted l disturbed the whole afternoon, when suddenly he 
it more than just now. This Geoffery may be a s observes a tall stout forester — outlaws were a species 
honeit, well-meaning fellow, but I don't think so ; | o^ forester — armed to the teeth, standing close to 
people are not so ready to be bosom friends with those I him. He started, as might naturally be expected, 
who have foiled them in some favourite quality ; for < and opened his eyes as widely as they would go ; 
my part, if I didn't quarrel with the man who could > and then in a voice not very forte, being rather tamed 
beat me at quarter-staff, I shouldn't be over friendly j by surprise, he demanded — 

with him, though I wouldn't seek his harm. I don't \ " Who are you ? How came you here ? What do 
think this Geoffrey's professions to me are all real; s you want ?" He perhaps asked this mildly, because at 
however, I shall see, and if they a'nt, why let him keep I the moment it flashed across his mind, that the 
free of my arm and staff, for so sure as I am a Saxon, > ghosts of King Harold and William Rufus, were re- 
and that is very certain, I'll trounce him in such a < ported to wander about the world in the garb of 
way he shall never forget Little John while he Uves. > foresters, and this stranger had come before him 
I got the situation of Will's prison clearly out of him, s without making the slightest noise, and in defiance of 
and yet I doubt him ; he was too eager to describe it I the orders he had giveu. 

to be sincere ; still I believe poor Will to be up there, I "I am a visitor to Geoffrey Gurthfeld ; I have lost 
and I may as well let him know I am near him ; I am < my way in the passages, and want to go upon the 
in the cage, and I must do the best to get out of it. \ western wing." 

Let me see — he did not tell me how I was to reach S "Oh !" returned the little man with a groan of 
that western wing, but I dare say some of the corri- \ relief. "Harkye, my fine forester, for you are the 
dors over head will take me to it — at least, I'll try." s finest of your breed I ever saw ; you're a visitor to 

So soliloquizing, off he started to endeavour to I Geoffrey Gunhfeld, you tell me, and I dare be sworn 
thread his way through the galleries and corridors > are expert at your weapons ?" 

above. After he had traversed several, he besjan to j "As a forester should be," returned Little John, 
grow bewildered, and to fear that he had lost his way. ) wondering at the turn his speech took. 

" It is strange," he muttered as he proceeded, en- s "Most like you have a mind to change a forest 
dearouring to imagine the plan of the building, " how \ coat for a solcher's accoutrements ; I am the Baron 
nature fits us for some things, others for things quite I Fitz Alwine, and gave orders no soul was to come 
different ; now, place me in a forest, even a strange one, i near me this afternoon, but you have broken in upon 
and I'll work a path to the point I want, as true as if > me, by accident, it is true ; and if you are not a fool 
one wag out for me, for there are signs and marks by \ it shall be a fortunate accident for you. Will you be 
which to guide your steps, and those who have passed j a trooper in my service ?" 

their days in the green wood know how to use them ; s "Oh ! you are the Baron Fitz Alwine, are you?** 
but in a place like this, who's to tell which is the path, I said Little John, suddenly coming to a decision, 
or what is to direct you ; passages here, rooms there, > Walking up to the door, he closed it and shot the 
galleries and stairs in all parts, and yet I dare say < bolt ; he then drew from his belt a long strip of deer* 
there are many now who could go to any part as easy j hide, which he held up to the baron with a quiet 
as I could go through Sherwood ; well, well, I sup- \ laugh and said — " Do you see this ?" 
pose it's ordered so, or else it would not be." < The baron nodded, with something like misgiving 

He had rambled about for some time, now along \ in his aspect. 
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" This is a thong of deer-hide ; I am never without \ " That sounds plausible and well, my lord baron : 
it, it always comes in uselul. Now I have a favour to i to my simple thinking, it is a marvelloTis round-about 
tak of you, and if you refuse it me. Til hang you up by i way of managing the affair. I am a plain man, used 
the neck to that piece of fiirniture, without a > to forest ways ; one rule of ours is never to go round 
moment's hesitation, until you are dead — nothing can j about to gain an object, when it is to be had by going 
save you — I can keep that door against twenty meu I direct at it ; so, if you please — or if you don't it is aU 
with these weapons ; I don't mind losing my own I the same — you will accompany me to the fellow who 
life, but you shall perish b^ore me.'* I has the charge of my friends, order them to be re- 

" Insolent hound !" and a variety of other ex- I leased, and suffer them to depart free and unmolested.*' 
pmsions rose to Fitz Alwine's lips, but when he looked I '* You doubt me ?" 

at the huge frame of little John, they sunk very ^ '* Inasmuch as you are a Norman mongrel, I will not 
quickly down again, and in a feont voice he asked — i trust you. But, to set aside any doubts of fche &ith 
""Wbat is it ?'* I of your word I might hold — and, believe me, they are 

•* The release — '* \ neither slight nor unfounded— I will keep close to your 

At this moment a footstep cam« hurriedly along the > side ; the first symptom of treachery I perceive on your 
corridor, stopped at the door, and a quick low tap \ part, I will bury my skean in your heart ; for, look vou, 
was given. Little John, in an instant seized the i sir baron, in order that yo« may have no doubts of my 
baron by the throat, drew his skean, and raised it \ word, we Saxons hold you Normans of no more 
ready to strike, at the same time he whispered, \ account than wolve% or any wild beasts which we 
rapidly — > may think it a duty and a pleasure to destroy ; there- 

" One word of alarm, and it is your last! Answer < fore, rest assured, should a necessity arise, I shall not 
as I shall dictate, without changing the form of a > have the slightest hesitation in keeping my promise." 
word, or I bury this in your heart ! Ask who is I The baron was in an awkward predicament, 
there." < He was perfectly aware of the full amount of 

" Who is there ?'* said the baron. 5 danger of the position in which he was placed ; he 

" G^ofirey Gurthfeld," was the reply. < was a rank coward, who had blustered and swaggered 

'* Wliat do you want ?" inquired the baron, by Little > through life, so as to give himself the appearance of a 
John's dictation. I redoubtable knight ; he had been in many battles, but 

"I have something important to tell your lordship." \ generally as a commander. In the melSe, his voice 
*' Gome again in Imlf an hour." s might be heard shouting and encouraging the men, 

"I have the ringleader of these knaves who attacked \ at the same time he took every precaution for per- 
your lordship's vassals a few nights since, safe in my s sonal safety of which his situation would admit ; and, 
power.'* < in battles, the nature of which involved so much hand- 

** Have you ?" said Little John. I to-hand fighting, every one was too much engaged to 

"Have you?" repeated the baron, in a very doubtful < notice what he was about ; they heard his voice, and 
tone. I that was sufficient ; he had policy and the fear of 

'* Yes, my lord ; and I want to tell you the plan I I contumely strong enough to prevent him refusing to 
have laid to catch him." \ take any post in time of war, and he trusted to 

" Do you ?" said Little John. 5 a sharp sight, a good suit of mail, and a stalwart war* 

" Do you ?" repeated the baron, with a suspicious < horse, to keep him from danger, 
glance at the skean, and a verv devout wish that the > Thus he had obtained the reputation of a brave and 
plan could be speedily accomplished. \ puissant soldier abroad, find at home his swearing, 

*' Tell him to come in half an hour," said Little \ blustering, tyrannous conduct to his retainers and 
John. I vassals, had kept up the delusion; all matters of 

The baron did so. ^ personal conflict he begged leave to eschew, and took 

" It will be too late." > every care not to be drown into them, if they could in 

" Never mind, knave, begone, I am husff; in half an < any way be avoided, in consequence of this there was 
hour, I tell thee," repeated the baron alter Little John, \ always a party of his men who served him as a bodj- 
feeling as if he would have given worlds to have the \ guard, and were usually within call, but on tms 
aid of stout Geoffrey at that moment ; but there was \ particular afternoon, when he was looking over his 
such steady determination in the eyes of Little John, s coffers, for in those days bankers did not exist, to see 
that the desire was hopeless, and every step which < that during his absence no one had made free with a 
Geoffery took, as he went grumbling away, seemed to > private store, to prevent any greedy eye being &8tened 
&X\ heavy on his heart, for he was again alone with i upon hb gold, so as to create unlawful intentions, he 
the terrible forester. When the sound of the footsteps I gave orders of the strictest nature that he should not 
had died away. Little John said — I be disturbed or interrupted. To provide, as well as he 

** Now, sir baron, I wish, and will have the release \ could, for the observance of this command, he had 
of six prisoners taken by your vassals a few nights 5 sent his body-guard away, so that he was quite aware 
since in the forest, ; I take neither refusal nor equivo- < that if he were to summon assistance, Little John 
cation ; I demand their unconditional discharge and > would be well able to prevent its being of the slightest 
their departure, as well as my own, to be free and un- i service when it did arrive, by sending him on a visit 
watched." > to his ancestors, a journey he soon had a right to 

" Why, I would consent, but — ** s expect, but one which he had no desire of performing. 

"But me no butsi Give me at once the means to \ Being choleric himself, knowing that when he imaging 
set them free, or you perish on the spot, without a 5 he had achieved an object, if he found something had 
chance of escape. Consent, or die !" \ occurred completely to defeat it, there arose within 

" The alternative is not to be thought of^ and I him such a storm of fury and blind passion, that, 
therefore, since I must do so, being in fear of my life, <. whatever the impulse, he acted upon it ; regardless of 
why, I consent ; and here's my signet, which if you ^ all consequences, he judged others in the same light, 
give to one of the sentries, and tell him the purport s and in consideration of this did not think it politic 
for which it was given you, he will direct you to the i to tell Little John that the six prisoners, including Will 
follow who has the charge of them ; show him .also I Scarlet, were already out of his keeping, on their way 
this, and he will immediately release them." \ to London, whither they were to be sent to be first 
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punished, and then made to serve in the army, the | he gulped and gulped until he recovered his breath, 
ranks having been thinned terribly bv the wars in < '* In what ^art of Normandy is your daughter ?*' 
Normandy. Henry II., although at this time enjoying > repeated Little John, 
a profound peace, deemed it advisable to recruit his | " In a convent at Bouen." 

shattered forces with the stoutest men that could be \ " That will do, if it is true. Now, what has become 
obtained, and intimated as much to the different s of Allan Clare ?" 

nobles who sent their vassals to the field, by offering i The baron's brows darkened with an expression of 
a gratuity for the finest men, and for aU additionid > suppressed rage ; he ground his teeth and clenched 
to the number which each was bound to furnish. It \ his fists, but was rather afraid of making an outbreak ; 
was this object, principally, which brought Fitz Alwine I it took him a httle while ere he could trust himself 
to Nottingham, and which induced him, instead of I with an answer, his lips quivered and trembled so 
punishing the prisoners, to send them as well looking \ much, but he bit them rather forcibly, and said in a 
as possible to London, and likewise to conciliate > low voice — 
Little John upon their first meeting, with the hopes < " I do not know." 

of sending him after them, willingly, if he could, if I *' Liar ! " exclaimed Little John, growing rather 
not, by compulsion ; but the tables were turned, and s excited, " thou dost know, and shall tell me. He has 
he found himself as completely in our worthy friend's \ been away from us nearly six years, in quest of Lady 
power, as he fondly anticipated to have had him in I Christabel, and I am satisfied thou knowest much 
his. He thought it would, under all circiunstances, < more of him than any one else, therefore I am deter- 
be the best to temporize, and, if possible, get Little I mined thou shalt give me up what thou dost know, 
John in a quarter of the castle where speedy and ^ if it be only to. quiet the mind of a gentle one, who 
efficacious aid could be obtained, and then he would \ has day by day for years wept his absence. Thou 
teach my gentleman, he thought, what it was to offer s hast seen him within six years ? " 
alternatives to a baron. It occupied him a very much I " Yes," muttered the baron, reluctantly, 
shorter time to consider this, than we have taken to > " Under what circumstances ?" 
explain it, or the reader to peruse it. When we had I *' Thou art not my confesso];! " cried Fitz Alwine, 
eome to the conclusion, he said — \ chafing and straining his sense of hearing with the 

** Take your hand from my throat and sheathe your s hope of catching the sound of approaching footsteps, 
weapon ; I will consider of your request !" \ but in vain ** I will no — that is, I cannot tell 

** There requires no consideration," uttered Little > thee." 
John, removing his hand as requested : " I am sa4sfied \ " I'll beat thee to a jelly if thou dost not tell me. 
you have no wish to pay Satan the visit you owe him, \ I am thy confessor at present ; therefore keep me no 
for he has been at your elbow long enough ; but if you s longer dallying here, if thou dost not wish sore bones, 
refuse me, you certainly will, as you will go unshrived. I I am a rude forester, and always keep my word, 
Now, bsron, we will on at once ; and, remember, one > particularly when I promise a beating." 
effort to deceive me or play me false, shall be met < "Thouart a rude forester— -that is, art unacquainted 
with instant destruction ; I strike home and sure ? with gentle society ; thou shouldst understand that 
when I do strike. I bid you recoUect this for your \ barons — " 

own sake, because if you do any little thing which I \ " Are men in form like myself, but in bearing, 
may even deem suspicious, I will act as though I was s upstart and arrogant, like thee ; and being Normans, 
oeitain of your treachery — therefore bewa#e ! Ere we \ are tyrranous, treacherous, grasping villains. But 
go, however, I have another request to make which I > that has nought to do with my question ; proceed 
expect you will answer truly ; I shall ascertain if you I with your answer." 

do not, and provided you mislead me in that also, ll "I have seen the stubborn, evil-minded — ^* 
will pay you another visit on the discovery, which 5 " No names but his own — ^you have seen AUan 
shall not take so long a time as the present, inasmuch \ Clare ?" 

as there will be no words and one deed. So answer > ** Twice !" and the baron stopped as if he had 
truly, as God hears you !" \ finbhed the subject, but if he fancied he had, his 

*' Give me your question." > questioner did not, and after awaiting a few seconds, 

"Where is your daughter?" s exclaimed — 

The baron started, and opened his eyes with a | " Go on ! When, and what were the results of 
marvellous expression of wonder. 5 your meeting ?" 

•* My daughter !" he faintly echoed. < " First, I caught him in my daughter's chamber, 

"Aye, your daughter, the Lady Christabel ?*' I in Normandy, persuading her to disobey me and fly 

" Why do you ask it ?" s with him, but I stopped that, and he had to thauE his 

"I do not choose to tell you ; besides, I ask you to \ nimbleness for an escape. I placed my daughter in 

reply to my question, not question me. I repeat, s a convent with those whom I was satisfied would keep 

wnere is your daughter ?" < her out of his reach, and then I had a visit from him, 

" It is a very strange question." > which was the second time of my seeing him. He 

" I care not what it seemeth, answer me quickly ; < well timed it, as you have done ; he caught me 

time wears, and I am in no humour to be trifled with. I alone, and the insolent knave dared to threaten me, 

Where is she ?" < ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ &^^ ^P "^^ daughter to him to wife. 

'* In Normandy." \ I laughed his proposition to scorn, and after this he 

"What part P" I entered the service of Louis, King of France. I have 

"Why are you to particular^in your inquiries ?" \ seen no more of him." 

" In what part ?** — 'sdeath, answer !" I " How came he to enter Louis' service ?" 

" I will not, until I know why you ask the question." I " By an agreement between us." 

In an instant the huge hand of little John was \ '' What were the terms of it ?" 

compressing the baron's windpipe. First it tickled s "That if at the expiration of seven years he brought 

him, he screwed up bis shoulders, then it nearly \ a certain wealth, reinstated himself in his family 

choaked him : he grew red in the face ; his eyes > property, which was confiscated by his father's ad- 

almost protruded from their sockets ; he spitted and \ herence to the cause of St. Thomas k Becket, I would 

splattered. Little John released his hold, and then \ consent to his union with my daughter ; durinc; the 
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interval he was not to see her, and if he kept not his | swiftly as his old bones would permit him, and, to do 
word, I was to dispose of her as I thought proper." I him justice, the agilitj he displayed at his age, was 

" And how long is it since this occurred ?" I somewhat surprLsiag, if it had not been that extreme 

'* About three years.'* ' > fear accelerated his speed beyond his natural capa- 

*' Then there were no underhand means to make \ bilities. 
him enter the King's service ?" ^ He just reached the edge of the first stair as he felt 

"None! he entered it because it offered the best ] Little John's hand upon his shoulder; he was pre- 
means of accomplishing his object. That is all I > paring to descend the stairs two at a time, but the 
know of him." I hand upon his shoulder, though it was but a touch, 

" Very well, that will do. Now for the release of \ proved such an impetus, that vigorously ejaculating 
the prisoners, and let me again warn you not to \ the word "ba!" he leaped the flight and would have 
attempt any foul play ; a suspicious movement will ^ done so, had the stairs numbered sixty instead of 
cause your instant destruction. Lead on !" s six ; it was not much, however, and it gave him the 

The baron's breast was like a peut-up volcano, fire \ start of his pursuer without impeding his flight, 
raged within, but there was little appearance of it \ When he reached the bottom he started on, expecting, 
without ; he would have given a chest of treasure to I of course, to meet his preservers, but, alas, he could 
have been behind Little John with a battle-axe, and \ not see them ; he roared for help, and held on at his 
he gloated over the idea as it crossed his mind, but i pace with increased vigor. Much to his amazement, 
as it Would have been bad policy to exhibit any such \ and more to his horror, he could hear the footsteps 
feeling, he led the way merely as if he was the victim 5 receding as he advanced, and with no little speed, too. 
of necessity. Before he quitted the room, he had the < He roared again for assistance. Litttle John had 
precaution to return to his money-chest, the bags he ^ leaped the stairs as well as liimself ; he could fancy 
nad taken out, and fasten it ; then he prepared to \ that his toes trod upon his heels, 
lead to a part of the castle which he knew to be ? He galloped along with frantic haste, but notwith- 
thickly studded with men-at-arms, and so turn the i standing his speed, the finger-nails of his pursuer 
tables upon Little John ; but the latter was not > kept scratching liis shoulder in efforts to obtain a 
going to walk so blindly into the trap which the J hold ; every scratch induced a bound. He jerked 
baron's cunning had suggested. He knew he had J his head and shoulders forward with coufulsive 
every thing to gain and not a chance to spare ; he < energy. In the miast of his nervous agony he came 
kept therefore Ms wits about him, and passing a \ plump upon a flight of stairs divided into two parts, 
window, he suddenly stopped, seized the baron by > one part being before him and the other at a right 
the skoulder, and exclaimed — ^ angle ; he could not stop to consider how he should 

"This is not the way to the western turret !'* I go down it, but spank down he flew, and dowm came 

"No," said the baron, who saw that he could not \ Little John, nearly jumping on him. 
deny it ; " but what of that ?' \ Down he flew the second flight, in a distracted 

" Everything, since the prisoners, at least, a > leap, but could not quite recover his legs so as to save 
portion of them are confined there." I himself from falling to the ground; lie sprawled his 

" Ha ! who told you that ?" ^ full length, - but was up again in an instant, and off 

"Even that same Q-eoffrey who came to tell you ? at his most rattling pace. Little John, who met with 
some marvellous news while we were in that room i the same accident, did not recover his equilibrium 
together." > with an equal facility, therefore my lord the baron 

" Geoffrey Yanterie ?" < got the start again ; but his pursuer was soon in full 

**No, Geoffrey Gurthfeld." ? chase, making more strenuous efforts than ever to 

" Ah, well, 'tis all the same ; he is a Norman who \ overtake the fugitivj9. The distance gained by the 
came over a few years since, but &om some cause or < accident was lessening with great quickness in con- 
whim, has taken a Saxon name." I sequence of Little John's extra exertion. 

" Out upon him for a graceless hound ; it sits ill > Dash went the baron through a chamber, the chaoe 
on the knave. St. Paul, but it is a Norman's nature > at his heels ; he flung the door back but it was 
to deal in deceit and trickery. He has done it for < stopped, and the two went through the doorway 
no good, I'll wager my staff; however, he told me ? nearly together; every nerve and muscle did Fitz 
that they were confined there, and of the means to i Alwine strain, to keep a-head ; visions of sudden 
escape." I death filled his imagination ; he beheld in fancy the 

" Oh ! he did ? I shall remember that ; but he 5 skean glittering in the air, and anticipated the agony 
told you false — they are not confined there." < of its entrance into his heart. He shrieked for help ; 

" Lideed ! but we'll go and see ; I shall be better > he tore along. A door, partly open, was before him 5 
satisfied if my own eyes tell me that he is not there." I he jumped at it, struck it, it flew open ; he saw two 

At this precbe moment the sound of footsteps met I persons standing there. He leaped into the arms of one 
the baron's ear ; at the time Little John was taking i of them, roaring — 

a survey of the western turret from the window ; the i " Save me ! Murder ! Save me ! Seize him !" 
footsteps sounded as though there were several > and fell breathless, almost insensible, to the ground, 
persons moving near the spot ; the baron felt assured < shielded by him whose arms he had leaped into, and 
that it was but a short distance from him, that he I who now strode across his body, with uplifted arni, 
was separated only by a flight of stairs from succour, i to save him from the knife of Little John. 

He was just beyond the reach of Little John's \ " Away !" roared Little John, confronting him. 
hand — what should hinder him darting off at full s " Away, or you shall meet the fate I intended him. 
speed, trusting to fortune and legs, which fright I Look to yourself!" and his broad hand seized the 
would make nimble enough, to keep the lead until I shoulder of the baron's sudden protector with the 
he was safely out of the reach of his clutches. < intention of hurling him off, or if he made a deter- 

His heart beat violently as he conceived the project, I mined resistance, to stab him. 
and just as the forester turned his head, off he started \ " How, now. Little John ! has rage so blinded you 
at full speed. \ that you know not your friends ? Hold your hand !" 

He had a small portion of corridor to get over, 5 cried Kobin Hood, for it was he whom the forester 
then oame a short flight of stairs ; along he went as < had so rudely seized. The sound of the yoioe in- 
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stantly restored him to comparatiTe coolness, and 
after a minute's surrey, to see that his ears had not 
deceived him, he replied — 

" So, Kobin, we are well met, and 'tis luckj for 

Cder miserable reptile that it was you ; no other 
d could have saved him." 

" Who can it be you thus pursue to the death P" 
inquired Bobin, casting a glance at the unfortunate 
noble, who lay extended with his &oe to the ground. 

" It is Baron Fitz Alwine," returned Hal, who was 
with Kobin when the baron rushed into the room. 

" Ha ! the baron ! I am glad I have saved him ; 
he will answer me a few questions respecting some- 
thing I have a great desire to know," observed Bobin. 

" You may spare yourself the trouble of asking ; 
I believe I have gathered all the information from hun 
you can have occasion to seek; I know all about 
Allan Clare, and where the prisoners are ; I was about 
to compel him to order their release ; we were on our 
way to do it, and I had threatened him with instant 
death, if he attempted to play me false ; he passed 
his word that he would release them, but,C^orman< 
like, took the first opportunity to break it ; on our 
way to the western turret, where they were confined, 
he suddenly darted from me, shouting for help, in- 
tending, I suppose, if he was lucky enough to get it, 
to make short work of me ; he just got to your side 
in time, for in another minute he would have been 
in the next world." 

The baron uttered a faint groan. 

" He was playing you false all through, for he sent 
the whole of the prisoners to London this morning, 
while you were at the hostel." 

" How ?" roared Little John, with rage and 
wonder. 

" It is truth. Hal of the Keep here has just ascer- 
tained it, and wo were on our way here to searoli for 
you, in order to get out of this lion's den. When 
we heard you approach, not knowing who you were, 
we retreated, until the baron's calls for help deter- 
mined us to return and see the cause of it, and we 
encountered you here." 

The baron pricked up his ears on hearing this, and 
raised his head just to assure himself that it was Hal 
of the Keep. The scrutiny satisfied him, and he laid 
his head down again, determined to remember him if 
he got safe away. However, it was not done so 
quietly but Hal noticed the act, and, as he had 
nothing to learn of the nature of the baron's remem- 
brance of those he thought traitors to him, he said — 

"The baron only feigns insensibility; he has re- 
cognised me, and will not forget me for being your 
friend." 

** Not if I can in any way avoid it," muttered the 
baron to himself. 

" Well, it appears we can do nothing of any service 
to ourselves or friends by stopping here, and as you, 
Hal) seem to doubt the wisdom or safety of your 
stay, you had better with us, and we will away at 
once." 

" Oh ! but there is one thing," exclaimed Little 
John, *' that will be both of service to us and our 
friends — it is, to put an end now directly to this old 
Norman mongrel who lays here shamming the death 
I will give him in reality." 

In a second the baron was upon his legs ; both 
Bobin and Hal, immediately they witnessed his 
movement, sprang to the doors and secured them ; 
the old man's teeth chattered, and his eyes rolled 
wildly, as he observed the act, and for a moment he 
liegan mumbling an av0f jumbHng a paternoster with 
it, then he broke out in a whining voice to Little 
John— 



" Good forester — honest yeoman ! be not so blood- 
thirsty — so very bloody minded towards me ! I have 
done you no harm, that you should take my life ; 
your friends attacked my men, and slew many of 
them without provocation ; the prisoners whom they 
took, instead of being hung as they on — that is, as 
they des — I mean, as they might have expected, were 
spared, and sent to London to-day. I did not know 
you were coming to — to obtain their release 5 how 
should I P you did not let me know you were coming ; 
I have but done as you yourself would have done, 
had you been situated as I was. Then be just — do 
not carry your evil intention into effect ; shew me 
courtesy, and I swear that you and your fHends shall 
depart free and unmolested ; even Hal of the Keep, 
who has turned traitor to me, and, as an unfaithful 
servitor, should meet the severest punishment, I will 
pardon, and still retain in his present post. Therefore, 
good forester, as thou hast boasted of the simplicity 
of thy forest ways, and of the justice which guides 
all thy actions, forget not its stern rules in my case, 
and become all at once unjust where thou hast the 
greatest cause to exercise thy justice !" 

The three auditors surveyed him while he uttered 
this whining appeal, with one expression of disgust, 
and could scarce help laughing as they saw him prick 
up his ears, even while he was speaking, with the 
hope of hearing the approach of some of his people, 
as a hound is seen to do when he is anxiously ex- 
pecting the arrival of his meat. Little John repUed 
to him — 

" Baron Fitz Alwine, if I act with a strict obser- 
vance of our forest laws of justice, your hfe is forfeit." 

" No, no, no !" ejaculated his lordship, quickly. 

" Be silent, and hear me to an end. Six years 
since you caused this youth's foster-father's cottage to 
be burned to the ground, and his foster-mother was 
slain by one of your men. The husband, he, and I, 
swore to be revenged upon the perpetrator of this 
outrage — you! — and what should prevent my now 
retaliating upon you, and fulfilling my oath by causing 
your death? According, therefore, to your own 
request, that I should not forget the stern rules of 
justice, prepare at once to die, for die thou shalt." 

" Have mercy !" he cried, in the most abject tones, 
almost raising his voice to a shriek. 

" Peace l" cried Little John, seizing him by the 
shoulder, " you only hasten your death by outcries ; 
ere a hand could be raised in your behalf, even were 
a score of retainers by your side, I would bury this 
knife in your heart, therefore, be silent, and prepare 
to die with decency." 

"I cannot — I am not prepared — do not kill me, 
do not !" 

" Hold !" said Bobin. " In consideration of the 
feelings of another, I forego my determination for 
revenge — that other is thy daughter — of whom thou 
art utterly unworthy to be the father ; promise me 
that you will bestow her hand upon Allan Clare, and 
your life will be spared." 

"Anything! everything!'* ejaculated the baron, 
with intense eagerness, s 

" But wiU you keep it?" 

" As I hope to be saved !" 

" Let him live. Little John, his oath is registered 
in heaven ; if he breaks it, he consigns his soul to 
everlasting damnation." 

" I believe he has done that long ago," returued 
Little John. " You may consider yourself absolved 
from your oath, Bobin Hood ; I cannot reconcile my 
conscience to let him escape." 

" Nay, let him live, you have almost frightened him 
to death." 
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*' Yes, indeed, you haye almost frightened me to \ ** ere it is too late; we hazard our safety by remaining, 
death,'* ejaculated the baron. | and at the same time, no object is to be gained." 

" Well, Bobin, on your account I will not k ill s ** I am ready," said Bobin. 
him — " \ " I shoidd like to meet C^eoffirey— -hang his ugly 

'* Kind forester, many thanks,** interrupted the I Korman name— I would show him how a Saxon churl 
baron, with a groan of relief. \ can trounce a l^orman wolf ;" said Little John, grasp- 

<'No ; m not kill thee, but thou shalt remember \ ing his weapon tightly, 
my visit to Nottingham Castle.** I ** I thought you were friends," said Hal ; *' I saw 

The baron looked at him with a sort of distracted \ you come together— he introduced you into the 
air, as if to inquire what new outrage he was about to I castle.'* 

perpetrate. He was not long left in the dark, for I " He is a lying, deceitful Norman reptile — a huge 
Idttle John produced his thongs of deer-hide, which > hump of knayery, to whom I owe a good round sum, 
he had already shown him, and with a speed and \ only to be paid with my quarter-staff.** 
dexterity, quite surprising, particularly to the baron, \ " Well, I hope we shan't meet him, if that is the 
he pinioned his arms, and bound them firmly to his s case ; he could effectually prevent our departure ; he 
side. The unfortunate noble instantly felt a recur- \ has the men-at-arms under his command, and would 
renoe of his former fears. I turn them out upon us in a disagreeably quick time ; 

*' You are not going to slay ; you said you would i he prides himself upon his despatch in case of need." 
not— you will not bre^ your word ?** I " He would not be quick enough to avoid my crab- 

" No ; I do not mean to slay thee, unless thou'rt \ tree staff.** 
veiT noisy ; be still, and thou wilt not be hurt." \ *' It will be our most prudent course, however, to 

At the baron's side hung a poniard: Little John I avoid hii^** said Bobin; "you will most likely meet 
drew it from its sheath, and its owner*s countenance, < him some other day, when you will have a better 
at the same moment, performed a hideous grimace. 1 chance of paying him for any treachery he may have 
Bobin interposed. \ committed towai^s you ; but surrounded by his fel- 

You will not break your word ?** he said. \ lows, siung by his recent defeat, he would not giveyou 

Little John looked at him sternly for a moment, s the chance now ; therefore, I am for following Hal*a 
and then laughed. i advice, and depart at once ; taking care we do not 

" No," he replied, "you ought to know me better. > meet him." 
Cannot you guess, that when folks are given to noise, \ " I don't fancy there's much chance of that, for he 
a poniard's-hilt, for want of a better, makes a good \ believes me to be wandering about by the western 
gag ?" \ turret, and I have no doubt is laying wait for me^" 

"Truly," Bobin replied, laughingly; " I ^have i returned Little John, 
little doubt but his lordship will esteem it such upon $ "I am glad to hear that," said Hal, "for it 
a trial.*' I increases our chance of escape ; follow me, I know 

" Save me from this, also, good youth ; I wiU \ every room, turning, and winding in this building, we 
remember thee most gratefully, my daughter shall be \ will soon be away from it.*' 
at thy disposal ; if thou wilt, thou shalt have — " \ Bidding the baron, who was dangling to and fro in 

Further speech was prevented by the forcible appli- I the most wretched plight — adieu, they followed Hal 
cation of the hilt of the dagger* to his mouth ; in i through various apartments, until they reached the 
another minute he was gagged, and Little John pre- > court-yard in safety and unnoticed ; to pass the post- 
pared to lead him from the chamber. i em, and by the drawbridge to the town, was the next 

" You know this castle well, I suppose ?" said he \ thing, and the most hazardous to be done, in case 
to HaL " Is there many likely to pass the way we I G-eoffrey should have left word with the warder not to 
came hither — down that flight of stairs P" \ suffer Little John to pass, but it seems that, desirous of 

" No, very few ; there is a more connected entrance > exhibiting his superior astuteness, and manage the 
from the nothem wing, and it is more frequented." < whole affair with no more aid than absolutely 

" That will do — follow me — I shall need the assist- I necessary, he had not even thought of the precaution 
ance of both." \ of ordering that no one should quit the castle but 

He advanced, leading the baron, as if he was taking \ those connected with it. He had posted men at 
a lamb to the sacrifise. Bobin and Hal followed, s different stations, expecting to make his capture in 
until they reached the flight of stairs, already spoken i fine style ; but he reckoned without his host ; for at 
o^ as divided into two parts, and when there the > ths very time he was on his way again to the baron'a 
leader stopped, detatched the sword-belt of Fitz i apartments to consult him about Little John, that 
Alwine from his shoulder, and affixed it to the back of | personage, accompanied by Bobin Hood and Hal, 
his waist-belt, which was shifted beneath his arms. \ were out of the castle, making towards the ICays' re- 
When this was completed, he lifted the baron as if he | sidence at a brisk pace. 

had been a child, and told Bobin to take the sword- I Geoffrey reached the baron's door, he knocked, 
belt and buckle it tightly to the ballustrades of the | received no answer ; knocked again, with like effect ; 
topmost flight ; this was done, and then the miserable \ called in a low voice, heard no response ; called 
captive was launched into the air, after the precaution s louder, only to hear the echo of his own voice. Then 
was taken of ascertaining whether the two belts were \ he thought fit to try and open the door, it was 
sufficiently strong to bear his weight ; there he 5 fastened ; he knocked loudly, visions of foul play 
dangled, swaying to and fi*o, comparisonless, much to < crossed his imagination ; he applied his shoulder to 
the amusement of Bobin and Hal, and to the satis- > the door and burst it open, no baron was there-^ 
faction of Little John, who surveyed his victim with I nothing looking in confusion, yet somehow the room 
intense scorn. I appeared to him to bear the evidence of a deed of 

" So would I serve every Norman hound of them all, i violence ; he searched about, there was nothing par- 
had I the chance," he said bitterly, " and would to i ticular but a large chest by the side of the table ; h» 
heaven every Saxon thought as I do, there should not > quitted the room, and called aloud,— 
be one rapacious wolf of Uie herd left to tell their l " My Lord Baron I my Lord Baron! where is yonr 
fate." I lordship?" 

, " I think we had better quit the castle," said Hal, I But his lordship did not reply. Being assured 
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that he had not qnitted hu room by the route lie had l w Little Jolm had ruaed him. Once onl; an aoci- 
approaohed, he bmnched off in the direction his lord J dent nenrly occurred ; while unfastening the buckle, 
had really taken, and following the track, soon hod j the weight of the baron caused it to slip through 




J the baron swinging away,' half i with great rapidity, and if QeoJfrBj Iiad not suddenly 
eihaiution. Being a very atrong seized Mm by the hair, he would hare fellen, and a 
d him with abnost as much ease broken limh, if not a neck, moat bate been the con- 
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sequenoe. Although it added to the torture, yet the 
aot layed him ; and inBtead of resenting it when 
Qeoftcej had remoyed the gag from his mouth, he 
was glad to seek the support of his arm, and he led 
gently to his room. 

Ere an hour subsequent to this had elapsed, Hal 
had taken a farewell of his intended little wifs, and 
with Little John and Bobin, was threading hia way 
towards Ghunwell, through Sherwood Porest, 

HAPTEB Y. 

" SwBBT smiling Tinafre. loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are (led, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
AmidHt thy bowers the tyraot's hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all thy freen. 

« « « « « 

Sank are thy bowers, in shapeless min, all. 
And the lonr vrass o*crt(^ the mould*riDg wall ; 
And, tremiiiing, sdrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, lar away thy children leave tue land.*' 

Goldsmith. 
** Now comes the brunt, the cri»is of the day i 

They cla»b~they strive^the Caliph s troops give way— 

« « « « « 

' And now they turn— they rally— at their head 

A warrior — 

« « « « « 

Bold, as if gifted with ten thonsand liyes, 
TuruM on the fierce punuers* blades, and drives 
At once the multitudinous to* rem back. 
While hope and courage kindle in his truck ; 
And at eai h step his iWoody falchion makes 

Terrible vistas, through which victory breaks 1 

« « « « « 

Right towards Mokanna now be eleayes his path, 
In.patieiit cleavcf.'* T« Moorb. 

JHIS jonumey had been attended with no more 
sucoeas than its predecessor, six years pr& 
vious ; and if not so disastrous in its effects 
while occurring, yet in the events subaaqnent, it 
proved of equal magnitude in the miafortune it 
involved. 

Baron Fits Alwine, when recovered fVom the fright 
and fstignea of his adventure, made every inquiry 
respecting Little John and Robin Hood, whom six 
years had m> altered as to prevent his reuognitiBg 
them. It waa looa discovered that Hal lid de- 
camped ; and upon QeoflVty devolved tha task of 
finding out who the fcretter was be had introdneed, 
what he wtm^ and wlMsoa he came, hia Ufb waa to 
be the paaalty of )ik IB success, for bringing a 
strangar, and muik an one into the eaatle^ and 
therebr oansiaf ibib unpleasant advealoia to hia 
noble IdbnL 

Tha ifcahrart retainei', anxious to be restored to 
favour luad eveory exertion in the abase of rigid in- 
quiry ^ tha town, eapecially among those who had 
witneaiad tha eonfliot between huna^ and Little 
John. Aftor many rambling storiea, ooi^jectures, and 
suppoaitioiii, ha made out tiiat Sir G^y of Gbmwell, 
one of tha ketpcia of Sherwood Forest, had a deputy 
answering tl^ Ibreater^a detoription to a turn,— that 
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He was caDea liHIi^ lliai^^ Ml Mhi were large 1 
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That he resided at CkunweD Hall, in the village of 
Ghmiwell, and that, in all probability, from the descrip- 
tion given by the crusaders, he was the ringleader in 
the attack upon them. The man who had given him 
this information likewise told him that he had been 
to many of the rustic fStes in Gamwell, for he had a 
cousin living there ; and there was a youth named 
Bobin Hood also dwelling with Sir Guy, famed for 
hia extraordinary feats of archery. 

With this intelUgence, Geffrey hastened to Fitz 
Alwine, laid it before him ; and the account agreeing 



with the supposition he had formed, particularly as 
he learned that Hal*s foster-sister, Maude, the 
'* Jezebel " who had taught his daughter all sorts of 
mischief— that of disobedience to his will not being 
the least — also resided there, he was quito satisfied 
that this same Little John and Bobin Hood were the 
perpetrators of the outrage. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, he departed to London to lay an exagge- 
rated account of the outrage before Henry II. 

It was a period during which, taking advantage of 
a peace, Henry had diligently attended to bettering 
the internal condition of the kingdom, listened atten- 
tively to all accounts of ravages, outrages, or robberies, 
and, as far as the state of the times would admit, 
making the oifenHers prisoners, and punishing them 
with the utmost severity. Of this the baron was 
fully aware j and likewise, that whatever punishment 
was awarded, would be inflicted more summarily by 
Henry than if he had taken the law into his own 
hands. This was rendered more certain by several 
recent cases, in which Henr)- had made terrible 
examples, where the provocation was of a much 
slighter nature. 

The baron souglit the Ejng's presence, related the 
whole affair with highly magnified additiona, and pro- 
duced his prisoners, broken weapons, and two or 
three of his vassals as evidence. The name of Bobin 
Hood struck the King as familiar to his ear, and, upon 
inquiry, found it was the pame youth who had set up 
a claim to the earldom of Huntingdon, claiming to be 
a lineal descendant of Waltheof, to whom the earldom 
was granted by William the First ; but his daim had 
been characterised as impudent and insolent, while 
the Abbot of Bamsay and Baron of Bronghton was 
secured the title and possessions. 

When Henry ascertained that the claimant and 
aggressor was one and the same person, he awarded, 
ou behalf of the baron, that Kobin Hood should be 
outlawed, and that Sir Guy of Gamwell*a estates 
should be confiscated; himself and family driven 
forth ; Little John, and as many of the inhabitants of 
Gamwell as might be suspected of having been par- 
takers of the fray, to be hung without benefit of 
clergy, and their goods and estates to become the 
property of the King. 

It so occurred that an old friend of Sir Guy's hap- 
pened to learn this, and sent a messenger, post haste, 
to Chunwell, with the intellu;enoe. It created as 
much aUnn as indignation. Ina naws spread through 
the TUlage, and the villagers thronged to Sir Guy to 
make certain that the common nuaoor was not, as 
nsnal, a common liar. The distressing tidings were 
confirmed, and it only remained for a speedy decision 
m what way to meet the impending blow. Old Sir 
Guy, with true heartiness m spirit, determined to 
defend his little castle to the last, and die rather 
than sunrender ; while the villagers, with one voice, 
declared they would stand by him to the death. But 
Sir Guy had also a good estate in YoAshire, which 
he held by another title, and it waa the advice of 
Little John and Bobin Hood, coitfaed, that he 
shonld, with his family, quit Qenwell Hall at once 
and proceed to his place in Yorkshire ; because, in 
the event of his holding out Gttmwell Hall against 
the King's troops, not only his own life, but the lives 
of the female members of the family might be involved 
in the conflict. 

" I care not for the few years, it may be months or 
days, which may be taken from this withered frame," 
said the old Saxon, dashing an intruding tear fr^m 
his cheek. '^ I am but like the old forest oaJc, which 
bears a few leaves liable to be scattered away by the 
first storm of wind that blows j and what matters it 
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if it BO happens? it has had the glory of the sanBhiBe of > ** I am foolish, — ^reiy weak," said Maade, looking 
spring and summer, and the last leaf as it falls < Up, and trying to smile through her tears. " I know 



trembling to the ground amid the howhng tempest, is 
the type of what must soon have come u the storm 
had not arisen. Let my children go, I would not 
have them stay ; but on this spot I was bom, and on 
this spot I will die ! ^'othing can shake my deter- 



not why this is — I used to be strong-minded, thought- 
less, careless ; but I am much changed, it is right, and 
as it was to be, I suppose, so I will not complain, but 
proceed to what I have to utter at once. Robin, youir 
kindness to me created in my bosom for you a teeling 



mination ; the hearth of my ancestors shall be my > surpassing a sister's affection } I tested it in all ways, 
resting-place in my death, as it was at my birth. They, \ and found that my first oonjecture was true. I strove 
staunch and true Saxons, would have died defending I in vain to check it — to stifle it ; I knew you lov^d 
it, why should their descendant degenerate from the s another, and that other was far more worthy of yov^ 
old spirit? No! let my girls away; my boys will | love than I am, or could ever hope to be. I knew, 
not give up the old roof that has sheltered them for I too, that you saw I loved you, and I tried to make that 
many years without a struggle ; and should the worst \ the strongest incentive to regard you only in the light 
oome to the worst here, they can protect their sisters \ of a loved brother. Indeed I struggled hard for this 
in their future home. Say no more to me ; I am s — not so much on my account, as upon that of ano- 
reaolved upon it." \ ther, whose devoted attentions to me — I might almost 

All arguments were vain, and when it was found > say, worship of me — demanded a return, such only ac 
to be useless to attempt to alter his determination, \ an undivided heart could give — I tried to love him 
the efforts were given up ; and as no time was to be > better than you ; I suffered my mind to dwell upon 
lost, attention the most undivided was turned to the I his kind and amiable qualities, without reference to 
departure of the Lady of Sir Guy, her daughters, \ his personal ones : it seemed a vain effort, but «&• 
Marian, and Maud, and the female servants of the I perience has proved it was not so vain as I had ima- 
establishment. A body of the most resolute and < gined — absence has helped me more than I could have 
hardiest of the villagers, devoted to the old knight's > believed to have been true — " 

service, prepared to escort them with all the moveables < " You are speaking now of Will Scarlet ?" inter* 
of value, which it was thought necessary to remove. ? rupted Robin, eagerly. 
"When everything was completed, farewells were ex- s " I am." 

changed of the most aflectin^ nature j just ere they i " And you find that you love him dearer and better 
departed, Robin Hood hoped to say a few words to > than you did any one before, or ever will any one 
Marian alone ; she had not yet appeared, and he < again ?" 
shrewdly guessed that it was caused by a desire to I "Nay, I do not say that." 

give him the opportunity he so much coveted. He, i " No, but you mean it. Hurrah ! Now would I 
therefore, hastened towards the spot where he hoped \ give my bow, my sheaf of arrows, and forswear the 
to meet her, but before he had reached it he was s merry green wood for a year, even if it were sunny 
arrested by the hand of Maude Clare, who came from I weather the whole twelvemonth, that my bonnie old 
ft room equipped for her journey, and with eyes / friend Will was here to hear it." 
swollen with recent weeping. \ Maude strove to deny that she went so far in her 

" Robin," she cried, in a voice teeming with > love for Will as Robin tried to persuade her she did ; 
emotion, " I was about to seek for you. I have a few s but she confessed, that by suffering her thoughts oon- 
things to speak ere wo part, perhaps never to meet \ stantly to dwell on him, she had come to love him, 
again." > and now desired to learn all that Robin knew respect- 

"Nay, Maude, think more cheerfully," returned j ing his fate, for she had not the courage to ask any 
he. "We shall soon be all together again." > one else. He gratified her in as few words as possible, 

"I much doubt it, Robin; I know too well the s keeping the reality from her, and making his absence 
danger of this strife, these violent contests, to even \ appear a matter of little moment, creating a hope 
hope for the best ; albeit, hoping is a comfort in the > that he would soon be at her side, once more to hear 
direst despair, and ere we part, I would tell thee < his protestations, and acknowledge, if she saw proper, 
how deeply I have felt all your kindnesses, so > the kindness she herself bore towards him. Robin 
constant — \ then kissed her tenderly, and as she hastened away to 

" Fray, Maude, do not talk of anything of the sort. \ take her place in the Httle cavalcade, he proceeded on 
You forget the contract we made to be brother and I his way to Marian, 

sister six years ago ; aye, and have you not been the I Having entered the room in which he expected to 
kindest sister in the world to me during that period, > meet her, he beheld her standing by the window, 
and do I not love you more and more every day \ gazing abstractedly upon the landscape before her. 
fi>r it ?" \ At his entrance she turned her head, and advanced to 

" Love me ?" j the centre of the room. 

"Aye, as a brother should love a sister who makes \ " Dear Marian," he said, hastily approaching, and 
his happiness hers," said Robin Hood, rather embar- I taking her hands, " I have sought you, ere you depart, 
rassed by the suddenness with which Maude asked < that I may speak upon some things of much import 
the question. " And have you not at one and all > to me, and of some little to you ; it is not likely that 
times done this ? To be sure you have ; and, there- i we shall meet aeain for a time — that in itself may be 
fore, should I not love you thus ?" \ short — but which, to me, must appear of painful length. 

" Tou have acted always so as to make me believe I I cannot bear that the words I have to say should 
so, and fondly, truly, I believe you do ; it is this i remain unspoken for such a length of time ; and^ 
belief that encourages me to utter that which I should > under the circimistances, I know of no time more 
otherwise be fearful of doing. You know — you must I fitting than the present ^to speak them, providing 
have seen — dear Robin — " She hesitated a moment, ? you will listen to them." 
and then burst into a passion of tears. I " I will gladly listen to anything you have to say, 

"Why, Maude — how's this ? You little foolish \ Robin," she replied, looking fondly in his fece. 
creature, you have a heart like a timid fawn. Come, > " Thanks, many thanks. You know, Marian, I love 
courage, courage, Maude ! I will listen quietly, and \ you with all the devotion and energy of which love 
judge nothing harshly, you may be assured." - . > is capable, and with which it oaa be invested." 
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** Your actions lead me to b^eve yon do." | because it is thj oath, as loying me, you would eheer- 

« Most truly ! be tbe Holy Mother my witness ! I fully bear whatever good or evil were mine ; and I 

nor would I swerve the breadth of a hair from the line ] feel myself justified in saying this, for well I know, 

which the possession of that feeling should teach me I didst thou not love me even as I do thee, thou wouldat 



// 



to preserve in all my acts to you, or in any way rela- 
tive to your entire happiness." ... 
•*I never doubted it. Why this prelude— to what 



have scorned to have given utterance to that oath, or 
to words which might have inferred an affection 
which thou didst not feel. It was with a full knowledge 



does your observation tend ?" s of this that I would take a farewell forever of thee, or 

** I hardly know how to continue, for fear you \ at least until such times as my fortunes may so im- 

should impugn my motives; yet a moment's reflection 5 prove, that I may again seek thy hand without 

ifUlB me that you will not — ** \ endangering thy happiness. You had already de- 

** Fray continue ; you alarm me. Your serious I termined that you would not wed [until the return of 

countenance, your grave manner, and this strange I your brother Allan to you, unless you had certain 

commencement, make me fear that I have yet to learn ? intelligence of his death abroad ; you will keep this 

■ome evil worse than any that has already befedlen s resolve, and *tis easy to imagine him away, even if he 

me." < returns, until I may be in a condition to claim you ; 

" Nay, be not alarmed ; there is no cause for any > it will rob our separation of much of its anguish, 

such feeling ; what I. have to say refers only to mysdf < and will be a fond anticipation I at least will cherish 

and to you, and if I feel any hesitation in uttering it, I of the future." 

it is because I cannot stifle a selfish feeling which, i '* And do the thoughts of separation sit so lightly 
spite of all my efforts, will reign in my heart ; never- \ upon you ?" ^ 

tneless, it must be spoken, so I will no longer delay s ** Can you think they sit lightly upon me, Marian ? 
it. We are about to part-— it may be for ever — " \ Do you think I feel lightly the brand which levels me 
•* Oh ! no, no, no — " > with the common robber ? or the thoughts of part- 

*' I do not say so to increase the sadness which, < ing with you for ever comes not as the bitterest, 
dear Marian, you must feel, in common with those \ most acutely painful blow I have ever borne ? But 
who have so long inhabited this sweet place, at part- s that I am satisfied I do not deserve this outlawry, I 
ing from it, but I know that, while one stone clings \ would at once rid myself of a life, the keying of 
to another, it will be defended, and while I have life, s which may prove some trouble to me. As I know 
I quit not those who stand in its defence ; the same < the decree unjust, I will live and bear it — must bear 
Providence which has carried me unscathed through I it ; but you, dear Marian, unused to toil, privation, 
so many dangers, will not desert me in the impending \ and hardships which I cannot enumerate, would justly 
one ; but, setting that question aside, I cannot forget I think me selfish to a criminal degree, did I persuade 
the situation in which I am placed. I have been the s you to share them with me. BeUeve me, the agony 
means, unintentionally, it is true, of bringing grief \ of parting from you, great as it is, would not be so 
upon my uncle's house ; I am, by the King's decree, I keen as to witness you the sharer of miseries, whose 
outlawed ; every man's hand is ordered to be turned < greatest wretchedness would consist in their being 
against me ; I am liable to be hanged on a branch of > partaken by one who would but for me have lived in 
the fijrst tree, or upon the gallows of any town by the \ ease and happiness. This feeling alone, dear Marian, 
common hangman ; I am out of the pale of the law ; \ has induced a desire in me to part; from you. Do not 
I^am, henceforth, homeless, an outcast, and a wan- s seek to change me — I can bear my situation with 
derer. Marian, you have plighted your troth to me, \ cheerfulness, if I know that you are in comfort and 
have sworn to be mine in good or evil, in weal or woe ; > safety." 

but deeply as I prize the value of that oath — and no < " Eobin, if I loved thee not before, I should do so 
one but myself can fathom half the depth of that feel- > now, after what thou hast said. Yet I ought not 
ing — bitterly as I feel my degradation, its anguish i to feel surprised, for at all times thou hast shown me 
beaming a thousand times more keen in thy loss — from \ one imiform kindness, utterly regardless how much it 
that oath I absolve — I release you — fully and entirely, s might at any time, compromise thine own personal 
I would not have thee bound to one who is reduced i happiness, and in return I can only offer a heart 
below the condition of a serf, and placed upon a level > sincerely and truly thine ; devoted to thee now more 
with the vilest wretch in existence. I have, therefore, \ than ever, because the time has come when thou canst 
sought thee, Marian, to take a last farewell of thee ; I appreciate one heart fervently attached to thee. Thou 
to renounce all hope of thy becoming mine ; to leave I hast done me the justice to believe my affection is not 
thee as free in choice and hand as though we had \ that which flourishes only in genial circumstances, 
never met; and to ask only that thou wilt think some- i but one which, like the clinging ivy, will bloom as 
times kindly of Bobin Hood, even though he be an ^ green and freshly in the gloomiest shade as it may in 
outlaw."^ ■■■■■,- 5 the brightest simshine. Believe, Eobin, that it will 

" And hast thou so mean an opinion of her upon < remain so while I live, without change, unless a change 
whom thou hast placed thy affections, that thou | in thee, in thy worth, should create it; but this I fear 
shouldst suppose she would take an oath to be true i not. I am thine now and for ever while on this earth, 
in weal or woe, and upon the first appearance of an \ and would be with thee in thy grief and in thy mirth, 
evil she would shriok from its burden P I thought s as in thy sadness and gaiety, nor cast one sigh at any 
that thou hadst known me better ! I could not have i strait, however painful, so thou wert by my side ; but 
imagined thou wouldst have 90 much wronged me !" > I can see the expediency of our separation, and con- 
As Marian uttered this, her eyes flashed, her breast < sent to it with a painfolness which you can measure 
heaved, her cheek was flushed, and she looked the I by your own feelings ; yet our parting must only be 
impersonation of wounded dignity. j for short intervals ; whenever you are enabled, with 



" I never doubted thy willingness, thy ready acqui 
cscenoe to share any burden my miserable fate might 
cast upon me," said Bobin, again taking the hand 
which in her momentary anger she had hastily with- 
drawn. " 1 know well thy nature would prompt thee 
to carry out thine oath to the letter, not so much 



out danger to yourself, to see me, do not, I pray thee, 
let the opportunity pass. My brother may soon 
return ; he may be enabled to get this cruel decree 
reversed, and we may yet be happy." 

Bobin smiled mournfully, and shook his head. 

"We will hope for thd best," he said. « My 
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resolye is taken. I haye detennined upon the line of < was aware of the danger of Bobin's situation, although 
conduct I shall pursue ; ciroumstanoes may tend to > she would not acknowledge it to herself, 
giye me a name foul in the mouths of talking fools \ The mere parting from those we loye, if it is only 
and currish Normans, but, Marian, belieye them not ; ? for a short tune, is in itself grieyous ; and under aU 
as you loye me, think not ill of me, whate*er jouhear, s the foregoing circumstances combined, it is not to be 
unless you inow me to commit a yile act, or I should \ wondered at that these two young beings should haye 
acknowledge to you that I had done one ; for, by our s felt heart-broken at their separation. When Bobin had 
Holy Mother ! I swear that, whateyer deed you may i so far recoyered as to command his yoice, he said all 
challenge me with committing, I will acknowledge to > the kind words to soothe and console her which he 
you the truth, if I haye done it, truly, without addi- I could utter ; and, after many a passionate embrace, he 
tion or softening." \ imprinted one long, burning kiss upon her lips, and 

** What is the course you intend pursuing ?'* 5 then led her to the porch, where the little cayalcade 

** Do not question me, dearest Marian. I belieye it \ had assembled, and waited but for her arrival to 
to be honest in its purpose, howe*er it may appear, > depart. She took her place with Sir Ghiy*s wife, 
or I would not follow it. Will that suffice thee ?" \ daughters, and Maude, who could scarce keep her 
" It will ; but bear in mind, Bobin, that the best > saddle for grief; the maid-seryants, most of the yil- 
and most honest resolves are sometimes, by adventi- \ lagers* wives, daughters, and children, forming the 
tious circumstances, changed in their effect, becoming \ rear ; and amidst tears and sorrowful farewells, they 
actually criminal, where it was originally intended I departed on their way to Sir G-uy*s estate in York- 
to be no more than stictly just." i shire, imder the escort of a small troop of men, who 

*' I believe so ; but I must be guided by, as I am > had resolved to protect them, or die to the last man. 
the victim of, circumstances ; still, I will use every \ A week passed away ; any and every means were 
effort to prevent the effect being opposed to the motive I employed to fortify and strengthen Gamwell Hall, and 
which created it. I know that all my acts will bear the I such parts of the village as were likely to be subjected 
odium ofoutlaw stamped upon them, and will be viewed \ to the attack of Henry's soldiers. Such portions of 
through that medium. Idonotfear, however, that jou s furniture and moveables which were of value were 
will look on my deeds with the'prejudiced eye of one < sent with the little troop to Yorkshire, and all the 
who knows me only by that vile epithet, and will live > rest, excepting those that were actually necessary for 
on in the hope that the day will come when I shall I what domestic use they required, were enlisted in the 
have the reward of my privations and trials in the ? service of defence, in blockading and strengthening 
possession of thee, and of days which will pass in I the weaker parts of the Hall. The staircase, which 
calm and quiet." \ was moveable for occasions like tHe present, and was 

'* I will pray that it may be so, Bobin, and will 5 usually outside the house, was removed, and rendered 
hope that it may come to pass ; matins nor vespers < available to be thrust from the topmost window, if 
shall come, or go without the most earnest prayers I flight was actually necessary, and present a means of 
for it." \ escape that way. They bad determined to fight from 

" Heaven bless thee, Marian ! I will no longer I chamber to cliamber, and had so contrived their 
detain thee ; they await thee at the porch. Farewell ! s defences as to hold each chamber for a length of time 
mayst thou be as happy as I can wish thee." \ against vastly unequal numbers ; and ultimately, if 

Marian had thought to part bravely, and he had I compelled, to retreat to the forest, and in its intricacies 
equally determined to do so, in the hope that, by < defy all efforts to be routed. 

displaying no weakness, she might bear more cheer- > As day succeeded day they became more on the 
fully a separation which he expected would be for \ alert, spies were placed on the look out, little posts — 
ever j but when he twined his arms round her, and \ a description of barrier — were created in the village, 
his voice trembled as he repeated the word "Farewell!" s from which to annoy the advancing enemy, and so 
it was then her spirits gave way, and she burst into a \ covered by their position and connection with each 
torrent of tears, burying her face on his shoulder, > other that a retreat could easily be effected from each 
sobbing as though her heart would break. He felt \ to each, as they might be carried in turn ; in fact, 
the hot tears throng into his eyes, although he strove \ nothing was left ludone which could make the victory 
hard to keep them down ; he would have spoken s by Henry's troops dearly bought ; they did not at- 
words to soothe her, but there was an ache in his \ tempt to conceal from themselves that they must 
throat — a convulsive pain — as though be must choke, s eventually be ousted, but they determined that it 
and he could not force a word out ; he bit his quiver- I should not be done without a serious cost, 
ing Up — he pressed her passionately to his breast — > They had not to learn the tender mercies of the 
and bowed his head in the bitterest grief, suffering < Norman soldiery, particularly when sent on an ex- 
the scalding tears to rain down his cheeks, from sheer \ pedition like the present ; and as thorough-bred 
inabiUty to check them. $ Saxons, they hated the race upon principle, and there 

QPhe hour of parting was one of agony to both ; the \ was as mucn national feeling in their intention of re- 
mental anguish they had the whole of their preceding ^ sisting to the death the coming enemy, as there could 
years endured, condensed into one hour, would not < be at the anticipated slayings, burnings, and other 
have equalleti the present in suffering. To each it > injuries which usually tracked their steps. 
was the separation from the last tie which bound them I A week passed away, and their arrangements — for 
to thfS world. Marian, an orphan, her brother away, \ they had worked hard— were pretty well completed ; 
left among, comparatively, strangers, having bestowed s Bobin had spent greater part of his time in mak- 
her first love — a love to which might be added the \ ing arrow-heads, while he had the opportimity ; he 
affection for parents and brother, concentrated into > made them after the manner of hb foster-father, and 
one feeling, upon one who was personally and morally \ they required a peculiar fashioning — he laid up a good 
wcnrthy of it, was now to be parted from him, to be | store of them ; spears, swords, and weapons of offence 
among those who, though kind to her, could not feel s and defence were created ; and the little village of 
that sympathy and interest which one who loved her \ Gamwell, hitherto so quiet, became now a scene of 
would. This alone was enough to make her sad, inde- { life and bustle. All tne villagers had rallied round 
pendent of the grief of parting with the dearest \ Sir Guy Ghimwell to a man, and determined, come 
object of her affections — perhaps for ever — for she I what would, to fight his battle out manfully against 



' I 
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the Nonnan wolves $ the old folks were sent awsj \ therefore continued their attack on the first 
with the little household stock of any yalue, to those 5 with ardour, and their numbers soon enabled them 
relatiTCs who lived at no yery great distance, and who < to carry it ; but they soon found there was another, 
were not likely to be molested ; while the younger > which they also carried, to be stopped by a third, 
men, glad of any opportunity of haying a brush with i Their numbers had been considerably reduced, and 
Normans, stood up in defence of their own fire-sides, i they could not discoyer that any of their bolts had 

The bustle of the week's preparation had subsided, s taken effect ; while the Saxons, most of them expert 
and the village had resumed its quietness, as regarded \ archers, brought down three or four at every discharge, 
sound, but not of aspect. It seemed like the calm > The men were rather discouraged at this, for their 
preceding a storm. The villagers were certain that \ comrades were dropping round them, and thev had 
the foe would come, and they neglected no precaution \ no chance of getting fiairly at the enemy ; the leader 
to meet them as became Saxons, who loathed even the s also perceived this, and ordered a false retreat, with 
name of Norman. Every hour they still had was \ the hope of drawing the villagers from their covers, 
occupied in constructing things of use, and conyerting S and then, suddenly rallying, return to the charge and 
articks made for a very different purpose into warlike < rout them. He put this ruse de guerre into ^ion } 
instruments. Ten days had now elapsed, and no > the men commenced an orderly retreat, and they re- 
enemy had appeared. They had completed all their I treated some distance without gaining their object ; 
arrangements ; not a portion of their vigilance had \ but as they were beginning to bdlieve this also to be 
relaxed ; and now that they were unoccupied in pro- s a failure, a great shout announced the approach of 
dudng anything but arrows, they grew impatient for \ the villagers, who appeared running towards them, 
the arrival of the foe. At length their impatience > seemingly in great disorder, with their bows bent 
was set at rest by the arrival of one of the scouts \ ready for use. 

placed in the forest, who reported the approach of a > ** keep on the retreat a little while longer l** roared 
troop of horse soldiers. The tocsin was sounded ; \ the leader to his men. '* We shall catch them in the 
the yillagers flew to their arms and to the different \ trap as beautifully as we can wish. Keep on — keep on!" 
posts assigned them with a readiness which displayed I They did keep on, and the villagers came on with 
the discipline they had undergone ; they ensconced \ the same apparently headlong speed as before ; but, to 
themselves behind their barriers ; and by the time the > the rage and mortification of the leader, they succeeded 
troops arrived at the village, there was not a man to \ in obtaining the barrier from which they had pre* 
be seen. < viously been dislodged, and, stopping there, discharged 

The leader of the soldiers, who noticed that no one I a flight of missives, which told fearMly upon his men. 
was in sight, chuckled to himself tliat he should be i Cursing every saint he had ever heard o^ he dashed 
able to carry his orders into effect ere the villagers I back in a paroxysm of fury to charge the barrier again, 
had a chance of resistance. He knew the Saxons < followed by his men, who began rather to dislike thii 
well ; knew that they fought fiercely, and made j sort of warfare ; but he was suddenly stopped in hii 
reprisala upon the Normans whenever they could ; < career by a shower of bolts, one of which pierced hii 
that they never submitted patiently to any decree of I brain, and another killed his steed — horse and rider 
the king's, if they could avoid or evade it ; and there- I fell simultaneously dead upon the ground. The man, 
fore he made up his mind, from the nature of his I dispirited by their previous ill success, were entirelj 
commission, that there would be a little hard fighting 5 discouraged by the loss of their leader. Two of them 
ere he could carry it into effect ; consequently, he was < dismounted, and disengaged him from the horse, and 
glad to observe that there was no one in sight to give > throwing him across the saddle of a riderless steed, 
an alarm. He had fifty men under his command ; I mounted, and with the remainder of the troop re- 
and the villagers, with the help of a few friends from \ treated in good earnest. 

a short distance round, numbered above a hundred : \ The villagers sent a shower of arrows and a shout 
thus they doubled the number of their foe, were indi- 
yidually equal to them in courage and determination, 
and held without comparison the best position. The 
Norman leader, however, little dreamed that such was 



of success after their discomfited foes, and then, 
advancing from their cover, proceeded to bury those 
whom they had slain, and make prisoners of those 
who were wounded. Two only of their party were 
the case ; and acting upon his first supposition, gave \ wounded ; while on the opposite side, altliough the 



the word to the men to quicken their speed, and they 
b^;an winding up the hill towards the first barrier at 
an accelerated pace, breaking their order in the desire 
to advance as qmckly as they could. They had nearly 



fight had not, from the first attack to the last retreat, 
averaged more than tweuW minutes, the killed and 
wounded were eighteen. The villagers were in high 
glee at their success, and in the height of their ex« 



gained the summit of the hill, and were beginning to < hilaration would have sent for their families back 
speculate upon the amount of spoil they were likely \ again ; but Little John, who had arranged every thing, 
to obtain, when they were . thrown into check by a s had obtained and exercised a command over them, 
sudden and unexpected shower of arrows, bolts, and \ reetrained them, and explained clearly to them that 
stones from slings : it was so unlocked for by the I this was only a prelude of what was to come ; thai 
soldiers, and such was their astonishment, that it was < ere another week, perhaps a couple of days, were over 
repeated ere they returned a shaft. \ their head, they might expect the return of the troopers, 

The loss of several of their men, however, awakened < with the addition of probably a hundred or a hundred 
them to a sense of their position, and with a | and fifty to their number ; and that so fieur from re« 
tremendous shout they charged furiously the first \ laxing uieir vigilance, they ought to redouble it, and 
barrier ; th^ were met manfuSy, and stoutly resisted ; \ prepare to meet the attack of treble the number of 



the Saxons from their covers doing great execution 
without the loss of one man. The Normans soon 
perceived, from this well arranged plan of attack, 
that they had been expected, foresaw there was 
nothing left for them to do but to fight desperately 
or retreat, and the thoughts of retiring before Saxon 
yillagers was not to be entertained for a moment, 
while a chance remained of conquering them ; they 



those they had recently defeated. 

His arguments carried conviction with them, and 
the villagers resolved to follow his advice. The 
wounds of those who had suffered m the conflict wort 
attended to, and a few of those villagers, who had 
friends and relatives, staunch Saxons, dwelUng within 
a few miles of the place, who would be glad to join in 
the fray, were despatched to fetch them. The 
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bamert were added to and atrengthened in thoee < "I can do better, little John; any archer may do 
parts where they had proved deficient in the recent > that ; but I will show you something which not any 
attack. More weapons were made, a store of i nor every archer can do." 

provisions laid in ; in short, nothing was left \ " I should be glad to see anything surpass that.*' 
undone either to enable them to hold out some time, s '* You shall, then." 

gain another victory, or insure a w^U regulated re- \ A similar wand to the last was firmly placed in the 
treat. The arrival of thirty volunteers from neigh- i earth, by Bobin's direction, a leaf pendant about a 
bouiing parts added to the sanguine hopes of success < foot from the top ; a thin slip of fine cloth was affixed 
which the vilagers entertained. Meetings were held I to the top of the wand and to that a small pigeon ; 
every evening in the Hall, in which every possible \ two himdred yards he stood from these objects, and 
mode of attack which the Normans could make, and \ while Little John could count ten, he cut the leaf, 
the means of preventing its success, were discussed ; I then the strip of cloth, liberating the bird, and shot 
everv casualty, accident, or ruse, they might, could, or \ the latter ere it had flown five yanls. Little John, ao- 
would make, was thought o^ and plans proposed to > customed as he was to good archery, was surprised at 
counteract them in all their forms } and, in case of \ Bobin's skill, and the surrounding villagers were per- 
eventual ill success, the means of retreat and general \ fectly astonished ; but their admiration was raised to 
lendesvous. \ an extraordinary height when they saw him, from the 

The mornings were employed in practising, dis- \ same spot, split the wand, and do with similar ease 
dplining, weapon making, and in exercising retreats > several feats of archery apparently incredible. The 
and salUes ; sentries were posted and scouts were \ villagers congratulated themselves upon having such 
placed as before in the forest, to note the approach of I an f^y, for the importance of a sure aim, at particular 
the enemy, and so arranged that although the troop s moments, was evident to all ; and when Little John 
might, when first discovered, be six miles from Gttm- \ explained to them, as many had a previous oppor- 
well, yet in less than a quarter of an hour the be- > tunity of judging, that he was almost as expert at all 
siegers would be aware of their approach by a series \ other manly feats, their respect for him was raised in 
of primitive telegraphing. A new and more extensive > a proportionable degree. 

barrier was built, and placed nearer the brow of the \ Time wore on, and as yet they were unmolested, 
hill, as after the last affray all disguise was useless. ? nearly a fortnight elapsing. The hot month of July 
They exercised at the target, and it was at these \ was near its close, and again they were ready, in eveiy 
exercises that Robin Hood astonished them by the \ point of view, for their enemy. Mounds of earth were 
extraordinary ability he displayed ; to pierce the I thrown up, stratagems and plans conceived, and every 
centre of the bull's eye without swerving the breadth \ precaution employed to ensure their success. They 
of a hair, was a matter of the greatest ease to him. I expected their foe to arrive in the morning, con- 
Little John, an accurate as well as a powerful archer, s eluding they would stay a night to refresh in Notting- 
aeveral times hit the centre of the bull's eye ; fiobin | ham ; and each morning, as it came, beheld them in 
following each time, asserted he would split Little 5 readiness for attack. 

John's arrow as it stood there, and each time he kept < One night, two of the villagers returning from 

his word ; however. Little John several times did I Mansfeld, whither they had been to purchase articles 

the same thing, and then ensued a trial of skill be- J for their friends, brought intelligence of the arrival of 

tween them, Bobin Hood choosing the object to be 1 a body of about two hundred men from Nottingham ; 

fired at. He obtained a willow wand, and stripping I and it was inmiediately seen that they had come the 

off every leaf but one, which grew at the end, he \ fourteen miles that afternoon, with the intention of 

stuck it in the ground upright, so as to let the leaf > resting the night at Mansfeld, and proceeding the 

wave in the wind ; he then biule Little John stand at \ short five miles to Gamwell the ensuing morning, uk 

one hundred and fifty yards and hit the leaf ; Little \ order to commence the attack fr^h and unfatigued by 

John said it could not be done. I the journey. The villagers had staid long enough to 

'* Will you try and do it ?" asked Bobin. \ ascertain that the troop would remain all night, and 

" I will try it, but shall not succeed, nor you, nor > then hastened to their friends to communio-ate their 

any one else, either," returned Little John. < news. It caused some little stir; but the feeling soon 

« We shall see," said Bobin, laughing. > subsided. The most vigilant betook themselves to 

'* It can't be done," said Little John; "I know s watch during the night, being relieved occasionally, 

what can be done with a bow, and what can't ; and \ and every one took as much rest as they could obtain, 

that can't." I in order that their energies might be devoted to the 

"With a quarter-staff you [may know what can be < morning's work unfettered by fatigue. 
done," replied Bobin, *Hhat I don't dispute; but > The sun had scarce shown lus face in the east 
with a bow you do not know, as I will show you, if I before every man had assembled to hear a mass said 
you miss that leaf." \ by Friar Tuck, who was still among them, and who 

'* You are a better archer if you hit that lea^ Bobin, 5 looked forward to the attack with all the eagerness 
than I take y ou for, aye, or the world owns," remarked ^ of a boy expecting some favourite pleasure. Then 
iiittle John, preparing to take aim at it. > a hasty meal was taken ; which, when despatched, 

" Pshaw !" exclaimed Bobin contemptuously, *' 'tis i Little John called the villagers into a circle, and ad- 
AOthing." I dressed them. 

Xdttle John took a steady aim — a long cautious aim i " Friends," he commenced, " I have a few words to 
-—he let his arrow fly, and it went far beyond the I say before we seek our different posts. I am one of 
wand, but so near, that many cried he had hit it. 5 few words — talking comes not in my way ; different 
** Not quite," said Bobin, laughing, pointing to the I men have different powers ; mine consists in the use 
leaf, which was stiU fluttering in the wind ; " now, \ of the quarter-staff, and perhaps bitting a mark with 
Little John, I'll show what can be done with a bow \ an arrow ; and perhaps others who can't do that, may 
-—one, two, three." Away went the arrow as he > have the gift of speedi ; I confess I am not expert at 
vttered the word three, and tore the leaf from the \ it ; however, perhaps, what I have to say may do as 
wand. A shout announced his success. < well as though it was fashioned with better words. 

*' Bravely done," said Little John, **'tis the finest 1 ''The enemy are coming ; now don't, on any occa- 
aim I ever saw." i sion, suffer yourselves to be drawn out of your covers, 
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and don't give up one, tmtil 70a oan*t hold it anj 
longer ; when that is the case, rememher what you 
intended to do in the event of its occurring, and do it 
quietly, without hurry or skurry ; if you do, you will 
forget something of importance, wMch wUl render 
your plans useless ; nothing can be well done which 
is attempted in a hurry. Contest every inch of ground 
— remember you are fighting against Nobmans — ^the 
dogs ! Give them bolts, shi^s, stones, and staffs for 
every inch of ground they take ; be cool, strike home ; 
when you strike, make no miss, or your own life will 
pay the forfeit of your error. Show them that every 
foot of our land is worth a Norman hfe. Keep cool 
and firm, and they will pay dearly for any advantage 
they may obtain. Hurrah for GkunweU and Saxon 
hearts !" 

"Hurrah!" shouted the villagers with one burst, 
each grasping his weapon more firmly ; their gleam- 
ing eyes and determined countenances expressing 
their stem resolution of fighting to the last. The 
shout had scarcely subsided, when Bobin Hood, with 
a burst of enthusiasm which he could not control, 
bounded into the place Little John had a moment 
previous occupied, and, in a voice teeming with ex- 
citement, exclaimed — 

'* Friends, if ye need more than what Little John 
has said, to keep you in front of the foe while a hope 
of success remains, remember that ye are fighting for 
your hearths — for the roof which was built to shelter 
your wives, children, and all most dear to you ; re- 
member that ye are opposed to the Normans, who 
have bowed ye to the earth and trod upon your necks 
— who have tyrannised over the weak and defence* 
less — who never extend their hand but to burn, slay, 
and destroy ! You cannot forget that ye are Saxons ; 
you cannot forget what Hereward le Wake did for his 
Saxon brethren — how he hunted, defeated, and foiled 
the vile Normans, though opposed by thrice his 
numbers ; you will remember that this is the home of 
your childhood — the dwelling-place of those who pre- 
ceded you — of those whom you love, honour, and 
respect; and if you lose it through weakness or 
irresolution, you make yourselves, your relatives, 
homeless. And who will be the cause ? Normans ! 
You will fight to the last ?" 

"We "mil!" burst from the surrounding throng, 
with one accord. 

" Now then, let them come and do their worst. 
We are brothers, who will fight for home, for each 
other, side by side and back to back, nor murmur 
that, in opposing a Norman foe, our back may find a 
resting-place on the green turf, and our death glance 
may light on the broad blue sky above ! Be Saxons, 
in the remembrance of the wrongs done by these 
tyrants to our once smiling land ; be fathers, when 
you think of your homes, your beloved wives and 
children and sons — ^when you remember those whom 
age has made sacred, and look to you for the support 
and love which they gave you in your childhood, and 
which their age denies them obtaining for themselves. 
Think of these things. You are fighting for your 
birth-place ; and, as Little John has said, make these 
Norman curs learn that every foot of our native soil 
is worth a Norman life. Now, brother Saxons, a 
prayer for our success, a cheer for our birthplace and 
for Saxon hearts !" 

A tremendous cheer followed the conclusion of 
Bobin's speech, and in an instant the men knelt down 
and repeated a prayer, after Tuck, for their success ; 
then, with one accord, sprung to their feet, and made 
the air resound with the cheer which they gave for 
their homes and their nation. Then they separated, 
and each party took the portion allotted to them, 



while they rehearsed their plans and means of counter- 
acting those of the Normans. The spies had been 
withdrawn ftom. the forest, and placed in the direction 
of Mansfeld. About three hours after sunrise, the 
blast of a horn announced the approach of the enemy. 
The scouts retired and entered the barriers, and soon, 
as when attacked before, no living soul was to be seen. 

The enemy approached. It was easily seen from 
the continued Ime, as they poured round the wind of 
the road, that the villagers had not exaggerated their 
number. They continued arriving untS about three 
hundred horsemen were assembled at the foot of the 
hill which was, from the direction £Eicing Mansfield, 
necessary to be surmounted ere Gkimwel^ which lay 
in a vale, could be entered. Aft^er a short consulta- 
tion, a party of troops commenced galloping up the 
hill ; a second party dismounted, and followed imder 
cover of the horsemen ; a third party made a detour 
to the right, and a fourth to the left. 

This mancsuvre had been anticipated, and was 
coimteracted accordingly ; at the right and left wings, 
defences had been constructed behind the quantity 
of trees which grew straggling on the brow of the 
hill. The interstices had been filled with shrubs and 
brushwood, with such a natural effect, that the men 
who were advancing on the left of these points — not 
expecting they would be anticipated— congratulated 
themselves upon having so good a cover to form 
behind as they reached the top, and from which to 
advance to the attack in regular order. They were 
rather staggered at receiving, when they approached 
near enough, a well-directed discharge of bolts, which 
did not come whistling about their ears for nothing. 
Several men, as well as horses, fell. The bolts were 
immediately followed by a flight of arrows, also so well 
directed as to take considerable effect upon them. 
Many of the horses, with arrows sticking in them, 
grew unmanageable, and, in spite of all their riders' 
efforts, plunged, reared, kicked, and ultimately dashed 
back from whence they came, tending to throw the 
party into confusion, which was added to by a third 
discharge of missives, before they were able to return 
it. The disorder from the restiveness of the horses 
became so great, that th^ retreated down the hill 
amid a flight of arrows and a shout of derision. 

When they arrived from whence they had been 
dispatched, they found the men who had advanced 
on the right had met with similar ill success. It was 
then determined that these points must be carried on 
foot, as indeed every part, for the centre was so ably 
defended, that the double party attacking it could 
not gain an inch of ground, while the same means 
were resorted to of wounding the horses and rendering 
them unmanageable ; in their riders' efforts to 
prevent their turning and riding down those who 
were following, they were utterly unable to return 
the heavy fire to which they were exposed; they 
grew confused, and shafts were still pouring on the 
horses ; the creatures, smarting with pain and fright, 
resisting all efforts to control them, turned, plunged 
among those who were unwounded, producing dis- 
order, and goaded by the arrows, plunged madly 
among those on foot, carrying confusion among them, 
and eventually compelling a retreat of the whole party 
to the foot of the lulL 

It was now seen the horses were at present useless, 
and the men, dismounted, were divided into three 
parties, and, shielded by their bucklers, advanced 
steadily again on the three points, while a party re- 
mained at the foot, ready to advance when the barrier 
was carried. Although exposed to a tremendous 
shower of missiles, the Normsms kept on, undaunted, 
their bucklers protecting them considerably from the 
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They fell baclc on their second barrier, those on the \ might have given me an easier task than dislodging 
right and left wings doing the same by a preconcerted > these dogs from their kennel. Now, knave, thou'rt 
signal. The Normans pushed on, but many of them < sure thou speakest truth ?'* 
fell into deep pits, dug for their reception by the ^ "You ^vill find it so." 

villagers, who, when they had gained their second I " Probably, but I have no great inclination to fall 
barrier, observed the remainder of the Normans scaling J into an ambush, lean tell thee; and if I thought 
their first barrier, and pushing on vigorously for the I thou didst intend falsely, thou shouldst have worse 
second. Ilere the Saxons made a more determined < than a dog's death." 
stand ; but the Normans, accustomed to hard fighting, > " I guided you here truly." 

dashed on, regardless of the weapons of death flying < " Tmlv thou didst ; but why not show us this 
round them, and, attacking the barrier with desperate I same patji you speak of at first ? 
fury, scaled it, and wore soon hand-to-hand with the s " Because the Saxons would have seen the move- 
Saxons, The conflict was fierce and deadly while it \ ment and prevented it accordingly. A handful of 
lasted ; but soon the signal was again heard, and again > men can command that pass against a thousand." 
the Saxons retreated in regular order, keeping their < ** Is it at the foot of the hill ?" 
foes at bay by the terrible execution their arrows and > " Yos, to the left." The man described its situa- 
bolts comnuttod. The point on which they were | tion and bearing accurately. The captain of the troop 
falling was the last barrier — it was the moat extensive \ appeared satisfied, and gave orders to a party of men 
— it was almost a natural one — it was formed by a s to hold themselves in readiness to take the path, 
sinking, or deep slope in the hill before it. Where < imder tlie guidance of this man, while he held the 
this slope rose again, there was a long ridge, or na- > Skxous in play in the position they still held, in order 
tural mound, bemnd which the hill descended sud- < that they might not fathom the manoDuvre he in- 
denly and precipitously ; this point had been assisted \ tended to make. But in this hope he was mistaken, 
by all the artificial auxiliaries which invention could j for the guide's relative happened to perceive his 
furnish, and it was resolved to make hero a determined \ brother-in-law among the Normans, and afterwards in 
stand, ere they fell back on Ghimwell Hall, which was I close converse with the Norman chief. He com- 
the " dernier restort." i municated to Little John his suspicions of foul play, 

The Saxons came in full retreat to thif barrier — > and the path was immediately thought of. It had 
they gained it without losing a man — and the Nor- \ been left unguarded, and thirty of the men, under the 
mans followed at the top of their speed, ihcuting I command of two of the Gamwells, departed at once to 
their war-cry. Occasionally, as a shower of bolts I hold it in possesaiou; wliile Little John, calling 
came to intercept them, tfioy tlirew themielves on \ Bobin to his side, far they were both in this cover, 
their fiices, were up again, continuing the next instant J said to him — 

with the same speed. But they mid now a greater i " Could ymi faift tny object with certainty on the 
difficulty to encounter than they had hitherto expe- 5 summit of thii hill P" 
rienced. The barrier was only practicable from the \ "Yes," he readied, 

two ends, as a deep trench had been out beneath it, I " Wdl, then, you tee that HomMli just to the left 

completely preventing them, without ladders, scaling s of him with the tall plume — he is a traitorous rascal, 

it ; at each of the ends a slight bfffrieir of wood-work \ who, I fiilly believe, Is about to lead some of those 

had been run up, and behind these were stationed > fellows who are going over the brow of the hill by the 

a strong body of the best archers. To have run < forest path to Gbunwell — bring him down for me." 

rashly and attacked this would have been the height | An arrow waa in an instant fitted to his bow, dis- 

of madness, as it must have involved a great many \ charged, and ther eaw the man leap high into the 

lives, without any positive good being gained. They \ air, fall, and heara his death-shriek. A shout waa 

stopped, therefore, and the whole party of the Normans s raised by the Saxons, which so enraged the leader, 

assembled to learn what plan of attack would be the < that, dividing his men into two parties— first recalling 

most feasible. The captain of the troops took a sur- > those who had been despatched to follow the forest 

vey. There lav Gtmiwell beneath him — for he stood \ path — ^he placed one of tnem under the command of 

high on the liiU, and each side of this hill was thickly i; a trooper, and taking the other, determkied to carry 

studded with trees, presenting an impassable barrier |l eadh end of the barrier bj assault. When his direc- 

for horses, and by no moans a safe pathway for the || tions and arrangemente were complete, he gave the 

men. Calling one of the men, he enquired if any of ;| word, and they dashed off from the summit of the 

them knew the locality, and was answered by the !; faill to each end ; they battered at it with their bills ; 

presence of one, who said he had a relative in Ghun- I; norne clambered up only to be thrust back dead ; but 

well, whom he constantly visited, and therefore he ]| the earth being fresh, the stakes, although driven 

was well acquainted with every part of it. \ firmly in, save way beneath the united attack gf the 

*^ Art thou a Soxon^ knave ?" demanded the leader s men, and &11 with a tremendooe crash, burying several 

with knitted brows. \ of the Saxons beneath it. The Normans came leaping 

*' No," rettomed the man, '* I am a Kormaa.** > over it shouting, but were met by a forest of spears 

" Is thy relative with these rebellious chuijs f " I and * tremendous discharge of bolts from the cross- 

"Yes,heisaSaxon,whomarriedahalf-sisterofmine." I bows ; twice they were repulsed with a serious loss, 

** And you know this place well ?" $ but they renewed the charge, each time with redoubled 

" I do, every part." \ vigour ; and the Saxons, whose nimibers were vastly 

"Can you guide my men. to yon village by any 5 inferior, were compelled to give way. But they did 

other path than this ?" I so gradually and in good order ; they fought with 

" Yes, there is one at the foot of the hill ; it winds ? stem desperation ; they knew it was life or death 

into part of the forest, and branches out suddenly \ with them, and fully they carried out Little John's 

near Gamwell Hall." ? command, that they should make a Norman life pay 

" Which is Gamwell Hall?" 5 for every foot they gave. Both ends of the barrier 

"That building to the left, on the rising ground, I were now carried, and the Normans poured into the 

nearly surrounded by trees j that is where old Sir 5 breach, shouting and fighting madly ; while the 

QvLj Giunwell lives." < Saxons uttered no sound, but contracting their line 

"The old rebellious Saxon ohuil I TfaiUi, Henry \ gradually, soon presented a front which the Normans 
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could not, after repeated ejfforts, break. The Saxons < had hacked and hewed at each other with the greatest 
gtiU kept falling back upon the village and in < perseverance. Little John had no intention of play* 
the direction of the Hall, whose doors, under j mg with his foe — no thoughts of lookers-on affeoted 
the guardianship of four men, stood ready to receive i him, he knew his presence was needed elsewhere its 
.them, and cIom as the last Saxon entered. Tliej > well as here, and tne sooner he got rid of his opp^- 
were now nearly up to the cottages, and they ? nent the better. Every advantage that could offer he 
were compelled either to make a last effort there, or I took as soon as it exhibited itself^ and had succeeded 
near GamweU Hall. There was little time for decision ; s in giving Geoffrev two tremendous gashes in the arm, 
.the Normans were pressing on, and the trooper, who l which bled profusely ; Geoffl^y knew tliey would 
had the command of half the troop, had, by personal > render him weak and powerless, therefore he fought 
;strength, forced his way through a part of the Saxon's < harder than ever, grew desperate, then struck wildly, 
front, the gap he had made being closely filled by his j Little John made a feint of giving an opportunity for 
men, fighting with desperation in order to secure the j a slash, and when Geoffrey caught eagerly at it, only 
adTont^e they had obtained. The Saxons gave J to miss it, he whirled his sword round liis head, and 



struck with all his force ; the sword descended like 
lightning upon Geoffrey's shoulder, entered, and dove 
him to the chine. 

He fell dead without a groan, while both Norman 



ground, grew digordered — a panic appeai'cd to seize 

those opposed to this trooper. They retreated 

ra]Hdty, oppressing the others. Tlie Normans saw 

ibtar opportunity, followed it, and soon had the satis- 

&etion of seeing many of them in open flight ; they ^ and Saxon, who were looking on, stood aghast, lost in 

gSTO a shout of triumph, when suddenly a voice ex- s wonder at the tremendous blow and its terrible effect. 

daimed, in a tone which was clearly heard above the I Little John stayed not to look on the evidence of his 

din of war— I success, but, waving his bloody sword over his head, 

**Hold, Saxons! will you shrink like beaten hounds \ ho strode through the rankd like the God of War, 
before these base Norman reptiles? He who is a J devastation and death marking his path. He gamed 
true Saxon, and a man, follow me !" i a small eminence, and, looking round, perceived tliat 

The voice was Little Jolm's. He strode among J his friends were being encompassed by the Normans, 
hU enemies, hewing down all who opposed him, fol- s and that a continued opposition would be a fniitlesA 
lowed by a body of his friends, whom death could not < waste of life. There was little time to be lost, but he 
daunt. So resistless was their attack upon the Nor- I could not help delaying a minute to look with pride 
BMnf» and ao unexpected, that in their turn they gave < on the gallant manner his little band of Saxons stood 
wigr. When those who were flying saw this, they J in opposition to twice their number. He looked to 
renamed with shame on their >'isagcs, and determined s see if ho could distinguish Robin Hood, and soon 
to retrieve their cowardice by advancing or faUing j observed him fighting at the head of the little party 
where they stood. Little John had only eyes for one > which had just returned from the forest path, wldther 
loan — the trooper who had nearly caused the rout of < they had been sent by Little John to prevent the 
the Saxons. Little John knew him at a glance ; it > Normans entering Gamwell by that route, and he saw 
was the same trooper who had played him the trick at i him attempt and accompUsh a feat necessary to be 
Nottingham — Geoffrey Gurthfeld, or Vanterie, which J done — which was, to turn the wing of the Normans, 
waf his proper name. Towards him did he strive to I and prevent its getting between them and their path 
get. Short was the conflict with each Norman who i to Gamwell Hall. He had seen enough to tell him 
•tood in his path ; he cut them down like reeds. At > how the fight was going, and what must be the result, 



Imgth they met. Geoffrey's eyes glistened with 
taifage pleasure as they lighted on his former con- 
queror, uid with a huge battle-axe in his hand, ho 
advanced quickly towards him, shouting — 

"Base Saxon churl! I have met thee again, even as 
J could have wished, as deadly foes ; this to thy brain, 

hind I" 

But Little John had no intention to stand to be 
alaughtered by the battle-axe of Geoffrejr, and when 
the latter had flourished it round, and it was in the 
aot of descending, he sprung within its circle, seized 
it aa it fell, and placing his foot with a sudden dash 
against his opponent's breast, wrenched the weapon 
m)m his grasp, and twirling it roimd, flung it far 
from him. 

"Thou'rt a Norman," ho cried, "and would bo 
goilty of any baae act, but I will not follow your 
•ouunplc ; to thy blade as I to mine. Now we are 
07enW matched," he concluded, as Q^offVey drew his 
BWDra-<— a long two-handed weapon, which he carried 
aft his baek. Little John was similarly armed, and 
to their combat they went in terrible earnest ; they 
both played the quarter-staff well, and were conse 



unless they effected a retreat to the Hall speedily. 

The Saxons had fought nobly, but it was a hopeleei 
task to resist hand to hand double their niunber ; so 
Little John blew the blast of his horn, which was to 
tell them to gather together and retreat to the HalL 
He then plunged again into the fight, making terrible 
havoc in the enemy with his two-lianded weapon. 
His call was obeyed. The Saxons fell back, united ; 
and, before the Normans were prepared for any such 
act, the whole body of them were retreating on the 
Hall. The manceuTre was beautifully executed, and 
the surprise of their foes gained them the advantage 
of a short distance ; however, they were followed very 
quickly, but not quick enough. The foremost Norman, 
as the Saxons gained the Hall, was shot down by an 
arrow, the second stumbled over him, and then, the 
gates were closed and barricaded, enclosing the Saxons 
safely in the. walls of Qumwell Hall. 

Here the Normans found themselves baffled ; but 
they cut at the doors, which were of stout oak, with 
their axes and bills, making the place echo with their 
blows ; but this had been expeeted, and was met 
accordingly by the rolling of several huge stones from 



quentiy the more expert in wielding these huge swords ; > a window above, which crushed several of the Normans 
but the extraordinary superiority which Little John < beneath them. They then thought fit to depart from 
possessed in the use of one weapon befriended him J the door, and wander round the grounds to endeavour 
in the use of the other. Both knew the other's life s to ascertain a practicable point, but, in doing this, 
hung on their success, and they fought accordingly j I they were exposed to the fire of the Saxons from the 
the clashing and din they made caused many to 5 loopholes ; and, as they already nionbered near a 
auspend their fighting and look on those two. I>ire < hundred killed and wounded, it was thought proper 
waa the strife. For some time they fousht without > not to expose any more life than was absolutely 
either Appearing to have the advantage, alUiough they I needful ; the men were recalled, and a band of a 
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hundred men were established all round the Hall, 
and BO placed as to be beyond the reach of the Saxons' 



and fro doing tlieir erii work, were noted by the 
Saxons, who gazed on the destraction of their homes, 



aim. The captain then, with the remainder, entered I beneath whose roof they were born, with feelings of 
the Tillage, but found every place empty. All was \ intense excitement. Had they not been restrained by 
silent and deserted; cottage after cottage they 5 Little John, they would have sallied forth and attacked 
entered and ransacked in search of spoil, but there < them. 

was nothing left for them to take. Their rage > ** Wait until daylight," he said. ** If we can only 
and mort&cation on discovering this may be I hold this shelter till the morning, I will wager my life 
better conceived than described. Thej^ had relied ? we will yet defeat, drive them off, make them return 
upon finding provisions, but not a morsel could they 5 to him who sent them, dishonoured and beaten.*' 
obtain, and a few were sent into the forest to find a I '* Why not attempt it now ? ** asked one still 
buck or two, while the others made arrangements to > writhing under the sight of his cottage in flames, 
cook them when they did come. They spent that \ "Beoausd at present their number is too great to 
day in the village, and towards night the band who \ cope with; they would triumph in carrying the point 
had surrounded Gamwell Hall were relieved, and took s we must prevent them obtaining. By the monung I 
their share of what provision there was for them ; the \ fully hope their number will be considerably lessened ; 
commander, on finding that all the villagers were in | they will be worn out with fatigue, and wUl ofibr an 
Gamwell Hall, determined upon attacking it in the | easy conquest to us, who will be comparatively fresh, 
night ; some rude engines were constructed to force | and who have the aid of the excitement which the 
the doors, and they now only waited for night to set s desire of revenging so many wrongs must create, 
in to commence the attack. \ Beserve your best energies for that effort, and I hare 

The scanty meal which the Normans were compelled > little doubt we shall meet with the success we so much 
to take, was vastly different to the refreshments of < covet. Were we to attempt it now, certain failure 
which the Saxons partook; they fed heartily, and 1 must be the result ; for ere we could be amongst them, 
washed down their food with draughts of good old \ we should meet them coming here for the purpose 
ale ; they threw themselves on the floor to rest after \ they have just completed there." 
the fatigues of the day, and prepare for the next \ *' You are right," said Bobin Hood ; '* here they 
attack, which Little John had prognosticated would < come." 

take place in the night, as being the most feasible l Shouts were now heard advancing in the direction 
time for it. After they had taken several hours' rest, \ of the Hall, while a hasty glance from the loopholes 
and it drew near the time for the exercise of their \ showed them the Normans running along bearing 
yigilance, they went over their numbers to ascertain s lighted brands. 

tlieir loss, and found it less than they expected ; all | " To your posts ! to your posts !" cried Little John ; 
their wounded they had brought with them, for as > *' let every man single a Norman vrith his bolt and 
tut as any of their friends fell they were passed to \ take a sure aim ere he shoots; throw not a shaft or bolt 
the rear, and carried up to the Hall ; it had been \ away. Bobin, I know your aim ; keep by my side^ 
arranged that such should be done, and it was put s and fetch me down those I point out." 
into execution when the time arrived for its apphca- \ Bobin did as he was requested, and in silence thej 
tion. There were twelve killed, and twenty-three \ awaited the near approach of the Normans. Thej 
wounded. The wounded were placed where they < were not so headlong in their speed that th^ came 
might be carried off safely in the event of the necessity \ up close to the gates of the Hall to meet with the 
of a retreat ; arrangements were then made, and every I same reception they had received in the morning, but 
precaution taken to enable them to hold out this \ they came sufficiently near to throw their lighted 
place to the last. As night drew on, they each took 5 torches against the door ; they would hare soon 
themselves to the posts assigned them, and waited in \ kindled it into a flame, but this had been foreseen, 
silence and patience the attack. s and water was poured from buckets through a loophole 

** They have begun their savage work," said Bobin ? rust over the doorway, and extinguished the torches. 
Hood to Little John, pointing through a loophole to \ Fresh ones were thrown to meet the same reception ; 
a red glare illuminating the surrounding objects ; | still they persisted. One fellow was particularly 



" they have kindled the torch, and the cottages blaze 
readily." 

"Aye, it is BO; they have found a way to level to 
the earth in a few minutes that which has employed 
many weary hours to erect. The only fear I lutve of 
not keeping this hall against treble the number of yon 
reptiles is, they will put the torch to it ; and there's 
too much wood about the old house to let them do it 
quietly, without our having roasted joints." 
" But you have provided against such an attempt?" 
*' As well as our means vnll allow ; but I fear, if 
the fiends persist, they will succeed in their attempt. 
Our only chance is to keep them well employed in 
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active and expert at throwine them; Little John 
raised a cross-bow to his shoulder, and taking a de« 
liberate aim, killed him on the spot. A general 
discharge followed this from all the available portions 
of the Hall, and a few of the Normans who had too 
heedlessly exposed their persons met their death* 
Strips of pine-wood were then lighted and disohmed 
at every inlet, but a yery few of them took eflSct. 
Another discharge was made by the Saxons with good 
effect, and proved a lesson to their foe to keep as 
much as possible their bodies from being seen. A 
silence for a short time reigned, then a shout an- 
nounced the arrival of the Norman chief with the 



warding off our shafts." | greatest body of men bringing the engine to force the 

" Look there ! there is another cottage m flames. \ door ; — ^the men who had already attempted to effect 

Ha! another. Dogs! fiends! what devilish spirit | an entrance having acted without orders, only under 

incites them to this nellish work ?" I the influence of a feeling created by the {Measure they 

" It is their nature. When they have burnt and \ experienced in havine fired the little oottaees. 
destroyed all theycan there, they will be here to slay i The first engine they brought consisted of a long 
and slaughter. What a glare! The whole village | beam of wood, the top end of which was rudely capped 
must be in a blaze !" \ with some iron agricultural machine, and made a 



It was in truth a glare ; everything in its vicinity 
was rendered plainly distinguishable by its light; and 
the dark shadows of the Normans, as they passed to 



tolerable substitute for a battering-ram, and they now 
advanced to put its powers into execution. Little 
John saw that it was necessary if possible to preyent 
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ihu, aod a (honght Buddenlj strikiiig him of a means, 
he said to Bobin — 

" Can jou depend on your aim in such a light as this V* 

•• If I can see my object." 

" That's enough. Do jon see that Norman to the 
' left of those four who are hauling that beam along." 

" I do ; it is their leader. 

" Send an arrow through his Norman trunk." 

'* He is encased in mail ; I tried him several times 
to-dar ; he is armed to the chin. If I can see lus 
feuoe long enough to take an aim. Til bring him 
down. 

'* See — there is a chance now — the torch is flashing 
in his &ce." 

" Let me stand where you are, I am afraid the edge 
of the loophole will catch the end of my arrow and 
alter my aim. Ha ! he has turned his head away." 

*"Sdeath! do not let him escape — our safety 
mainly depends on his death. He is too shrewd 
for our weifiire.'* 

'*Stay, he is walking to a point more opposite me 
—so, *tis well ; now, Norman, whisper your prayers." 

Bobin raised his bow, extended it — lattle John 
watched him with nerrous excitement ; he saw the 
hand holding the bow move backwards and forwards 
slowly, as if following some object, presently it became 
stationary, he held lus breath ; twang went the bow- 
string, the arrow was gone ; he gazed on Robin's face 
as he followed the course of the arrow with his eaeer 
eyes, a smile broke over his features, and Little John 
knew he had hit his mark. 

** The Norman is down," said Bobin. 

" Then you have saved us," said Little John. 

H# sprung to the loophole, and saw that it was as 
Bobin had said. The Norman was down — a body of 
troopers were surroimding him — the engine was aban- 
donecl — and all seemed confusion among them. 

"Now, my Saxon hearts !*' roared Little John, in a 
Toioe which was heard in every chamber in the house ; 
'*now, give them a shower of bolts and shafts. Down 
with the Norman dogs !" 

The Saxons, who had looked with eyes of anxious, 
eager interest, upon the proceedings of the Normans, 
tod were prepared for the word of command to 
counteract their effects, raised a shout as the deep 
tones of Little John's voice fell upon their ears, and 
each singling out a Norman for an aim, they dis- 
charged together the missives with which their 
separate weapons were provided. The effect was 
terrible — curses and shrieks mineled in the air, 
and in another minute the unscathed and slightly 
wounded Normans retreated beliind the trees and 
Tarious coverts which the locality afforded, leaving 
the dying and the dead upon the spot where they 
had nllen. Disastrous as had been the late discharge 
upon them, thoy still determined to leave no means 
untried of ousting the Saxons from their stronghold. 
A council was held among the trees, and various 
methods pronosed to obtain their objects ; many of 
them adoptea were put into execution, only to prove 
entire fiiilures, accompanied by a e acrifice of life. At 
length a plan was proposed, and the Normans set 
about in eood earnest to put it into execution. 

The HaU had been siurounded by bands of troops, 
stationed in every spot likely to afford them a safe 
shelter firom the arrows of their foes, and in the 
choice of these covers they had been compelled to be 
scrupulously cautious; for did a Norman show a 
portion of his garment, a feather even, to the besieged, 
his life was sure to pay the forfeit of his temerity ; 
they therefore paid sufficient deference to the powers 
of tne Saxons as archers, to keep closely hidden, only 
watching every inlet and outlet with the strictest 



scrutiny, in order, if possible, to repay the favouni 
iiherr were continually receivihg. 

One of these bands was stationed in a thicket of 
trees behind the Hall; they were principally pina 
trees. It was proposed to fire them, and— as they 
grew sufficiently near — ^to sever the trunks, so that 
the burning mass might fiill upon the building : the 
idea was eagerly caught at as soon as communicated, 
and the men being prepared with means to kindle the 
trees, bills and axes to sever them, proceeded amidst 
acclamations of delight and anticipations of revenge 
to carry out the proposaL 

This was a manoeuvre entirely unexpected by Little 
John and the Saxons. Their foes had been seen to 
glide to the back of the HaU, and their movements 
were followed with celerity, in order to counteract 
whatever stratagems might be exercised by them; 
Little John and his friends were not long left in the 
dark respecting their intention, for several torches 
were kindled, and the bearers of them proceeded to 
cUmb the trees, with the purpose of lighting the 
branches, while those below commenced hacking and 
hewing the stems, even while their companions were 
upon them, in order that not an instant's time should 
be wasted in putting their manoeuvre into execution. 
No sooner was their intention detected, when Little 
John cried — 

" By the Mass, we shall be unkennelled I The hell- 
hoimds have found a way to draw us out ; the trees 
will £b11 upon the roo^ and in a £sw minutes the 
whole building will be in flames. Bobin Hood, 
bring down some of those fellows with their torches ! 
At' em, friends! Cross-bowmen, clear those do|;s 
from the root of the trees ! Spare nor bolt nor shaft! 
Our safety depends on clearing them away ! Dowm 
with Norman wolves I" 

Little John set the example by keeping up an 
incessant discharge of bolts m>m a cross-bow, not 
always with the effect intended ; while Bobin Hood's 
shafts never left the bow without carrying dei^th 
with them. Evenr loophole, window, or openings 
available for the discharge of their weapons, was 
manned by the Saxons, and the slaughter of their 
foes was comparatively terrific. But the Normans, 
urged on by rage and the hope of revenge, unheeded 
the deadlv discbarges, the loss of their companions, 
or the almost certain destruction which exposure 
entailed upon them, persevered in their efforts ; the 
place of the killed and wounded were supplied as 
fast as they feU, and as all the unfortunate wretches 
who had clambered with the torches amid the 
branches of the trees were killed, they abandoned 
that method of accomplishing their object, and threw 
lighted brands up in the branches ; from much dry 
weather they quickly kindled, and vast volumes of 
smoke rolled over the ill-fated building. 

Immediately the Normans ascertained their success 
thus far, they redoubled their efforts to complete 
their purpose, and very soon a tree fell with a tre- 
mendous crash across the roof of the Hall, ac- 
companied by a shout of triumph from the Normans ; 
a second followed its predecessor, and speedily a 
third. As yet, huge volumes of smoke only had 
proceeded from the ignited trees, but directly they 
burst into flunes, th.e Normans divided, and return- 
ing to their former hiding places, with bent bows, 
awaited the coming forth of the Saxons. 

The shock of &e falling trees upon the roof was 
excessively great, but the old Hall stood it bravely, 
and with the exception of a few displaced timbers, 
gave no further eviaence of the sudden and enormously 
extra weight imposed upon it. There was but one 
line of conduct for the Saxons to pursue, and that 



wad to znakd a sortie upon the foe, whose nam- I stoutly' declared he would not quit the buminif 
hers did not greatly exceisd their own, and in the s mansion. 

erenfr of that proving nnsuecessfol, to retreat to the i " Beneath its roof I was bom," reiterated the old 
forest. Little John gathered the whole of his friends > man, in reply to all the arguments used to induce 
together in the hall of the buildmg, and thus addressed < him to quit it; *'here I will die. I reoeiyed my 
them — 5 breath here — here will I render it up.** 

•* Friends — ^We are brought to our last resort by \ Eyerything was done to conquer his obstinate de- 
the Normans. In a short time the old house aboye \ termination, but without ayail ; time was pressing, 
us will be reduced to ashes ; and we, to find a home s the flames were roaring, and the burning wood crack- 
among the caves and fastnesses of the forest i ye have < ling ; smoke began to roll down to the hall in sheets, 
not to learn whom ye hare to thank for being rendered > and Robin Hood, who had ascended to ascertain what 
houseless, and will not forget when ye meet them in < ravages the fire was makiug, descended with great 
a few minutes, hand to hand, how much yo owe them. > speed. As he reached the hail, he cried — 
If ye are men who will revenge the deep wrongs ye s " Away, away, quick ! save yourselves ! in another 
have endured ; if ye are Saxons who will remember \ minute the roof will fall!" 

that ye arc opposed to foreign oppressors, who have 5 ** Let it come !" roared the old man, waving his 
made your brethren slaves, who have torn your I sword above his head, " I am prepai^ed.'* 
birthright firom you, made themselves masters of your I Little John shouted in a stentorian voice for the 
country, and of everything which could make a man | men to advance to the charge ; the doors were 
happy in his own land ; — if ye have the hearts of true \ thrown open, and out they sallied. He waited to see 
Bazons beating in your breasts, you will not forget to s them all quit, and then snatching up Sir Guv in his 
repay the obligation these mercenary, blood*thirsty i arms, in spite of all opposition, he carried hun outi, 
fienos have laid you under ; the remembrance of its > Directly the draft from the opened doors ran up the 
nature will nerve your arms, make you strike strongly < house, the flames roared louder than ever. A report 
and surely, and while one hope remains, turn not a \ was heard like thunder — there was a sudden sheet of 
back upon your foes." s flame, accompanied by myriads of sparks — a complete 

"Never, never!" burst forth from many earnest voices. \ coruscation of light — shot up and they knew the roof 

" We have yet some time to arrange what little I of the Hall had fallen in. The delay of a minute 
plans we may find necessary to make ere we quit this < would have caused them to have bo^ buried in the 
building ; for the fire will take some time to bum > ruins. A moment only they paused to gaze on tho 
downwards ; and when these arrangements are mad^ | burning mansion, and then, with desperate determi- 
let each man strive to fulfil them to the letter. I have I nation, they attacked the Normans, who had greeted 
great hopes we shall yet drive these hounds before s them on their appearance with a shower of bolts, 
us like fleeting deer ; they must be weak and fagged \ which, being badly directed, had no effect. Little 
by their long*«ontinued exertions, as well as dispirited 5 John placed Sir Guy in the care of the villagers, 
by their losses and ill-success ; they have no leader, \ with orders to retreat with him into the forest ; then 
and each man will act for himself, flying, when hard- > drawing his terrible two-handed sword, he flourished 
pressed, without any one to rally them ; their nombers I it over his head, and shouting death or victory, 
may exceed ours, but we have the advantage of them \ dashed into the midst of the Normans, dealing death 
in beinff comparatively rested — that we are fighting for | with every blow of his tremendous weapon. Ha 
life and liberty, and ye have at least a leader to direct < seemed to bear a charmed life ; bolts, shafts, weapons 
your movements in my unworthy self. Of this be j of all descriptions were turned upon hixn, but he 
assured, whether ye stand by me or no, either the i seemed to defy them all, continiung his career of 
Normans fly this village, or I Ue with my face to the | death, cutting down all who opposed him, and everr 
sky, breathless, lifeless." \ step he made in advance was filled as he quitted it 

*' m stand by you, and fall with you, if you fiill ; | by his followers. He and his party soon obtained 
the whole race of Normans shall not make me quit 5 the centre of the village, where they hiad determined to 
this place, while there's breath in this old body," \ make a final stand. They had forced their way throueh 
said (Md lAncoln, taking a step towards Little John ; > the ranks of their opponents, but they were closdly 
"those I loved, and who loye4 me, lie here; and it i followed ; every inch of ground was desperately con« 
isn't in the power of any murderous hounds like the I tested, and when they had gained the spot they had 
Normans (with their long to boot), to drive me, s tried for, it was only to continue fighting; harder than 
while life remains, from this spot ; therefore. Master \ ever. Daylight was now fast approaching, and tho 
John, I stand or fall by you, be the others who they > combatants began better to see with whom they had 
may." i to contend. Lincoln's party, imder his direction. 

« We will all stand or &11 by Little John !** cried \ had ensconced themselves in the ruins of Bev&nl 
the Saxons with one voice, making the walls ring \ cottages. He had some of the best marksmen wiUi 
with their shout. When the arrangements were \ him, and was an excellent shot himself. He directed 
completed, they were divided into three parties, I the discharges of the bolts, and, as they were dond 
Little John taking lead of one, accompanied by i with great judgment, they committed much execution* 




entrance, old Lincoln by the entrance at the back, s so much on the defensive as they had hitherto done, 
and Friar Tuck by the staircase, which was to be run i now attacked the Normans with idl their strength, 
■out from an enlarged window, or rather door, made 5 with a fury which nothing could withstand. The 
expressly for it at the end of the building. They < enemy gave ground. It waa soon perceived by the 
were all to depart at onoe, and cutting their way I Saxons, and Friar Tuck, who was one of the first to 
through the Normans, join near the middle of the \ notice it, roared out an hurrah so lustily as to direct 
village, and then xnake every effort to drive I the attention of the Normans particularly to him, and 
their foes fri^m their neighbourhood. Ab they were 5 the sight of a friar, in the habit of his order, fighting 
about to start, there was a sudden and unlooked- i fririously against them, had a most extraordinary effect 
for opposition on the part of old Sir Guy, who \ upon them. He was a sturdy, lusty feiloW| with 
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brawny limbs, and flonrislied his weapon to some I have conquered the Normans, even at the expense of 
purpose. "Wlioever opposed him did not relish \ the loss of their Tillage, and the forfeiting of their 
fighting a friar, and the result of their hesitation was | personal security ; but they did not consume hours in 
their being cut down. The Saxons pressed on, pur- s doing that for which a few minutes suffioed. The flrsi 
suing their advantage to tlie utmost. The voice of \ thing to be done was to erect a temporary shelter for 
Little John was frcquentlv heard cheering them on, \ the wounded, then to buir the dead. A deep pit waa 
while he was doing much for the victory in the havoc \ dug, the bodies of the Normans gathered together, 
he made with his huge weapon. Bobin Hood kept I and then thrown into it ; but each Baxon who ha«l 
by his side, fighting with all the desperation, i fallen in the conflict had a separate grave dug for him 
yet cool determination, of the most stalwart warrior J in the burial-place, and prayers were offered up for tbe 
there. Not au advantage did Little John obtain, \ repose of thenr souls. When this task — a most labo-' 
but what he followed up to the utmost ; calling \ rious one — was completed, the hurts and wants of the 
inany an admiring remark from his colossal 5 wounded attended to. Little John summoned all hia 
friend. Together they advanced, backed by a staunch < friends to meet him on the following day at the spot 
body of Saxons, who, taking example and spirit by ? where they had obtained the victory^ to discuss theii^ 
them, continued their career with a success they I future prospects. His summons was obeyed ; and, 
Wondered at themselves, when they considered they \ when they had all assembled the ensuing morning, 
\rere opposed to men whose trade was fighting, who s they formed a circle, and stood quietly awaiting whai 
were accustomed to it In its severest forms, were? he had to say. He stepped into the centre of the ringi 
disciplined to endure unflinchingly the attacks of s and, looking round with a glance of proud triumph| 
troops, frequently in greater force than themselves, \ which quickly faded into a saddened expression, he 
and equally inured to its toils and severity. Yet this \ began in a clear deep voice, — 

little band of villagers, all unused to a warfare where I "Saxons," he said, — "for nobly ye have proved 
success depended upon personal courage and ability I yourselves worthy of the name — ye have gained a vie- 
to stand and surmount, as well as stand the efforts I tory over a band of tyrants — of:— of — Normtmt — I 
of a body of men in every way equal to its opposer, \ know no word more loathsome to know them by : ye 
were on the high road to gain a victory over men ^ have driven them from the village in disgrace, in 
accustomed to it, and constituted by habit, when \ shameful defeat. But though ye have done tfaii—^ 
JBghtinc hand to hand with such as them, to over- \ though few of the number who came have returned 
come them with comparative ease ; but in the present \ to tell how ye treated them, yet have they lefk their 
instance it was not so ordained ; the Normans had \ sting behind them — they have gained their object, 
been beaten back step by step, nor suffered to regain 5 They came to make this sweet plswe a desolate waste : 
B foot of ground they had lost. The sun had begun \ and they have. They came hither to drive ye fVom your 
to peep above the horizon, and it was now sufil- \ homes, to make ye houseless outcasts : and they have, 
ciently light to enable the Saxons to perceive the > They have robbed ye of your paternal inheritances ; 
advantage they had gained. Tliis was a great boon \ they have taken from yo the roof which sheltered ye, 
to them ; Little John could see from the haggard > those ye lovd and would have cherished, but for their 
countenances of the enemy that they were worn out \ ruthless conduct ; they have deprived ye of the hearth 
withfiitigue,audby the actual defensive position which \ by whose side your fathers sat in peace and honour, 
they had assumed, that they were being beaten. It j These and more have they destroyed ; but will they 
was almost a crisis, and he resolved to make it a i rest here ? No : ye have committed a crime never to 
Buceessful one for his parly ; so, rabing his voice he ^ be forgiven or forgotten by them : ye, a handful of 
shouted with all his strength — \ Saxon villagers, have defeated and driven before ye — 

"Victory! Victory! They retreat! Surrender, J nay, destroyed— a band of Norman warriors, who 
dogs ! beg your lives !" \ came to bend ye down as the blast does the yielding 

The Saxons shouted, echoing his words. Lincoln \ reed. Ye have resisted them, have scattered thorn, 
gathered his men from their lurking place, and they > and ye still remain. Think ye they will suffer ye to 
rushed, uttering their war cry, upon the Normans, \ do so in peace and quietness as though ye had bowed 
who believed them to be a reinforcement of Saxons, > your necks tamely to their yoke, and said meekly, 
fresh and unfatigued. A panic seized them ; they \ * We will do even as thou will it we should do ? ' 
retreated rapidly ; the Saxons followed impetuously, \ Think ye they wiU not seek a deep and bitter revenge 
catting down those those they overtook. The fugi- s for what ye have done ? Be assured they will, and 
'tives, in panic-stricken flight, made for the spot where \ that they will do their utm<M3t to sweep away every 
they had put their horses, mounted, and fled at a > Saxon who took part in the glorious fray. Your 
desperHto pace. A quantity of the villagers mounted < village is already in ruini : were ye to raise another 
horses which had lost their riders, and loilowod in hot \ from its ashes, how speedily would they lay it low 
pursuit, in order to chase them efiectually from the s again, and hunt ye from your homes hke they 
•village. As there was the hUl to climb, and the barriers J do the wolves they themselves so much resemble, 
to pass through, before they could gain the main road, 5 from their lairs. What then have we to do ? must 
many of those who fled were overtaken and slain. Out \ we scatter ourselves over the land away from our 
of three hundred wlio came the previous morning to j birthplace from all relatives and friends ? Or must 
destroy the village and most of its inhabitants, \ we seek in otlier lands, the home, the happiness 
amxce seventy returned to relate their disastrous | denied to us in this ? Is not each an evil in itself? 
failure. s Ye cannot remain here; there will be treble the 

It was a proud moment for the Saxons when the \ number of Normans here anon, with whom it would 
absence of every Norman, but those who lay dead or > be worse than madness to attempt to compete, unless 
• badly wounded, clearly established the victory they \ you desire to be cut down like grass before the knife 
' had obtained over a number double their own, and ^ of the mower, without gaining one fraction of revenge. 
' who should likewise have been, as soldiers of an army s It would be a folly, a reckless waste of the life which 
' constantly embroiled in war, doubly their superior. \ we received from Him who created us, to preserve and 
' But they had no time to wa^te in idle talking or joy > to make the most of. There then remains but one 
«t their success. There were warm and earnest con- \ path, one alternative for us ; it is to find a home in 
' gmtalationa among them, it is true, tliat they should I the forest, in the old vood which has teen us as boy^i 
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•8 men, and whose green trees may ware over our < "Priends, I thank you for the honour jou have 
graves when our spirit leaves this world." \ conferred on me ; hut I wish jou to elect as leader 

*'To the forest — to the forest ?'* cried many voices I one I shall point out as the most proper among us to 
interrogatively. \ take that post of honour." 

"Aye, to the forest! Is there one among ye who-s **Wko is it? Who! Kame! No! no! Little 
has not passed many a night in merrie Sherwood, I John for ever !" cried a dozen voices, 
with the soft turf f<Mr his pmow and a roof of green I Little John waved his hand for sUence, and when 
leaves above him ?** \ that was obtained, he retreated a few steps, and 

*'No, no," was replied. \ placing his hand upon the shoulder of Bobin Hood, 

** I knew it. ^en what should prevent our s he drew him to the centre of the ring, and said in a 
making it onr home ? Tnere are caves and hollow \ loud voice — 

places which are large and diy, and what is better, \ " This is he — ^Bobin Hood !*' Many voices were 
secret ; known to but very few, we can sleep lightly \ about to make exclamations, bu( he again waved his 
beneath their shelter ; e*en though it may be some- i hand, and said, '* Hear all I have to offer, and then 
what rough, it has the charm of freedom, for we will \ reply. I propose this youth because he is a true 
ownthe yokeof no long but a Saxon one. We shall find \ SaoLon, has a heart as free from fear as the boldest 
plenty of fat bucks to keep us from starving; and if s here — but that ye have seen ; an archer equal to him 
a Norman keeper should interfere, we must remove \ never stepped on green turf; the certainty of his aim 



him ; we shall not fear the interruption of a Saxon. 
What say ye, hearts, shall the ereen wood be our 
home ? We shidl live right daintuy ; we shall be upon 
the ground which we first trod — the scene of our 



saved us last night from defeat ; it was he who, under 
disadvantages of which few of you are aware, slew 
the Norman leader. He can give a fall to the best 
among ye, and handle a quarter-staff with a dexterity 



childhood, the same old wood our forefathers made i few can excel, and fewer equal. His discretion and 
merrie and fought hard in ; we shall be near those we s judgment are equal to his other qualities, and the last 
love, nor frar a Norman's visit, come he when or how I reason is as great as any. Li him you behold the 
he may. Let me hear your tongues ; if my proposi* > Earl of Huntingdon, a descendant of Waltheo^ 
tion like ye not, fear not to express as mucn. What | England's darling ; but the grasping, thieving Nor- 
say^e ?" I mans, have robbml him of his estate and titles and 

" The forest ! Old Sherwood ! A forest Ufe 1 1 King Henry has outlawed him lor prosecuting his 
Hurrah for Little John!" with many other like expres- \ claim by law, and for helping to give the Norman 
sions, shouted the assembled Saxons with one accord. I Crusaders a taste of a Saxon's prowess. Some of ye 

"That is settled. Now, there is something more I here saw on that night that a man's du^ was under- 
important for the good of all : we shall all live, act, > taken and ably supported by him ; and I am wdl 
and work together for the good of each other ; we i satisfied that if we mike him our leader, we shall never 
must do this, or the safety of our forest life is no ! see in him a lack of spirit and courage in the greatest 
greater than if we were again to rear dwelling places s danger, nor in other times a desire to encroadb. upon 
upon these ruins in Ghamwell, and wait the arrival of \ or misuse the power with which you have invested 
the Normans to slaughter us ; but to live thus with > him. Did I think otherwise, I would not wrong you 
satisfu^ion and comfort to all, we must have a leader, < by proposing him, but I have known him frcmi his 
whom we must obey, who will act for the general I earuest days — ^have seen him in all circumstances, and 
good, and whose decision shaU be a law which it shall I will, with my life, become answerable for his truth and 
be death to disobey. Do jovl agree to this ? " \ honour, laying it down cheerfully if he evinces a breach 

There was some hesitation in the general body, s of faith, or cbes aught to destroy the confidence re- 
although a few gave a ready assent. "You cannot," \ posed in him. I have, however, but spoken of his 
continued Little John, growing quite eloquent in the > capabilities, to show you I woi:dd not propose one 
earnestness with which he urg^ the point, " do other- \ who was ignorant of forest ways, or the forest itself 
wise, if you consent to have a leader. He is no leader \ for he is well acquainted with every foot of it fourteen 
if he is not obeyed, if his command is not law ; and \ miles round — ^glade, bnJce, thicket) covert, deU, cave^ 
if there is not some heav^ punishment attached to its \ or any intricacies — aye, one and all — still this is not 
infringement, the individual and selfish interest of s the only reason, nor the principal reason, why I 
the members of the community will be perpetually \ particularly wish him to be our leader. I don't pco- 
rising up in opposition to his orders, and render his I fess to know much of the cunning ways of cunning 
power equal to nothing. You need not fear giving \ men ; it is not in my nature to study them, 
him this power, for it will only be exercised in posi- \ and even if I was to try, I don't think I should do 
tive cases of disobedience of a command which will s much at it ; my qualities are those which best 
be issued for the good of all ; aa every order issued \ become a simple and a good forester, whose know- 
by your leader win be guided by that intent, being the > ledge of cunning is confined to the ways of wolves 
purpose for which he is placed above you. I ask you < and the timid deer ; but I have been among sddiert, 
again, do you consent ?" 5 among vassals, and I have always found a leader mow 

The men, who now viewed it in its proper light, \ respected if he is better bom than any of tiiose he 
and who saw the necessity of a leader, and that of \ commands — ^that there is more obedience on their 
obeying his command, gave at once a ready acquies- j side, and less tyranny on his. I have always noticed 
oence to the proposition, and it now only remained | it — ^I have reflected on it — and I beheve it will always 
to decide -who should be leader. Immediately this > be so, because I think it is in men's nature to pay 
was understood, a voice from the throng exclaimed — \ homage to those of higher birth than themselves! 

"Little John shall be our leader. Hurrah for \ besides, from children they are taught to do it, and 



Little John!'* 
"Hurrah for Little Johnl" cried the whole body 



they never forget it. I have, therefore, concluded 
that Bobin H<x)d, who is Sir Guv Gkunwell's own 



of villagers, with a shout like A roar of artiUay, their I nephew, and the rightful heir to the Earldom of Hun- 
oi^ps flying in the air to opress the heartiness with < tii^on, which Sir Guy wiU vouch, is the best one 
which they met the proposition. As soon as silence \ we can choose for our leader ; and if you think his 
was obtained, and Little John could make himself s youth against him filling the post, I can only say 
heard, he again addressed the Saxons, saying—- ^ that I wR be ever at his side in cases of danger, and 
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whopo a lact of yeora may prore b lirawbacll, I will bnral, quite oawied awav by tbe i 
do mj best to eiippl; tbe deGc encj but t ib a fault ' John aad no sdiilII share of tbt! r 
which each diiy_ Hill meid I htva now »d all I| r ews being (iblamed bj tlie idea 




btve to utter, and those mho think with me, np caps 5 they were, they had an ear! at their head. Kobin 

mod cry, Eobin Hood for e»«i I" Ho'od'a heart beafloud and fsat when ha found him- 

" Hobin Hood for erer !" cried the men wiUi one self placed in this new aituatioa, for Little John liad 
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not mentioiied to him his intended proposition ; 
but there was a proud feeling accompanying it, his 
Spirit waS one wiiioh ercr was leading him to soar 
above his feUows. Whatever he undertook, there was 
a great ambition spurring on his efforts to excel every 
one in its accomplishment. The idea of not being 
able to do as well, if not better, any art or eren handi* 
craft than those famed for its praotioe, would hare 
been death to him. He would Hare |Mrserertd until 
he overcame it, but his natural quiokneM^— Mnius 
would be a better word— enabled him to effect a 
mastery orer any acquirement he attempted to gain, 
howerer diiBcult i and it wai alwaye a proud moment 
for him when he had suooessful^ accomplished his 
task. Kow, when he suddenly and unexpectedly 
found himself a leader orer a hundred men or more, 
his eyes glistened and hie bosom swelled with almost 
a painful sensation of pleaiure— paradoxical as it may 
appear. That he might be unequal to the post was a 
thought he did not for a moment entertain — it was 
a thought which, under any circumstance, would never 
hare entered hU mind. He had learned to adapt him- 
self to an/ strait, whatever its danger ; to grapple with 
and surmount it while chance or hope of doing so re- 
mained I nor during his essay ever felt within him- 
self that he could not succeed. He also did not 
posseM that false modesty which would have induced 
nim to decline the post of honour at the time he most 
wished to possess it, and felt himself well capable of 
filling it. There were many thoughts and sensations 
came thronging through his bram and breast, but 
those which would have counselled renouncing the 
leadership were not of the number} io, when the 
hubbub had subsided, he removed his ei^ from his 
head, and looking round on the countenaaoei and 
eager ejet fixed upon him, he said — 

**iFnends and brother Saxons— This Is a proud and 
joyous moment for me, that you should §o unanimously 
and oheerfullr, at the instigation of Little Jolm, elect 
me as the head of your community} warmly and 
earnestly I thank you fbr it. I will not speak of the 
motire which has induced Little John to tingJiiB me 
out for your leader, or the conriction his reMoning 
has forced upon your minds that, from the ctrcnm* 
stance of my birth, I am best fitted to preside orer 
Tou. AQ I have to speak upon is the /act ot my 
being your leader, of the duties which will be imposed 
on me by my poet, and of the constant endearonrs I 
will make to perform them to your entire satisfaction. 
I look youthful, and so iSuf ae years aro concerned, 
am BO ; but my thoughts, and feelings, and actions — 
of which ye shall juase yonnelres — remore me far 
beyond the limit which my age might seem to pre- 
scribe. Ye shall find me ft man where manhood if 
needed, a friend when friendliness becomee ft rirtue^ 
and a leader where such an one is essential. There 
lies the old forest, our faUue home | ihetv is not an 
inch of it within fourteen miles I hare not and 
cannot thread ; my first footsteps were iAim there, 
years have I passed in it, and can tell ye, for rour 
satisfieietion, that we can dwell there light merrily — 
that we shsil hare ourselves only to blame if we do 
not. There must, however, be certain rules to which 
we must all subscribe for the safety of all, the infringe- 
ment of which I would wish should be only banish- 
ment from our community, but that, as our abode 
must be secret, none must quit us with that secret in 
his possession under the ban of punishment, or what 
security shall we have for his not betraying us? 
Although I do not fear that we shall ever have to 
proceed so far as to put that extremity into execution, 
ret it is quite necessary that we should make such 
iaW| in order thAt if at any future time inch an event 



should occur, the culprit should not tell Us we made- 
the law only for him. Wliat I have to say more, 
I will communicate when the laws for our forest life 
are submitted for your approval. I will now con- 
clude, by saying, that what further ye have to do in 
the village, do at once, and let us depart without 
delay ; the news of our recent affray will get wind, 
and we want no prying friends from Mansfeld or 
Nottingham to tell the Normans whither we have 

gone. Therefore separate, and meet again three hours 
ence ; then, if you will follow me, luring with you 
whatever articles are still left, and which may be use- 
flol to us, I will show ye a spot where we can dwell 
and house as daintily as the happiest in the land. 
Friends, once again I thank you heartilr and honestly 
for your kindness, and take the Holr Mother to wit- 
ness that I will prore true to you m weal and woe, 
not wronging your confidence in word or deed, while 
Ufe animates me. Hurrah for Sherwood, and those 
who are to dwell beneath the spreading branobM and 
broad green learee of its bonnie trees r 

*< Hurrah!" shouted the rillagers, and thtn Mpa- 
rated, in order to complete anr little airanfmient 
they might deem uccessaij fbr their new mode of life. 
This, however, took them but little timei t^ Nor- 
mans had succeeded in destrorhig ahnoft erfiything 
which was or might be Useful} ttiU ther fathered 
whatever ther could, and were soon reftoy to take 
their leave of the little rillage of Gai&wel^ ai ^ir 
dwelling-place, for ever. 

Old Sir Chiy, who had been borne away during 
the conflict, and brought back on its atteoeaiful 
termination, but whose head wae bowed with grief 
for the loss of the home he had been so happy in 
and had so fondly lored, was placed under the care 
of three of his sons, and by them carried to his 
estate in Yorkshire } while Little John, Bobin 
Hoodf and the fhree remaining Gamwells, tided by 
Friar Tuck, endeavoured to get from the fttiaa of 
the Hall anything the fire mm. spared which might 
be available for use in their new abode. It may 
be imagined that there was but little rescued from 
the terrible ravages the fire had made, but there 
wae one thing, which was a oheet of goia pUnoi^ and 
had been kept there by Sir Guy to tapply any 
immediate wants, while the rest he poteeMed wae 
sent with his rsiuables and famify to bis Yorkshire 
home. Earlr in the afternoon ereiythlnff wae ready, 
and the little band, taking a fSsreweU Of iheir once 
happy village, now one scene of desokiion, slowly 
wended their way, under the guidance of BoMn Hood, 
through the mazes of the forest, to thdr fbture 
dweUmg place. 

"When ther had plttnged into the depths of Sher- 
wood, and bad left 0amwell some fire ntOee behind 
them, Bobin eoddenly halted at the mou^ c^a dense 
thicket. 

** This If our home ;'* he S!dd, ** «nd judge ye whither 
a better aeeommodation wiH be met with in ai^fetest 
in Ohriifteodom.'' 

He led the way through the thicket, which was so 
denee ae to oompletely exclude the Ught, and then, after 
reaching nearly to its extremity, he bade them descend. 
As it was quite dark they did so with some caution, 
and after they had continued for a short distance, 
they suddenly entered upon a most capacious cave, 
capable of comfortably lodging five times their 
number ; it was perfectly dry and warm, perforated at 
angles to let in light and air. It was an excavation 
of considerable extent, and had evidently .been made 
with great attention to the comfort and safety of its 
inhabitants. '. The toof in various places was supported 
by massive beains placed horixmitally, and they by 
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others perpendicularlj ; its peculiar fitness to the 
purposes of the Saxons was so apparent, that thej 
gave birth to a shout of pleasure. 

** I am quite surprised, Robin,*' said Little John j 
" I had no idea Sherwood possessed so comfortable an 
abode ; I knew you were acquainted with most of the 
cayes and recesses, but not of such an one as this. 
Why, how came you to discover it P" 

**Why, about seven years since, hardly so much, I 
was juft sixteen at the time, there was a maiden I 
lm»w who wished for a young fawn — ** 
. "Ah!" said Little John, significantly, "Marian!" 

" No, you are wrong ; it was just before I met her 
fbr the first time. Tliere was a little maiden living in 
Oamwell, who had very nice blue eyes, and lips, if 
possible, nicer still. Well, as I tell you, she wished 
for a young fawn. I came into tbe wood to catch 
one, and phased it into the thicket at the entrance of 
this cave, from thence down the steps, and so into 
here, I caught the fawn and gave it to the maiden. 
To my father I communicated what I had discovered, 
and he came with me to inspect it. After we had 
seardied eveir nook and corner of it, he commanded 
Hie never to disclose it to mortal until he should desire 
me, or that I should see an immediate necessity for it 
in some case of great emergency. I have not done so 
until now, and I believe none but ourselves know of 
its existence. Gilbert Hood suspected it had been 
made by a body of Saxons, in the time of the first 
William, and wlien quitted by them its locality never 
disclosed. It is in a very good state, and, T\ith a little 
labour, may be made a pleasant place enough.'* 

And pleasant enough they determined to make it. 
There was not a man among them but what could be 
of use in remedying any defects the place might 
possess, or adding things to make it more comfortable. 
The first night they slept rudely enough, but the 
second they had remedied that inconvenience. 
Bobin and Little John went abroad in the forest 
and brought home provisions ; domestic utensils were 
^hioned by the handiest workmen ; and a party of 
four, who were least likely to be known, went to 
Mansfeld to purchase such things as might be indis- 
pensable, and also to learn what was being noised 
about the defeat of the Normans. They returned in 
safety with the articles they were commissioned to 
buy, and related that there was much talk of their 
beating the Normans, whose number was greatly 
exaggerated, while their own was lessened, and that 
it was confidently predicted a numerous band would 
return, make every effort to capture all concerned in 
the action, and destroy every vestige of the village. 
This was a prediction for which the Saxons had little 
heed, and the first week was spent by them much 
l^appier than they could have anticipated. A code of 
^ws was drawn up for their strict observance, in 
order that the comtort and good fellowship they had 
already enjoyed might continue. They agreed to 
consider themselves as brothers in all things, to share 
«nd share alike in the goods and the evils it would be 
their fate to endure, making a reservation as regarded 
their wives, none of whom, however, were to dwell in 
the cave. To obey their leader in all things ; to lay 
4II Nonnans under contribution ; the spoils to be 
appropriated for the good of the general body. No 
unnecessary blood was to be shed ; no females to be 
molested, Norman or Saxon ; their right to the green 
wood, and what it contained, to be maintained at all 
times. That none but Saxons should be admitted to 
their band, and those only who would find a member 
responsible for 'him when first introduced, and he 
must be a victim of Norman oppression without being 
a' natiye rascal ; all soch who gained admission to the 



band and proved themselves knaves, breaking the 
existing rules, to be immediately shot ; and those who 
introduced them to be suspended for a time from such 
immunities and privileges the band might possess. 
There were many other clauses, all tending to give 
them as much security and comfort as such a body of 
men could be supposed to enjoy under the circum- 
stances. The ensuing week had passed as pleasantly 
as the first, for the weather was delightful ; the month 
of August is the next beautifiil month to May in the 
year, and " the band of merrie men," as they called 
themselves, took every means to make the most of it. 
One evening two of the band who had strolled in the 
direction of Qtimwell, brought word that a troop of 
five hundred men, under the command of an expe- 
rienced officer, had arrived there, and had demolished 
everything still standing, leaving only a few bare and 
blackened walls to tell who had been there. 
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OHAFTEB YI. 

An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 
Still leady at hia call, that bowmen were right {rood, 
AH clad in Lincoln crsen, with caps of red and blue. 
His fellow's winded horn— not one of them but knew. 

♦ ♦♦•** 

And of these archers brave there was not any one. 

But he could kill a deer his swiftest speed upon, 

'Which they did boil and roast in many a mighty wood. 

Sharp hunger the tine snuce to their more kingly food. 

Then taking them to rest, his merry men and he 

Slept many a summer's night under the greenwood tree. 

From wealthy abbot's chest, and churl's abundant store, 

What oftentimes he took be shared amongst the poor 

No lordly bishop came in lusty Robin's way, 

To him before he went, but for his pass must pay 

The widow in distress he graciously relieved, 

And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin grieved} 

He from the husband's bed no married woman won, 

But to bis mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

Was ever constant known* Drayton, 1610* 

Pro.— Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
I'll woo you like a soldier at arms' end, 
And love you 'gainst the nature of lova^forceyoo* 

SiL.— Oh, heavens I 

Pro.— I'll force thee to yield to my desire. 

Val.— Ruffian, let go that rude, uncivil touch-^ 
Thou friend of an ill fashion ! 

Ttco Gentlemen of Veron^^ 

IVE years elapsed. There were few incidents 
of any interest occurred during the interval 
but what a few lines will tell; the band 
had become fully established in their forest 
had lived happily and merrily in strict 
; the fact of their existence was well known, 
for many a wealthy Norman was made to con* 
tribute to their store. Hobin Hood had hit upon 
a method of detaching the odium of robbery from 
these exactions by inviting any one who bore evidence 
of wealth about him to mne with him, the invitation 
was given through such members of the band at 
encountered them ; when he had feasted on venison, 
fowls, or venison pasty, he was made to pay for his 
dinner with a heavy sum, if he bore it about him, 
if not, he was detained as a hostage until the amount 
was sent; if the latter was the case, the prisoner 
was well treated, well feasted, and, when the money 
was forthcoming, was sent away, save a Uttle frigh^ 
perfectly unharmed. In this way they contrived to 
gather a good round sum, which supplied all the 
wants of the band ; and the whole matter was ma^ 
naged in so pleasant a manner that many a Norman 
spoke of it as a trip whioh^ if expensive, was atill^ 
in some degree, agreeable. Three or four times •» 
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troop liad been sent oat from Nottingham to extirpate s in curls upon his shoulders ; his monstaohios and 
them, but it always met with defeat, and the sur- i beard of the same colour, gave a manliness and no- 
yivors were sent back, some with their fiices tied to > bility to his countenance, blotting great admiration, 
their horses' tails, some dressed as old women, others I especially from the fair sex ; the great flow of spirits 
more grotesque still, but none injured except during > he possessed as a boy still were his ; there was the 
the action which was to decide who should conquer ; s same clear laugh that rang so musically in the air in 
many pranks did they play with travellers, but only I his younger days, the same carolling of ballads ; his 
with those who could well afford to pay ; the poor s excelling power with the bow had increased with his 
were unmolested, and, if Saxons, their wants relieved, \ strength, not one of his other capabilities retrograding, 
many poor Normans meeting the like kindness. > The judgment he had exercised in the affairs of the 
Monks were staid if they were Normans — and there i band, the way he had acted to them individually and 
were few, if any, Saxons who partook of the good ? collectively, had endeared him to them, and they who 
things of the convent — made to disgorge some of their s had electeid him because of his superior birth, and of 
wealth, and occasionally to say a mass to them when I the strong recommendation of Little John, would not 
Friar Tuck was absent; for, be it known, their mode of shave beheved, if they had been challenged with it, 
life was of too pleasant a nature for him to quit it, < that they had not elected him for his extraordinary 
and having built a small hermitage near, he resided > merits and noble qualities : they were devoted to him 
there, living on the best the forest produced, drinking < heart and hand, and would have followed as cheer- 
of the best vrine. When he could not get wine he ? ftdly through every danger to certain death, as 
quaffed strong ale ; and when fortune denied him s though they had been going to join a merry dance 
that, he swallowed water — but the latter was seldom i upon a village green. Their devotion here paid by oon- 
the case ; he always made a wry mouth at it, and vowed s sidering their interests before any other ; by minister- 
it to be deadlyinsipidandweakening to his constitution, i ing in every way to their wants and comforts ; by never 
Drinking bout or fighting bout, it was just the same ; > allowing any selfish wish or personal desire to inter- 
they held out equid pleasures to him. He was the I fere with the general inclination ; by treating them at 
same roaring, roistering, swaggering Christian as ever ; ? brothers, excepting where that feeling would clash 
he occasionally went on excursions with the band ; s with his duty as leader ; and, in fact, by every act 
and whoever fell in with them found them laughing \ which could endear their commander to a body of 
and joyous, full of life and glee. Peasants, peers, or > men. He still remained unchanged to Marian, loving 
princes, it would have been all one to them j they i her with the same devotion he had ever borne her. 
levied their contribution in such a gleesome manner, > Frequently he quitted Sherwood, and visited her at 
all their acts were so mirthful, and their mischief ? Sir Guy's estate at Bamsdale, in Yorkshire, where 
ludicrous, and withal so harmless, that far and near \ she yet resided, with the family. Circumstances had 
they obtained the name of the *' Mebbib Men of s not permitted them hitherto to wed ; indeed, had they, 
Shebwood Fobest." i she would not have consented until her brother's return. 

Of Allan Clare, the Lady Christabel, or Saron I or she had received certain intelligence of his death. 
Fitzallan, nothing had transpired, nor could any < Their love was no secret to the band ; and, from this 
tidings be gained of them. War had been raging in > determination on her part, whenever her name was 
Normandy, and the baron had followed King Henry I coupled with their leader's, in drinking their health, 
thither. He had not returned, nor was, as yet, likely ? it was always given as Maid Mabian. It was not 
to return. Will Scarlet, th^ had ascertained, had s likely that she would change — that the affection she 
been carried to London with his five fellow-prisoners, i bore Bobin shoidd fade — from the situation in which 
been drafted into the army, and, as well as they could > she was placed, living secluded, and nothing for her 
gather, had been fighting in the war between Heniy \ mind to dwell on but his form and his repeated kind« 
and his sons. Hal of the Keep, after residing with I nesses — the magic of his voice, and the low earnest 
the band one year, and taking an oath never to i words he breathed in her ear when by her side. It 
divulge the secret of their abode, was, by the ? was not natural that she should, when sue remembered 
permission of Kobin Hood and his infiuence, s his fond looks, his devoted conduct to her, the warm 
suffered to quit the band, and take bonnie \ pressure of his hand, and his sacrifice of self in all 
Ghrace May unto himself to wife, and he was now I his acts to her. They never met but this was renewed, 
blessed with a pretty Uttle girl of three years old, < They were never apart, but her memory, if such were 
who had just the blue eyes and long fair hair her I needed, was refreshed by sweet and delicate acts — ^little 
youthful mother possessed, who still looked the s nameless kindnesses not to be described — but yet so 
charming sweet tempered creature she appeared when \ tender and flattering in their nature, that they are ever 
£obin first saw her; and many visits did he, disguised, s appreciated and dearly remembered ; and so she loved 
pay them in their happy home in Nottingham. Maude I him as deeply and truly as ever, nor thought a time could 
dare still lived with the GamweUs in Yorkshire: the > evercomewhen it would be otherwise. Buttherewaaone 
old knight had got over the loss of Qamwell Hall, and < who strove hard to bring that change about, who 
was as hearty and as hale as ever. His sons pre- \ racked his brain from mom till night to seek a way 
ferring the mode of life the band followed, jomed s t3 make her love him. It was a knight, whoae 
them, and dwelt with them, albeit there was less occa- \ estate joined Sir Gxiy's ac Bamsdale ; he had returned 
sion for them to do it, as Sir Guy's present residence I recently from the Holy Land, where he had joined 
would have offered a safe asylum for them, or even l the Crusade, was a Knight Templar, named Sir 
for Bobin Hood as well, but he would not quit those | Hubert de Boissy ; he had accidently seen Marian 
who had fought his battle, and so he made his abode < while riding near the mansion, and being much struck 
in the forest with his merrie men. Five years had I with her beauty, followed her, and ascertaining where 
produced a considerable change in his p|erson ; ever \ she lived, visited Sir Guy, proffered his friendship, 
m advance of his years, he appeared thirty, though \ and endeavoured to render himself very agreeable to 
but just five-and-twenty ; he had increased in height, $ the old knight ; but this was a matter of much difii- 
and his limbs had become more set ; his features, too, < culty, for the old man possessed a most violent and 
had changed, the beauty of the boy had settled into > unconquerable antipathy to the Normans, ^' the pesti- 
the lian(&ome countenance of thie man ; his dark \ lent dogs," as he termed them, and althougn he 
hazel eyes shone with brilliancy ; his brown hair fell | thought it prudent not actually to reject the pro& 
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fered friendliness, still it was reoeiTed with a coolness 
which, albeit, the Norman noticed with gnashing 



gust, every member of his country, and who unequi- 
vocallj declared their sentiments upon the subject ; 



teeth, he would not appear to do so. He affected < he had, therefore, much to combat in getting oyer 
a frankness and an unrestrained air, which he did \ this prejudice, much command of temper to put in 
not feel; but as it might help ><i"i to gain his j requisition, to bear quietly or meet patiently the 
ends, he thought there was a good reason to s epithets of insult and opprobrium he was constantly 
assume it. Day after day he visited Bamsdale Hall, \ hearing applied to them ; but he schooled hinnelf to 
and by degrees eonquered some of the constraint and > check his rising passion as he heard his countrymen 
distrust which the old knight felt towards him ; told < designated by some vile term, and while he endea- 
him marvellous tales of the East, which was then but l voured, with seeming frankness, to justify them, he 
very little known ; made himself a pleasing companion I took especial care not to urge his arguments further 
to the old man, until he began to look forward to his \ than to excite a favourable opinion of himself with- 
daily visits as a matter of pleasing anticipation ; the 5 out bringing the choleric temper of Sir Guy into 
Norman knight's attentions to Marian were slight, \ excited action, by advancing the claims of his nation 
and expressed no more pointedly than those he paid > with more earnestness than prudence. He had 
to Maude, or Sir Guy's two daughters, Winifred and < studied men's natures, he had in a degree been corn- 
Barbara; he worked cautiously and silently. Kobin \ pelled to do it, and possessed a description of intuitive 
Hood knew not of his visits, Marian fearing that he s knowledge when to bring his experience to bear, 
would bo endangered by the Norman's knowledge ; \ With a single-minded being, like Sir Guy, his labours 
and she well knew Bobin's hatred and scorn of the I were easy; ha^^ing once thrown down the high wall 
whole race was so great, and his recklessness equally < of prejudice, the road to his heart was smooth and 
so, that he might be led into some indiscretion, were > simple ; but with Marian it was more difficult : she 
ho acquainted with Du Boissy's constant attendance ; \ had, although partly of Norman descent, taken the 
she made Maude, Barbara, and Winifred aware of it, j tone of her opinion of Normans from Bobin Hood's 
and gave a tolerable hint of it to Sir Guy, as Bobin s aversion to them ; viewed them through the same 
Hood was shortly expected. The old man felt a \ medium ; beheved them to be bloodthnrstjr oppres- 
blush of shame mantle his cheek as he received the > sors, base, deceitful, treacherous ; possessing individu- 
hint, that he should entertain a Normau, and his \ ally and collectively the attributes of all that was 
doing so be kept secret from a noble-minded Saxon ; \ base and infamous in human nature. Added to this, 
however, the deed was done, and as he had now no s her heart was pre-occupied by one who was a Saxon, 
reasonable pretext of closing his doors against the \ who was pre-eminently superior to De Boissy in 
Crusader, he was obliged to make the best of what he I personal and mental charms ; one who had, by his 
termed, by the most indulgent epithet, his heedlessness. I continued kindness, made the love she possessed a 
This Norman, De Boissy, was a man who, without > cherished idol : the household god whose home was 
possessing the natiural qualifications necessary to < in her heart ; whom she worshipped with the tenderest, 
reconmiend him to the good graces of the fair sex, \ devoutest affection, which she glorified with her con- 
without the charms of a handsome person, a grace of s stant thoughts; whose brightness might not fade, 
manner or of mind, had yet contrived to gain con- \ but remain unchanged, undimmed, while she found a' 
siderable success in intrigues with females whose $ dwelling-place on earth. 

personal advantages would have led an observer to < De Boissy wormed all this out by bits and parcels, 
believe them far above any attack such a man might > until he had obtained a full knowledge of all. He 
have attempted upon their hearts. The rules of his i had much to do to make her even regard him with- 
order forbade him marrying, indeed enjoined a life of J out a stony reserve, which would have effectually 
the strictest chastity ; a rule which every Templar, s chilled a less ardent mind than his own ; and yet it 
saving those of an extremely ascetic turn of mind, \ was not so much ardour as cool calculation which 
took every opportunity of breaking, De Boissy being > made him persevere, where even perseverance might 
one of the most active in its infringement. Bom of \ expect to fail. He had experienced what opportunify 
a wealthy family, cradled in the lap of every luxury, > would do for him, and he trusted to it to gain his 
naturally of a sensual temperament, and passing ms s purposes ; his cliief object was to remain unsus- 
early years in a circle where the gratification of his \ pected, and to trust to chance when the declara- 
desires became a matter of comparative ease, he 5 tion of his love would be made, at a time when 
learned to judge all females by the same standard. The \ the surprise it would create would prove an assist- 
frequency of his success in his gallantries had un- > ance to bim ; and should he find that persuasion was 
fortunately given a colour to the conception he had i of no avail, he resolved to try what personal strength 
formed of them, and chance never threw him into the I would do. Having come to this decision, he could 
society of a female whose personal charms were of a I wait patiently until the time should arrive when 
hiffh order sufficient to excite his cupidity, that he \ he could put it into action ; and in the meanwhile, 
did not set his mind to work with the endeavour of | being fully conscious that Marian had bestowed her 
accomplishing her fall as speedily as circmnstances | affections, he thought it quite as well to try and 
would permit. The first sight he obtained of Marian > discover who the object was, with the kind intention 
roused nis curiosity, the gratification of that raised a \ of devising a means of ridding himself of one who was 
passion which he resolved to satisfy if it were possi- \ an obstacle in his path, not easily to be surmounted, 
ole to be done ; a point on which he did not possess s He inquired, as £tr as he dared, without exciting 
a doubt ; he httd been too fortunate hitherto to fear \ suspicion, but was unsuccessful. He set his people 
it. He had shrewdness, and, indeed, experience enough > to work, but as they were Normans, and all Sir 
to teaoh him that it required much artifice to obtain \ Guy's vassals were thoroughbred Saxons, and con* 
a firm footing in the good graces of the family, ere he I sequently no cater cousins, he was equally without 
could develope or bring to bear his foul intentions. \ success in this channel. He ascertained that there 
His previous gallantries had been chiefly carried on in \ was much mystery attached to this lover, but 
fiunilies of his own nation, but in the present instance I the why and wherefore he could not learn, and 
he was to accomplish his aim in one opposed in thought \ therefore became the more anxious to know who and 
and deed to his ; in a family who hated upon prin- > what he was ; he had no difficulty in learning that he 
ciple^ and viewed with mistrust, suspicion, and dis- \ was a Saxon, and, inasmuch, that they were incipient 
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enemies, and should they ever meet, it should go hard, > of her disclosure being regarded in any other light 
he thought, but they snould become more decidedly ^ than a weak fear, for De Boissy had been artful 
so, or their enmity should cease by the death of one \ enough not to compromise himself with Sir G-uy or 
of them — De Boissy not intending or even calculating s any of the members of the fanuly, whatever he might 
that he might be that one. He congratulated himself ! have done with Marian, and thus made it out of ber 
upon the opportunity which his successful rival's \ power to give utterance to aught but a few conjeo- 
absence afforded him, of ingratiating himself with ^ tures, which would be laughed at as groundless. To 
lyfarian, and left no advantage imseizod which might ? Kobin Hood only could she speak her fears, and she 
advance his object. His behaviour, attention, and s dreaded even his knowledge of the Norman's visits j 
manner generally towards her, had been guided I his fearless nature would at once lead him to seek an 
and tinctured with an appearance of the highest > interview, which would probably end in a desperate 
respect, paying her a notice of a higher order than I combat between them. This she had feared from the 
he did the other females at the Hall ; but this > first, and it had led her to persuade Sir Q-uy not to 
was unnoticed, for it was a deference the family s speak of De Boissy's visits to him. As she had done 
accorded to her, and it was not likely they would \ this, too, before she had discovered De Boissy's 
remark an attention which they paid constantly i passion, it rendered her situation still more painfully 
and intuitively themselves. This he saw and rejoiced < awkward ; all she could do was to make the best of 
at, but resolved that although the others noticed I the circumstances, keep watchful, and seclude herself 
it not, Marian should, and therefore took care ( as much as possible from De Boissy's notice. To this 
to make the attention marked when she could see ( determination she kept ; and the Norman, as he came 
that it was so, without its being observed by those I each day, chafed with suppressed rage as he noticed 
present ; but it had the reverse effect upon her of < her frequent absence or her immediate departure after 
that which he intended it should have ; she had a > his entrance, without a glance, or more than a cold 
clear mind, unfettered and untramelled by the I greeting. 

Eride and prejudices which too much, it is to be ^ A festival of a saint took place about this time, 
imented, clog and deform that of the present race s and it was to be celebrated with much rejoicing in a 
of females. She detected the distinction instantly, as \ village but a very short distance from the Hall, and 
quickly as he could have wished it ; but she deemed I upon Sir Q-uy's estate ; his presence, and that of hia 
it invidious, and therefore despised it, at the same | family was indispensable, and the Norman begged to 
time it lowered him three degrees in her estimation. I attend them. Marian, who expected Robin's arrival 
She perceived, also, that his manner towards her was s each hour, prayed that he might come during their 
growing gomething beyond friendship ; but as he \ absence, and, in the anticipation of such an event, 
had never breathed a word which might be construed I excused herself from accompanying them ; her motives 
into a declaration of love, there was no possibility of < were seldom questioned, and they departed without 
conveying to him that if he loved, his love would be > her, all the vassals but just two or three accompanying 
hopeless, but by withdrawing herself as much as s them. When they had quitted, she sought a sitting 
possible from his society, and by increasing the reserve \ apartment overlooking Bamsdale-wood, the way Bobin 
she had originally shown him. This determination, so I Hood would come ; she advanced to the window, and 
soon as she arrived at it, she put into execution, and < there she stood watching for miles the route he would 
lie was an exceeding short time ere he discovered it ; I take, occasionally fancying she saw him upon his eood 
ha cursed his precipitation a thousand times, in \ steed, galloping towards her, but a more intent look 
beginning to look and act with an air of passionate \ would prove her error, producing a painful sensation 
admiration before the fitting time ; he knew it was of | of disappointment. It was a warm sununer day, 
little use now to affect a sudden change of demeanour, < ^'ith scarce a cloud, save thin fleecy strips floating 
because he was satisfied he would gain nothing by it, > lazily along ; no sound met the ear but the hum of 
for if he pretended an indifference, with the hope of \ distant song birds, warbling their little melodies in 
a return of her freedom from restraint in his presence, \ the cool, shady recesses of the green wood ; the 
he was well assured she would detect in it au artifice 5 scene was beautiful to a degree, and the influence it 
to throw her off her guard, to lull her suspicions, \ bore threw a languor over the spirits of Marian, which, 
until she had compromised herself by some act of > added to the loneliness and the sickness of hope 
confidence, which he would take advantage of ; he was \ deferred, caused them ^adually to sink, imtil the 
aware that she placed his cunning conduct in its I depression produced tears. She wept, she hardly 
proper light, and he now only hoped for an oppor- \ knew why ; she felt inexpressibly wretched, she hardly 
tunUy when his villany might, from a scornful beauty, \ knew wherefore ; she looked upon the sweet scenery 
bring her to his feet a wretched suppliant. This hope I until everything grew dim with the thronging tears ; 
he ohtrished and fostered, with a resolve to carry it \ and bO, quitting me window, she placed her upon a 
oiit to its fullest ettent, if it was only in revenge for I seat, and gave vent to the grief that oppressed her in 
b^ing unmasked before his time, and by her, too, \ a passion of tears. 

^hom of aU persons he most wished to have a high \ There are few things which sooner create a kindly 
opinion of him. \ sympathy in man for woman than in beholding a 

. Bobin Hood was now hourly looked for by Marian \ young spirit, broken by adverse circumstances, plunged 
with much anxiety. De Boissy was right in his > into deep grief } the sight of a young female dissolved 
Qtloulation — she •stimated him at his full value — and \ in tears is the most touching sight a man can witness, 
hifl pratenoe was not only irksome, but occasioned her \ and there are none but those possessing patent grsnito 
considerable apprehension, She saw that he regarded s hearts can stand it. If a man would withstand the 
her with passionate looks — she knew the rule of his \ blandishments of a woman, he may accomplish it 
order — she knew how little it was respected, and how > pretty well by exercising all his strength of mind to 
^remorseless the soldiers of the Holy Temple were in \ counteract her smiles, and glances, and other winning 
in the gratification of aught which gave them pleasure, I ways ; but if she once begms to weep, unless he gets 
lio matter what evils or horrors were the consequence, s out of the way instantly, it is all over with him, he 
and she dreaded De Boissy, as one who was as | is done for, he may consider himself sold, packed up, 
yiUanouA as the worst, of the Order. There was no | but not delivered. To alter the poet's words — 
one to communicate her fears to, with any prospect < <* The man that hesitates is lost.'* 
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It is of no 1286 striTing agamst it. A man may be i mote than a hint, distinotly expressed, to make me 

{iroof against a thousand ills, but not woman's tears j \ quit it when it is my humoui* to stay." 
et him who doubts it try it, and if he should be ^ " It is ignoble in thee, to aclmowledge thy want of 
foolish enough he will regret that he did not take our ^ courtesy. If thou dost not understand that thott 
word as gospel ;-^but to our story. ^ S trespassest upon hospitality in remaining when thy 

Marian sat with her face buried in her hands, in- \ absence is demanded, do not add to thy mdeneti by 
dnlging in imrestrained tears ; she was so absorbed I compelling my presence. Let me pass, 
in grief she heard not the door unclose, nor he who | " Nay ; were I to do that, I might better show my 
opened it enter and close it behind him — it was De I good breeding by quitting the Hall without putting 
Boissy. He had quitted Sir Guy on a fifivolous pretence < you to the inconyenience of quitting me; but m I 
and returned to the Hall j he knew that Marian was J think it well to forget it in one case, it is unlikely I 
idone and unprotected, two or three old people only I should remember it in another. No j think not of 
being about the place, and they not within hearing ; | it. I haye much to say, with the chance of no seoo&d 
he ascertained this before he quitted Sir Guy, he was I opportunity equal to this again occurring ; I there* 
made acquainted with Marian's resolye to remain at \ fore take the present without trusting for another* 
home, and he hailed it as the most favourable oppor- I I repeat, I hare much to say — much that you will ia 
tonity which could occur to put his infamous project \ all probability anticipate, and therefore prepare to 
into execution. Accordingly, baring cleared himself \ hear. You must have conjectured the state of my 
fipom the company of Sir Guy, he hastened back to I heart toward you, Marian, by the passionate glanced 
the Hall ; he traversed the different chambers to find \ I have from tmie to time bestowed upon you." 
Marian, and opened the door of the apartment she > " I wish to hear nothing upon such a subjeot* It 
WIS in, just as a low sob met his ear. To his surprise \ is unmanly to detain me thus against my free inolin^ 
he saw her weeping, and that sight gave his resolution S ing J were Sir Guy Gtimwell here, you would n^ 
a hard shock, in spito of his stem, cold, unrelenting I dare thus rudely to act." 

determination with regard to her ; he felt pained to | "I have provided against all such contin^des. 
see her thus, and on the impulse of the moment he I Listen to me, Marian : you have strong sense, and I 
advanced with kind words in his mouth to inquire \ will not waste time by using the petty artifioes of 
the cause of her distress. His footsteps smote her | foolish flattery, which might cajole a weaker mind, 
ear; she raised lier head upon seeing him ; she gained I but which would not influence yours. Understand 
her feet Uke lightning, and uttering a scream of fright, \ fully your situation: you are here with me atone^ 
Nireated to the end of the room. This sudden act I without the possibility of being rescued or assisted, 
of hers checked his approach, and he waited a | I have more of my people here than would conquer 
moment for her to recover herself, from the | twice the number left in this Hall, who might attempt 
suddm alarm which she exhibited, ere he said to \ to render vou aid ? you are completely in my power. 
]llr — \ and shall be mine whatever the consequences j I wm 

** Marian, why this alarm? Is my presence so 5 not quit this place until I make you so—-" 
frightful to you that you shrink from me as though I \ " Monster !" half shrieked Marian, clasping her 
were the Evil One himself who stood before thee ? I hands convulsively. 

By our lady 1 but I gave my person credit for being i "Stay; hear me out ; you will perhaps change 
ft trifle less hideous." \ your opinion. I have shown you that nothing can or 

•* I knew not of your approach," stammered Marian, \ shall prevent yoxur being mine ; but I woiJd it should 
who scarcely knew what to say, her strength of mind > be of your own free will Say but that you consent 
much weakened by her depressed spirits — " I beUeved $ to be mine, and as the wife of De Boissy you shall 
yon to be at the f&te ; I heard you not ; I had hoped \ rank with the richest and proudest lady NomuUidy' 
—I thought I was alone." \ can boast—" 

** Alone! You seem to entertain a marvellous | ** It is basely false ; thou knoweat thou art sW6m 
pMiion for loneliness, my gentle Marian, and are as | to ceUbacy, thou false, ruthless man, unworthy the 
much scared when anyone breaks in upon thee, aa if s name of knight." 

thou hadst been disturbed in a moment of fond i " Wliile a Templar, I am ; but I have infltienoe 
dalliance with a lover." j enough to be absolved from my oath, and live with 

Marian made no reply j but recovering something < thee in peace and happiness. Hear me, Marian : by 

of her old spirit from the insolent rudeness of his | my inmiortal soul, I love you to distraction ^never 

' " • -- - - (xmsent 

I more 

, '? J ^ * — » — whole 

•becked it by crossing before her. \ study of my life shall be to produce the happiness of 

" Stay, fair damsel," he exclaimed, " we part not > a nature so rare, so removed from all the pains, the 
yet. I came not from the sport of yon churls for so i cares, the ills of this Hfe, that few, if any, ever can or 
ihort an interview with you as this. I believed my \ will equal it. Say, wilt thou be mine ?" 
fifwence would hare claimed a longer continuance | "Never!" 

and a kindher greeting." ? "Marian, Marian, judge not rashly | decide not 

. ''It is as unlocked for, as it is unwelcome." > hastily ; I have fair domains in Normandy; vassals 

••I regret to hear it, for I shall intrude upon your < whose only object shall be to minister to thy will— • 
fiattience by not leaving you for some time to J proudly shalt thou be honoured by them. There ii 

ieome." j nought the world produces which thou shalt not hare } 

•• I would be alone. If you are of gentle blood, I nor think I offer this in the mad enthusiasm of A 
■Sir Norman, and know the usages of gentle society, I frantic passion. I swear that, if thott dost bestow 
yon will instantly take that wish of mine as a request I thy hand upon me, that all these things shall be thine P' 
■for your instant departure." \ " And thou wUt keep thine oath as thoa hast kept 

. -«* I am of gentle blood, sweet damsel, and all ac- \ the oath of thine order !" 

mutomed to gentle society, as thou shalt find when 5 "Nay, I will swear an oath of the most binding 

then knowest me better ; and beshrew me, I like I form which can be breathed ; you thall yourself pi^ 

•gentle aociety so well, that it will take something j pose it, and I will swear to obey it faithfully imd 










truly. If thou wilt not do this, my confessor shall \ by yeur own consent to the proposition I hare made, 
himself form it, and I wUL subscribe to its conditions, \ and which I still promise to mlfil, I will use means to 
or may the gates of Paradise for ever be closed against I make you, that shall not be so gentle in act or 



me !" i purpose ** 



^» 



" It is a Tain hope^ De Boissy ; even if I thought \ " You bear the form of a man ; you will not so 
better, aye £Eur kinmier of thee than I do, I could not \ disgrace humanity ; you are a knight with Christ's 
consent — my heart is not at my disposal." s holy cross upon your shoulder and breast ; you have 

" Say not so, you will change your determination. \ sworn to dedicate your life in the furtherance of His 
Come, let us away, let us fly at once ; think of me, I word and works ; you wiU not so impiously yiolate 
and speak to me but kindly, and I will never ask ye < that holy oath — ^you cannot be so yile. Let me 
to whom it was given." \ depart — " 

" Do not urge me thus — it is useless ; my heart is i " Not until you are mine, either by your will or 
irrevocably fixed. I shall not — cannot — would not \ mine. I am a man, with perhaps the f&iling of man's 
change. There is nothing under the face of heaven s nature strongly grafted in me ; as for my oath, that 
that you could offer me ; your costliest scenes, your \ is between me and my conscience, and no affair of 
pleasures, aye, one undivided scene of happiness, I thine. Thou wilt not be consigned to perdition for 
which would make me quit him, even in thought, i my perjuries, therefore they concern thee not. I ask 
unto whom my love is given. One, whose every act > thee, once again, wilt thou be mine ?'* 
to me was noble, who has never infringed upon the \ " I have already answered thee I cannot." 
power he knew himself to possess over me ; who even I '* 'Tis false ! thou canst, if thou wilt. Bemember 
sacriflced his own chance of happiness with me, rather \ there is none near thee to aid thee ; thy cries will be 
than give me the shadow of a cause for regret. To \ unheard, or if heard, unheeded. I can hold thee in 
him vnll I be true, imchanged in act or sentiment, I my arms as powerless as if thou wert an in&nt, and 
and rather than do aught that should give him pain, < as I press thee to my burning breast, aud imprint my 
X would perish even on this spot and at this > passionate kisses on thy dainty lips, taunt thee with 
moment." I thy niggard kindness ; and when I have feasted on 

*' Hear me, Marian; do not drive me to desperation; | thy charms, who then will be the suppliant, the 
I would wish to be calm. I would wish to treat you s wretched minion, crouching like an abject slave at 
with all honour, but say not that you will not consent \ the other's feet ? Whv thou, girl, thou ! Urge me 
to fly with me. This lover — he to whom you say > not on to do this deed — I coi^ess I would not have 
your heart is given — he does not, he cannot love you i its weight upon my soul ; but I am desperate. Be 
more devotedly, more madly than I do ; he cannot > mine, Marian — consent at once, or thy hesitation 
worship you with the adoration I will. Fly with me, \ will be thy ruin." 

YOU shall not have cause to regret it ; you shall not \ *' Hear me, De Boissy. I am a suppliant now ; if 
nave time to think of aught but delight. In a home s you have one spark of human feeling, spare me. If 
fax from this, where there are green woods, blue hills, I you have pity, one grain of compassion in your 
broad lands, and sunny skies, excelling all you have > nature, let me depart unmolested." 
seen or heard of ; where there is everything to make \ ** I have sworn you shall be mine." 
you joyous and calm-hearted, and nought to produce > " Nay, 'twas a rash oath — have mercy ! If you 
a pang — there shall you pass your days. The luxu- i ever loved another tenderly and devotedly in bygone, 
ries of the East shall not equal your delights. I swear \ years, think of her agony had she been placed in my 
this by every tie sacred to human nature ; tell me not I situation — think of your madness when you had 
that you cannot change. Marian, come — we will away i learned how she had been shamed and bitterly 
now. I have fleet horses here at hand ; a few hours > wronged : think of the mother who bore you— -whose 
wiU leave this place far beliind. Come, you consent?" \ spirit may be looking down upon you in sorrow and 

** I tell you once for all, such a tlung can never > in anger at your ruthless intent : think of these 
occur while life exists. Did you offer me an earthly \ things, and spare me. Were I your sister, an only 
paradise, where the name even of sorrow is unknown, \ and beloved sister, and thus placed, what wouldl be 
I would not change. I am betrothed by my own free I your anguish, your bitterness of spirit, had the de- 
will, by my own earnest desire, to him I love in good < stroyer blighted her, bowed her down in shame and 
and e^ in happiness and misery, in prosperity and > abject humility to the depths of despair and wretch- 
wretchedness ; all the riches you can offer only makes < edness. I have one who loves me intensely — a brother, 
my heart ding more fondly, more devotedly to him. \ whose heart would break were I so wronged. Hear 



I am his, unalterably, unchangeably, in weal or woe, 
in life and death." 

"You despise my offer then, proud girl." 

*' I do not despise it ; I thank you for your good 
intentions, for your great promises — " 

" There is not one I will not carry out to its fur- 
thest limits." 

" I doubt it not, and thank you equally as though 
I had experienced it, but it can have no further influ- 
ence over me than causing me to reiterate what I have 

already said. X cannot change ; think no more of \ maiden would rather perish by her own hand than 
me ; quit this place, and forget that I ever I submit to the defilement of a Norman touch." Ab 
lived I " I Marian uttered this with a convulsive energy, she drew 

'* Were I one of those fools who stickle at punc- \ a dagger, which hung at De Boissy's girdle, with a 
tilios, I might obey your injunction, but I am not. 5 sudden snatch ; he saw it gleam in the air — ^he uttered 
I have warned you, girl, of what you may expect if < a cry of horror, and darting forward, seized her wrist 
you still persist in refusing my proffered kindness ; 5 as it descended, and whirled it from her grasp. She 
nor think, foolish maiden, that any consideration shall I disengaged herself from his hold, flew to Sie window 
prevent me fulfilling my determination. I repeat, you | to shnek, but suddenly she stopped, as if entranced — 
EhaU be mine — I hare sworn it ; and if you will not j as also did De Boissy, who was foHowing — ^for a soft 



me De Boissy ; you cannot mean so foully. Let me 
depart." 

** Marian, I hear nothmg, I wJX think of nothing 
but thy consent. You know the alternative. I am 
perhaps mad, but you have made me so. Consent at 
once, or I will give you no time for reflection, if you 
still refuse. You shall not at the last moment have 
the alternative of escaping by consenting." 

" Then Heaven have mercy upon my sold ! Base, 
remorseless monster, I despise thy threats ; a Saxon 
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me of » bom suddenlj broke tlie stillnesa of the quiet j music irst bmithed, that it was a sigiml. Sireet, har- 
r : tbe sound sppcured at Qi'iit to be some dbUmce o(f, ; xoonious, and tcuderlj it fclljon the ear, instinct trith 
jt as its tones swelled bj degree," iiit o full round notes, ! melodj, rising loud, full, sndclear, and then djing away 
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the ioUowiiig words :- 
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□y Bptrti^ifainl tn duth, 
ana which p>DUb*i|Mlh 
ID leeming in in tnWtk-^ 
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NoiUrin tliFdHpblneiky- 

No gtm In ttie »rth doth Of- 

Wbicfa boMl> mcli [leii 
For whoae btiihl bcun _ . 
Wutlng it* fDnd fM, mu>t ' 



Wlthoat thM I're no tlndi 
I Ion Dim MM iMilnH^ 

The toIm dMWf4. Harisn and De Boii^ both 



le sMt— It ««M (o uneipectedf^V: the ce 
broke Oa 1^*11 Marian reoogniiaJl the Toiee, uid 
ottered t, gmTOtim Imterical Bhriek, so piercing, so 
ihrill, that it WMirt like It aword tkrough the bruu of 
De Boim— tSriUil^ e»«T nerve in his bodj, 

"Heli^" die (hriAedmnticIv; "hel^l Itishe! 
SaTem^Itcitibt! help,ha! ha! hal He i« miu- me— 
JamB»«4l OOodI IthsDk thee— IthwAthee!" 
Bhesnnkl^anlWTkiUMinthHnkBgivingtoWHaker. 

De Boiaej, vbo IumI itood pcmtljied b; (he whele 
OOtnurenM, nflv putiill; rocorered hiouelf; he ' 
Mixed her t^ the wrist and wsiit, endeBTouriEg to : 
niwher.bnt tksatt«ced ahriek after shriek— dragged '■ 
heraelf witli all the atren^h and energy she could 
bring into HVtioil ahmg tna floor, in tud endesTours 
to tear Imiiiir Anm hit graap ; npon Kobin she colled 
for help wd aid. 



« \ that the Norman felt abject as the nhtnoa lighted on 
! him, he said, "Thou grftcelees wretch, thou worao 
I than dog! nbom thou art I know not — that thou art k 
J Norman I nin eee, and hadst tliou not ihiii name I 
, would call thee a loathsome reptile, but in that name 
is centered all that is base and infamoui ; begone, 
■. thou crawlmg caitiff, or I will cut thine eara from 
:' thine head, slit thy nose, and turn thee out Tor the 
; dog) to worry ; begone, wrelch, nor pollute this place 
\ wift Ihj presence, I would have eut thee down aa I 
would It uovDUi Inifoua weed, but that I would not 
: insnlt thii nuddni ^ jetting out thy churlish blood 
\- bsfbiv bar i begone ont of my sight ; it sickens at thee l 
{ ao mach, that if thou doit not clear it from tby \ 
; ungainly carcaee, I will waive the pollution, and send 
; theo at once aushriven to the Evil One. Away !" 
'. It would be impoBsible to describe the fnry of De 
Boiaay -, deprived of his weapon, taunted and stung 
'< to madnees, he hod no means of helping himaeli, 
.; but darting a look of malignant passion at our hero, 
; he dashod out of the apartment, to pass at Bereral 
f places three of his people wounded to death. Swear- 
j ing an oath to hare a bitter revenge, he retired to hji 
mansioD to brood over his defeat, and devise means 
of terrible retaliation. 
" Harian, dear Marian ! 
}bin to the maiden, as i 
upon his shoulder, sobbing violently ; " yon have no 
more oauee for fear. I am with you now ; I will re- 
main near you ; no danger shall approach jon while 
I am by your side. Come, look up and imile npon 



fierce contention ; swords olashed with rapidity and 
loudnMS) human voices mingled in the din; then there 

19 a indden cosaation, and a Toice,in a tone which 

foka tnry echo in the building, cried, " Marian ! 

aria*!" 

" I m )W<K Bobin ! save me I shrieked the terrified 
girl, stnCidiog bard to escape the firm hold of Be 
Boissr, ^There were hurried footsteps along the 
oorrido^— (Im obamher door burst open with a sudden 
crash. In tn instant De Boissy felt a powerful grasp 
npon hi* ^nU«r, and m the following moment was 
hurled to the ■roniid, with a dash that shook every 
joint in his iacn. He was, however, on his foet in a ; 
second, sword in hud, to punish thlt unlooked-for ; 
antagonist i bnt, whether ^tffW^ 'tgB had rendvrei^ ' 
him unakiifta. Of hi* •f^MMrt fH IftflMMlr hla 
■nperior, there were but two ov tkrM pass«i made 
when he found himself disarmed, and his oppoeer'a . 
foot placed upon his weapon. Uttering a cry of joy, 
Harian throw heraelf upon her preserver's neiJi, and, ! 
in an agony of tears, eiclaimed, — ; 

" Bless thee, dear, dear Sohm ! Tou have rescned ; 
me from shame and misery, to which death would be ', 
nblesaingl" 

" My own Marian, may I ever he na near thee in ; 
all danger," was Bobin's reply as he pressed her to ; 
his heaft ; then turning to De Boissy with a look in : 
whi^dl •com and contempt were so strongly expressed | 



been had she not hay* b«#i| (o opportii 
and she fondly and gratdu]^ |iMMed hit ) 
reiterated her thanlH, 

" And who is thti HonMM 1>l>o dared to h^ fioteut 
hands upon thee, h M^iMt f" 

"Aknightwto SMMfiht* joining thisi beaud- 
denlj came ti«re Mill WWM MP friendship upon Sir 
(hiy; he sought th« MnMtrtmWT of the absence, of 
air <Juy, WinTfted. S»Am. *jWe, and nearly aU 
the YQssiils, to-dtw, al Ut ftte, o ituiTt distance from 
"-■- ■brsakiaupoimyF"*'? 1*4 decloTB a violent 






Ilare be offer Ast 



" III- did, with A tuimble alternative if I refused. 
ieiiililmul \s'iu fit* tram all human aid 
ear tflti *• htN> WJ «*■ ; I knew he ■ 
letsM, t9%HIWH)*KU'r<l^ths«|. 

"By the Wiiilw woke truth! ffc«|«M» tjiree," 
iflttered BotdK, "wltfi know tha tMtt«( | Saxon's 
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it hut 

persisted in las refus^ i he threatened lion 
"^^S^ k*^4 01^ f^dle ; I was mad at the moment i 
I saw na WW ot escape from that terrible man but 
death; I sntnAad t^ weapon from its sheath, and 
but that he seized my arm as it descended, I should 
now have been a breathless corse. At the moment 
he obtained the dagger from me 1 heard jour voice | 
I know no more until 1 found myself upon your neck, 
dear Hobin, my deliverer, ray more than preserver !" 

There was a flush upon Robin's brow like a Md 
band, as he IbCened with clenched teeth to iae 
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** This — this l^orman lives on an adjoining estate P" 
he asked, tryingto speak calmly. 

'* He does. You may see the top of his mansion 
among the trees from this window ;** and leading the 
way to it, she pointed out Be Boissy's resident. 

** It is enough ; let us talk no more of him, dear 
Marian) but o? things more cheerful and gratifying. 
I hare good news for you — ^news which will make 
TOUT h^art beat as high with joy and pleasure, as it 
has recently with fear and alarm/\ 

"Joy and pleasure have long been strangers to me, 
llobin ; what can your news be that it should create 
such sensations ?*' 

" Can you not guess ?" 

<*My heart begins to beat strangely ; you have had 
the brand of outlawry removed from you, dear Bobin, 
and are again free to appear among men F'' 

^'Ko, dear Marian, I would it were so ; it is not of 
tKtjofAf I would speak, but of one near to — " 

•* Of Allan — ^you have heard he is aUve I Where 
it — ^is he returned? He will come here? I shall 
§Mxn. see him? Speak, Bobin. For mercy's sake 
laimeaUr 

**H6 is alive and well ; I have certain intelligence of 
his return. A man has lately joined my band who 
soma five or six years ago was taken prisoner in the 
affirav in which my poor foster-father, Q-ilbert Hood, 
lost bis life. He was made to serve in the army in Nor- 
mandj ; he got into the service of Baron Fitz Alwine, 
wlio has returned to Nottingham with his daughter, 
the Lady Ghristabel. Ibis man, being a Saxon, was 
feonght by your brother, who has hovered like a spirit 
lound the Lady Christabers abiding place, and he has 
leen of service to him. He tells me that Allan holds 
il high rank in Louis* army ; that he was trying to 
mii it when Fitz Alwine returned to England, that he 
DuA little doubt he would accomplish it, and he might 
ihaefisre be shortly expected." 

•*Ihia is, indeed, good news. You have come 
lunong us, as you ever do, Bobin, lik^ur good angel. 
I know of no time that you liave come when you have 
not shed a cheering influence over us all, and now 
'more than ever. How Allan will honour and respect 
Tou when I shall tell him all the kind acts you have 
done me ; and yet I cannot tell him all, they are to 
many too enumerate." 

" it you will tell him that I have tried to be a kind 
brother to thee, you will tell him all." 

" Something more than brother, Bobin," 

•* Dear Manan," muttered he, pressing his lips to 
bers, with the fervour of one who loved intensely, and 
with the purity of one who honoured her he loved. 

Bobin had, without the knowledge of any of the 
inhabitants of the Hall at Barnsdule, stationed a few 
ot his band near it, in order to know, while far from 
it, that those he loved were not unprotected, and that 
in case of danger he mislit speedily be acquainted 
with it. He learned, the day before ho arrived, of this 
Korman*s visits, and, ordering fifty of his band to 
meet him in BamsdaleWood, he repaired on the back 
of a good steed, without delay, to the Hall — how very 
opportunely he arrived the reader already knows — 
taA after waiting the arrival of Sir Guy and his fa- 
mily, he repaired to the wood, where he met his men, 
hraded by Little John. He knew the Norman would 
Aot rest quietly under his defeat — that he would take 
a sudden and terrible revenge — he therefore resolved 
to be prepared for him, and turn his schemes into 
weapons against himself. The conclusion he came 
to was a correct one. De Boissy gathered all the 
▼aasals the estate would produce, between tliirty and 
forty, the majority being Saxon serfs, who had no 
feWi tot the service on which they Were abc^t to be 



employed, and with their aid, determined to make ft 
descent upon the Hall, consign that to the flamea, its 
male inhabitants to the sword, the women to his Nor* 
man followers, and Marian he resolved to degrade by eveiy 
means chance mightplacein hispower. Upon the second 
night, subsequent toliis attempted outrage on her, he led 
forth his men upon this enterprise, but th^ had not 
quitted the mansion many hundred yards, before they 
were set upon by Bobin Hood, Little John, and his 
merrie men. The conflict was a short one. Bobin 
sought out the Norman, and, after a fierce combat, 
slew him ; upon his death, his men threw down their 
arms and cried for quarter ; it was granted them, but 
they were dispersed in difierent ps^s. l)e Bois8y*i 
mansion was burned to the ground, while the body Of 
the Norman was hung upon the branch of an oAk tree, 
as a memento of Bobin Hood's reward of the Villanjr 
of a Norman. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 



" A herd of deer was in the bend, 
All feeding before bis face, 
Now the best of you I'll have to my dinner. 
And that in a little space. 

Now the Btranfrer made no mickle ado, 

And bent a right fcood bow, 
And the best ot all the herd he slew. 

Full forty yards him fro*. 

Well shot, well shot, said Robin Hood tbeti, 

That shot it was in time. 
And if thou wilt accept of the place, 

Thou Shalt b« a yeoman of mine. 

« * * * 

Tell me, good fellow, who thou art ? 
Tell me where dost thou won 7 

The stranger then answered, bold Robin HOdd. 

* * * # 

My name is young Gamwell. 



But. Lord ! what greetinsf and friendship were theni 

When these two cousins did meet ; 
They went all about that long summer*s dar*-** 

Robin Hood and Will ^torlM; 



" So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 
Witn faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands; 
"While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 
Her countenance brightens and her eye expands, 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, her ststare grows, 
And she expects the issue in repose. 

What hath she perceived?— O icy I 

-Whom doth she behold?" 



What doth she look on 7- 
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:PON the morning of a day in August, 
the sun poured out his beams from the 

heavens with a brilliancy undimmed by the 

presence of a cloud, and the cool air, loaded with the 
fragrance of fruit and flowers, had chased iiway the 
white vapours which the earth had sent forth some 
hours earUer, and the sky looked, notwithstanding 
the flood of sunbeams, exquisitely blue, the trees, 
deliciously green, save here and there a golden tinge 
just to show autumn was coming, and the forest 
things all appeared in their richest dress, waving and 
bowing, and bending gracefully, as the soft fresh wind 
passed lovingly over them. It was just the momixilf 
to make London people regret they have not gone on 
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that identical day " a-gipsying," and those who really 
%ave been fortunate enough to do so to utter, in a 
whirl of ecstacy, accompanied by an energetic rubbing 
of the palms together — 

" I say, Jones, here's a day, my boy — here's a day 
—eh? Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Oh ! glorious, — glorious, Smith j splendid ! Ho ! 
ho! ho!» 

It was such a morning as to make an old blackbird, 
who had been secluded in an apology for a cage some 
jears, open his eyes, fancy he had grown young again, 
and whistle a few notes, under the impression that he 
was warbling, as much to his own surprise as to the 
astonishment of those who owned him, they not 
having known him do such a thing for years. It was 
the sort of morning on which mothers' pets going to 
a day-school do not hesitate to play the truant; when 
merchants who have spent their prime in the stifling 
atmosphere of a counting-house will look up at the 
blue sky — that is, as blue as the dusty windows will 
let it appear— and have a recollection pass through 
their mind of a time when they were happy thought- 
less boys, who gathered buttercups in the fields, or 
scoured the woods for birds' nests, sloes, wood-nuts, 
or whatever the season might produce, and then turn 
away their eyes with a feeling somewhat approachiDg 
sadness to continue their employment. It was a 
morning when cabmen and others of their genus 
wonder who invented cabs or any vehicles, and wht/ 
they were invented ; when watermen make a bustle, 
and clean out their wherries ; when coaches out of 
London and steamers load well and omnibuses don't ; 
when schoolboys wonder if their master is half-brother 
to Charity, and would indulge them with a half- 
holiday ; and they hear the dreamy sound of bees, and 
think of butterflies and blackberries, of wading knee 
deep in cool shallow streams, making plunges at trout 
which they never catch, and being venly content with 
"tittlebats" which they do, and which they cram 
into that unhealthy dungeon, a ginger-beer bottle ; — 
when yoimg girls who have got sweethearts fully 

expect Charles will come and but why proceed ; 

in short, it was a most lovely morning when Robin 
Hood, after giving some directions to his band, 
strolled through Sherwood, in the direction of Not- 
tingham. The morning shed its gladdening influence 
over him, as it had done over all things animate, and 
from a slight hum he began a few snatehes, at last he 
burst forth in full voice — 

Young Herbert knelt, and fondly swore 

Heifcho, heigho, my heart heigbo ! 
To love a maid for evermore, 

Hefofho, heigrho, my heart heigho I 
He swore none had so bright an eye, 

No lips e'er form'd so sweet a smile, 
No soul e'er breathed so soft a siffh, 
No heart was e'er more free from guile, 

Heigho, heigho, my heart, heigho 

Ah I then he askM her would she wed, 

_ . , Heigho, heigho, my heart heigho ! 

The maiden blush'd and hung her head, 

Heigho, heigho, my heart heigho ! 
His words were breathed with accents mild, 

He pray'd his future hopes she'd bless ; 
The youth he sigh'd, the maiden smiled, 
And falt'ring faintly answer'd * YesT 

Heigho, heigho, my heart, heighol 

He had scarcely finished his ditty, ere he was aware 
of some one else similarly occupied. The wood was 
echoing yet the words of the stranger's song when he 
had ceased, and he Ustened with some surprise to 
^ear a clear manly voice shout forth in a tone more 



distinguished for its strength than for its musical 
properties — 

There's no cloud o'er the moon, there's no sound in the dell; 

Sing lily, oh hey! oh hey, sing lily ! 
There's no sound in the air from the convent's soft bell ; 

Sin(|^ lily, oh hey I oh hey, sing lily ! 
Wilt thou wander with me in the merrie Shire wood, 
To the green trysting tree 'neath whose deep shade we stood 
When you stole my fond heart, my own love, Robin Hood? 

Sing lily, oh hey t oh hey, sing lily ! 

" By'r Lady !" muttered Robin, as the echo of the 
last word died on his ear, " but this is strange. "Who 
can this be who sings songs known almost only to 
myself, and coupled with my name ? we must recon- 
noitre the new comer." And upon the instant he 
retired behind a tree, and awaited the stranger'fi 
arrival. 

The boisterous gladness in which the comer was 
indulging when Robin first heard him seemed in no 
degree lessened as he approached, which he did at 
somewhat of a lazy pace. He arrived within a few 
feet of the spot where our hero was hidden, and 
stopping short, he took a survey of the wood around 
him } a herd of deer came slowly in sight, passing 
through a grove of trees at some short distance. 

"Aha!" said the stranger, "this looks like old 
times. I wonder whether I have still any expertnesa 
at woodcraft. The old feeling springs up in my heart 
as I see these bonny deer bounding along. By St. 
Paul, but I'll try a shaft at yonder fat fellow, whet«ier 
he be King Harry's or ^ing Satan's !" So saying, he 
drew a shaft from a quiver which hung at ms back, 
and, fitting it to his bow, took an aim, and a quiclc 
one too, for the buck, suddenly alarmed, bounded off, 
only to leap high in the air, and fall with the stranger's 
arrow sticking in his side. 

" That was well shot," said Robin, advancing from 
his covert and clapping him upon the shoulder. He 
turned and scanned Robin from head to foot, and 
merely rephed, with something like a sneer corlinff 
his lip— % ^ 

" Indeed !" 

" Aye, for one unused to shooting deer in the greea 
wood." 

" How know you that I am not used to the irreen 
wood ?" ® 

" I can see by the way you handle your bow that 
you have been more used to bring a man down in a 
field of battle, than a buck in the green wood ?'* 

"Oh! and who may you be, friend Sharpsight, 
that can tell a soldier's handling of a bow from a 
forester's?" 

** A keeper of this forest, who has spent all his life 
in it, and does not intend to let the finest deer of a 
herd be singled out by any fellow who chooses to 
draw bow at it." 

"Were you fifty times the keeper of this forest, you 
should not prevent me drawing bow at whatever I 
pleased, here or anywhere, at deer, buck, or fawn.** 

" You are a good shot. I have many men under 
my command, and there is not one who cannot bring 
down a buck at full speed. I would add to their 
number any one who draws a good bow, or has an 
honest heart without an over thick head. If you 
choose to join them, you shall have full liberty to 
shoot what you please in this old forest j if not, 
you shall not sojourn in it another hour," 

" God-a-mercy, Mr. Forester, but you talk largely ! 
A word in thine ear. If thou dost not leave my way 
clear, I'll treat thee to such a buffeting as shall make 
thee skip higher than the buck I just brought down.'* 

"Buffet me!'* cried Robin, contemptuously. "I 
tell thee, fellow, unless thou goest at once, you shall 
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be soundly trounced, and then trj how swinging from 
yonder tree by the neck agrees with thy constitution. 
£^one at once, while thou art well off!" 

"Thou canst not trounce me ; thou art not able !" 
" I do not trouble myself to cudgel every swaggerer 
who crosses my path. There are those within my call 
who save me that labour;" and, so saying, Bobin 
put his bugle to his lips to blow a blast, but ere the 
sound was given to the horn, the stranger had an 
arrow to his bow, and, aiming it at Hobin, called 
out— 

"Hold, forester, if thou wouldst not quit life at 
onoe ! Before one could come to thy assistance, thou 
should lie dead at my feet." 

Bobin dropped his bugle, and, with a speed which 
Mtonished the stranger, had his bow extended 
towards him. 

"Art thou mad! Why, fool," he cried, "ei-eau 
■rrow could quit thy bow, miae should pierce thy 
lieurt ; but this would be bloody work," he concluded, 
dropping his bow. " We might slay each other, and 
no purpose gained. I have a quarter-staff, you have 
also one ; if you know its use, try a bout with mc. I 
like TOUT spirit. Come, is it agreed ?" 

"With all my heart," said the stranger, throwing 
down his bow, and appealing to his quarter staff, a 
erab one, of substantial make. " Let him who cracks 
Ihe other's crown, have his defeated opponent at his 
wilL" 

■ " It shall be so. If I conquer thee, thou wilt be 
one of my band?" 
"IwilL" 

"Then come on, and may the best player prove the 
winner." 
" Amen." 

To it they went. Blows were liberally bestowed, 
b«t the principal recipient in this case was the 
atranger. He had no chance with Kobin — he was 
hit in all parts, without the ability to return — so, 
■nddenly throwing down his weapon, he cried— 
"Hold!"^ 

"You acknowledge yourself beaten ?" said Robin. 
"No; but you are so much more expert at that 
weapon, so much more accustomed to its use than I, 
that I have not a chance with thee. Dost thou know 
the use of the broadsword ? " 
" I do, pretty well." 

" And will you appeal to it, to see which is the 
best player — thou hast courage enough for that ? " 
" Pshaw ; no words ; to your sword." 
The stranger and Bobin then set to work with their 
broadswords ; both were excellent swordsmen. For 
near a quarter of an hour did they cut, slash, thrust, 
parry, and pass without effect. Keither received a 
wound. At length Bobin, in his turn, cried — 
"Hold!" 

"Are you tired?" asked the stranger, with a 
triumphant smile. 

" In good troth, I am," returned Bobin. *' This 
cutting with swords at each other in cool blood is 
not such pleasant work as quarter-staff play ; besides, 
since I have been at play with thee I have a strong 
presentiment upon me that I know thee. There is 
a look in thine eye, a tone in thy voice, which comes 
over me, bringmg the memory of an old and dear 
friend to me; and my heart, which leaps at the 
thought, would do so in right merrie gladness wert 
thou he. Wilt thou give me to know thy name ?" 

" You speak honestly, but I am not exactly free in 
my situation to tell every one who stands before me 
when I front them." 

" You need not fear me. I am what men term an 
outlaw. Besides, J soom the paltry meanness of 
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which he who learns a man*s secret, and basely be- 
trays it, is guilty of. That look again ! — Do I see — ** 
« Will GamwelL" 
"Bonnie WiU Scarlet?" 
"The same." 

"And I am Bobin Hood." 

" Bobin ! ha ! ha ! ha ! my old friend, how I have 
sought thee ! " 

" My bonnie Will ! this is a happy hour." 
And the two young men embraced with all the en- 
thusiasm with which dear friends meet, aye, Rn<^ 
should meet, after a long absence. Each looked into 
the other's eyes with glowing visage. The green wood 
did not hold two such gladsome hearts as theirs." 

"And Maude?" muttered Will, huskily, happy 
tears streaming from his eyes. 

" She is well" • 

"Andshe— is— " 

" Aye Will, she still loves thee ; she has kept her 
heart and hand for thee, and thee only, and has wept 
many bitter tears for thy loss.'* 

" Bless her, bless her ! I have not forgotten her, 
never for a moment, whether in a toilsome march, in 
the midst of the roar of battle, or in the wretched 
loneliness of a dungeon, for I have shared them alL 
She has ever been present to my heart, ever the angel 
who, in my dreams and my waking thoughts, has 
smiled upon me, cheered, and consoled me — made me 
hope on under all the privations and toils I have 
encountered. I bore all my trials cheerfully, for 1 
was sure the day would come when I should again see 
her, perhaps to call her mine, and never to part again." 
" And so you will." 

" I believe so. You must know, Bobin, that while 
in Normandy I had a strange dream about her. I 
thought I saw her, bleeding and fisunt, stretehing out 
her hands, and imploring me to come to her. I waa 
chained to the floor ; I could not move ; I struggled 
dreadfully ; I saw her grow fainter and fainter, until 
scarce a breath of life remained ; I grew frantic ; I 
struggled desperately. Suddenly at once my bonds 
snapped asunder — I was free. I flew to her side, I 
raised her in my arms, and theu I saw the colour 
gradually return to her pale cheeks, until they assmned 
the rosy hue of health ; her lips, which were ashy 
before, now resumed their native colour, and, opening 
her eyelids, she flxed her clear dark eyes upon me, as 
though she had but just awakened from a refreshing 
slumber, and smiled upon me. The ecstacy of that 
moment was more than I could bear— I burst into 
tears and awoke, the hot drops still coursing down my 
cheeks. I resolved to return to England. I sought 
my commander, who was originally my father's 
steward : he was sent away for bad conduct, and 
entered the army. Being naturally crafty and de- 
signing, by bowing and cringing he had worked his 
way to his post as commander of a body of troops. 
While in the army I had most faithfully fulfilled my 
duties : he had promised me my disclurge. I now 
asked him for it at once — he refused; I begged,, 
entreated him — ^he still refused ; I threw myself upon 
my knees before him — I, who have never knelt to man 
before, Robin — and he, spurned me from him with 
his foot. My sword was by my side — I drew it 
madly — and cut him doAvu as though he had been a 
blade of grass in my path. I fled ; I was hotly 
pursued ; I arrived in England, and came direct here 
— that will explain my hesitation in revealing my 
name to you. The signt of the green wood raised old 
thoughts in me, and, perhaps imprudently, I chaunted 
one of the ballads I learned of you ; but it has turned 
\ out for the best, for had I not done so I might not 
I have met you. Is Maude at Gamwell ?" 
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*' At Ghunwell ! "So, Hare you liot heard ?*' I Bobin, bj a smile, he palled his bonnet orer his hrov, 

*< Heard ! heard T^t ? I have heard nothing of < and drawing his swor^ threw himself into an attitudo 
home since I was borne awaj prisoner on that ill-fated > of defence — an act which was immediately replied to 
night which deprived me of eveirthing which could I by Little John crossing his sword with his own. WiU 
make me value life. Ah! Bobin, 1 have had a bitter ? inmiediately affected to make himself up for desperate 
time of it. Suspense is worse than death — I have I play ; and when he had led lattle John to believe hid 
found it so ; therefore, whatever you have to tell me, | was raoceeding to action, he suddenly exdaimed^ 
if it be ill news, out with it at once, that I may know I "What! Little John, have you forgotten your 
the worst." s cousin WiU — ^bonnie WiU Scarlet, as you used to oaU 

" There is no very great evil to teU you which may | him?" 
destroy your peace of mind effectuaUv ; but you will i "Hold!" cried Little John, staggering back at the 
not be pleased to hear that Gamwell Hall, aye, the \ sound of his voice, exhibiting an attitude of tht 
village itself is swept away." > greatest wonder and astonishment." 

" Swept away — ^how ? What mean you ? Swept \ " Do you not recoUect me. Little John ?" cried Will, 
away ! Holy Virgin ! what has become of my mother, I laughing at his cousin's surprise, tossing his cap ia 
my sisters, my father ? Speak, Bobin !" I the air, and shaking his bright auburn 1o<^b back mMA 

" It is along story, which I wiU teU you anon. Let \ his face, 
it suffice that your relatives are aU weU and happy, \ " It is Will, by the Holy Mother ! It is Witt 
and are at Barnsdale; the Normans having, in reta- \ himself!" ejaculated Little John, eagerly, and the& 
liation for our attack upoi^ them, destroyed the HaU s sprang forward, caught him in his arms, and daaped 
at Gamwell, and every nut as well. However, those < him. with warmth to his heart, 
who got away from us after they had made the attack > " Welcome back, welcome back to merrie £ngland| 
wiU not forget it while they Uve." S my bonnie WiU!" he cried. "Welcome hornet 

"Then they did not destroy it without some Uttle \ There wiU be glad hearts now in Barnsdale, right 
trouble ?" . . . s f ^ ' Beshrew me, but there wiU be drinkiBfi 

" Not without a great deal of it. Their reception \ feasting, dancing, and rejoicing, for the lost one is 
and departure wiU be remembered by the survivors > found, the strayed one has come home to the fold| 
with rather impleasant reflections." ^ < It is a merry, a glad, a happy hour to me. A — a — ^boy» 

" And you are a keeper of this forest now — in King \ you must not think me weak and chUdish because 
Harry's pay, of course ?" s this water wiU run down my cheek. A — I — iu good 

" Not quite. The Normans pay me — that is, those \ troth am glad to see thee once again — that I am — 
who are rich enouufh to afford it ; and I am keeper of s right glad, very — very — ." Little John squeeied 
the forest for no King Hany, but for myself and my i WiU's hand almost convulsively, and in spite of all 
merrie men. I am king of Sherwood, WiU Scarlet, I his efforts to the contrary, the big tears of joy would 
lord of this forest, and aU it contains, and maintain I run down his cheeks. WiU was equaUy affected, 
my claim by the aid of my band, and the strength of I Bobin Hood and his men were scarcely less so, and 
my arm, against aU claimants and aU comers, excepting s it was some little time ere they recovered sufficiently 
no one." i to converse freely. When, however, this was the 

*' I do not understand." \ case, Will was made acquainted, in as few words a| 

" You shaU see my meaning." With that Bobin I possible, with every thing that had transpired during 
took his bugle, and blew three shriU blasts. He was > his absence ; and all that day did he, in me society of 
answered by one at a short distance; and, before WiU \ Robin Hood and Little Jolm, roam about the greeu 
had tune to speculate upon what would be the result \ wood, visiting aU the haunts and secret places whu^ 
of this, there crowded into the open space, from aU s the band used on various occasions. He was also, at 
parts, a troop of men, amoimting to near an hundred, \ his own express desire, enroUed as a membw, sub» 
aU clad in green, and armed with bows, bucklers, and | scribing to all the forms necessary to be observed, 
short swords. WiU was quite taken aback by surprise. < and when it was understood how he was related to 
Bobin enjoyed his embarrassed air with great delight, | Bobin Hood and Little John, he was elected as » 
and, beckoning to one who was the first to show I Ueutentot, the same degree of rank held by Little 
himself in answer to the bugle's caU, he exclaimed, j John. When the day was over, and the next morning 
slapping WiU on the shoulder, — ^ rose as clear and sunny as the day preceding, WiU 

" See ! here is one who, in a bout with a broad i expressed some Uttle impatience to start off to Bams* 
blade, made me cry hold !" \ dale HaU, a wish which was natural enough and to be 

"He?" s expected} Bobin, therefore, prepared to gratify if^ 

" Aye, even he ; and glad enough was I to cry it.'* ) and before the sim had reached his altitude in the 

** I will try if he can make me do it. My weapon \ heavens, they had made the necessary arrangements. 




stranger's mettle at his own weapon. . I U speak ? merrUy . _^ 

of him as a bonnie player if he makes me cry hold !" 5 were aU at Barnsdale at this time, for their &ther^s 

" He wUl do it. Little John, be thou assured. VU I natal day was near at hand, and they had quitted their 
wager thee a quiver of arrows to a cypress bow !** \ forest home for a short period, in order to make pre* 

" Agreed, master. Now, stranger, draw thy weapon ; | parations for keeping it bonmly. WiU's return would 
and if thou beatest me, thou wUt do what man neve^ \ indeed make it a festival, and as both Bobin and 
did yet." \ Little John, had intended to join in the festivitji 

! I When WiU heard Bobin Hood mention Little John < their arrangements for quitting the band now wifli 
by name, it satisfied a conjecture that he made as > WiU were easUy made, as they were in a train to do 
to his identity. A life in the green wood had browned | when he arrived. Thus, everything seemed to &!l 
Little John's features without much altering them * \ pleasantly, each incident chiming with the other, 
and his make, his brawny Umbs, and great stature, \ making an agreeable harmony, and producing a great 
prevented the existence of much doubt in WiU's mind I exhilaration of spirits. As they pursued their way to 
as to who stood before him, when his huge cousin \ Mansfeld, where they intended to take horse, they 
confronted him. Answering a significant vrink from < indulged in the greatest merriment; even Little John, 
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albeit tmaccustomed to chant, mingled his Toice with s fully he who styled himself keeper. " Thou liest, 

his cousin's as they shouted some ballad, known to \ fellow ; thou hast no right or claim to it.'* 

each other years agone, and now poured forth, for the I " The lie to thy teeth, yarlet !" said Bobin, quickly. 

cake of the sweet recollections they produced. Thoy \ "I know thee to lie most gracelessly, for I am w^ 

laughed and hallooed, they recalled pleasant occur- I i^ware who is keeper, by King Henry s commission, of 

rences to each other's minds, and entered into the I this diyision of Snerwood, and it is not thee." 

detail of them as though each was telling the other > *' Who then ?" 

lome fiinciful afflur which he knew not of, and as any i " Why, Sir John Cockle, the burly miller of 

<me of the incidents might happen to contain some \ Mansfeld." 

ludicrous association, they would laugh oyer it with s ** Thou wouldst haye spoken truly hadst thou said 

the same glee and conyidsiye enjoyment which they \ this some ten days since, but he has turned his 

l^d done when it took place. To haye seen them \ keepership oyer to me, whom men call, ' Much, the 

j^sing among the old trees along the glades and path- \ miller's son.' '* 

wiiys, a stranger would have deemed that they had > " Thou Much, the miller's son P" 

been kissing the wine cup too freely ; it was but the s " Aye, even so." 

^jieitement of delight wmch produced an intoxication, \ " Um ! there's not enough of thee to be called 

llmost similar to one produced from the fames of wine. I Much — why thou shouldst have been some six inches 

On they went, not abating one jot of their glee, hal- i taller, and thy girth of proportionable increase, to 

%)oing their remarks and reminiscences as though each > have well-deserved thy name. I never saw thee 

was f^Bicted with deafness. They had reached some I before, and doubt if thou art he whom you name. 

dbtance firom their starting place, and were not a very \ "It is Much," said Little John, "I know him by 

lon^ distance from Mansield, when one of their s sight ; he is reported to be the best quarter-staff 

piuroi^sms of mirth was suddenly interrupted by the \ player in Mansfeld, but I have never had a chance of 

unexpected appearance of three men, habited in a > a bout with him." 

forest garb, wno sprung from a covert into the glade < ** God-a-mercy ! yeoman,'* cried Much, scanning 

iHonff which they were advancing, and exhibited a \ Little John, " thou mightest well be called Jtfore, if I 

d^aed intention of opposing their progress. Robin \ am named Much for my size. It seemeth odd to me that 

Hood and his companions stopped mechanically at | if thou shouldst have seen me, that I have not seen 

tlvis interruption, and for a moment not a word i thee ; for, beshrew me, I should not easily have for- 

tgranspired. At length Bobin began eyeing the strangers < gotten thee, had I once have clapped eyne on thee ; 

ftom top to toe, advanced a step or two towards them > still I can make a shrewd guess at thee and those who 

Mid said — \ are with thee." 

"Who are ye ? and what want ye here ?" \ "If thou wert to call me Bobin Hood," exclaimed 

••We were about to ask that question of Jo^iJ" l our hero, "and he Little John, thou wouldst not have 
eaelaimed the tallest of the three, a sturdy &llow, \ been far wrong." 

Maed with a forest bill and a long falchion. > " I should have named ye thus, hadst thou ques- 

•* Were you P" replied Bobin. "You might have j tioned me; and I am right glad that we have 

■paied yourselves that trouble, for had you done so, \ met, for there is a large reward upon thy head, Bobin, 

Kur question would only have been answered in such s which I would fain have in my possession ; and now 
vd terms, that you would repent having asked it \ 1 have the chance, it shall go hard but I try for it, 
tlie longest day you have to breathe." I and get it, too." 

•* You talk largely, fellow !" uttered the forester, \ " And if thou canst earn it by conquering me, thou 

lather chafed. \ shalt be most welcome to it, nor shall one of my fol- 

** Nay ! not more so than I should have acted, had \ lowers take revenge on thee for thy good fortune. So, 

fu been foolish enough to question me, but though \ good Much, let us not waste more words, but doff 
would not answer thee thou shalt mc. I ask again, s your coat, as I wUl mine, and to thy sword and 
Imt mark me, not a third time, who are ye P and \ buckler." 
I wliat do ye walking here, as boldly as though the I *' Stay," cried Little John, " Much hath the credit 
Ibfest were thine P" ? of being more expert at the quarter- staff than at the 

•• Gramercy ! thy tongue runs ghbly. Thou didst \ falchion ; I know that I also am so ; let I and Much 
l|[M the fieivour to promise me a cudgelling if I asked s make a match of it, and thou and Will oppose Much's 
Ihee the question thou askest me. Now, my jolly \ comrades." 

IbUow, for the love I bear bold spirits, I will show I " So be it," replied Much. " We are three to three ; 
ihee courtesy sufficient to answer thy question ; but \ and it shall never be said that Much, the miller of 
when I have done that, thou shalt see how I punish > Mansfeld's son, and his friends, were afraid, or fled 
impertinence." s before Bobin Hood or any of his merrie men." 

" Agreed !" cried Bobin, with glee. " Tell me who \ " Boldly said," cried Bobin. " Here is Much for 
•ad what thou art, and then thou shalt trounce me I thee. Little John, but not more than thou canst well 
■oundly — if thou canst with all my heart." \ manage ; here is one for thee. Will j and this stout 

•*I am keeper of this division of Sherwood, begin- > fellow for me. Art thou content, man?" he asked of 
aing at Mansfeld, and extending seven miles either I the fellow he had picked out to fight. 
wey J these two companions of mine are assistants, \ " Well content, thou bold outlaw," answered he ; 
And we hold our commission from King Henry, to I " thou shalt find we have as much courage to fight, 
jmreierve his deer from the ungainly hands of all such < and scorn to flee before aught, as thee and thy gang." 
unlawful rogues as thee. Now you understand we > " Come, this at best is but prat'ng," exclaimed 
are keepers — " ^ Much ; " let us to our play, and the Holy Mother give 

*• The devil, you arep" interrupted Bobin, suddenly, \ victory to the right." 
with a laugh. " That cannot be ; we three are the \ " Amen," said Bobin ; " the Holy Mother never 
keepers of this forest, and hold our commission from \ deserts me in my hour of need." 
a far higher power than thine. We will show you > " Nor any one," said Much. 

this sp^sdily if ye doubt my word, for with us, might < " Nor any one," repeated Bobin, taking off his cap, 
makes right.'* > and devoutly crossing himself. 

^Thou and thy comrades keepers!" uttered scorn- \ Each one threw off his doublet, girded his loina 
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tightly with his belt, and prepared for action. ^ " I would try it," replied he, confidently. At the 

It was remarkable to see with what an alacrity and I same moment Will Scarlet succeeded in disarming his 

appearance of anticipated pleasure they set about \ antagonist, and cried in a loud Tolce to him, as ]£>biii 

Seir preparations ; if they had been making ready > had to his foe — 

for a joyous dance, their eyes could not have sparkled < " Surrender !" 

more brightly, or a gayer smile played upon their lips. > " Never !** was the reply ; the utterer, as he spoke^ 

There was a mixture of pride, too, in the cheerfulness s shifting his buckler as his comrade had done, with 

with which both Bobin and Will prepared to exhibit \ the purpose of shielding himself from his opponent's 
their ' '" ' ' • i i . i ^ i*. -u *_•— j a .•_ xi j. -r i- i^ '--xi-- i>_ 

that, 

separated, 

weapons, although before they were parted they had \ " Then take the reward of t^ temerity," roared 
both arrived at the possession of great skilL M^hen \ Will, attacking him furiously. The fellow defended 
all was prepared. Much said — > himself from WilFs n4)id and heavy blows with 

** I have no quarter-staff with me." < admirable skill, but it was evident that Will must 

**Here is miue," said Robin, handing it to Much ; | conquer him ; and as there had as yet been no blood 
** a better or a truer crab-tree staff never played a I spilt, of any import, Robin Hood was desirous of 
bout. It grew in Sherwood, but the forest holds not \ preventing an effusion, now it was in his power to 
such another ; it is as tough as a priest's conscience, > prevent it ; he therefore called in a loud voice— 
and will take as hard a knock without showing as \ "Hold! hold thy hand. Will, you have him at im* 
much effect." \ feir odds— hold off!" 

" That is great praise, by the Mass !" exclaimed \ As soon as Will could recover his eqnanimihr 
Much, with a laugh ; " and to say truth, it is the \ enough to pay attention to Robin's voice, he held his 
prettiest staff I ever handled. Gramcrcy ! but I feel 5 hand, and, as soon as he could get his breath, said-^ 
as though the staff said, * Thou must win.' " i " Thou mavst thank Robin Hood, thou obstinate 

"If the staff could speak and say as much, then I bull, that I have not watered the plain with thr 
would it lie ; but it is a true staff, and holds its peace I blood. Art sick of life, that thou would throw it 
on that score, as it will on any, until thou make it \ away thus wantonly ?" 

speak with thy exertions," quietly observed Little L '* ^ *®®^ ^^ quarter while I have a chance of defend- 
John. \ ing myself ; nor would cry spare, while I was able to 

" By the holy Paul ! if blows are its words, thou > sa^o ^J ii^. I do not consider that I am beaten by 
wilt hate its converse," remarked Much, with a con- \ thee." 
lidentnod. \ "No," said the other, quickly, "disarmed, not 

" I am not expert at witty words," replied Little > defeated." 
John ; " but if thou dost make thy quarter-staff wag \ " I li^e JOvlv spirit well," exclaimed Robin Hood ; 
as freely as thy tongue, then will I tell thee thou 5 "y© are bold yeomen both, and I give ye all credit 
makest nimble play ; but I think thy tongue and thy \ ^^r your stout play. I am not the one to throw » 
ability, Much, much of a muclmesd, and if thou dost i man's defeat in his teeth ; 'tis enough for us to know 
wish to prove my words false, come on at once with- I *^at ye are disarmed ; and for you, that your antago* 
out more ado. Play !" \ ni^*^8 testify you have behaved gallantly ; still, if 

" Play !" echoed Much. \ Much, thy leader, is defeated, thou must acknowledge 

"Play!" cried Robiu, Will Scarlet, and their an- > us to be the better pkyers— " 
tagonists. > " But not bettor men." 

? " As ^ou will, on that score ; we will wait and tee 
" So they fell to it hard and sore, > what Little John and Much do.'* 

It was on tt midsummer day ; During the whole of this conversation Little John 

' Tirer.^lXied ffaSi^r r; '"' •"'* ""d Much Jiad beea hammering and battering aw^ 

< at each other with a dexterity and perseveranoeper* 
" There Rohin, Will, and Little John, J fectly surprising to one of the uninitiated. oSiey 

Thev foujfht most mnnfully, \ were both stripped to their waist, and the violent ex- 

Till all their wind wai spent and g^one.*' 5 cise, coupled with the heat of the day, had mor^sed 

a^ *v 1 J 1, n 1 J ,, . . . ? *^® circulation of their blood to such an extent, that 

So says the old ballad and well might it say it, for they looked more like two Red Indians than a pJiir <rf 
desperately they fought, gmng no chance to their fan- northerns ; and as soon as they became^Iwaw 
op^nents to wound them. The passes and thrusts that the four late combatants were spectators, they 
made by the keep^s at Robin and Will were parried each exerted themselves to obtain a mastery ovot tl^ 
with exce^g skill by both sword and buckler, and other, to decide the conflict. Long as they had. 
they had fr«iuently to praise, and the justice to do so, fought, they exhibited very Uttle signs of fatigue or fear 
the skill of theu" antagonists. OocasionaUy they of theu" success ; there were several severe weals upon 
rested by mutual consent, to recover their breath ; the arms and body of Much, but there were none 
but when that was done, to it they went again with upon Little John's— indeed, it was evident he was the 
determined vigour, making the old wood resound with best player, but that his opponent was not vastly in- 
toeir repeated and heavy blows. At length Robin ferior, and that he had his best work to do to conquer 
Hood, makmg a desperate effort,' suddenly disarmed him. The agiUty which both exhibited said much 
his opponent, sendmg lus sword high in the air. for then- acquirement, and Robin Hood could not but 

Surrender ! he cned to his defeated opponent. \ utter loud praise to Much for the masterly manner in 
Not with life replied the man, holding his ? which he opposed his staff to Little John's, as it came 
buckler so as to defend his person in case of attack. in all directions. For some tune longer they fought. 
Why, fool, tliou art beaten," said Rohm, sternly, with little more apparent success oneither side. i»ve 
I have lost my weapon, but I am not yet beaten," that Much appeared the weaker of the two ; and when 
he^returned ^:^^ evidenced itself by the want of force in some of 

Dost thou think thy buckler can prevent my | his blows, where it was required to make them telL it 
tekmg thy life if I was moved to do so." { was then that Robin exclaimed- 
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LitUe John nodded Lis head, and tlien commenced i and hi: poaition nith all [he nimblcitees and agility 




« itjls of play which completelj aatoundeil llutli, I lie coidd yet command, but liis celerity could 
who, being fatigued, waa unprapared for a discharge 5 equol the quickneas with wiiicli Little John admini- 



of blows, delivered ir 



t extraordinarily rapid ] etered his hits. He perserered reaohitely, but they 
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continued longer tban lie bad itreogth to bear them : 
their rapidity confused him ; he grew hewildered, and 
no sooner hod that i-ffect orcurred than ho lost Ills 
qnftrlcr-stnff — Little Joliii having by > Budden jerk 
twisted it from bis grasp, os SIucli, growing desperate, • 
made a blow with nil Ins remaining atreagth. Aa the ; 
staff flew from him, Little John flourished his own ; 
over his oppODfnt'a head, and ere the blow could ^ 
descend on Much, lo give him the broken crown which ■_ 
waa lo decide tlic conSiet, he leaped on one aida with ( 
• sudden bound, and cried loudly — \ 

"Quarter!" ; 

"It is granted," naa all LitUa John replied] and \ 
after wiping tlie perapintioa from hii head and body, 
lie proceeded at once to don hia clothes as quietly as ' 
if nothing bad happened. Hncb walked up to him, ' 
and said— 

" Little John, thy Tenownat quarter-staffbas long ' 
been knovm to me, and I hare ollen longed to play » 
bout witli thee, bnt opportunity never aerred until 
now. I have had one, and I am satisfied; give me 
thy band. I thought mjeelf n good player—" 

"And so thoa art, Mnoh. Mansfcld has not given 
thee (hj rvputation fbr nothing ; thou art aa good a 
player as erer handlad ■ crab-tree stafT." 

" Thou art better— th» beat. Never knew I until 
thb day what might be doue with the weapon ; it ia> 
lesson I shall not fbrget ; and if I Iibvo Idtlinto 
pnded myself upon my quarter-staff play, I hope I 
shall be u>Ib to do bo henceforth with l|iDT» jaetic-c, 
for 1 will put into practice much I have Jgat karned 
from thee ; and, bebere me, I feel it no dagntdstioD 
to cry gnarter to thee." 

"QaUaotly spokn), my bold miller's mb!" ofM 
Kobin, merrily ; " it ihows > manly, B \n» iluon : 
faeling, to meet th^ defbat thua -geimratulf i w* MOit 
be no longer enemies, bat friends. T^a Mf it not 
Esel asbuned that Little John baa drfMid Am, tat . 
r ever will be, aMk MuUmt playai ; 



and any that met them, to see them talking and 
laughing so gleefnlly, woulil never have believed, 
unlsaa they had bceu witnesaea of it, that tbey had 
just ceased (igbting with each other They reached 
the town, and as thev entered Bobm said unto 



as he." 

"It maybeao," uddlittleJohe, " but H la aooord' 
ing to the law of nature ; she gifts eaA ona with 
aome power in the eieroise of wlueh he -mtj aorpaaa 
hia fellow men ; and if mine ia the staff, joura ii tiia 
bow, Bobin, fbr there never was, nor ever will be 
again, nioh another irohar aa tbee !" 

" Ivtij we should be mocb obliged to each other 
for thaaa nn ewaplinunta," observed BiObin, laogh- 
ingly; "bat I tkmk it would be far better if we 
adjourntd ta MmtfiH and did all this with a flagon 
of wine befi>M lu j anoh a companion to our conrerse 
will open our hearts and make us better frienda. Thy 
hand, Much \ I like thy spirit and its generooi nature. 

"There It ta, Bobm Hood, and given with right \ 
good wilL I ^imt haard much of thee, much to make ', 
me think UM* Hn greatest of outlaws ; the poor 
speak well af ttlM, Norman as well u 9axDn ; none 
have I ever heard who has been nnjustly wronged by ^ 
thee, and I have heard that thou hast been unjustly ' 
wronged by others. I am not sorry that we have ' 
met, and not ashamed to reSecit that I and tboae with 
me bnve been defeated by men of audi renown as 
thou and thy frierids." 

"Why, (hou hast the right down true Saion blood 

in thy veins ; it ahines out in all thy deeds and worde- 

Truly, Sir John Cockle should be prond of his son. j 

Come, Much, t)>ou and thy friends will with me and \ 

mine to Mansfeld, there to make merry over a stoup < 

of Rhenish wine," \ 

" With oU my heart L" obaerred Muoli. \ 

" And mine ! " snid one of his comrades. : 

"And mine!" echoed the other. ', 

Then in a party they travelled on Cowards the town, , 



my way to the green wood agam It would be nn- 
pleaunt and awkward to me now, for there are 
mattsra which call my presence in Yorkshire imme- 
diately, and I do not wish to be delayed." 

" I will not braatba a word," rephed Much ; " but 
even if I did, the only opposition yoa might suffer 
would be from the curiosity of the townsfolks to see 
ao celebrated a— a foreatar," 

" Outlawyou mean. Call me by the right epithet," 
aaid Robin, with a smQe ; "yon need not fear lo hurt 
my feelings in so doing. I am made one by an unjust 
decree, and, therefore, the name and the contumely it 

"Well, whatever name may be aStied to thine, the 
people think too well of Uiea io offer theo harm, 
therefore thou need'st not ba nnsaty on that score; 
albeit, I will not mention to one whom thou art, 
and will caution my comrade! to observe the same 
aeoreoY." 

"Thanks," returned Bobin, "I would wish it so." 

Much led the way to a retind hostel, where he 
t^ them they wonM be mm ef food wine. On 
Hiiriiig there ther Mrtaiad aad wilad themselves 
mmd a table, and iMd a cterrf awOTM: and as (he 
vine mounted to tbifr bnia, their iMMti opened to 
k bnu* m/rmt Hh and heartily, 
. gnoaafM ftom Bobin, when be 
told Ibem how ioyoiulf kll nan lived in the old 
bta«t,ialndDi:etheintaJriitt«hmd. Theyreadily 
Mraadtohiapropoiitioili id fa ffi ng they liad no 
W to fcm th«m to tgw not. tbat tbay were desirona 
of UowlDg thu ttm oA iia mmb ei^oyed, made an 
oAV to aooompai^ faim to Ma baud at that predae 
lIlBr. MvA only requested to take a farewell of hia 
tMf. md. ha waa ready i and so it was asraed that 
ttaf Monld baaoBiB members of the baniT And it 
vaa 1b tUa WKj, and with aaoh men, that Bobin Hood 
addad to tha number and the strength of (ba " Merrie 
Men of Sherwood Fomt," 

A p**r 'I ""f comera Jtut at this time entered the 
MOM, and Om aanversatioa waa chuiged j but after 
Ibav W boaa Mated for some liule time, one of the 
ilUBJisi niardad WiU Scarlet very attentively, 
whiim at leiigtb draw Will's attention, and then the 
Man haatily withdrew his eyes, and after a little whiles 
<pMttd (te nxm ^nvptly. Will ibr a moment 
wondered at U* itnige bduvionr, and at the same 
time fancied ha had aomawhare aeen his lace, bnt 
could not cal! to mtnd whara. It puzzled him for 
a minute, but he speedily dismissed it from hia 
thoughta. A* MIU^Mant was now entered ii 
that Little #afc« aj 



regularly i 
Will to El 



itUW Immediately lead the new 
IMiid, and having done so, and 
installed them, was to follow Bobin and 
Bamsdale. As the day was waning apaoe 
tbey departed at oucei LitUe John and his new 
comrades to the forest, and our hero and his cousin, 
having obtained horses, mounted and proceeded to 
Sir Guy's estate in Yorkshire. 

It was agreed between then, that when they 
arrived close to Barosdale, Kobin shoulil go on alona, 
and prepan' its iiihabliaiits fir Wilt's arrirol, but aa 
they dreir near the Hull next morning. Will stre- 
nuously opposed it) lie said lie could not bear the 
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riding even that short distance, being so close to I " Better £ar than that." 

those from whom he had been so long separated, bj \ " Not to me," said Barbara, laughing, while a hlxuik 

himself— he was too nervous, too agitated to endure \ crimsoned her fair face at her own temerity. 

it ; it was therefore agreed that as active service and I " You shall see. I bring news of one about whom 

much exposure, besides lapse of years, had much \ you all long to hear — of one who was far awfky — 

altered his appearance, he should come to the Hall as > of " 

one who had brought favourable tidings, and then, I " My brother Willy ?'* cried Barbara^ interrupting 

whMi an opportunity occurred, disclose himself. ? him. 

Accordingly, at Bamsdale they arrived, and into the s " Even so. This good friend I have with me was 

Hall they were ushered with many friendly greetings \ in his company a short time since, and can t^ you 

for Bobin Hood, and courteous frank ones for the s all about him." 

stranger, as he was deemed. Every member of the < " My boy is well ?" asked Sir Ouy. 

ftcmily crowded round Eobin, and asked him questions I " And happy P" inquired his mother. 

of all sorts ; for it was he who brought the news, and s " Where is he ?" cried the brothers. 

fionerally some pretty presents for the females. He; "Why does he not come home?" asked Barbara|look- 

£>oked round him, and was glad to see Maude was i ing with earnest inquiry at Will; but he could not trust 

absent, for it gave him a better opportunity of break- \ himself to speak, and so he (mly bowed his head to 

ing the ice ; Marian was also absent, and therefore > hide the tears which were thronging into his eyes, and 

therswuf nothing to prevent his at once commencing. < the quivering Up which forbade V»i"i articulatiag a 

Bo raising his hand, he requested silence, and when \ word. A silence for a moment r^gned, for each 

he obtained it, he said — s looked for an answer j it was brokmi, howevw, by 

** I have rare news for ye all — news to make ye as \ Barbara suddenly springing into the stranger's arms, 
riadsome as a bird in the sunshine — I have good news I crying, with a Bud<^ burst of tears, — 
Ibrye— " " Mother ! father ! it is Will !— this is Will come 

"You always bring us pleasant news, Robin Hood," > back ! I know him — I know him now. Bear — dear 
eixelaimed Barbara, clapping her hands, and fixing her \ Will! you have come home to us again ;" and she laid 
laughing eyes upon him as she tossed back her long \ her head upon his shoulder sobbing like a child. BLer 
fior curb. > screams had operated Uke a charm upon those present. 

"FIl bring you a husband next time, Barby," said \ In an instant they pressed round Will, embracing him 
he merrily, and a loud laugh followed his sally. The > by turns ; his mother weeping over him as if she had 
damsd blushed up to the eyes, but said in as mirthful \ lost him for ever, instead of having just had him re- 
a tone as his own — \ stored ; while his old father ohumped away at the 

"And that would be pleasanter still, Bobin Hood !" s huskiness in his throat, gulped and gulped, winked 
9%$8 created another laugh. \ his eyes, and tried to appear calm in vain. His efforts 

"So you will say when you see him," rejoined s were too weak to repress his feelings, and so roaring 
Bobin. " I will not describe him to you j but mark \ out, " Damn it.. Will, my boy, why did you stav away 
my words, my pretty coz, the moment you clap those \ so long from us ?" he sunk down in his chair, and 
mtnj eyes upon him, your heart will jump bob into \ wept as freely as the weakest there. The brothers 
your mouth, and before it can go back to its home \ gave an hurra that shook the whole building, and em- 
ytm will cry, * Here's the lad for Barbara Gamwell !' " s braced each other, waiting patiently until they oould 

*• We wUl wait till he comes, and then we shall \ get Will out of tlie women's hands to embrace him 



I,** returned Barbara. " He must be very bonny > themselves. Bobin, who watched the scene, dis 
indeed, to make me cry that." < covered himself gnawing the tip of his gauntlet, and 

••What do you call bonny? are you very particular \ half blinded by water filling his eyes, so he withdrew 
m your choice ?" s to seek for Maude, in order to prepare her for the 

•* Oh, very. He must be as good-looking as you, | interview j for he feared, in the delicate health she 
«ld almost your equal in all things." I possessed, the sudden shock might have a fatal e£^t 

*'Oh! then you would be content with one like I upon her. As he traversed the upper chambers in 
ioe P** < search of her, he encountered Marian, who had heard 

** Yes, very content." I the note on the bugle with which he had announeed 

"Hien I should suit you myself?" \ himself, and also the hurra which the brothers -Gam- 

**The very person above all others. You are just > well had given upon recognising Will, and she was 
to ny taste." \ hastening to the Hall to obtain an elucidation of the 

" 1 am very much flattered ; but I am very sorry, > sudden uproar. As her eye lighted upon the form of 
my precious httle kinswoman. If you have any hopes \ Robin advancing, she hurried forward with a cry of 
tbat way, pray destroy them at once, for I am engaged \ joy to meet him ; and when they had met, and a few 
two deep." \ kind words passed between them, she inquired the 

"Aha! I know who are the two." \ reason of the shout. 

* So do I," said Robin, quickly ; " therefore you > " There is a happy return in the family," said he. 
Iwed not mention their names." \ " A happy return !" she echoed, turning pale j " it 

" Certainly not; but I don't mind waiting to bo the \ cannot be. Is it Allan?'* 
third or fourth, for I suppose there are plenty wait- I "No!" replied Robin, taking her hand, "it is not 
hig for you. However, I can't wait longer than the \ him, but even bonnie Will Scarlet, who has retunned, 
fourth." I unscathed, from the wars, looking the picture of 

•* If you wait to be the fourth before we wed, we \ manly health and robustness, fully redeeming the 
AtB. never wed at all ; indeed, it is not likely we ever > promise his person gave while yet a boy." 
shftH, for I tell you, next time I come, I'll bring you I " Will Scarlet come home ! How happy am I to 
a husband." \ hear it. Where is he ?" 

" I am very much obliged to you, as of course Is " Where he is not Lkely to escape for some time 
ought to be ; but I hope he is a very nice one, else I \ to come — ^literedly in the arms of his £Emiily — the 
won't have him — you understand that ?" 5 scene was more affecting than I could withstand, so I 

•* Perfectly." \ withdrew." 

" Very well. What is the next piece of news ?" \ " And Maude ?" 



I — 
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•* I am on my way to find her, to prepare her, poor ^ hut that is not to the purpose. I was then sixteen, 
giri, for his arrivaL It is rather a difficult task for ^ and in my own opinion, quite old enough to make 
one who knows more of the intricacies of the green < love to anyhody. I had had some experience, and 
wood than the recesses of woman's heart." \ only wanted an opportunity to display it ; your 

" You need not possess much modesty on that ^ arrival, I fancied, ere I had seen you five minutes, 
point, Bohin : you know how to find your way to a \ and I was ahout to lead you to my home, placed a 
woman's heart better, I believe, than a woman does \ goo d one in my power, and I resolved to profit by it. 
to a man's — and that's a knowledge which comes to < Well, while I was speculating upon your lips, it atrock 
our sex intuitively." \ me suddenly whether vou would ever return the com- 

" Beally, Marian, I beUeve you have entered into a \ pliment, and kiss my lips — ^" 
compact with the females here to make me blush — \ "How absurd, Bobin!" 
you are all in a league to sav flattering things." s '' Oh, no ! not so absurd, I can assure you, for at 

'* I was not aware you had been flirting already with \ that precise moment you uncovered your fiice, and 
Barbara or Winifred ; but I may guess very well now s took my heart by storm. I uttered something, nncon- 
that you have. You had better beware, sir, or I shall < sciously, at the very time that this fancy rushed again 
coquet with our new arrival'* \ into my head ; I looked into your eyes, and they 

"And so you shall, Marian, if you please. But let \ seemed to say to me * Some day, Bobin, I will ;* 
me warn you of Maude. I'faith, if you commence \ your face became crimson, and I blushed with delight 
setting your cap at Will, she will quickly deprive thee s at the thought. There, Marian, that is the history of 
of it— making poor Will blush as much as I have done \ my first and my last blush." 



ever since I have been in the Hall. 



I don't believe you, Bobin. I told you I would' 



*' Blush, forsooth !" said Marian, laughing. " If he < not, neither will L You blushed because you uttered 
can only blush as much as thee, I need not fear ; for > some nonsense, and was detected in it ; and that is 
I tell thee, Bobin, I never saw thee blush but once, \ the real truth." 

and that was when we first met ; since then the sun \ " No, it is as I say, and for years I have dwelt on 
hat called the colour into your cheeks so frequently s the thought. I have consoled myself that the day 
that it has forgotten to leave them." \ would come when I had a right to ask you for it, and 

" Well, I am glad you give me credit for having 5 yet I thought I would rather receive it as a fifee gift 
blushed onco in my life — that at least is something < than when asked as a right, and so I hoped thi^ a 
in my favour. Now, shall I tell thee why I blushed ? &vourable hour would arrive when I could screw my 
then ?" \ courage up and say — dear Marian, beloved of mj soul, 

'*I am almost afraid to assent; there is such a wicked \ wilt thou — " 
laugh dancing about your eyelids and the comer of s *' Nay, no more, Bobin ; it is not so much to ask 
your mouth, that I fear me I shall repent it if I put \ from thee of me." 

the question." \ What more she would liave said became inaudible, 

** Nay ; if you are afraid, do not ask. I will not < for Bobin, while talking, had encircled her waist with 
tell thee — only I am sure you would like to know." \ one arm, and he breathed his words in so low a tone 
** You are very imx>ertment to-day. You wish to \ that he was obliged to put his mouth close to her ear 
raise my curiosity — you know the weakness of our \ that she might hear all he uttered. As she turned her 
sex, and take advantage." > f&ce to speak the last sentence, his lips being provok- 

** No, indeed j 'tis likely thou dost not wish to \ ingly near, he received upon them the kiss he so long 
know." \ had coveted; but it was given with such gentleness, 

« Thou knowest to the contrary ; but if I ask thee < such softness, that, had it not been for the thrill 
— I say, if I should, out of sport, ask thee — I'll not \ which passed like lightning through every nerve in 
believe thy answer." s his body, he could scarce have told that her lips had 

•* Then, out of spite. Til not tell thee at alL" \ been in contact with his ; still the pressure waa 

" Nay ; but thou shalt. I mean, I'll use a dis- | perceptive enough to tell liim that she had kindly 
cretionary power in believing thee." | accorded his tender request, and as he did not require 

*' Oh ! to be sure ; we all do that when we hear any- s a smack as loud as a ckp of the hand to assure him 
thing. Now, shall I tell thee ? Mind, thou askest \ that he had been kissed, he felt perfectly satisfied with 
for it." \ that he liad received. Determined not .to be outdone 

•* You frighten me. What was the reason ?" \ in generosity, he repaid her gift with one of a similar 

" You remember the first time we saw each other \ nature, with the addition of being presented with, 
I led the way to our cottage home ?" 5 we-can't-number-how-many-times-the-warmth, andex- 

*' I shall never forget it." < ceeding the duration of the other in equal proportion 

** Nor I ; I have a most tenacious memory on such 5 to the warmth, 
points. Well ; all I could see of your features were | When this little agreeable passage had terminated, 
those eyes, Marian, of thine ; and they sparkled and \ and Bobin had quite forgotten that there existed any 
glittered so brightly, that I had a great desire to look \ one else in the world besides himself and MAri^ji^ the 
upon their compamons ; but you seemed determined \ lady brought him to his recollection, when she had 
to prevent me, for you kept your fsice covered with \ herself somewhat recovered the pleasing embarrass- 
your hood." \ ment into which this display of tenderness on both. 

" I had no such thoughts." \ sides had occasioned her, by saying — 

** Perhaps not ; but so it seemed to me, and I could \ " You gave me to understand, sir, that you were 
do nothing but think if they were equally beautiful ; ^ looking for Maude, to communicate agreeable tidings 
and if they were, that I would make love to you — ^" 5 to her. Judging by your haste, when I met you, 
" Indeed V* \ your mind was filled with her, and I was no more 

** Yes, thought I. And if the lips are only equal to $ remembered. Ah, Bobin! I fear you forget, in any 
the eyes, it shall go hard but I will have a delicious < society in which you may be present, those who are 
kiss of them — ^" \ absent." 

" Bobin ! and you so young — *^ 5 ** You are ever present to my thoughts, at all times 

"And I so young! Pshaw! I was a lover — a S and in all places." 
general one, understand — when I was ten years old ; j ** I don't exactly know that ; however, unless you 
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depart at once, your kind intention will be frustrated. \ of head gears, bodices, and skirts, of doublets and 

Maude wiQ descend to the Hall, and you must ever 5 feathered caps, and those who wear them j to Marian, 

after blame yourself for any ill effects her sudden I to whom the sight of you should be all>sufficient to 

meeting with Will may produce." I make glad her heart, who receives in your presence 

" It shall be as you wish, Marian. I leave you for \ more than the value of what all the rest receive col- 

a short time, until my sight shall again be filled with \ lected into one gift, even for her you have still some 

your fisiir form." I tidings dear to her heart ; for, every visit you pay, 

"Oh, you say I am ever present to your thoughts!" I there is always some fresh intelligence of her brother, 

"Ever — ever ! " I which you have gained during your absence ; but for 

" Verv well, then, sir, your sight will not need fill- < me there is nothing — " 

ing witn my fair form! for, if I am to believe you, I "Nothing, Maude?" 

you always carry my image in your mind ? " s " You never forget me, Bobin, in the little presents 

. " Indelibly fixed there, ever shedding its gentle | you bring every time you come, and in dispensing 
influence upon my heart, like imto a holy balm upon I Ismd words I ever have the largest share ; for you 
the fevered and parched limbs of the wounded." < always strive to make up for the lack of news you 

" You make me smile, Bobin. You should have I have to tell me, by speaking more kindly and proffer- 
been a courtier, you flatter so well." i ing me the fairest gift ; and I can see the motive 
" I ever speak truth to thee." | which prompts it, and it pains me — indeed it does. 
" Well, I will pay myself the compliment not to I When I reach this chamber, I give way — am quite, 
doubt you, and so there's my hand ; and, as you have < quite down — near broken-hearted. It is foolish of 
my imaginary form with you, my real every-day self > me, I confess, but I cannot help it ; and so, to-day, 
wUl descend to greet bonnie Will upon his return to | when I heard your horn, I thought I would not come 
his fether's halls." > to meet you, and if I heard not all the news yott 
Bobin raised her hand to his lips, and then, with a s brought for each, I might not feel so sick at heart 
pleasant smile upon their countenances, they waved \ that there was none for me." 

their hands, and separated. When the winding stairs > " But do I not bring news from Nottingham, 
hid her from his sight, and he could no longer see her, \ Maude ? Do I not, at the risk of my peace of mind, 
he turned on his way to seek for Maude, feeling as if > pay that merry-hearted Hal a visit, notwithstanding 
one of the gods had by accident suddenly snuffed out s the danger of being in the presence of his lovely little 
the sun. When he arrived at the door of the apart- \ wife — that Grace by nature as well as name ? Am I 
ment, where he was told he should find Maude, he i not reckless of all hazard, when I reach their house 
knocked a low tap at it, and he heard her gentle voice i i'the morning and never get away until night, and 
according permission to enter the room. He obeyed, > sometimes Hal absent, while Grace's eyes are blazing 
and as he opened the door she advanced to meet him. < away, and her sweet lips smiling all the time, and I 
"I was sure it was you, Bobm," she said. "I j feeling my heart go pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, until I begin 
heard the blast of your horn, and the shout that wel- s to feel an affection for the whole world, especially 
comed your arrival. I should have descended and \ every one bearing the name of Grace ? and do I not 
mingled with the rest to greet your coming, but — I do all tliis for the sake of bringing thee news ?" 
but — ** \ " I know I am a dissatisfied creature ; still, albeit I 

" But what, Maude ?" > am glad to hear of them ; yet it does not appear news 

** You will not think me unkind, or unmindful of i to me." 
your services to me, if I say that I had not the ^leart I " Then I shall not tell thee I have been there ; that 
or inclination to meet you ?" I I have seen Hal, and that he is looking so hearty and 

"Not the inclination, Maude?" I well, and is the same merry, good-hearted soul aa 

** Not when all others crowd round you. I am ever > ever ; neither will I tell thee that I saw his bonnie 
glad to see you, but feel when you first come as though \ Grace, who looks just as lovely as she did when I first 
my pi*esence was, if not an intrusion, at least a damp \ saw her a sweet smiling girl, nor that she was as 
upon the cheerfulness which all others feel." s gracefully gracious to my graceless self as hitherto ; 

" You must not think any such thing, Maude, i and I am resolved you shaS^ not hear from me that 
Why, what put such a strange thought in your head?" > their fair child, whom they have called Maude, after 
" m tell you, for you are like a brother to me, \ tliee, even thy godchild, has grown very much, and 
and listen so kindly and sympathizingly to all the \ that what with her large blue eyes, and her light 
little thoughts and whims — which to me seem griefs s shining hair, she looks like a little angel come to pay 
— I may possess, and which I can utter to no other ; us a visit, to show what folks in Paradise are made 
than you, for there are none here to me hke what you s of; none of this will I tell you, because you say it 
are." < does not come to news." 

"It is you who make me so, for you are so grateful > "I thank you, Robin," said Maude, smiling, " for 
for everything ; so much more so than anything I have \ your manner of keeping this all secret from me, and 
done for you deserves, that I am obliged in self- \ shall rest just as satisfied as if you had told me. But 
defence, as a return for yovir gratitude, to appear to I I have one thing to ask, does Marian know your 
throat my services upon you almost ostentatiously." \ opinion of Hal's wife ; have you told her what influ* 
" Oh, fie, Bobin ! you always depreciate the natural I ence her charms have had upon you ?" 

foodness of your heart by some strange explanation; \ " It is a wicked question; but to show you that 
will not hear it — " J guilty conscience is not busy with me, I do not mind 

"Well, and why had you no incUnation to meet I answering it. She does know, partially; but as I have 
me ?" \ taken a ^ncy to my hair, and am desirous that it 

" For this reason, that when you come you have > should remain upon my head, I have not told her 
always some little piece of news for every one but me.'* < quite all." 

" But you ? " 5 " Then you are a deceitful fellow ; and I think I 

"Yes J there is always something to tell Sir Guy \ shall proceed at once and inform her of the full extent 
and his lady about their sons, and other affairs in- \ of your villany." 

teresting to them ; to Winifred there is some long 5 " I would accompany you, Maude, only I have 
message from Little John.; to Barbara^ a desoription ] really some news for you." 
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" Beallj news for me !" echoed she, looking doubt- | " Leave again ! You surely do not think of such a 
fully at him ; " jou are jesting with me ?" \ thing ? Oh ! do not talk even of it !" 

"No, upon my honour, I am serious," he replied, \ *'It all rests with you, Maude. You remember 
taking her hand. ** Tell me, Maude, what should you I the night we parted ?*' 
consider good news ?" | " Oh, well ! too well I" 

" Gt>od news ?" | *' I have never forgotten one word or act that 

"Yes, really good news. Come, say, for I have I transpired that night. I left you with a heavy hear^ 
some that I think pa^cularly good.'* ) BCaude — a very sad heart ; still little thinking ^t 

'* I cannot think of any tiling that would be {^Hi- s that separation was to be for years. I was caJled from 
cularly good to me. I hardly understand you. What \ you — the voice was Bobin Hood's. I joined him, and 
is the nature of your news ?" \ he noticed my dullness and challenged me with it, and 

'* What think you of a husband ?" \ I confessed it. I told him the cause, for we had been 

"A husband! What a strange idea! What made \ like brothers, or more than brothers, from childhood 
yon think of such a thing ? Is this your good \ upwards, and he explained away a misconception I 
news V* \ then laboured .under, but it was not until late in the 

** Why not ? You tell me that I have news for \ evening, and that by accident, that I learned it was to 
others — that I hear of Marian's brother — why should \ him you had given your heart, when I bagged it for 
I not learn something — ^" \ myself. Nay, never hang your head, Maude. An 



"Of Will— of Will! Speak, Robin, have you 
heard of him ? I am sure you have, by that smile. 
Tell me all. Oh ! I am so anxious to hear — oh ! my 
heart — " and riie pressed her hands forcibly to her 
side, as if to repress the violent and painful pulsation 
which the inference she had drawn from his speech 
had produced. 



explanation between I and fiobin settled that matter 
rightly; and he made me understand that, if you 
gave me your hand, you would not be miserable all 

Jrour life because you were not wedded to him you first 
oved nor have sacrificed your happiness, merely to 
repay some attention I had previously mud you. 
" Kobin was right, Will ; and now 1 wiU set all 



" I have heard of him." s reserve aside, and tell you all I wish you to know, 

"And be is ahve— he is well — and he is coining | for fear some unf ortmiate chance might aeain separate 

home ~ he will soon be among us again? Speak, | us. And I could bear it better. Win, if such a 

Bobin, is it so P" < miserable occurrence was to take place, if I )mew 

" Even as you surmise." \ that there existed no longer a misunderstanding 

" And when will he come? Where is he ? When \ between us — " 

~when will he coma! Oh, Holy Mother, I thank \ "Dear Maude!" 

Uiee !'* she uttered, falling upon her knees, and, with < " And so I will tell thee what I should hav« told 
streaming eyes, raised her hands to heaven, breathing | thee on the night we parted, if you had not so sud* 
t fervent prayer of thanksgiving. She had scarce \ denly quitted me. I toldyou I had given my love to 
concluded, when, turning her head to put a thousand \ Bobm Hood, and so I ha^ with all the warmth and 
^estione to Bobin, she beheld Will Scarlet standing s earnestness which a heart like mine could at such an 
a few feet from her, gazing with glittering eyes of \ age bestow. But consider. Will, under what oircum- 
•doration upon her. She sprung to her feet, uttered > stances we met. I was a giddy girl — far too thought* 
a scream of joy, and, throwing herself upon his neck, \ less. He showed me kindnesses ; he took me from ia 
fainted. \ miserable, uncomfortable home ; his every act was anoh 

"Poor giri!" muttered he, his lip quivering terribly, s as to raise such a feeling as love in the breast of ft 
and tearft raining from his eyes, " poor girl, it is more \ warm-hearted girl. I need not tell how such a passioxi 
than she can bear— it is more than she can bear — take \ grows upon you, if you do not desire to chec)K it ; with 
her, Bohin — I — a — all this makes a child of me; I < me it became a cherished idol, until I ascertained too 
ean*t endure it — I — ," and Bobin gently withdrawing > surely that I could never share his love — that Marian 
Maude from Will's arm, the poor fellow buried his < was adored, idolised by him. It was a bitter time 
&ce in his hands, and gave way to an uncontrollable \ for me when I could no longer keep it from myself; 
burst of grief. In a little while Maude recovered, \ when it forced itself upon me with a conviction which 
and when she had done ro, and her arms were twisted \ there was no evading. I acknowledge it was a bitter 
round Will's neck, and his were round her waist, and \ time. But I struggled hard with it during many a 
she was looking upon his &ce smihng through her < midnight hour, and even like a violent spasm pa8suu| 
tears, Bobin suddenly remembered that he had some- > away, as I surmounted its bitterness, though it still 
thing to tell Marian — at least, he said so — and, there- < left a weakness, which was the result of violence, s^ 
fore humed away to communicate it, leaving them \ I had cured the sting, and learned to regard him onl^ 
alone. \ as a dear brother. At this time your love for me became 

For a short time neither spoke a word, and then \ known to me» and it was exhibited in so free, so frank 
the silence was broken by Will uttering in a lows a manner, that its sincerity was beyond a doubt. It was 
yoice — \ accompanied, too, by such kindness, such extreme ten* 

" Maude!" \ demess to one who was a stranger in your house, and 

" Dear Will !" was the reply. \ possessiugno claim upon your sympathy — donot inter^ 

" I am back again, you see, Maude. I am once \ rnpt me. Will, I had no claim upon it — and yet hftd 
more with you, alSiongh I began to think, when so \ there existedthe greatest, you comdnot have been more 
long a time had elapsed since we parted, that I should \ kind to me. I felt it deeply, I appreciated it to its 
; I never, neyer see you again ; but I hoped, and hoped, | fullest extent, and I learned to regard, witlh an eye of 
i { with as good a heart as I could, that we should meet \ affection, he who loved me for myself, and had acted 
again, and you see we have." \ thus kindly, thus nobly to me. And when yon aakeJL 

" We have indeed !" s me for my love on the night we parted, I would hav© 

" And you are glad, Maude ?" \ granted my hand as freely as if 1 had never loved 

" Grlad, Will ! Can you ask that question ?" \ another ; there was no saCTifice of feeing in doing so, 

" I think you are pleased ?" \ and I mentioned my former love, to you, for the sole 

" I am very happy ; very — very happy, now !" 5 purpose of opuvincing you that I met your 8inaeri|ty 

" And you would not like me to leave again ?" \ by an equal feeling, and also that the love X V4 Vo^ 
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■Bother had merged into a sisterlj' affection. Si 
we hava been parted, Will, jour kind acts hare n 
up in Buch a fonnidBble array, and I hate dwelt u[ 
jrour good qualitiei for such a length of time, Ibst I 
reall; now hEgin to wonder if I erer lored anjbody 
better than jon— aje, half to well." 
" And jou do loTe me now, Maude ?" 
" Most ainoerely." 

" Ha, ba, ha [ I knew jou would some daj ! tilesa 
you, Maude, I Inew you would 1 1 »aid >o. And 
you will mam JOe now, Maude, won't you ?" 
"Will!" 

"Oh! aajyouwilJ. Yon hare only ent to say 'I,' 
and then spenk mv name, and that wSl be ' I will,' 
you know, Maudo. 

" Well, Will, I will. There's my hand." 
Will grasped it, kissed it, and then sealed tbo bar' 
aaia bj giving bcr a hearty kias upon her lijis with a 
fcrroor which showed he meant what he did, and did 
no more than he meant." 

"And when will you marry me, Maude P" 
" Oh I I cannot say— some day." 
" Of course it will be some day. Suppose we lay 
to-morrow ?" 
"To-morrow, WillP Oh, impoasible !" 
"Impoasiblei why impossible?" 
"It ii audden — so soon." 

"It can never be too soon. If we were to be 
married this instant, it would not be too soon — at 
Iwal not for me ; but I would rather it be to-morrow 
tlun any other time." 
"Why to-morrow f" 

"For two reasons i Erst, beeanae to-morrow is the 
anwersary of my quitting Eagland ail years ago ; 
•nd Mcondly beoause it is my Other's seTenty-alith 
birth-day, and they mean to have rare doings here, 
Uw more especially as I have come home ; and why 
should not this festirity celebral« our wedding? — 
bnidea then I shall make sure of 30U." 

" And what will your father say to our sudden 
marriage?" 

"Say! Why he'll shout hurrah, and throw his 
stick to the other end of the liall for Joy. I know 
He lores to see us all liappy ; and how could 
I ba made happier than hy having you for a, wife f" 

"Well, WiJ^ you have auch b persuasire power — 
or else it ia taking me at an unfair advantage for to- 
day I (um deny you nothing." 
"And you consent?" 
" Why, I suppose I mnst 
"Not 'must,' Maude." 

" Ton are very partioular. Will [ I suppose I had 
batter say I will with al! my heart—" 
"Be married to me to-morrow F" 
"Be married to yon to-morrow." 
Will again enfolded her energetically in his embrace, 
then seising bis cap, toased it to the ceiling, indulging 
is ft shout of alentorisn stTength; thentaktng Uaude 
by the waist with h'a left hand, and holding her risht 
in bis, he led her down sturs to announce to nia 
frimds below bis intended m^riage. I 

Xhe greetings which Maude received from al 
pestni when Will prcMnted htr as his irife-elect, 

quite sufficient to anure her of the perfect acqui- 

ice of bis isDiily with the Brraogement he had 
9, A oouncilofladicawu immediately called, and 
Maude waa led away by them to make preparations 
fin" the forthcoming celebration. The gentlemen 
were left by themttelves, as is usual 
■ionH, to amuse tbemaelvea the bee 

fcr (he ladies' presence was required __ 

faapoitant business. The gentUmm, however, were at 
" ' isa to amuse themselves, 



that day was taken up in anaisting at the preparations 
for the morrow. And the morrow came, as morrows 
generally come, when tliey are eipiirted — and a most 
lovely morrow it was. The people b^an to flock 
from all parts within a few miles, to partake of the 
bounteona proviaion made for them. Poles were 
erected, decorated with garlandf, targets, and every- 
thing requisite for the eierciae of all manly sports, and 
it was quite charming to see the many patient bsrnda 
of sle standing hero, there, and everywhere, waiting 
to be broached. The time for the ceremony which 
waa to make Will Scarlet and Maude Clare one, drew 
on, and when it had nearly reached the hour ap- 
pointed, it was discovered for the first time that Will 
vnu mUBBg ! At first it waa thought nothing of— 
that he was about the ground somewhere, and twenty 
voices were raised to call him and chijJe him for hia 
absence at a moment like this ; bat the ground echoed 
hack only their voices without bearing a response t« 
their call from liim. An hour after the time he waa 
to have been united peased, and he waa nowhere to 
be found ; the family, as well aa the visitors, divided 
themselves into bands and searched the country for 
miles rouod in vain \ and when midnight arrived, the 
aeekers had re-assembled in Barnsdide-ludl — but 
he whom they had sought so eameatly with unwearied 
exertions the whole of that day, was net among 
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The toangiter ws> ciDthed In scariet red. 
And be did frisk II o'er its pl>ln.» 

" FoHh from the grun wood Ibey are f/mt. 



The rates were opeoe 
And out or ilie Culle W1I 

And when he was forth fr 



And wilb thee and tby men 111 Itibt 

Till I lie de»d on ihe ground. 
Bui his desire he would not gn 
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^j some years, waa agam s( 
f," his cattle at Hotlingham, engaged on some 
iTportant business. Opposite to him sat an old 
■ifihlj habited, and, if there is any richness m 
ugliiicaa, he wos immensely vrealthy in that particular. 



Tinkled visage^ 
.^.....^jg more than a 
trifle, and his voice bore a more tremulous tone. They 
sat eyiang and gibbering at each other like a couple 
of very antique monk'!y»,disousBing old times; that 
is, if antique monkeys ever do such things. There 
appeared to be a poin*; in question which e^ch 
wished to obtain, and were trying their beet to coa« 
and camey out of each other. 

"Youare too hard with me, Fiti Alwine," said the 
very xigly old man to the baron. 

" Not I, forsooth," returned he, " I g^a no ob- 
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ject by it but the furtherance of mj daughter's welfare. \ couldst place two million to mj daughter's hnmble 
I am 'sure you irill aquit me of any other feeling, Sir > ten thousand; therefore, place one million in my 
Tristram ? '* * | possession, and my Christabel is yours tc-morrow, if 

" Most decidedly ! most certainly !" he replied ; \ thou wilt." 
*' to be sure — to be sure ! it is natural that a lather | *' A million, Baron Fitz Alwine! Place a million 
should see to his daughter's welfare. How much do \ of merits in thy keeping ! it is too much. Place half 
yon propose to gire her as a dowry, eh ?" I my money in your hands ? I cannot !" 

** Five thousand merks when she is wedded, and < ** Do you doubt my honour ? " 
fiye thousand more that day five years." > " Not in the least ; of course not — oh, no ! '* 

** It is not much — it is not much !** \ ^ ^^ J^^ suppose I haTe any other motive than in 

" You try my patience, Sir Tristram j you will re- \ seeing my child well provided for?" 
member that you are to receive a young and youthful i No ot}ier, to be sure — I am satisfied of that ; but — '* 
bride, and that you look not so youthful withal, aa \ " But what ? Decide at once. Sir Tristram, or our 
you did fifty years agone." [ engagement must be annulled, never to be renewed." 

" Nay, don't be angry — I mean well ; but I could I " You do not give me time to reflect — " 
perhaps put to her ten thousand merks, a million, > At this moment there was a loud rap at the door, 
perhaps more — say two — " \ the baron gave the permission to enter, and a retainer 

*' I Know yon are rich. I tell thee I am not so, but 1 opened the door, saying — 
would see my daughter shine like the highest bom s " My lord baron, a messenger firom the king waits 
princess in Europe ; would have her state equal to it. \ without to sec you on matters of pressing importance." 
Then why reflise to place a sum in my care, which I " Admit him instantly." 
would insure it ?" < The man bowed and withdrew. No sooner had he 

"I don't see, my dear Fitz Alwine, what difference it > turned his back, than Fitz Alwine, seizing him by 
can make if I keep the money myself; I can insure \ the arm, exclaimed, earnestly — 
her state being equal in all respects to that of a prin- \ ** Now, Sir Tristram, if you do not consent before 
cess as well as you, without, besides, putting you to I this messenger enters, our contract is destroyed !" 
all the trouble." \ " Fitz Alwine, hear mo ! — hear me !" 

" But, Sir Tristram, you will excuse my daughter's > "Nothing — not one word. My daughter is passing 
happiness being the first consideration I have. I know I fair — ^you say you love her — ^" 
well that it frequently happens that, where there is a > " Most deariv — most dearly." 
disparity in years, man and wife live not quite so \ " Well, Sir Tristram, she has another suitor, who is 
happily after as before marriage ; therefore, you might i wealthy — who is young and handsome too, who only 
take ofience at some of her whims, and, if you sboidd i waits my consent to make her his. Now, if you 
do so, what guarantee have I that you will not break I hesitate a second, even till the messenger be upon the 
the agreement now existing between us. On the other \ threshold, I withdraw my promise to give her to you, 
hand, if I have possession of half your wealth, you can \ and to-morrow you shall see her another's." 
quarrel as much as you please; I shall then be sure | "You are too hard — indeed you are — " 
my daughter's rank will be supported even as I could \ " I hear his step upon the stair. Do you consent, 
wish it." \ once for all — yea or nay ?" 

" My dear Fitzallan, there is no fear of Christabel f " I — I consent — I consent — but you are too hard." 
and I quarrelling : I love the little dove too well. I " Nay, my dear friend. Sir Tristram, consider the 
Have I not for more than twelve years been a longing I prizeyou i*eceive." 
suitor for her fair hand ?" \ " Why, she is very fair. A — a — and her cheeks^ 

" It is true ; but the unsettled state of the times I if they are not so rosy as they used to be, still they 
has prevented the accomplishment of our mutual < are round and tempting." 

wishes ; and allow me to say now, Sir Tristram, that \ "And worth a million of merks — eh? Here comes 
although we have made every other arrangement, and s the messenger. Sir Tristram, she is yours I" 
this the only point on which we differ, yet if you still \ And so Baron Fitz Alwine sold his daughter, the ' 

r^rsist in refusing what I conceive I so justly demand, s fair Christabel, to Sir Tristram of Goldsborongh, for 
must waive aU other considerations but my daugh- < one million merks. 
ter's happiness, and with many thanks for the honour > The messenger bore tidings relative to the escape 
you have done me and her, beg to decline the offer of | of a soldier, thio had killed his captain in Normandy, 
your hand.'* \ fled to England, and had been traced to Notting- 

" Stop, stop, you are too hasty : let us talk the s hamshire. A copious description was given of him, 
matter over a little further." \ and Fitz Alwine received oraen to make a hot search 

" I have said enough — I am quite satisfied — all the 5 for him, and in the event of being suooesful in 
talking in the world will not change me." < capturing him, he was, being sheriff, to hang him at 

" A — a — don't be so headstrong ; a — ^let us see. > once, without a trial. When the messenger had com*- 
Suppose I was to place fifty thousand merks in your \ municated his message, Fitz Alwine dismissed him, 
possession." '^ \ and breaking up his interview with Sir Tristram, 

" I should laugh at you, and ask you if you meant s proceeded at once to put into execution the King's 
to insult me.'* \ commands. Shortly after this, he received some 

" Insult you ! Lord, no ; the farthest from my I unexpected intelligence respecting the fugitive ; he 
thoughts. Shall we say two hundred thousand ?" I laid his plans accordingly, and his measures were so* 

"I know your wealth, Sir Tristam ; I know of your \ well-concerted that, in two days subsequent, the man' 
property in Normandy as well as here in England ; s he was in pursuit of was captured, and in as short a> 
I know, with all Kmg Henry's enormous wealth, \ time as the distance could be accomplished, was con- 
thine is almost equal to his. What, therefore, dost s fined within a dungeon in Nottingham Castle, 
thou mean by thy paltry two hundred thousand ?*' i Bobin Hood was one of the most active in the 

" Did I say two ? I meant five— I say I meant five > search after Will Scarlet, who, the reader will easily 
hundred thousand merks^ A noble sum — a right \ perceive, was the prisoner. Baron Fitz Alwine 
noble sum !" | nad received orders to capture him, and had suc- 

" Why, so it is ; but thou saiddt but now thou j ceeded in fulfilling them. Every conjecture but 
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ibe rigbt n-aa made oa to Lis dii&ppeantace. It «u j latlon anii doubt ; and so fia from the natal day 
impoEsible to arriTe at any conctusiod : the idea ^ of Sir Qu; proving one of joyoiu mirth and (estirit;, 
that bo bad been diecoiered, puisued, and captured, \ it was on« of distraction aud miier;. Bobin Lad 
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nsrer entered the imagliutdoti of thow connected | kept up an nnwearied aearch after him, and, although 
with him, and thej were at an otter loaa to aauen I he renected the idea of bis having bllen int« t^e hands 
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onlv feasible reason he could assis^Q for bis absence. 
In the CTcnt of such a circumstance, he was satisfied 
he could ascertain everj'thing pertaining to it from 
such of his men as had been stationed in various parts 
of the forest, commanding the road to Nottingham, 
to which place, if the capture liad been made, the 
prisoner would be sure to be carried. Ad the neigh- 
bourhood of Barnsdale had been scoured by parties 
in search of Will, without success, Kobin determined 
to delay no time, but at once repair to Sherwood, and 
leave nothing imtried to discover if Will had been 
taken prisoner ; how it had been ciTected, if it had 
been effected, and if it had, how to rescue him. 
Leaving the family of the (Jamwells in great grief, and 

Soor Maude almost inconsolable, ho departed, and on 
is way to l^Iansfield, when within a few miles of the 
town, ho met Much, the miller's son, mounted on a 
mettlesome steed, riding at a brisk pace in the direc- 
tion he was leaving. So soon as Much perceived 
Bobin, ho reined in his horse, and hailed him — 

" I am very glad I have met with you," he said ; 
" I was on my way to Barnsdale to see you, having 
some particular news to communicate concerning that 
friend of yours, who quitted Mansfeld four days 
since with you in this direction." 

" Ha ! wliat is it ?" cried Bobin, eagerly. " It is 
on matters respecting him that I am now returning to 
Sherwood. Say, have you seen him ?" 
" Yes, last night." 
" Where ?" 

"In Mansfeld. After Little John had installed 
me and my two friends in your band, ho quitted us to 
follow you. I had still some Httle arrangements to 
make at home, and so returned to ^ansf^^d. On 
Hearing my £Either's threshold, I observed a Ifpop of 
horse clustered round it, and in ti|p centre i^ man 
bound hand and foot, seated beJMMf a stout trooper, 
to whom he was strongly fastei^jijC' Jn i|l^^t|r f^- 
ing the reputation with KinglUiya^l^ "^ 
of being exceeding loyal, had ^JMpu 
troop with a visit, for the puz|pff ffl baitiii|f 
steeds, and I being his son had thecpportunity of 
ing among them unquestioned and unsuspected. I soon 
found thf^ the prisoner was your Mend and one of the 
community ; I contrived, unnoticed, to let him know 
his situation was known, ^nd that means would be 
tried to set him iree; he vpi^prstood me at a glance, and 
his countenance, which la^ betokened the greatest 
anguish of mind, now lipghtened up; he seemed 
suddenly to have beconui % new pian. Some drink, 
which he previously sullenly refined, he now asked 
for, and drank witb an appeaaiipe of great satis&ction. 
Altogether, he became as gay and light-spirited as he 
had been dull and wretched. I inquired of one of the 
troopers what waf ^ bo done with him, and his reply 
was that he knew xiq fif^h^ than that they had been 
sent, under the gnidnc^ of a stranger, to Yorkshire 
to capture him — that they had done so, and were now 
on their way back to Nottingham, from which place 
they had departed on this errand. Conjecturing 
that the capture had been made under some extraor- 
dinary circumstances, which might, in some way, 
affect you materially, I thought it as well to lose no 
time, but seek you out and make you acquainted with 
the foregoing, leaving it to you to act further in the 
matter." 

" You have done well, Much," replied Eobin ; " you 
have told me all I wished to ascertain, and it shall go 
hard but I will restore poor Will to his friends again, 
or there shall be a heavy payment for my failure. 
Come on, Much, to the forest haunt, and I 
will there concert means to carry our intentions 
into effect." 
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: " Where is Little John ?" asked Much, 
j " He will be at the haunt nearly as soon as we, 
I returned Robin. " I despatched him there by a 
I different route to this, iu the hope that if I failed to 
^ learn anything respecting Will tliis way, he might be 
^ able to hear something in his path. I am the fortunate 
> one, it appears, and I will do my best but the issue 
\ shall bo equally fortunate. Let us on : if I conjecture 
I rightly, they will make Will's punishment as severe 
I and as summary as possible." 

" Your will is the law I follow — I am with you, 
captain." 

Robin smiled, bowed his head, dashed on at full 
speed, closely followed by Much. Upon arriving at 
the general rendezvous he found that Little John had 
just reached it, and Robin at once proceeded to 
concert measures for ascertaining exactly where Will 
was confined, and the means of effecting a certain 
rescue. He despatched Little John to call in the 
men, who were in small bands in different parts of 
the forest, and form them into one body ; when that was 
accomplished he was to lead them to the con- 
fines of the wood, as near Nottingham aa could be, and 
there await in perfect readiness Robin's summons, and 
to be ready for desperate action at a moment's warning. 
This being all settled, Robin and Much departed for 
Nottingham ; but our hero would not ent^r the town, 
for fear of being recognised ; not that he was afraid 
from personal motives, but on account that Ids per- 
son was well known to many of the inhabitants, and 
were it known that he had been seen in Nottingham, 
expectations would bo formed that he proposed 
rescuing the prisoner, and, consequently, such means 
mieht be taken to frustrate every effort he might 
I niMO to set his old friend free ; he, therefore, sent 
Much to Hal of the Keep's residence, desiring him to 
repair to him on the borders of the forest. He sent 
for him because he kntv that Hal's situation in the 
town was such that hfi fras acquainted with every 
matter of any interef^ W)^^ occurred there or in 
the castle, and conspngBifey would be the person 
who could give him IK qffMit information on the 
subject he was interested %. He was seated imder 
an old oak tree awaiting tl« return of Much with 
Hal, when be nfit^oed the approach of a stranger most 
gaUy attired. 

"By my faith," he muttered, "if this spruce 
cavalier be a Norman, he shall pay for the bows and 
staffs which to-morrow or to-night m%f see broken. 
His gear is of the true Norman fimion, and right 
gorgeously decked too. You iidyance it right 
sprightly, my bonnie sir ; we akafi q^ w)ien your 
coffers are somewhat thinned, if you ni(# it away 
so merrily." 

The stranger rapidly advanced ; and Bobin, arising 
from the snade of the trof^ leisurely crossed his 
path, and confronting him, prepared to resist his 
rarther progress. The stranger stopped as Robin 
stopped before him, but said nothing, awaiting a 
greeting. 

" Well met, my bonnie cavalier," said our hero, on 
finding the other offered no speech ; " the heavens 
are somewhat cloudy, and thy attire is withal so gay, 
that thou comest like sunshine among the green 
leaves. Thy countenance, too, is so pleasant, that 
while thou art here, the old wood and flowers will not 
miss the sun, albeit there is a thick curtain of cloud 
to screen liim from their sight." 

" Art thou one of the famed Robin Hood's band ?" 

demanded the stranger,slight.ly smiling at Robin' s speech. 

" Thou canst see, by my garb, I am a forester. 

Thou meetest me in Sherwood Forest, and so thou 

dost think I must be one of Bobin Hood's band ; all 
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the foresters in Sherwood Forest, sir Stranger, are not j I offer myself slb a suitor for her hand, which he has 
of Robin Hood's band." i bound himself down not to refuse, if Christabel con- 

" Possibly not ; I can believe a man may be a s sents, and of her willing assent I am well assured — ** 
forester, pass his days in this forest, but yfet not be \ " Seven years !" interrupted Eiobin, thoughtfully, 
one of this celebrated band ; I asked not for such an > " It must be eight years since you entered into that 
answer, but simply questioned thee if thou wert one \ agreement with him." 

of the band." ! " No, I am positive with respect to the time, be- 

" Thou dost question simply. It is only at certain s cause the agreement expressly was, that I was to offer 
times, in certain places and to certain persons, that \ Christabel my hand, if reinstated in my family estates, 
any of the band acknowledge themselves to be such j > as well as possessing a certain sum on that dav seven 
still thy appearance likes me so well, that albeit I can \ years ; that I was not to see her or make the offer 
tell by thy accent thou art a Norman, a race for | before ; and if that day passed without doing it, he 
whom I hold the most thorough and unchangeable s was to bestow her hand upon whom he pleased ; to 
detestation, yet I mind not to tell thee I am of the I this both Christabel and I assented. I have not seen 
band." $ her from that hour, and to morrow I fulfil my condi- 

" Thou*rt mistaken, friend, with regard to me, < tions ; I am satisfied of the correctness of what I say. 
though my appearance, and, as thou sayest. my accent, > Why do you assert it to be eight years ?" 
bespeaks me Norman ; yet am I not of the race, but j " It is now rather better than five years since the 
Saxon by birth, although there is a tinge of Norman i capture of Will Scarlet took I and Little John to 
blood in my descent." 5 Nottingham Castle." 

i " I am glad on' t ; 'twould be a pity the Normans < "Little John! Is not that the gigantic nephew of 

I should boast of one so comely as thou ; and in know- > old Sir Ghiy of QamweU ?" 

ing thou'rt a Saxon, I feel Httle hesitation in acknow- < " The same ; and he is, if possible, more huge than 
j ledging to thee that I am one of Robin Hood's band. I ever. Well, we there had an interview with the Baron 
We have usually a different method of proclaiming s Fitz Alwine, and Little John succeeded in obtaining 
ourselves to Normans." I from him an account of you, as well as of the transac- 

** I can believe it j report hath taught me much of > tion you have just mentioned ; he stated it to have 
your method. I am glad I have fallen in with the ; I < then occurred three years." 

would be led to Robin Hood's presence." ? " It was a vile falsehood, and done for some base 

" Supposing I were to say he stood before thee." \ purpose. It is now a triffe over five years since he 

" Then should I say, is Allan Clare no more \ quitted Normandy for England, and two years of our 

remembered ?" > agreement had not then elapsed. An opportunity 

"Allan Clare! thou Allan Clare?" \ occurred shortly after to correspond with Christabel, 

"Even he. I knew thee, Robin, almost as soon as > which I availed myself of; it continued during his 

thou hadst spoken, and marvelled thou shouldst have i absence, but upon his return it no longer existed. I 

foi^otten me." \ am, therefore, quite positive I am right ; besides, you 

" How glad I am thouVt here again ! how entranced I do not imagine I oould let a year elapse without being 

will Marian be to agam clasp thee in her arms !" i conscious that it brought me nearer the object of my 

** My dear, dear sister, and she is well and happy ?" I affections ?" 

" She is indeed well, and only unhappy on account < " You are no doubt right ; but I expect that Fitz 

of thy absence." I Alwine will clap a year on the agreement, without 

"She shall no more complain of that; we will s the least compunction, if he beheves by such a strata- 

never again be separated but by death. Dost thou \ gem he can evade it ; and unless you are provided for 

know, Robin, that I have, since my absence from ^ some such occurrence, you will yet be defeated in 

England, been in the service of Louis of France ?" J your hopes of o|^taining the Lady Christabel, even 

"I have heard so from several sources." v after your long term of servitude for her gentle hand.'* 

" It was truth. I had succeeded in obtaining Louis* j "By Heaven ! if he plays me false, he shall rue the 

notice by my conduct in the army ; I was fortunate \ hour he made the attempt." 

enough to save his hfe, while hunting, fi-om the S " You have then some means of making him hold 
desperate attack of some wolves ; out of gratitude he < your threats in awe ?" 

inquired of me how he could serve me. I represented > " 1 have ; and if I had not, I would make a means, 
to him my long absence from England, and — knowing < He shall find I am not to be trifled with; and 
Christabel had returned hither— requested my dis- | I'll have Christabel, if I storm his castle to obtain 
charge ; he granted it freely, regretting, at the same $ her." 

time, I should desire to quit his service. I explained j " If you should need assistance, you may command 
the cause of my yearning to visit the land of my birth > me ; I have nearly two hundred men at my beck, 
again, and found in him an attentive auditor. < stout hearts, who fear nothing, and can handle how. 
When I had concluded my little stoiy he no I spear, sword, and buckler, with any band in Christen- 
longer sought to detain me, but offered his services \ dom." 

with King Henry if I desired ; for though ^ " I thank thee, Robin ; I am well convinced if I 
not at peace with him, yet they are in frequent i lack assistance, I may command thine.'* 
hiabit of doing each other personal services. 1 spoke < " You may, to its fullest extent." 
of my confiscated estates, and so soon as he learned > " And should I need it, I will not hesitate to ask ; 
that adherence to the cause of St. Thomas h Becket \ for I know that if thou didst not wish me to have it, 
was the reason of their confiscation, he wrote a letter ^ thou wouldst not proffer it." 

to Henry, which on quitting Louis' Court, I caused to I " You do me but justice j and now, let me ask 
be placed in his hands, and the result is that I am i you, how you learned that I was connected with the 
restored fully to my inheritance, and have an order on I forest ?" 

the treasury for aU arrears from the time of their < " Upon my arrival in London, I lost no time in 
confiscation. I have also realised 6, certain sum, J coming to Nottingham ; there I ascertained that 
independent of my estate, which meets with an agree- Christabel was in the castle; from thence I pro- 
mentlenteredinto with Baron Fitz Alwine seven years 5 ceeded to Gtimwell; but judge my surprise upon 
ago — at least the sevenyears expire to-morrow, and then j reaching it, to find scarce a vestige of the village to 
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be seen. I fancied I had mistaken mj waj, and ^ " Hare joa cause for such fear ?** 
found my way to Mansfeld, where I learned the his- \ '* Can you ask a question which none could resolve 
tory of the erents which had produced this change ; i so well as yourself? Does he not thirst for blood ? 
that you had been outlawed, and made yourself I Will he not gladly hail the chance to hang up one 
famous by your acts of kindness, as well as daring, \ through whom he has receiyed contumely, nsy, cor- 
but that nothing was known relative to the fate of ^ poreal punishment ? My object is to keep all such 
Sir Guy Gamwell or his £unily ; it was only supposed ; opportimity out of his power ; and to do so, I must 
they had been carried away to some place of safety, \ be doing at once, or my efforts may come too late.'* 
and that they still remained in secluded security : i " Thy acts might compromise my desires in a great 
this eased my mind respecting my sister^s situation, > measure ; but as I have no right to interfere, as thy 
but I resolved to find you out, and learn from you < motive is a kindly one to him thou'rt endeavouring to 
the truth ; ten years had not xnade such a change in \ save, I will meet thee half way, and go to the Chwtle 
you but I could recognise you when I saw you ; still I to-day instead of to-morrow ; I will but express my 
I fancied I might be deceived, and asked to be led to | intention to Baron Fits Alwine of appearing to ^Imtw 
the presence of Robin Hood, purposely to satbfy s my bride upon the day appointed, and at the »»m^ 
my doubts." j time do my best to discover what is to be done with 

''And yet ten years of a forest life makes a greater : Will Scarlet ; and so far as I have it in my power, I 
change in a man's looks than the same time does in a I will render him service ; but if it should be of little 
camp life, judging from your appearance. Your ^ use, I will immediately acquaint you with his situation 
dress, too, is different in its style from any I ever i and position exactly, leaving you to decide what had 
saw you wear, and that is some slight reason why I ^ best be done." 

knew you not at first, but now I look upon you. Is " Be it so. I see Much returning with Hal of the 
wonder how I should have forgotten you, you are so \ Keep ; we will hear what they have to say, and then 
like your sister Marian." I you can depart and put your intention into ex- 

" Poor Marian, how looks she ?" \ ecution." 

'* As beautiful as ever." \ As soon as they arrived, Bobin Hood, after greeting 

''Has she — is she married?" I Hal warmly, and inquiring respectbg the little wi£ 

'*No." I aud the sweet daughter, asked him to pour out what 

" I am glad of that. Do you know if there is any \ intelligence he possessed in a flood, and as speedily aa 
suitor for her hand ? Has she given her heart to any ^ possible. 

one?" ^ "I have very little to tell you," he replied. «I 

" She will tell you herself. Phew ! it is very warm \ know that a prisoner has arrived, and I leam from 
to day. I wonder Much does not return. Vo you ? Much that it is poor Will Scarlet again in trouble ; I 
remember Will Scarlet ?" \ fear me that it is desperate trouble, for a Palmer vrho 

'* What, the lad with the bright red hair, that used \ happened to be near the castle, being a holy friar 
to do everything like you— one of Sir Guy's sons ?" s also, has been carried in to shrive him." 

" Yes. He has lately returned from serving with i " He shall not die yet, by the Holy Mother's help I 
the army in Normandy. Poor Will ! he was anxious > If he do, then shall many a back be stretched on tne 
to get home, and cut down his commander because he < ground for his sake," cried Bobin, fiercely, denchins 
refused to grant him his discharge ; he escaped, I nis hands. 

arrived in England ; I met with him, I took him to I '^Know you more respecting him ?" he continued 
his father's ; he was only there two days — not two < to HaL 

days — was to have been married to Maude Lindsay — " I "No," he replied, "but I have learned that the 
"Maude Lindsay! Who is that?" \ Lady Christabelis to be married at the end of thii 

" She waited upon the Lady Christabel, you must | week." 
remember, from childhood until the night on which \ " What !" cried Allan, in a loud startling tone, 
she escaped from Nottingham Castle." I " It is even as I say," said Hal, looking upon Allan 

"What, that little merry-hearted, wicked-eyed \ with some surprise. "She is to be wedded to the 
daughter of the warder ?" > richest Norman in England." 

" Yes. She and Will have long loved each other." $ ** Married? Impossible!" exckimed Allan, 
"Nay, I thought it was you she loved?" \ "The rumour is very strong, I assure you," he 

"No, it is a mistake." s answered, "and great preparation is making for the 

" Then you loved her ; I know it was one or the \ festive occasion." 
other." I "Festive occasion!" reiterated Allan, bitterly. 

"No, never ; I never loved her — that is, only as a $ " "What is the name of the villain who dares to offer 
sister. | his ungainly hand to the Lady Cliristabel ?" 

"Oh!" \ "His name?" echoed Hal, looking at AUan, aa if 

"Nothing more, by my honour! Poor Will Scar- i he believed the young man to have lost his senses, 
let was to have been married to her the day after > " Why, every one knows his name, for the baron has 
lus return, but he was captured by Fitz Aiwine's \ been tiying, I don't know how many years to catch 

him— it is Sur Tristram of Gbldsborough." 

"He ! Why I thought the old miser had been in 

his grave years since. If he dares to continue his 

vile suit now, he shall descend at once to the grave he 

for certain that he is there." | has been so long dwindling into. The Lady CSiris- 

" Do not be too hasty in your decision* I shall I tabel is betrothed to me, and none other shall she 

most certainly be at the Castle in the morning ; I will \ wed, while I have an arm and strength to defend my 

then ascertain everything connected with him I can > right." 

for you, and if I should possess any influence at the < '* Betrothed to you !" echoed Hal. 
same time, which I fully expect I shall, it shall be all | " Yes,*' said Bobin. "This is Allan Clare." 
exerted in his favour." s " Maid Marian's brother ! the first love of the Lady 

" But suppose the old villain seizes some pretext to I Christabel ?" 
act summarily ?" \ ** The same.** 



raen, and I am here with my men within call to rescue 
him." 

" To rescue him from whence ?" 

"From Nottingham Castle, as soon as I can leam 
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" Wlieugh !" and Hal gave a long energetic whistle. I '* And is he now in the castle whom thou hast just 
** I had no idea," he said, when he had concluded his > shriven ?" asked Bobin, drawing a deep breath, 
strain, "that my news was so interesting to you. < ** He is, my son, and immured — ^Heaven help him ! 
Welcome to England, sir ; you hare lust arrived in | —in a lonesome dungeon." 
time to save the lady from being forced to become the s " He is doomed to die ?*' 

wile of one she detests. I am sure that it is to | '^Heis, my son; and there is no earthly help for 
take place the last day of this week, and if you pro- > him." ' 

pose doing aught to prevent it, you have little time < " By the Tirgin^s aid there shall be, if I cast away 
to lose." > my life in the effort !" muttered Bobin, between his 

" I thank thee for thy news ; it is time to act, < teeth, and then speaking loudly, said — ** At what hour 
indeed. Robin, I will at once to the castle, and hear j do they take his life P" 
the worst. This accursed marriage shall not take 
place. I will perish rather." 

'* You may count upon my best assistance to pre- 
vent it ; but Will's is a more pressing case of emer- 
gency ; we hare several days to concert measures for 
tlie furtherance of your wishes, while we have but a 
few hours perhaps to enable us to rescue Will. We 



" At sunrise to-morrow morning." 
"Ha! not before?" 

" Not before ! Holy Mother, is not that speedy 
enough ? nay, too speedy. Dost thou wish him dead, 
son ?" 

" I would rather die myself ; would cheerfully lay 
down my life, if by so doing I could save his. I know 
will on, however, to the castle, at once, and see what I him, and love him, f&ther ; and it was a fear that he 
can be done in both cases." | would perish earlier than you have mentioned, which 

Accordingly, on they went — ^Eobin Hood, under > made me ejaculate those words. Is he to die within 
the circumstances deeming it unnecessary to disguise | the castle walls ?" 
himself, the situation of Will being too urgent to I ** No, my son, he is consigned to an ignominious 
admit of any such thought ; still, precaution was \ death ; he is to perish at the foot of the town, upon 



the gallows tree, by the hands of the hangman.* 

"Fortune favours me," muttered Bobin. " My old 
friend, thou shalt yet escape, if one true heart beati 
beneath the green doublet of him who owns Bobin 
Hood for his leader. Father, will you do me a 



taken to proceed by such bye- ways as the town 

afforded, and a short hour's trudge took them to the 

eastle gates. Just as they approached, they observed 

the drawbridge lower, and they retired a short distance 

to reconnoitre. There was, however, only an old man 

who made his appearance over the drawbridge, and he | favour ?" 

was habited in the garb of a pilgrim. S " Name it, son." 

" This is the holy palmer I told you of^" said Hal, I " Will you again enter the castle, and say that you 
eagerly, "let us question him ; he can tell us Will's fate." > will attend the prisoner to the gallows tree, to perform 
" It shall be so," exclaimed Bobin, " none can so i the last offices for him, and that he may die as 
well tell us as he the baron's purpose." I becomes a true Christian and a Saxon." 

The old man slowly approached ; he was feeble i " I have not forgotten my duty, son j I have already 
with great age ; and long travel, with rigid penance, \ said so, and I shall be there." 
had helped to bend him to the eartli. I " It is well ; I tliank thee, father, most sincerely. 

" The Holy Mother keep thee, good father !" said < We shall meet i'the morning, if thou wilt, ere the 
Bobin, as he neared them. I cavalcade approaches the fatid tree, be at the foot of 

" Amen, to thy kind prayer, my son," replied the j the elm tree which stands between two oaks, an 
pilgrim. " Benedicite P* I hundred yards west of the pathway from this town 

" Thou hast travelled far, father." I to Mansfeld. I have somewhat to say to thee there, 

" From the Holy Land, my son, whither I have I which it is not fitting to mention now, and so will 
been on a pilgrimaee — a penance for sin done in my I feel thy kindness greatly if thou sayest not nay." 
youth. I have walked thither and liither, and have i " I will be there." 

now come to lay these old and wearied bones under > " Many thanks, fiither. I will no longer detain 
the green turf, upon whose pleasant face, and among \ thee. Farewell— "the blessing of St. Julian upon 
whose sweet flowers, I frolicked, when a laughing I thee." 

chUd, free from sin and care. Holy Mother ! that s " Amen. Benedicite^ my son. Peace unto us all." 
ciiildhood's innocence can change to such a nature as \ So saying, the old man, crossing his hands over his 

breast, walked slowly away. 
"Thou hast lived long, father?" X "The good old man! and he will be there," said 

"Eighty years agone I was a sturdy boy of nine, \ Bobin, gazing after him ; " and so will I, and so will 
smiling lovingly in my mother's soft eyes, and rearing \ my merrie men ; and it shall go hard but Will Scarlet 
my little head proudly beneath the pat of my father's \ comes into the green wood with those who go back." 
lumd. It was a dream, all a dream — all faded, agone s " It is to be done, if you can post your men so as 
long since ; but, oh ! it was sweet while it lasted ; so | to be near, yet securely hidden," said Hal. 



man s. 



sweet, that it refreshes, aye, gladdens me, even to 
reoal it to my memory.'* 

** May your succeeding hours be as calm and free 
from care as those of your childhood, fitther ; and 
may you, when you pass away, rest as the wearied 
child after its gladsome play sleeps lightly and freely, 
dreaming only of the fair things dwelling in the world 
to come. 

" Amen, my son ! My patron's blessings on thee 
for thy kind wishes for an old man on the verge of the 
tomb ; and let me request thy prayers for the repose of 
the soul of one who is now on eternity's brink, and 
who, ere a few fleeting hours have passed over a head 
scarce emancipated from childhood, will be sleeping 
to wake no more in this life." 



" You oufht to know, Hal, that my merrie hearts 
have a knack of hiding themselves even in open paths; 
and, trust me, they will not thrust their doublets 
under the noses of the troopers until I tell them with 
a blast of my horn it is time.** 

"I wish my prospect of success was as good as 
thine,** said AUan, thoughtfully. 

" We must contrive to make it so,** said Bobin, 
gaily. " Once let me get Will Scarlet into Maude*s 
hands, and we will see if the Lady Chris tabel is not 
speedily the vnfe of Allan Clare. Nay, never shake 
thy head thus dolefully, Allan; I have almost the 
means to ensure it — I have all the will — and we will 
see if means and will cannot make a power sufficient 
to accomplish your wishes.** 
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•* I hopo there will be no need to put thy kindness > " I can hardlj think that/* 
to the test. I will enter the castle at once, see Fiti I " I am snre of it ; I have kept too correct an ac- 
Alwine, and learn from his own lips the truth of the \ count to be mistaken on that point. Besides, I have 
report our friend Hal has conveved to me. If it > good means of proving it ; to-morrow is the day on 
should be true, I will no longer be duped. Since he | which, complying with your terms, I claim the fulfil- 
has thought fit to break through a solemn engagement, > ment of your promise — that of bestowing your daugh- j | 
I will not reepeot what I deemed his due, but leave ; ter*s hand upon me." 
nought untried to make liis daughter mine." I *' Are all the conditions I made complied with ?" 

" Thou'rt in the right. Well, Alkn, I will back ^ "To the letter. There were but three: vix., That 
to the fore&t again, to make preparations for the \ I should be reinstated in my father's estates ; that I 
morning ; and thou canst meet me there, some thou- j should possess one hundred thousand merks ; and 
sand yards from the spot where we met to-day. Some | that I should come upon the day seyen years that the 
of my people will sure to be about, and bring thee to > agreement was made, to claim her. If I was uuable 
me. If Fitz Alwine should deny thee his £iughter, I to fulfil these conditions, you were to bestow Christa- 
will he not also detain thee ?" \ bel upon any one you thought proper ; to which, in 

" Ho dare not. I hold a rank and power so nearly s the event of my fiuling, I prevailed on her to con- 
e<jual to his own, that he dare not, if he would ; be- | sent." 

sides, if he purposes a denial, he will do his best to I " But you cannot have ftdfilled these terms ?" 
rid himself of me." \ " I have. King Henry has restored to me my 

" True — I had forgotten that," laughed Bobin ; I estates, with an order to receive the arrears since 
*' but take care he does not do it by cold steel, instead > they were confiscated until now ; I have a hundred 
of requesting it by word of mouth." | thousand merks ; and to-morrow I shall be here to 

" If my fear of losing Christabel was no greater than > claim the redempikion of your promise." 
that, I snould have little cause for alarm. I fear his \ ** To-morrow ! " cried the Baron, a light suddenly 
cupidity, not his sanguinary spirit. I know the im- \ brightening his features. " If you are not here to- 
mcnse wealth of Sir Tristram would be sufficient to ] morrow, the ajin'eement is null ? 
tempt him to any degradation of principle ; and if, as \ " It is. But mark me. Baron Fitz Alwine. I cfta 
Hal icMi me, Sir Tristram is a suitor, then my chance ] tell by the expression of your count«nance some devil- 
of wedding his daughter by his consent is indeed a ] i»h device has crossed your mind, to free yourself from 
poor one." j your promise ; but remember, that even should you 

" We shall see — ^you must hope for the best. \ proceed to such a length as to confine me, recollect 
Christabel vrill be your best friend. She wUl not give \ I »ui here w^hen the time arrives for my presence, and 
her hand away to this old wretch without a hard \ that it matters not whether I am in a dungeon or this 
struggle in your favour, depend upon it. Every delay | apartment — I am here. There was no particular 
she can make, I have little doubt she wUl, and every > room specified in our agreement, therefore any evasion 
obstacle will be in your favour." \ of that nature you may attempt will be of no avail ; 

" I know not in what way her father may have ^ ^^^ if I see the slightest disposition on your part to 
worked upon her mind j the prospect of shame, s play nie false, you shall suifer terribly for it. I have 
misery, and ignominy occurring to him would induce I J^^ in my power. You have compromised your safety 
her to sacrifice herself, without a thought upon the 5 ^J treasonable acts, of wliich I am cognisant. Believie 
personal anguish she might endure afterwards. I must < 'ne, I have lived in a French Court, and choosing to 
endeavour to sec her, to ascertain the extent of his l ^v« open ears, liavo learned what base knights, call- 
influence over her, and his means of obtaining it. To \ i°g themselves English, have offered to sell their 
me there appears no more time to lose than you find \ country to a foreign yoke for mercenary considerations, 
in poor Will Scarlet's affair, so Fll e*en wish you good \ You may start. Baron Fitz Alwine ; but the moment 
den, and meet you again, as soon as I can with satis- \ you break your solemn pronuse, my despatohea, proving 
faction to myself quit the castle." s your boasted patriotism, shall be on their way to 

" Agreed. You will find m^j in the wood, as X have \ ^^S Hennr." 
lold you. Farewell for the present." I "Allan Clare, *tis well for you that I am of a mild 

" Farewell," answered Allan. \ and forbearing disposition, else would I, after hearing 

Bobin, followed by Hal, took his way rapidly down \ "'^ch a speech as you have just favoured me with, 
the town • while Allan demanded admittance at the > ^^t only refuse to fulfil the agreement, but have you 
castle gates. It was granted j and in a short time < thrown from the highest turret thfe Castle possesses—" 
afterwards, according to his request, he was ushered i " Y6u dare not." 

unannounced into the Baron's presence. i ** I^o not provoke me. You are young and head- 

If a spectre had risen from the grave and confronted l ftrong, and therefore I can make allowances for your 
Fitz Alwine, he could not have well looked more I impetuosity j but ere you make such a fiery outbreak, 
astonished or more paralysed j but when he recovered \ 7^^ should be well assured that I intended to play 
a little, he glanced round to see who had ushered Allan 5 *^®® false." 

in ; but the man, observing the sudden expression his i "I am assured that you do — in this ; that you 
face had assumed, as his eye alighted on his visitor, and \ i^^tend to wed your oliild to that miserable, miserly 
thereby judginn^ the amount of glee he felt at the \ ^o^nd. Sir Tristram, of Goldsborough, ore this week 
visit, had thought it prudent to decamp as speedily as l ^** passed away." 

his two legs would convey him away. The Baron, \ "Ha! what tattling fool has told thee this ?" 
disappointed in this, turned to Allan with rather an l " ^^ matter, I have heard the report.'* 
esquivooal welcome. i "But I am not responsible for every lie report 

" I did not expect to see you," he said, rather \ chooses to circulate." 
faintly. < ** Then you do not intend her to wed Sir Tristram ?" 

" Very likely not — nevertheless, my Lord Baron, Is. " I see no right you have to ask any such question 
am here," was Allan's reply. > jet ; to-morrow is your day, and to-morrow you shall 

" I see it ; but you are, I think, a— a— little aft^ \ ^^^^ mj answer." 
your promised time, are you not ?" \ " To-morrow I shall have fulfilled my conditions, 

" No J on the contrary, I am a little before i!riy ? every one of them, to the very extent they may be 
time" ' ' 

i 
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fulfilled; and to-moiTow you shall consent — mark me, s two hundred yards in the forest, when he heard 
you shalL I have carried out all I promised to do I hurried footsteps in his rear ; ho turned hastily, and 
without attempting to evade or iniringe one clause in 5 beheld Pierre Front de Noir, with two fellows, coming 
thought or deed ; and now, when it comes to your < upon him, holding drawn swords in their hands, and 
turn to act with honour, you shall not have the | their forbidding countenances betokening their 
chance of dereliction." s villanous purpose. To draw his sword and place 

" I have no more to say ; come to-morrow. You | his back to a tree, was but the work of an instant to 
are free to depart ; good den, Chevalier dare." | Allan ; and facing the three, with a determined look 

" I know I am free to depart — you dare not detain I demanded, in a resolute voice — 
me ; but to-morrow I claim my bride, nor depart I " What is your will, fellows ?" 
one inch without her. Farewell, my Lord Baron < "Thy life, my gaudy butterfly," cried Pierre, 
Fitz Alwine." \ springing upon him, and makiiig a desperate cut at 

Allan turned and left the room, his bosom raging \ him with his sword, 
with anxiety and dread. He could tell full well, by \ GHie blow was, however, parried with the greatest 
the baron's manner and the tone of his voice, that > ease, for Allan was a most accomplished swordsman ; 
some wrong was intended, and he resolved to seek < and the second who attacked was not only disarmed, 
Bobin Hood at once, in order to have assistance at | but his sword, whirled into the air by the jerk, lodged 
hand in case of need, when he made his application \ in the branches of the tree above them, he receiving 
on the morrow. He had no sooner quitted the room, \ at the same time a tremendous cut in the left arm, 
than the baron violently rang a small bell which stood s from which the blood poured like water. He retired 
upon the table ; the summons was instantly answered \ from the contest, and Allan kept the other two at 
by the entrance of a servitor. > bay — nor could all their cunning gain them a blow in 

** Send Pierre Front de Noir to me on the instant," < any part of Allan's body. He kept his back to the 
cried the baron. The man bowed and disappeared, \ tree, and as both of his antagonists cut and thrust 
but returned in a minute followed by Pierre, and then \ with great rapidity, he had as much as he could 
departed. \ manage to defend himself, without returning a blow. 

"Pierre," said the baron, " you have some followers s They Kept for some little time at this work, without 
who will do their bidding without asking questions, < abating one atom of their speed — and it seemed as if 
and, if required, forget what they have done ?'* 5 Allan would, by his superior use of his sword, be 

" Tea, my lord, I have." ' \ enabled effectively to derond himself against all their 

" It is well A cavalier, habited gaUy in scarlet | attacks. An end was, however, suddenly put to the 
gear, has just quitted my presence — follow him with s contest, by the disarmed villain having torn a branch 



two of your men, and let him trouble no one again. 
You understand ?" 

" Perfectly, my lord," replied Front de Noir, with 
a grim smile, half drawing a formidable dagger from 



from a young tree growing near, struck over Allan's 
guard with all his force. Although he saw it 
descending, and raised his sword to oppose it, it was 
delivered with too much force to resist ; it alighted 



» sheath which hung by his side. I on his head, and felled him to the ground like light 

** I see you do ; but let it be done secretly ; get \ ning, quite senseless, 
into the wood if you can, and then stuff his carcase $ " The prey is down, and the wotk is nearly done, 
beneath the roots of some old tree, so that nothing \ Away, both of you, and leave me to finish it. One 
may be ever known." 5 is less easily seen than three," cried Pierre Front de 

** It shall be done, my lord." < Noir. " I'll dig the hole for him myself— where's 

" And your pay, if you succeed well, shall be large. \ the spade ?" 
Away!" I «It is here," returned the wounded man; "I am 

" Xour lordship is generous. I am gone, my lord j \ faint — I shall bleed to death if I am not helped, 
when next you see me, he will be sleeping with the " * '" ' ' ^ - -v ._ .i.. 

worms.'* 



Making an obeisance, the man left the baron alone, 
chuckling in anticipation of success, and proceeding 



" Away with him, Gascoigne, to the caatle ! I will 
do the rest," exclaimed Pierre, immediately com- 
mencing to dig a grave. 

His two companions departed, and Pierre had 
to the quarter of the castle containing his choice } nearly finished the grave, when he unexpectedly 
companions, he found them, and a few minutes after > received such a tremendous thwack over the shoulders, 
Allan had crossed the drawbridge, Pierre Front de \ that, besides being prostrated, he felt as if his back 
Ik oir, with two villains of equal calibre to himself in > was broken. It quite took his breath away, and 
infamy, were on his track. Allan, too intent upon \ turning his eyes faintly to see from whence this gift 
the chances of the morrow, and unsuspecting imme- \ had been presented, he encountered the rubicund 
diate foul play, hastened on to Sherwood, without s visage of a sturdy fellow, clothed in the dress of a 
casting a look behind ; his followers, therefore, had \ black friar, leaning over him, twirling a stout quarter- 
little difficulty in dogging his steps unperceived by 5 staff in his hands, evidently the weapon from whicli 
him. When they saw him making for the wood, they | he had received the knock. 

were especially delighted, for it seemed as if he was \ "Why, thou black-muzzled, ungodly rogue !'* cried 
walking to the sacrifice with an intention of sparing \ he to Pierre, " who art thou who knocks folks of 
them all the trouble he could ; they determined that l gentle blood o' the head, and then hide thy viUany 
he should not be obliged to walk far, for as soon as s beneath the roots of an honest oak ? Speak, thou 
he had entered the wood far enough to escape from < dark-visaged varlet !'* 

sight of the town, they purposed to spring on him, \ " My sword shall speak for me !" cried Pierre, 
and murder him at once, j^ Uan slackened not his \ springing to his feet. " It shall send thee to hell, and 
speed, gained the borders of the forest, and as he l the foul fiend himself shall tell thee who I am !" 
expected Robin would bo actively engaged in making \ " Excuse me, I cannot go before thee ; and, as to 
ary^ngements on behalf of poor Will Scarlet, he \ asking Satan any such question, I need give myself 
determined to wander about for a while ere he sought 5 no such trouble. Thy visage shows me thou art at 
Iwm. So, instead of tiurniug to the west, as agreed, \ least half-brother to his first cousin, and, as a wind- 
he struck to the north, intending to make a circuit to \ up, let me advise thy sword not to speak at all, for, 
tl^e snt^ting-plaoe. He had not advanced more than \ if it should attempt to wag its tongue, the language 
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XQJ quarter-staff talks maj silence thj sword*s master j he also was recognised, and from that moment hope 
for erer ; therefore, depart while thy skiu is whole." i took possession of his soul. He knew now that Rohm 

** We will see !" cried Pierre, giving the friar a hlow I Hood would know his situation, and, if there was a 
over the hand with his sword, which cut three of his < means hj which he could escape, he felt quite assured 
fixisers to the hone. > that Bobin would employ it, and never leave him 

It was a rash act. He had much better not have I until every chance was lost. He knew, also, that if 
done it — much better have departed quietly ; for the ? he was unfortunate enough to suffer death new, that 
cut had scarce been given when he received such a rap s Bobin Hood would revenge him fiiUy, amply ; and so 
on the ear that it sounded loud enough to be echoed \ he cheered himself up and looked his dimger in the 
by the wood. He felt stunned — he was scarce con* ^ face with a calm air, and the satisfaction that if he 
icious of a succession of terrific blows — he did not s f^ there were eyes to weep, and hearts and hands to 
know that his sword had been dashed from his grasp ! | revenge him. He was immured in a wretched 
A dreaminess seemed to come over him, and he began I dungeon, but he smiled and talked gaily ; he sung 
to fancy himself among scenes and in times far away. ? his old ballads, and appeared more like one antici- 
When the friar paused to wipe the perspiration from s pating a pleasant festival, than one who was doomed 
his forehead, Pierre Front de Koir lay dead upon the \ to die on the morrow. He made a good shrift, 
ground, beaten to a jelly ! I When the old palmer came for that purpose, be 

*^ The knave !" muttered the friar, breathing heavily < received him kindly, made his confession cheerfully, 
— "the knave! the knave! Did he think Friar Tuck's \ and dismissed him with happy words of hope for the 
fingers were made to be cut off by such a black-bearded I future. 

Norman cur as he, the dog ? I have taught him ; The morning came, and, although he had received 
better. Marry ! these Normans think it is their I no sign from Bobin, yet he did not cease to hope : he 
province only to cut, slaughter, and slay ; they will \ took his very silence as a good sign. Kre the sun had 
be taught differently ere we Saxons have done with > reached the horizon, a party of guards came and 
them. Who is this smart youth he has killed, I \ fetched him from his dungeon ; he was placed, on his 
wonder ? Ah ! his body is warm ; there is a beating \ arrival at the court-yard, in the centre of a strong 
here — he is not dead. I'll carry him to the haunt, > body of troops, and, when the disk of the sun b^gan 
and see if there is yet life enough in him to restore ^ to appear, the cavalcade moved on. As they descended 
him to the world. So, so — ^there, you shall ride on $ the town, numbers of the townspeople thronged to 
my shoulders, albeit I am not used to be a beast of < join the procession ; and, though Will turned his 
burden to any one — so, he is not so heavy. As for > eyes anxiously right and left, there was no sign of 



you, you ugly ruffian, lie thou there ; and, if the 
wolves make a dinner of thee, it will save the worms 
a disagreeable meal, for I am sure such a hideous 
rogue cannot be pleasant eating." 

With these words on his tongue, Friar Tuck — it 
was our old friend Qilev— bearing Allan Clare upon 
his shoulders, took his way among the trees to the 



Bobin or of any of his companions. A pang shot 
through his heart, but he dismissed it; he would 
not believe but that Bobin was at hand, and he hoped 
on, and even smiled cheerfully, as he saw the earnest 
faces of the town's people turned on him in pitring 
gaze. Presently he came in sight of a tali gallowB 
with all its mournful appurtenances. A strong, flush 



forest haunt. \ crossed liis brow : he did not think he was doomed to 

A few words will explain the manner of Will i such a death, even if Robin could not save him. He 
Scarlet's capture. Ho was hotly pursued to England, | looked eagerly round — there was no one yet whoae 
and on his arrival was tracked to N^ottingham. There | face he knew — his heart smote within him. And now 
all traces were lost, but a scout followed on to Mans- > they stood beneath the gallows, and preparations were 
fcld, where he accidentally encountered Will in the i made to append him thereto, and there was no one 
hosteL He had served with him in Normandy, and \ near to help him. How earnestly, how anxiously, did 
knew him on the instant ; but, being accompanied by s he scrutinize each face near him, to see if he^oould 
five stalwart friends, he thought it advisable not to i trace one feature of a friend who would assist him ; 
attempt to make him prisoner. He, therefore, went \ but no ! they were all strangers, with no more than 
out and dispatched a messenger to Nottingham for i cold pity on their inquisitive faces. In his agony he 
assistance, while he followed the route which Bobin > asked for the baron, who, as sheriff, attended th^ 
and Will took, leaving ample directions for the I ceremony. He approached and said, — 
expected assbtants to follow him. His messenger | '* Miserable wretch, what want you with me ?" 
arrived at the castle soon after the king's messenger, s "I must die— there is no help for me." 
and, upon giving his information, received assistance \ " None." 

in the shape of a band of troopers, whom he guided I '* I have a boon to crave ; if thou hast the soul of 
on the track which the scout had left directions to < a man, if thou art ot human kind, thou wilt grant it " 
pursue. They arrived at Barnsdale in the middle of I " Name it." 
the night, as Bobin and Will had reached there in \ " Look you. Baron Fitz Alwine, I am of a Saxon 



family which has never been stained by the infamous 
death of one of its desoendants ; let me not die a 
dog's death." 



the morning. They wei-e posted in various parts of 
the grounds, securely hidden, and early the following 
morning Will, strolling about, fell into their ambusl^ 

was gagged, bound, and borne off ere he had an oppor- I ** You must die upon yon gallows.' 
tunity of making the slightest resistance. < " Baron Fitz Alwine, thou art a soldier, hast seen 

He was almost broken-hearted at his adverse fate. | much service, and know a soldier's feelings ; it is hard 
To be thus snatched away when the cup of bliss was | for one who has risked his life in many a hard-fought 
at his lips was terrible ; and, although naturally of | field, to be strung up by the neck like a thievish 
good spirits, he sunk under this reverse. He knew > cur.'* 

that he should be dealt with summarily — perhaps his 1 " What wouldst thou have ?" 
friends never be able to ascertain what had become of \ " Let me be imbound, give me a sword in my hand, 
him s and Maude — he could not bear to think of her < and set your whole troop on me; I am a soldier and 
situation — ^he felt completely sunk in the depths of \ would die a soldier's death — would fall with my 
misery, and quite gave himself up to despair. At s back to the ground and my face to the sky." 
Mansfeld, however, he recognised Much, and saw that i *•* Dost thou think me fool enough to hasard the 
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•gae aa tliou art on yonder Iree ; nothing shall ■ weapon, but my free hancls ; I wUI Cgbt with nonght 
ove me (o alter m; determination." { but them, and would smile even as the troopa cut me 

"Bftron Fit z AI wine, I entreat jou to hear mel 5 in piecee, if thon withl" 
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" Never ! a death bv the sword would be too great 
leniency to thee, base Saxon dog. Didst thou not 
cut down a Norman? and for that thou shalt hnns; 
on a gallows tret*, where cU Saxon churls slioukl 
swing, had I my will."' 

" Will you not give the alternative to stand here, 
bound as I am, and let me be cut to pieces by your 
men ? I will not shrink a muscle, but bless tlieo with 
my dyinjT breath for thy mercy. 

^*I will >ct^ thee hanged on yon gallows first-, tl^en I 
may have thee cut in pieces and tossed to the don i 
and it shall go hanl but ho who infests these wooqs, 
with his thieving outlaws, sluill bo treated ^ (be 
same fate." 

" Were he you speak of here, were Bobui Hoo4 hj 
my side, with him only would I defy your Tcngei^ioe, 
dastard, coward! Thou churl, worse tb^n peasant'9 
cur ! Thou wolfish cub in man's form, hear my last 
words — beware of Bobia Hood, if I die on yon tree ; 
a week will not p^fls ere you swing from tho same 
beam !'* 



"Fool, thy words are idle ravings. I will soon 
id his g^i ' 
too kindly dealt wi|b if he meets with thy fate !'* 



have him and his g^ng in my pov;er, and he will bo 



" My fate will bo paid for by him in full, never 
fear : hadst thou thrice thy number to back thee, he 
woidd scorn thee and all thy efforts to capture him ; 
but as thou art, I Imve at least the consolation to 
reflect that Tou will shortly dangle from the same 
gallows whu»i will have helft me." 

"I'll haTe no more of tili|fi prating! Hangman, to 
your duty— away with \^im !" 

" Hold 1" cried thp Ifpmulous voice of the old 
palmer, who }ia4 ttoo4 fcty unnoticed during the hitter 
part of (bis collo^qy, " I have a tew things to say 
to this youth eins he i4 launched into eternity — 
mysteries of our holy s^gion, which human ei|rs, 
save those of the chu*cli| or those on tho yerge of 
death, may not he^." 

" He has said and hoar4 enough !" roared Fitz 
Alwine { '* to death with hiiv^ «t onco !'* 

"Hold!*' CTdftimed the pilmer, in a Toieo which 
was startlingly loud £br flio^ of his years. "Im- 
pious va$n, would yoa ^ijf^ir^ro with the rights of 
the church?" 

" Be siieedy, then, in w1m( you Imve to mumble, 
or it is jery IQw I may/' 

" Let your people wi|;|i4iB»w a space." 

Baron Fits ^wine wiVfP^ his hand, and they fell 
back. He walked to tfee foot of tho ladder to giya 
directions to the han|}|Mp, and Will Scarlet and the 
palmer were left alone, ikfi palmer suddenly chanAe4 
his voice, and said — 

" Make no start, Wift— I am Robin Hood : I'll tu^ 
your bands in a mini^ and then we'll light 01^ W9J 
out." ' 

" God bless you, ^bin ! God bless you, my old 
friend. { kMW you wQvld not desert meV' 

'' Not wEfli I W life. Stoop down, Wpl> as if I 
was uttering a hi(yiflriirtJinn~SQ —that is it. These 
thongs are tough, but 6ia jb^ is sharp ; so, that is 
well. Now, Will, there's a sword, clap your back to 
mine, and show them that you were not born to be 
hung." 

At the same moment Robin Hood threw off his 
disguise, and showed himself in a dress of green. 
Back to back stood he and Will Scarlet, laughing at 
the astonishment which was depicted on every 
countenance. 

" My Lord Baron Fitz Alwine," exclaimed Robm, 
in a loud voice, *' Will Scarlet is one of my retainers 
— I cannot spare him ; so, if you please, I have come 
to take him back with me. But, in order that you 



should not complain, I can restore you one of 
vour men, a lliLnv with long black hair and black 
no;ir;l, wh> tli.'Uixht to deprive of lite one Allan 
dure,— wlki :ii your lordship knows — but tailed therein 
and lost liis ovin.'' 

*' Bv Iloaveu f shouted Fitz Alwine, " this is 
Robin Hood himself ! Five hundred nierks to him 
who takes him dead or alive." 

f'{ would advise no man here, if he values liis life, 
tp att^npt it," cried Robin, and blew three blasts upon 
)>U hii||l0, vl^iill made the welkin ring again. Bei'ore 
^ho ecEo b^fi d^ 4vay, it was answered, and, upon 
if^g ijustapt, ^pesters, with bent bows, came running 
^rofp (ho wop4 in shoals. 

?*R»!" shot^d Baron Fitz Alwine, "to arms!— 
on|i ^wn tl^ 4ogf ; To foms ! my bravo hearts !" 

A shower of arrows from the mcrrie men replied 
to his speech, and he saw fit to mount his horse and 
gallop up to the castle. The townspeople followed, 
shouting and shrieking, and tlie troops, panic-stricken 
by their cries, and the uncxpecte4 attacl^ were thro^Ti 
into disorder, and fled almost as impptuonsly as the 
townspeople themselves. 

" The gi-eenwood and Robin Hood !" shouted tho 
mprrio men, driving their foes, Ukc flocks of frightened 
fowls, before them. Up the town they went, pell- 
mell, all mixed together — the baron arnving at tho 
^Qp of his speed at tho castle, followed closely by 
\^\m retainers, who, when they entered the castle 
g^^, formed and prepared to defend tho castle, if 
t^tacked; but the nierric men had no such intent, 
for they liad gained their object, and now quietly 
ret^rned to their home in the greenwood again. 

When thoy had departed, the townsmen, who 
found they wci'c not hurt, and had lost nothing, said 
tb^t "Robhi Hood and his men wcie gallant hearts — 
stout hearts j" w hile the young girls said, with merry 
pyes, *' that they were more sentle than they seemed, 
and many of thuni declared they should not be afraid 
to go through the wood quite alone,'* 




OHAPTSB IS. 

And s^. and mle^ gad sflen^y, 
l>i4 PjNimiW ««it her do(»^ 

Her cy^ unmoved, Imi foil and WJ4(lp 
■lot oocc bad turned to either side— 
• « ♦ « 

And there witb f lassy me sbe stood. 

As ice were cur4<e4 ip lier blood ; 

Jiut every now' and tben a tear, 
Si> large and slowly {rotbered, slid 
From tiie long dark fringe of that fair lid. 

BVRON. 

Young companips nimbly began dancing, 
To the swift treble pipe and hiimininff string ; 
Aye, those fair living forms swam lieavenly, 
To taues forgotten— out of memory. 

Kbats. 



.•^N a great heat, but in a whole skin, Baron 



Fitz Alwino regained his chamber, after as- 
certaining thai llobin Hood and his merrie 



^'i) certaining thai llobin Hood and his memo 

^ men did not intend to stoi-m his castle. Tho 

knowledge tjliat upon gaining their point they had 

quietly retired, relieved some little of his anxiety and 

apprehension, and made room for a quantity of choler 

V to be distributed among liis followers. His personal 

\ safety was his fii'st consideration, and after a slight 
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examination, he came to the assurance that he was < When seated, his thoughts began to revert to his 
unhurt. Ho then began to reflect upon the events of > daughter and her two suitors. One he knew — at leasfc 
the morning, and the degrading defeat, with the more i he had good cause for believing — was dead, and the 
shameful flight, began to force itself with great power I other could not, in the course of nature, live long j 
upon his mind. He threw the whole blame upon his s his daughter would then be a vddow, with a million 
retainers ; he forgot that he was the first to set the i merks in money, besides enormous possessions inland 
example of flight, and he launched forth an invective I abroad and at home ; he should, as well as his own 
upon the cowardice of his men. He commenced a < private property, have a million of merks of Sir, 
speculation whether ho had ever encountered, in all J Tristram's in his hands, of which nobody but himself 
the affrays in which he had been engaged, such an in- s should be any the wiser, having taken such good 
stance of rank fear — such gross unsoldierlike fright, I precautions as lay in his power, that the transaction 
aa that evinced by his men on that memorable morn- 5 which placed this sum in his possession should not 
ing. What would the townspeople say ? — what < transpire beyond the knowledge of himself and Sie 
would the army think when they heard that a band > Tristram. With this wealth on the part of himself 
of outlaws had put to flight a body of well-disciplined < and daughter, when the event occurred which should 
troops, with scarce a blow being struck. His reputa- > leave her a widow, what was to prevent him becom- 
tion as a brave and tried warrior, which he had hardly- \ ing the father of a princess ? King Henry had .several 
earned — very hardly-earned — for he was by nature ? sons — money was a great object to them — awifenonow 
an extreme coward, and how he had contrived to gain 5 He was well- descended from an old Norman family, 
and support the name was a mystery — this name < and there could exist no obstacle on that point ; hid 
would be lost to him for ever. Tiie more he reflected > daughter was beautiful, and her charms considerably 
upon it, the more he magnified its disgrace ; and to < heightened by her enormous wealth. Baron Fita 
such an extent did he shift the odiiun from his \ Alwine pursued these ideas with ardour ; he arrived 
own shoulders, that he brought himself to the con- s at last to being grandfather to a King of England, 
viction that, instead of being the first who fled, he \ and wondering with what foreign powers his grand- 
was the last, left alone by his men, fighting his way \ children and great-grandchildren would be aUied by 
to his csistle gates. Having arrived at this conclusion, \ marriage. Suddenly the words of Bobin Hood, re- 
he went into a paroxysm of fury, rage, and distrac- ) specting the failure of Front de Noir, rose like a 
tion. He danced out of his chamber — he dashed < bugbear, to knock his aerial castles to the ground j 
ijito the court-yard — the men were still, in straggling \ upon the instant, he rang the belL A servitop 
groups, discussing their defeat, and attributing its s appeared. 

cause to the sudden fright of their liege lord ; that \ "Has Front de Noir returned?" he asked, 
liege lord ordered the whole to be ranged before him, 5 " No, my lord," replied the man ; " he left yester- 
and when the order was obeyed, he gave them a long < day with two men under his command, who have both 
tirade upon their cowardice. He cited every instance \ returned, one of them severely wounded, but Front 
of flagrant panic-stricken fright which history coidd \ de Noir is still absent." 

furnish, or imagination invent ; and then begged them ? " Send one of the feUows who accompanied him to 
to consider that theirs surpassed it in infamy. He s me." 

exhausted every contemptuous cpitliet which his long \ The man did as he was ordered, and in a few 
life in the society of a soldiery, scarce one remove > minutes Gascoigne, who had led the wounded man 
from barbarians, could fwnish — and to do his memory < back to the castle, entered the baron's presence. He 
credit, it was a most extensive assortment. When \ gazed upon him for an instant, and gave Front de 
his list was out he coined others. He spoke so vehe- \ Noir credit for his choice of a companion, for a more 
mently — assumed such an appearance of injured and \ remorseless, hard-hearted looking villain could not 
deserted courage, that, guided by the feelings of defe- s well be employed upon any business, however mur- 
rence with which they were accustomed to receive all \ derous. 

he said, his men, alternately, instead of blaming him, \ " Where is Front de Noir ?" demanded the baron, 
as they had at first done, shifted it to their own < " I cannot say, my lord," was the reply, " I have 
shoulders. Taking his ungovernable rage for virtuous ? not seen him since yesterday." 
indignation, they therefore bowed their heads with \ " But when you left him ?" 

shame, and through his eloquence, arrived at the con- \ " He was digging a grave for one who lay beside it 
clusionthattheyrcallywcreasetofdisgracefulcowards, s ready to fill it," said the man, giving a laugh which 
frightened at their own shadows, and that their \ God preserve any one from ever hearing or witnessing 
conduct that morning had been to the last degree vile > the like ! A shade passed over the features of the 
and shameful. When the baron had ceased— and he < baron; a cold creeping thrill passed through him; 
had made such a long-winded speech of it that it had \ he could not trust himself to speak, and he waved 
carried off all his passion, acting as a heat -conductor s his hand for the man to quit his presence. That day 
— one of the men proposed that they should sally out, \ he quitted not again his chamber, but the hours 
follow the Sherwood men to their forest lairs, and s passed drearily and wearily with liim j he had every 
there conquer them, or perish in the attempt. The < reason to believe that Allan was dead, but yet he had 
proposal was received with acclamations, and the > a strange misgiving that he was not ; every footstep 
baron was requested to lead them on. He was much < passing the door of his apartments seemed to be an 
obliged by their kincL offer, but he would rather be \ indication of Allan's approach, and as they died ayray^ 
excused ; he begged to decline it — at least for the s it was like a weight being removed from his chesty 
present — and wait untd some auspicious moment \ for he knew it was not him. He scarce dared look 
placed them so completely in their power, that the \ aroimd for fear he should see some 
victory might be gained at the expense of httle blood- \ 

shed; and he then and there dismissed them, fearing J " Wither'd, bloody-eyed, 

that they might urge their request beyond a point \ And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thnig- 

where he could not well refuse to comply with it j and i _ , , _ , ^, •, , 

being now satisfied, and having satisfied his men that start up irom some dark nook the chamber owned, 
he was a most high-couraged, virtuous, and forbearing Night came on, and the day s excitement, its harass 
sufferer in the late case, he again sought his chamber. \ and fatigues, mduced a sleep which was not repose. 



Dreadful dreams tormented him, and in the morning > was selling to the best bidder. Fitz Alwine being 
he awoke unrefreslied, sick, and weary from the night's > well satisfied that no one could bid so high, took 
xeatlessness ; soon other thoughts intruded, and a walk ; all the care lie could no one else should hare her, 
on the ramparts in the fresh cool airof the morning, in = for she was the only equivalent he had for the wealth 
■ome d^ree restored him to his usual callousness. ^ he wanted, and she once gone, in a different way to 
Sir Tristram, who was at present residing in the > that he wished, his golden and ambitious dreams 
cattle, and purposed doing so until after his wedding, ^ would at once vanish, never more to return. Each 
■ought him, and had a long interview, in which the <: finding that their favourite points would not be 
money was again a point of controversy ; the baron > waived by the other, at length yielded the separate 
insisting upon having the sum agreed upon placed i objections, and agreed that on the seventh day from 
in lus luinds before the ceremony took place, a point ? that the Lady Christabel should be wedded to Sir Tris- 
which, after a severe struggle. Sir Tristram yielded, \ tram, in Linton Abbey, and that on or before the mom- 
but a mutual distrust existed. The baron, who c ing of the marriage, one million of merks shonld be 
wished the marriage to take place in the castle > placed in the hands of Baron Fitz Alwine. This 
chapel, met with a stout and stem opposition from \ arranged, they separated. 

Sir Tristram, who conceived that he wished it from \ In Bamsdale-hall grief was yet working its tearful 
some sinister motive, and the more he urged it the \ way — the parents and sisters were mourning for the 
more refractory grew Sir Tristram, who vowed ho i loss of their son and brother, the mistress for hep 
would be married inLinton Abbey, which was situated I lover, and the friend from true sympathy. On the 
about a mile and a half from Nottingham, or not at all. \ morning following Will's rescue, they were all assem- 
Fitz Alwine cursed him inwardly for an obstinate old I bed in the hall, speculating in sadness upon his mys- 
ass, who was blind to his owa interest in thus refusing \ terious disappearance, when, in the midst of a silence 
to make sure of being uninterrupted; for he possessed I which was more painful than even an outburst of 
an imdefined dread that an effort would be made to s sorrow, the wind of a horn blowing a cheer^ blast 
prevent the marriage, springing from some one or \ met their ears. 

somewhere; albeit, Allan being dead, he knew not s *' It is Bobin Hood," cried ISIarian, with ardour, 
where it was to come from, excepting that Robin Hood j " And brings good news — I know he does — I am 
andhismerriemcn might interfere forthesakeofplun- \ sure of it — he always does," exclaimed Barbara, with 
der. This ho mentioned as a formidable argument to I a laugh which was as near a cry as could be. *' Come, 
Sir Tristram, but he, however, set it aside by saying > cheer up, Maude, Will's coming home, I'm sure." 
he would have a body of his own followers who would j Maude shook her head mournfully, the tears spring- 
ensure, by their numbers, the ceremony not being \ ing in her eyes. 

disturbed ; or, making an alteration in the day, > " Oh ! but I am sure he is ; you will see now ; 
perform the marriage very secretly, and thus defeat I Robin Hood always brings good news, bless his dear 
any project Robin Hood might have made. To both ? heart," she exclaimed in a full voice, winding up with 
these propositions Fitz Alwine had an objection ; to ? a loud scream ; for sure enough there stood Will in 
the first, judging Sir Tristram by himself, he suspected \ the doorway. Her scream was echoed by Marian, for 
that his largo body of retainers might, at tlie instiga- s close behind Will was Allan, who, only stunned by the 
tion of their master, walk back with the million merks I heavy blow, had with attention soon recovered, and 
so soon as the wedding was over. In those days > with Robin had posted on to Bamsdale. 
might was right ; none knew this fact so well as he, < What a welcome home Will and Allan had ; the 
having exercised it upon all occasions where a chance ? smiles, the loud voices, and, most of all, the tears, 
presented, and the prospect of gain made it worth his s which were plenteously poured forth, may be 
while to attempt it ; he had, therefore, no desire to \ imagined ; the glad hearts their presence made, the 
call their services into play. For the second, he had I joy their return created, evinced itself in a language 
an aversion to going anywhere in the neighbourhood \ which no tongue can tell or words describe. We 
of Sherwood Forest unattended ; ho had a natural > leave the task to the imagination — we confess our 
fear that the odour of his name was rank in the < inadequacy to portray it ; but there is a small still 
nostrils of those who found a home beneath the broad J voice in the bosom of each one who looks upon these 
boughs and green leaves of its old trees, and so he felt i pages which shall, tell them how greatly glad — ^how 
that if he must yield the point, it had better proceed \ painfully joyous, the scene was. 
as originally arranged ; he saw that it must be done, i " Did I not tell you that Robin Hood always 
and he yielded to it with the best grace he was able, < brought good news?'* cried Barbara, with sparkling 
trying to make Sir Tristram beUeve that all he said > eyes, as soon as she could recover her voice, and after 
or did was guided by an honest open-hearted wish \ she had embraced her brother a dozen times at least, 
for the best, and toned it with an assumption of ? " I think he does it purposely to make us all in love 
frankness which was anything but natural. Now, s with him." 

Sir Tristram was naturally a cimning, artful man, and \ " I am afraid he does," said Marian, laughingly, 
knew as well as the most penetrating observer could > " Do you know, Marian," observed Barbara, with a 
have done, that the whole affair was a mutual accom- < very arch expression, " I have a great mind to make a 
modation, in which each had tried to overreach the \ mistake, and fancy him Willy, and — and — quite a 
other, in order to make the best bargain ; he therefore \ mistake, you know — give him a kiss — " 
estimated every act and word of Fitz Alwine at its | "You had better not," answered Marian, "for in 
proper value, and hated, despised, and contemned s that case I think we should all follow your examploi 
him accordingly. On the other hand Fitz Alwine hated \ and probably kill him vrith kindness." 
Sir Tristram, because he had more wealth than him- > ** I have not the least objection," laughed Robin, 
self; he hated him also because he thought him a ? " to die so sweet a death. It would only be following 
consummate old fool, but he used him as a means to ? the example of the bee, who, gathering too much 
bring a certain wish to bear ; he wanted his money, s honey, clogs his wings and dies of the sweet load." 
and he considered his fair daughter as goods equal \ " I have a great mind to fall in love with hiip with 
in value to lialf or all the wealth Sir Tristram I all my might and main,'* said Barbara, her sweet blue 
possessed — and having the chance, disposed of her I eyes laughing as only sweet blue eyes can laugh, 
accordingly, as an auctioneer would any article he \ " to seize him fi-om all of you, and march oiT, bag and 
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baggage, to some fairv land, and there — keeping him i have most earnestly desired ; and it would be mean in 
all to myself, mind — live happy for ever." | me did I not — now I have an opportunity, and such 

" Very pretty ; but suppose I should object to go ?" $ an opportunity — acknowledge it as warmly as I 
said Robin. \ appreciate it j he loves me, Allan, with a like affection. 

" You would not have the heart to refuse so nice ? But my hand, although I freely promised it, has 
an offer." i waited to be thy gift, and too well I knew thy 

It won't do, Barby dear," cried Will j " you can \ spirit, Allan, to fear how thou wouldst decide." 
just keep your heart snug in your bodice a while ; if | "To hear thee say during my long absence thou 
he did not refuse, I think I know some one else who < hast had a friend ever at thy side, who has been to 
would object to such an arrangement. Allan, you j thee all a brother should or could be, gladdens me most 
cannot imagine the extent of the obligation under j greatly," said Allan, warmly j " it removes from my 
which we all lay to Robin Hood. To my father, my I breast a feeling of shame and pain that I have ever 
mother, and sisters, he has been as the one who, on 5 felt while away, that you should have been left alone 
all occasions, has proved the harbinger and actor of < so long by one who was your natural protector, and 
something kind, generous, and cheering. To Maude > who should have remembered his '^ duty before his 
here, my little wife who shall be, and to Marian, as a I inclination — " 
brother in the truest sense of the word — to myself j " Dear Allan !" 

— what can I say ?— I have no words, Robin, to tell s " Nay, I ought to have done so, but my youth and 
how I appreciate you, but in my heart there is no ob- I strong feelings — " 

ject more dearly, or so dearly, cherished as yourself. > "And the greater and better excuse — the lady," 
iVom our childhood we were friends ; such friends, \ interrupted Marian, with a faint smile, which her 
Allan — brothers bound by the closest ties of amity I brother returned. 

could not have been such friends as we were — and s ** You are right, Marian, they will plead for me ; I 
never, at any time, under the influence of any hostile \ have only one way to thank Robin Hood, and, as I 
circiunstance my unequal temper as a boy might have 5 oiice told him, I hoped the day would come when 
given birth to, did he turn one shade from the old ] I could repay his services in some shght way ; I will 
friendship, but ever carried it out with a generous J see if that day is not to be this day. Robin Hood, 
warmth which will ever be unforgotten while my \ as far as words can utter thanks, I thank thee ; if 
memory lives. Allan, you have as much cause to \ feelings could be coined into words, you would hear 
honour and esteem him as I have j he has been tried 5 how warm and impassioned my language should 
and proved as true as steel." \ be ; but as that is not, nor can be, the case, I must 

" Willy, my friend, I would have you tliink of me \ try and give you some equivalent. Here is Marian, 
kindly," said Robin Hood, somewhat affected by Will j whom you have attended as a brother for so many 
Scarlet's earnest words, " aye, all here think as kindly \ years, and must be, in consequence, well acquainted 
and generously as you can, but I would not hear you s with her ways and httle defects of temper, her 
say so ; albeit Marian, doubts the possibility of my \ thoughts and wishes, so much better than any one 
blushing, yet I cannot but feel a scarlet mask upon > else, that I think you had better now try her as a 
my face while you are saying all these handsome and \ wife, and see if you cannot hve as harmoniously 
undeserved things of me, which glows as warmly as I together for the future as you have done hitherto. 
the love I have in my heart for ye, one and all." I You must be content with her, for I have nothing 

" Robin Hood," said Allan, advancing and taking \ better — " 
his hand, pressing it warmly, and speaking with feel- 5 "Nothing better ! — " ejaculated Robin, but had not 
ing, " twelve years ago I told you, for a good service \ another word to say, his heart was so full. He looked 
you then rendered me, which nor gold nor words l earnestly at Marian, and she flung herself in his arms 
could repay, I would esteem you as my dear friend ; < in a passion of joyous tears. 

and on the night I quitted Q-amwell, youthful as you I Will Scarlet could not contain his rapture at the 
were, yet only youthful in years, I entrusted my s turn affairs were taking, and he gave Maude two or 
sister to your watchful care, to tend, cherish her as a \ three earnest embraces, by way of recovering the 
loved sister, to act in all things as I, loving her truly, > emotion the last incident had produced. His eyes 
would have done had I been with her, and now I < were full of tears, and liis throat was fuU, but he 
have returned, I need no words from her to tell me j tried to make a laugh of it, and produced something 
that you have fully, faithfully, nobly, redeemed your s like a husky screech, and forced out by some means 
trust — " \ an hurra. 

" That indeed he has !" said Marian, with an energy 5 " We will be married together !" ho cried ; " eh, 
amounting to enthusiasm. " Oh, Allan! if you could < Robin ? — let us all be married to-morrow — no, no, I 
but know the numberless acts of his generosity, his > forgot, not to-morrow — to-morrow has been always 
delicate conduct, his forethought and unwearying | unlucky to me ; so we will be married to-day — eh?" 
efforts to cheer me and make me forget the pain of \ " No," said Allen, you are in too great a hurry." 
your absence, the anguish of being alone in the world, s " Too great a hmTy !" reiterated Will, energetically; 
you would then, indeed, honour him, you would then < ** it's all very well for you to say too great a hurry ;, 
love him — as — as — " > but if you had been disappointed so many times as I 

" You do," suggested Allan, looking earnestly at \ have, you would not say too great a hurry, I'll wager 
her. 5 my head. What do you say, Maude — eh?" 

"As I do ! aye, Allan, even as I do !" she exclaimed \ " Not to-day, Will—it can't be done to-day." 
proudly, in a full rich voice, teeming and tremulous \ " Can't be done to-day ! Why not to-day ? I don't 
with emotion. "I see no infringement of the modesty s see anything to prevent it. 1 tliink to-day will do 
which should invest and adorn a maiden's words and I very well, and plenty of time, too." 
acts in such acknowledgment. Did you know, Allan, | "No," said Allan. "Friend Will, I must away 
how unremittingly, how unchanging have been his > again to-day, ajud I would wish to be at my sister's 
words and works of kindness to me, you would love s wedding. I hope, before the end of the week, to be 
him as I do — if it is possible for another to possess \ married myself, and then, if you please, we will all 
an equal feeling. At all times, and under all circum- I be married together." 
stances, ho has suppUedyour place, even as you could J Stop a whole week !'* cried Will, " it's impossible— 
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it is not in nature to do it. My heart is in one perpetual 
state of banging backrrards and forwards — ^besides paying 
an occasional Tisit to my mouth — and it will continue 
this sort of fun until Maude is really mine as fast as 
the church can make us; and consider, if I have to 
wait a whole week, it will be worn out — I shan't have 
a bit left." 

" Nay, Will," obserred Robin ; ** a week will soon 
pass, and if we can add to the happiness of all by the 
addition of a couple to our wedding number, by 
waiting, our patience will not be much put to the 
test in suffering a few days to elapse ere we are made 
happy for Ufe." 

"Ah! I see how it is — I must give up. There's 
a conspiracy among mankind to keep me from 
being married as long as ever they can. 
Never mind, I'll bear my sad fate as merrily as I 
am able, and won't bo dowii-liearted and low- 
spirited, in spite of the whole world. If I get 
into danger, there's a Providence and an old friend 
who gets mo out again ; and so I'll wait the week, 
and pass it in as gleesome a manner as though each 
succeeding minute was to unite me and Maude for 
ever ; therefore, Maude, let us make the most of our 
week — we have many things to talk over. Suppose 
you and I take a stroll, and chat the matter over 
together ?" 

And without waiting her consent, and replying to ;. 
the smiles of all by a full-toned merry laugh, he led 
Maude from the hall, to wander lovingly among the 
shadows of the tall trees which covered a portion of 
the estate. A happy day was spent by all at Barns- 
dale ; and when the shades of night were beginning to 
clothe everything in obscurity, Bobin, Allan, and Will 
— for, on learning the nature of their expedition, he 
would accompany them — were on their way to Sher- 
wood Forest. 

The seventh morning subsequent to the day on 
which Baron Fitz Alwine made his arrangement with 
Sir Tristram for the marriage eat the Lady Christabel 
alone, in her chamber. She was habited in a rich dress 
of white, superbly adorned with jewels of the rarest 
device and workmanship; a long veil was thrown care- 
lessly over her head, and descended nearly to her feet ; 
her hair was braided across the temples, and then de- 
scended in long curls over her shoulders ; her features 
wore the stamp of melancholy, betokening a spirit 
almost annihilated by some sudden and killing blight. 
She was pale to ashyness ; she sat with her hands 
before her, unconsciously plucking a flower to pieces, 
and looking Uke a statue carved in Parian marble ; a 
tear ever and anon disengaged itself from her eyelid, 
and rolled down her marble cheek unchecked; and 
save occasionally a slight quiver of the upper lip, the 
evidence of acute inward anguish, there was nought to 
distinguish the existence of life — her whole aspect was 
that of deathlike rigidity. For some time she sat thus ; 
at one time perfectly motionless, and then just such 
filight motion as the tearing leaf from leaf of the flower 
she held in her hand might occasion ; and when her 
bitter thoughts found a voice, her words were uttered 
in a tone faint and low, and so instinct with hope- 
less misery, that it would make one weep to listen 
to them. 

"He has forgotten me," she said, "he has forgotten 
me, who so fondly loved him, who^ never ceased to 
remember V»ir" when forgetfulness might have been a 
virtue ; who vainly beUeved that tijpie, and friends, 
and all things might, change and he still be true. 
True : Holv Mother ! that I should live to think him 
false. I ought to have been unforgotten by him. I 
would die rather than have forgotten him or ceased 
to love him. Why should he then forget me? I 



never gave him cause — never, never. I have loved 
him dearly and truly from a child, and, woe is me ! 
love him now too deeply. None other have I thought 
upon but him. He knew it — he knew it. And yet, 
although he swore to love me, unchangeable, until one 
or both passed away to the tvorld where sorrow is 
not, he has broken his oath, has loved and wedded 
another. Wedded ! Oh, God ! if this be true, there 
is no hope for me in this life. None, none. My heart 
will break with this load of agony. I have borne 
bitter words, stern looks, and harsh treatment ; 
soHtude, the most dreary and wretched, unrepiningly 
— nay, cheerfully ; for I did it for his sake, nop 
deemed it hard ; for I hoped the reward would come 
one day in being united to liim whose love I thought 
mine, who bore trials and endured hardships and 
griefs for me. The thought that he loved me was my 
consolation under all despairing influences. I hoped 
on, and smiled at what I then endured, in the bright 
prospect for the future ; and as the day drew neap 
when he was to claim me, how fondly did I anticipate 
his appearance ; and the day has come and passed, 
and he is not here. My father tells me he is wedded 
to one who is rich and beautiful, and they dwell in 
another laud. Heaven is my judge tliat not wealth, 
nor want, nor aught , could have changed 
me. I have never forgotten him, I never can. 
I would even now be true to him, despite 
his faithfulness, but for the promise which he made 
me give to w^cd another in the event of not claiming 
one. Holy Mother, support me ! I had thought I 
had suflcred all that could be endured ; I thought I 
had borne all the sorrow human nature may know ; 
but this b a grief which nothing equals, a misery 
which tints everything with its dismal hue, and I have 
nought left but to pray that the hour may soon ar- 
rive that shall see me change these bridal garments 
for the habiliments of death ; there will be none to 
weep my loss, none to miss my presence; my own 
griefs and cares will cease, the blight which is now 
crushing my spirit with its bitter agony will bo no 
more, and 1 shall be at rest, to wake no more in this 
weary world of woe. God help me ! for I am broken- 
hearted." 

It was terrible to see the amount of mental agony 
she endured ; to see the utter prostration of spirit in 
the flood of bitter tears she shed ; to hear the misery 
expressed in the low complaining voice. Her life, m 
sooth, had been a sad one ; immured all her Ufe m 
her father's castle, or, while absent from England, in 
a convent whose rules were of the strictest nature, 
and rigidly enforced, she had Uttle to do but think of 
her fh-st, dearest, only love ; to dwell upon his form, 
upon the kindly attributes of his nature, to invest 
them with a romantic charm, imtil she had raised an 
idol in her heart which nought could overthrow or 
displace, and the hope always cheering her lone situa- 
tion that she would be united to him by the laws of 
marriage as she was by the tenderest ties of sympathy 
— a hope which she hugged to the last, until all hope 
was driven out by the horrid reality of Allan's absence 
at the appointed time for his appearance, and hep 
approaching marriage with Sir Tristram. These last 
events had come upon her with a blow which seemed 
almost to have stunned her — to have deadened hep 
faculties ; she beheld herself a victim to her father's 
cupidity, without an idea crossing her mind of re- 
fusing to consent to his wishes, and each day, since 
she had learned the iate to which she had been con- 
signed, it was like a terrible vision before her, which 
absorbed all power of action; she felt that it must 
happen — that it would kill her, and that theye was uq 
help near — None — none 
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For two hours she sat tliere in her bridal robes, > " Dreadful wedding — release you ?" echoed Sir 
nor knew whether she had sat minutes, hours, or even J Tristram. " I do not understand you, lady !" 
days ; she sunk into a reverie, quite carrying her far ( " Spare me the agony of a recital, but consent to 
from present things. It usually occurs, in the midst \ forego yotir claim to my hand ; save me from that 
of some frightful grief, that the memory refers to a \ horrible fate, and I will bless you — pray for you." 
time when sorrow and care were things unknown to \ " You speak in riddles, my pretty dove ; I will 
us. Christabel's led her to a time when she and Allan \ spare you the recital, my love j you seem agitated ; you 
first discovered they were lovers ; that the affection I can tell me after we are married, plenty of time for 
was of a different order, of another nature, to that > that ; but now we have none to lose. Let us away." 
possessed by brother and sister ; it was a time when I "Hear me, I entreat you! I love another — ^have 
their innocent gaieties began to be tempered by a \ from childhood j shall continue to love him tiU I 
degree of thoughtfulness ; when Allan, he knew not s cease to exist. A mamage with you, or any other, 
why, began to find more pleasure in gazing on Chris- \ will break my heart, make me utterly, hopelessly 
tabel's eyes than on Marian's ; and when Christabel > wretched while I live ; if you have a grain of mercy, 
thought his the most beautiful in the world. When \ if you have one spark of humanity, spare me, release 
they began to find that their playful games merged | me, and on my knees I will pray for you night and 
into a quiet walking in the dark shadows of the green \ day." 

trees, each with their arm round the other's waist, | " You will soon forget him when you are wedded 
discoursing upon the sweet flowers that grew in their I to mc, my sweet love." 

path, and of the streams of golden sunshine pouring \ ** Never, never ; his form is engraven on my heart, 
through the openings ofthe trees, and then pursuing their > ineffaceably. I cannot love another, and to be wed- 
ways in silence, their young hearts too fiill to utter a I ded to another will make me miserable for ever, 
word, but their thoughts investing each with charms ? Save me — you have it in your power ; you are not so 
which their fond wishes created, and looking in each s hard-hearted, so iron-souled, as to plunge me into an 
other's eyes with an earnest intense gaze of affection. \ unceasing agony of mind. You will release me, I see 
Even did she pm*sue the train of these events until she > — I am nothing to you, can be nothing ; I am un- 
arrived at the time when Allan, yet quite a boy, and J suited to you in age, in mind, in everything. It will 
she a slim, graceful, beautiful child, just in advance of I be easy for you to forget me, and you will have my 
her eleventh year, were walking, one very beautiful \ blessings unceasingly." 

summer's evening, among the intricacies of thickly \ " Poor child ! you are agitated ; calm your spirits, 
clustered trees, the warm air undisturbed by a breath 5 you vrill be better anon ; after the ceremony is over, 
of wind, the tree-tops tinged with golden hues from < you will recover wonderfully ; you have flurried your- 
the last rays of the descending sun, the birds singing > self in dressing. Come, my love, they wait for us below." 
their cheerful songs ere they retired to rest, and ? " But you will spare me. Sir Tristram — you cannot 
every visible thing bespoke calmness, and beauty, and \ be so heartless as to force me to a marriage for which 
happiness. They had walked some time, and the I I have a horror surpassing description." 
influence of the beauty around them was on them, I " Nay, I force no more than the fulfilment of a 
they liad talked unti they had found their eyes to > promise. Your father consented to this match — ^you 
speak the sweetest language, and then they consigned < consented — and I cannot now alter my arrangements." 
their tongues to silence ; their footsteps grew slower J " Then you will not release me ?" 
and slower, until at last they stopped, and Allan went s " Not by any means. Oh no ; you are mine in 
down on his knees to tell her he loved nothing in the l promise, and must be so in reality." 
world like her, not even his sister — that she was > *• Then all is over. God have mercy upon me !'* 
mixed up with all his thoughts, his prayers, and his < " Amen ! He will, I have no doubt. Your hand, 
dreams, and he would rather die and be forgotten by > sweet dame. Ah ! that is well. This way." 
all than be separated from her, and that he would I So, mumbling and muttering, Sir Tristram tottered 
love her for ever and ever ; and she stooped over \ out of the chamber, leading the Lady Christabel to 
him, he felt her wann breath upon his forehead, and I her doom. 

she kissed it kindly and fondly, and told him that he < In Linton Abbey, preparations were made upon a 
was to her even as he had said she was to him, and > splendid scale for the wedding. There was to be a . 
sne promised to love him for ever too, and never < grand high mass, and the vestments of the priests 
forget him or love another like him ; and she kept her \ who were to serve were of the richest order ; the 
word ! How had he kept his ? Ere she had time to 5 chapel was decorated with handsome draperies j the 
answer to herself the question, there was a loud i altar was beautifully dressed ; the immense golden 
knock at her chamber door, which awoke her from > crucifix, candlesticks, tabernacle, chalice, &c., being of 
her reverie. She made no response to the appeal. \ the purest metal, and the finest workmanship. The 
The door was opened, and the wrinkled visage of Sir ? time drew nigh for the arrival of the bride and 
Tristram presented itself to her ; she shuddered as s bridegroom ; the naonks were assembled in the chapel 
she beheld it, and recoiled in her chair as if some \ vrith the Bishop of Hereford, who was to say mass, 
fiend had appeared before her. 5 and wed the couple ; they were quietly awaiting the 

" My dear Lady Christabel," he mumbled, with a < coming of the procession, when suddenly the heavy 
grin intended to bo amiable, but only reached an \ footsteps of a man advancing up the aisle drew their 
idiotic contortion, " the time for our departure has \ attention ; the comer was . habited in a long grey 
arrived ; pray allow me to hand you below, where the \ frock, like a friar's gown ; upon his arm he bore a 
retinue awaits to escort us to Linton, there to become s small harp j without turning to the right or left, or 
a happy wedded pair." ? bending his head, he proceeded to the spot where 

" I — I cannot go — I beseech you leave me." > stood the bishop . 

"Nay, my dear little love, the cavalcade waits ; you \ "You are the Bishop of Hereford ; you are to sing 
are dressed, and I am ready ; we will depart at once : \ the mass, and are to unite those who are coming 
come, give me thy sweet little hand." s hither to be wed," said he. 

" Sir Tristram — Hear me, I pray you hear me ! if i " Well, fellow, and what if thou art right in thy 
you have a spark of pity, release mc from this dread- > conjecture?" answered the bishop, 
ful wedding." < " Why this — I am esteemed the best harper the 
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broad lands of mcnr England can furnish, and, for 1 a bride ; but thy bridegroom shall be of thine own 



that matter, Prance either ; I have played at all the 
grand masses, i^tes, and celebrations throughout the 
laud : in passing tliis way I heard of this wedding, 
and have come to offer my serrices," replied the 
stranger. 

" If thou speakest truth, thou'rt right welcome," 
said the bishop. 

" And I do speak truth," replied the harper. 



choosing, as thou shalt shortly sec." Thereupon he 
drew a horn from beneath his belt, and blew three 
loud blasts, making the chapel ring with its notes ; 
and while it yet echoed them, there was a sudden rush 
of fcGt, and m an instant the cliapcl was filled with 
men, habited in Lincoln green, each armed with a bow 
and arrow. To surround and disarm the retainers 
was a work of ease, and the harper doffed his gown. 



" I love to hear the harp played well upon," said the s and a shout arose from the men in green, which made 
bishop ; it is a goodly instrument, and suitcth the ^ the building shake, of 

yoice maryellously well ; it accords with mine to a > " Robin Hood ! and the Merrie Men of the green 
degree which is surprising. Play mo a stave, harper." i wood." 

"Were I a strolling thrummer such as thou hast > The foremost of the throng was Allan Clare. To 
been accustomed to hear, then would I do as thou \ Bobin he threw his bow and arrows, and, rushing 
desircst me," replied the harper; "but, reverend ? forward to Christabel, caught her in his arms, crying — 
father, I am the first in my profession, and play only s " Christabel, thou'rt mine, mine ! and none shall 
at my proper hour." I part us again.* 

" Thou'rt insolent, fellow. I tell thee Til have a > " And you are true, you are true ! They told me 
stave now,'* cried the bishop, angrily. < falsely. I knew you could not desert me, dear, dear 

" So thou sludt, reverend fnthe/, if thou wilt play > Allan," she exclaimed hysterically, and with the exer- 
thyself," rcphed the harper, coolly ; "but I draw no s tion faulted. 



string until the bride and bridegroom come, toid then 
I can draw one tliat shall astonish thee." 

" Thou vauntest too much to be clever ; but we 
shall soon hear thy abihties, for here comes the pro- 
cession," exclaimed the bishop. 

Putting himself at the head of the monks, he 
advanced to meet them, and then led the way up. 



" This is sacrilege," roared the bishop," vile, im- 
pious saciilege." 

" Nay, reverend father, it if justice ; it is our idea 
of justice. We who live in the green wood have a 
a simple and plain idea of it, and whenever we can 
wo eurr}' it out. We have profaned this chapel by 
no act of violence, and therefore have committed no 



chauntin^ a prayer, the monks in full chorus assisting I act of sacrilege ; and although I conceive you to have 
him. When they had reached tlio altar, the Lady > acted with a wrong, unbecoming thy sacred character, 
Christabel, who wasi in a half fainting condition, \ yet I will forgive it on the condition you at once 
cla8|)ed her hands convulsively together, turned to > unite in the holy bonds of matrimony this youth and 
her father, and said in a voice of smothered s maiden!" 
agony — \ " Forgive me !" ejaculated the bishop, in unaffected 

" Father, have pity ; do not sacrifice me, I implore > astonislmient. " Insolent slave, hast thou no respect 
thee, for mercy sake !" \ for the holy church ?" 

He turned liis back relentlessly. She then appealed '> " Most sincere and most profound ; but, bcshrew 
to Sir Tristram— S me if that respect is extended to its servants. Good 

" Ilttvo mercy, if your heart is not stone ; it is not ] master bishop, my purpose here is not to bandy 
too late — you can yet save mo — do so, or you will > words with you, concerning the deference due to you 
drive me to despair, and make me do what I shudder \ as a minister of the Holy Word, but to do an act of 
to think upon." Mustice. Mark me; this youth and maiden have 

" We w ill talk of this anon,'* replied the old bride- \ loved each other from childhood upwards ; they have 
groom. And nodding to the bisliop, his particular ^ each made personal sacrifices, endured much and 
friend, said, " Proceed." \ continued anguish, in the hope that they would be 

The bishop was about to do so, when a full clear \ ultimately united, a desire to which the maiden's 
voice cried — i father consented upon the youth's fulfilling certain 

"Hold I" Everybody turned their eyes to see who i conditions, which he did — " 
had uttered this word, and beheld the harper standing > "'Tis false!" shouted the baron, foaming with 
close by the Lady Christabel's side. | i*age, and striving to extricate himself from the hands 

" Presumptuous wretch !" cried the bishop in a ? of two of the merrie men, who had him under their 
rage. "How durst thou speak? how durst thou lift $ especial care; "he came not on the day specified to 
up thy voice to interrupt a sacred ceremony ?" | claim her!'* 

"Simply because I think this an unfitting match, > "Peace, thou hoary -headed, blood-thirsty wretch! 
and I forbid its proceeding.'* \ Barest thou, beneath this sacred roof, allude to the 



" Thou ?" cried the bishop. 

" Thou ?" roared the baron, with a kind of laugh, 
which was singularly expressive of scorn and rage ; 
"thou — ha! ha! Fool, begone!" and he laid hold 
of the harper's neck to thrust him aside ; but he had 
scarce laid a finger upon him before he was himself 
hurled to the ground with great violence. Several 
retainers who formed the procession rushed forward to 
seize the harper ; but, placing a foot upon the steps 
of the altar, he cried, in a fierce voice — 

" Stand back, hounds ! By the Holy Mother, the 
first who advances with the intent of laying a finger 
upon me, shall pour out liis blood like water before 
yon holy image. Shame on ye ! would you stand by 
and see a tender maiden sacrificed to such a withered. 



cause of his absence — thou, who sent thy myrmidons 
to slay him ? You first forfeited your word — broke 
the conditions by thy foul intentions. If he, from 
the effects of thy villany, did not fulfil all the condi- 
tions, the blame rests with thee ; and if there is a 
sufferer, thou shalt be he. Now, good bishop, this 
youth's state is equal to the maiden's, in biith, in 
wealth, and in years ; as children they were betrothed, 
their parents consenting at that time to the union ; 
and now I call upon you, my Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford, to fulfil an act of justice and wed them." 

" Does the lady's father consent ?'* asked the 
bishop. 

" No !'* roared the baron. " Never !" 

" Then I will not wed her to any other than Sir 



wrinkled wretch as this ? Cheer up, maiden ! to be a j Tristram," observed the bishop, decisively, " if he ia 
bride thou camest hither, and away thou shalt depart « still willing to proceed with the match." 
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" Most willingly— I am very desirous ; I am quite I " Never, minion ! Hear me curse—" 
ready," ejaculated Sir Tristram, whiningly. "Silence him!" interrupted Bobin. He was 

" But the maiden is not, neither is the youth, and I instantly obeyed. And then he resumed. " Since 
they are the principal parties concerned ; neither am ? he who should give her, who breaks a sacred oath 
I, who at present have the greatest power here," said I in withholding his consent, persists in refusing, 
Bobin Hood; "so, good bishop, by your leave, the \ then do I, and ye around me, contrar to this match, 
weddmg shall be between those whom GK)d and I hear me swear, in this holy place, may God's mercy 
nature made fitting for each other, and not as those I be ever denied me, here and hereafter, if any one 
who have only a selfish will to guide them would i takes, or attempts to take her from Allan Clare, her 
have. Come, be speedy, for there is two couple more 5 lawful husband, then shall he pay dearly, bitterly for 
who purpose being wedded at the same time." < her ! Proceed." 

« I will not wed them," cried the bishop, hotly. I The ceremony proceeded, and AUan Clare and the 

"And why not?" asked Robin, advancing to him Lady Christabel were wedded— united to each other 
with a look beneath which he quailed. —never more to part until they ceased to exist. 

"A— why— a— because they have not been asked I The ceremony had barely concluded, when the 
in the church, as is the law." arrival of a second party caused a stir in the body of 

"That IS a pomt easily remedied," returned Robin ; the church. All eyes were turned in the direction to 
"here. Little John, just borrow the vestments of see old Sir Guy Gamwell and his wife, supported by 
yon tell priest, and call out the names of those to be his two eldest sons, enter; behind them Barbara and 
'^^jj'" , X • 1 \ ^i^^red Gamwell, leaning upon the arms of two of 

Ay, truly, returned Little John, with a quiet I their brothers ; these were followed by Marian, Will 
laugh. "Marry, among all the crafts to which I have Scarlet, and Maude, and the rear was brought up by 
turned my hand, priestcraft has not been one of them, \ the remaining two sons of Sir Guy. When they had 
and I expect I shall make a strange job at it; but a reached the altar, Robin Hood took Marian by the 
man cannot expect to be expert at what he never I hand, and Will Scarlet Maude, and when they had 
practised." By the time he had finished his speech I placed themselves in front of the altar, those around 
he had obeyed the command of Robin Hood; and I could see that marriage was intended. Allan stood 
when he stood by the side of the bishop, who was at hand to give his sister away, and Hal of the Keep 
fuming and chafing, holding up his hands and threat- ^ was there to give Maude away, and Winifred and 
ening excommunication to one and all, tlie merrie j Barbara were the bridesmaids. As Will Scarlet 

men set up a tremendous shout of laughter ; but I passed Robin, he whispered, 

Robin commanded silence; and Little John, being "At last, Robin! at last,* ha, ha, ha! I thought 
instructed what to say, i they had forgotten to come— how I looked out for 

« Asked tbem seven times in the Church, \^^^'^' P^ ^°^ know my side is ^te sore, my heart 

Lest three times should not be enough.»» < ^^ beat so much. Doesn't Maude look beautiful ? 

< bless her little heart ! Oh, Robin, I am so happy !" 

" Now your scruples upon that point are satisfied, \ Robin squeezed his itand warmly, and they took 
good my Lord Bishop, you cannot refuse to proceed $ their respective places. The words of the marriage 
with the ceremony." i ceremony wwe repeated by the old man in a clear and 

" I can and will, impious ruffian. Listen and I solemn tone, that brought tears into the eyes of many 
tremble. On thee and those with thee, for desecrating < there ; although the chapel was thronged, yet there 
this sacred edifice vrith thy sacrilegious acts, I J was a silence as of death, interrupted only by the 
impose a curse — " s voice of the old man, the occasional low response, or 

" Hold !" cried Robin, in a loud stern voice. " Peace ! i a faint sob from the overwrought feelings of some of 
it is thou who art impious, who, taking advantage of > the fair maidens there ; and when the ceremony was 
thy sacred office, would, for an infamous mercenary < completed, and they were fast united, Marian sunk 
consideration, side with an act of injustice, and I into Robin Hood's arms, and Will embraced Maude, 
curse those who fulfil the duties which our Lord has i saying — 

prescribed. Shame on ye for a false servant : thou i " Maude, dear Maude ! you are my wife — mine, 
art not infallible, though thou deemest thyself such ; s mine, only mine ! I thought it was too good ever to 
and wert thou to rain out curses in torrents, the Holy < happen ; but it has, it has ! God bless us both. 
Mother would but hurl them upon thine own head ; > Maude ! may we be as happy always as I am now !" 
thou art imworthy to officiate, and shall not. Much and \ Maude could not reply ; she tried to smile and 
Arthur O'Bland, divest him of his robes, his mitre, \ look in his eyes to echo the happy gaze which he bent 
and his crosier ; there is one here who is ordained, s on her ; but her eyes were so filled with tears, she 
and a true servant of the holy Church ; he will fulfil I was blinded, and Will whispering she was a foolish, 
the duties which the Bishop of Hereford refuses." I weak-hearted little thing, wept like a child. 
The Bishop resisted, but in vain ; he was powerless < The merrie men,'] when they saw their leader 
in the hands of Much and Arthur O'Bland, and the \ wedded, raised" a succession of shouts which made 
venerable pilgrim from the Holy Ijand, who shrieved s the walls shake again, and then they prepared to 
Will Scarlet while he lay in the dungeon, stepped i separate. The Baron Fitz Alwine and Sir Tristram 
forth, was clothed, and took the Bishop's place ; the I were handed out of the chapel, and were politely 
monks, who had looked on in wonder and fear at the < requested to walk home ; their horses being detained, 
whole of the proceedings, seeing that Robin Hood \ they took hold of arms, and toddled away in " such a 
was determined upon carrying his point, assisted the s state of mind," that we cannot describe it. Sir 
old pilgrim in the ceremonies, and when everything \ Tristram saying as they quitted the door— 
was completed, the old man asked — > " You will restore to me my million merks placed 

" Who gives this maid ? " < in your keeping by me, you know, Fitz Alwine ?'* 

" Will you ?" said Robin Hood to the Baron \ " I don't see that,'* replied Fitz Alwine ; it was not 
Fitz Alwine. s my fault that you did not have my daughter — I could 

" No, never !" returned he, in a voice hoarse with \ not help myself." 
passion. I The reply was unheard; but judging from the 

" Father !" said ChristebeL \ horrified aspect of Sir Tristram's countenance, it wag 
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neither an amiable nor an "amicable one. The \ "Aha!" cried Will, "jou have caught a cold 
retainers were also sent to Nottingham on foot, > through sleeping in some chamber ; your voice is as 
deprived of their arms and horses ; but to do them I hoarse as the Baron Fitz Alwine's an hour agone." 
justice, they intimated to the merrie men that they I "Nay, it is no ailing of the system that makes my 
would make no resistance nor seek a retaliation, being S voice a little thicken,** cried Tuck ; " it was a little 
satisfied that what had been done was no more than ^ impish sprite, oneof theelfs of memory, that tugged at 
ought to be done, and it was a pleasant sight to see < my heart-strings and reminded me that, in days long 
them shake hands and cheer each other as they parted, i gone, I aspired — no, perhaps it is wrong to say so — 

The wedding party, escorted by the merrie men, all s but, without any hopes or reflections upon the sub- 
habited in Lincoln-green, and their leader, Bobin < ject, I, some years since, believed that little witch 
Hood, in bright scarlet, took their way through the J clinging to you a pearl of great price, a jewel of 
leafy wood, winding among the huge trees, which were s countless value, that it would have given me the most 
here and there decorated with garknds ; and ever and \ unquestionable satisfaction to have called my own.** 
anon a deer would start forth dressed in flowers, or a 5 " "What ! you. Tuck, in love with my Maude !** 
young fawn glide swiftly by with a necklace of wild < " Well, perhaps — '* 

plants daintily arranged ; and soon they reached a > " Perhaps — pooh ! — ah ! you knew her before 
wide glade, and then they saw that preparations had i Robin." 
been made for a festival. Vast tnmks of the trees \ " I did — ^long before him.** 

everywhere around were decorated with garlands of s " To be sure ! then why do you say perhaps ? 
the most fanciful description j poles, clothed with the < Why, of course you loved her. How could you be 
choicest-hued flowers, were erected for a merry dance ; > flesh and blood and not love her ? Did not Bobin 
targets and rings for quarter-staff" play, or quoits, were I Hood love her ? and did not I, the first moment my 
marked out ; in fact, everything which could add to ? eyes fell upon her — and now — oh Maude !** 
the festivity or happiness was there. In one place, s He imprinted a fervent kiss upon her lips, which 
there were some busily engaged in cooking venison ; i had many times that morning received a warm im- 
in others, broaching ale and wine, A right merrie > pression of his own. When he had a little recovered 
repast made they, and when that was o'er, they be- < this delicious little episode, he turned his glittering 
took themselves to all sorts of amusements and sports. > eyes upon the Friar, and it struck him that his fea- 
There were many maidens from Not tingham who had s tures by no means displayed a responsive satisfaction 
never been in the green wood before ; but Bobin J to that which his own bore. His eyes changed their 
Hood having strictly commanded, and rigidly en- i expression, and opened to their full extent, and hia 
forced, the highest respect for females, the timidity < face for the moment grew grave, 
and half fear which they felt of the wild outlaws, as I " Why, Tuck, you have not been a sufferer by my 
they were deemed, had worn ofl*, and they mixed in s happiness ?" he asked quietly and eagerly. " You 
the dance and games with all the zest imaginable. ! have not borne the pangs of hopeless unrequited, love ? 
Will Scarlet was all that day mad with dehght, and I You have not in secret mourned for the loss of one 
Maude mixed in the enjoyment with all the glee she < who, in your heart of hearts, you prayed might be 
would have done years agone ; her heart was filled > yours ? Have you wasted and pined — ?** 
vrith the almost painful sense of entire happiness, \ He paused. That last word upset the whole of the 
and, in her extreme joy, she was almost hysterical, i sympathy which really breathed through his words. 
It was yet early in the mom when the festivities in s Friar Tuck wasted and pined ! he was full fifteen 
the greenwood were getting into full swing ; and, in a i stone, with a fiice like a rising harvest moon. GPhe 
paroxysm of her happy laughter, our friend Friar > serious wliich each boro changed with the ewiffc- 
Tuck encountered her, her waist encircled most fondly j ness of an electrical movement, the faces lit up, 
by the arm of her delighted husband. Will Scarlet, ! and all three burst into a hearty laugh j it was re* 
and her delicate arm clinging affectionately round his I posted again and again, until their cheeks were 
neok. It was a pleasing and a pretty sight, and he J literally bedewed with tears, created by their con- 
could not quarrel with either for thus displaying their j vulsive laughter. When somewhat recovered, Friar 
love ; yet, out of the tomb of buried circumstances, < Tuck stretched both his hands out heartily, and took 
the spirit of his first fondness-— nay, love for her, > one of each of Maude's and Will's ; he pressed them 
rose up and spread over his brain and soul a pall, \ earnestly, and said in a full- toned voice — 
thin and web-like, but cold and sickening, and his \ " By our Lady's grace ! I vrish ye both the moat 
heart and being seemed filled with a deep and regret- 5 entire happiness it is possible for human lot to be 
ful sorrow that the happy lot of Will was not his \ endowed with. By the mass ! sweet Maude, you 
own. His first impulse was to turn aside and wander > pierced my heart through and through with shafiB 
alone in another dipection, but Will having perceived \ from your enchanting eyes, and many, aye, many 
him, the thing was not to be accomplished. With a J many times made me feel that I had too much of the 
lusty shout, our friend of the sanguine locks, but of $ old leaven in me to well assort vrith the gown and 
the true and open heart, cried out to him, " What, \ shaven crown ;• but soon I found the coveted 
Tuck ! jovial Giles ! good-hearted, jolly old father I prize was not for me. There were other* brighter, 
Tuck ! seest thou not me and my prize, my treasure, i younger, comelier than I to woo and win ; so I e*en 
my world*s wealth, my soul's hope— mine — mine own 1 | patched up the hollows and the holes which were in 
— what, art thou blinded at the sijght, that thou dost \ my heart, and looked out into the world for some 
avert thy head, as though thou didst encounter that \ other object to fill my eyes and head with, and I found 
only that thou hadst met day by day for years, and 5 it." 

caredst not an' thou didst never meet again. Hast | « You found it !'* cried Maude and Will, in one 
thou nought to say to me and mine — ha, ha ! — minei \ voice. 

Giles— on this day of days, this bursting into blossom | " I foimd it," repeated Tuck, vrith a chuckle, 
of my Hfe ?" | <« A little dark-eyed maiden,** suggested Maude, "one 

"Well, I have a word to say,'* exclaimed Tuck, I who appreciated your worth more readily, good Giles, 
with a resolute effort to speak clearly, but his voice \ than one so thoughtless as I.** 
was husky, and it was vrith some difficulty that he \ The Friar laughed a gleeful chuckling laugh, 
quite cleared his throat. \ "A bright-eyed dame, truly,'* he cried. *« A glit- 
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tering, diamond-like e ye, and lips that vie with the 
brightest ruby, friend Will ; but whether she appre- 
ciated my worth, sweet Maude — ha! ha! that is 
another matter truly — I beHeve that she is as fond of 
others as I, quite as liberal in her favours, and re- 
turns kiss for kiss most impartial^/* 

" And you love her ?" asked Will, with a look of 
munistakeable increduUtv. 

" Well, I openly confess I do, although she does 
bestow hep favours without discrimination." 

" She is no true maiden," gently observed Maude, 
looking upon the grass. 

"Out upon her!" cried Will, with sudden vehe- 
mence, " out upon her ! Why, Tuck, you must be 
mad. Love a maiden that loves any body and every 
body ! Why, sooner than I would — " 

**Tush, tush, no hasty avowal, friend Willj be 
careful what thou sayest. 
"Wherefore?" 

** Why ? thou must not speak dispraisingly of one 
thou hast kissed often." 

" Kissed ?" echoed Will and Maude, in a breath, 
electrified. 

" Aye, kissed often," shouted Tuck, in strange glee. 
" Thou canst not deny it." 
"WiU!" cried Maude. 

"Maude!" exclaimed WiU, astounded, and look- 
ing his astonishment most unequivocally. " What, 
I? — ha! ha! Wliat do you mean. Tuck? Tou 
are dreaming. I kiss your ladye love ?" 
"Aye, often, and I can prove it." 
Maude half screamed. 

" Prove it then, this instant," cried Will, with 
vehemence. " Prove it ! Thft is not a joke, Tuck j 
no, no, this is too serious. Where is the maiden ? 
shew her to me, confront me with her, bring me face to 
face with her, and let me see if she will shamelessly 
pefTsist in an assertion so untrue." 

" So untrue 1" chuckled Tuck, the water running 
down his cheeks. " It is thou who dost persist in 
the untrutjh. Bring her face to face with thee, aye, 
that will I ; aye, and lip to lip too." 

"No, no, no, no!" cried Maude, with sudden 
energy, and laid hold of Will's arm, as if to prevent 
any such appropriation o£ property in which she had 
such a vested right. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed Tuck. « My Ufe on' t, he 
kisses the maiden when he sees her." 
. " No," said Will, doubtfully. 

" No, indeed, I am sure he will not," cried Maude, 
positively. 

" Where is she ? let me see her," demanded Will. 
"Nay, never heed her, dear Will," exclaimed 
Maude, with a small twinge of jealousy, " thou canst 
not wish to meet her, and I fear mo, thouo;h beloved by 
oup friend Tuck, she can be no meet companion for 
your — your wife, Will." 

She uttered the last words very gently. The word 
* wife* seemed to make Will feel taller, and fill his heart 
with rapture. He gave her a comforting squeeze to 
his heart, he kissed her forehead, and said earnestly — 
" My own dear, dear little wife !" 
Then turning to Tuck, ho added — 
" Say as thou wilt, Tuck, thou shalt not move me 
from the best of humour, although thou dost so un- 
blxishingly aver I have oft times kissed thy mistress, 
which thou knowst to be abominably wide of the 
truth.'* 

" Nay, for the honour of my word, I must confront 
thee with the damsel." 

" Nay, good Tuck, we do not wish to see her," in- 
terrupted Maude. 
"Nay, but thou shalt. Here she is WiU. Behold her, 



gaze upon her, look her in the eyes, and then say, if 
thou darest, thou hast not kissed her ruby Ups many 
a time and oft." 

As he concluded, he drew from beneath his gown a 
silver flagon ; he disengaged the massive silver chain 
bv which it was attached to his body, and held it up 
close before the eyes of WiU Scarlet — so close as to 
make him retreat a step or tw;o backwards. His 
chuckling, merry laugh was echoed by both Maude 
and Will, and the latter, seizing the flagon from the 
hands of the joUy Friar, cried mirthfuUy — 

" I acknowledge my error, I confess my sins, good 
Eriar Tuck. I have kissed these lips many a time and 
oft, right honestly do I confess it ; but, oh ! father, 
right reverend lover of so free and bright a damsel, I 
never abused her favours, and she has never played 
me false ; and now, in the presence of my own dearly 
beloved little wife, wiU I kiss the ripe ruby Hps again, 
and she, my own fairy, wiU not quarrel with me 
for it." 

" Not unless thou dost too freely kiss the tempting 
lips ; and shouldst thou, WiU, thou knowest that thou 
wilt sufier accordingly." 

" Said I not that I would not abuse her favours, 
neither will I, but on her Hps, dear Maude, wiU I 
fervently pray happiness to us both while God grants 
us the sweet joy of walking on this earth together." 

" Amen ! henedicite J amen !" cried Tuck, and added 
with much heartiness of manner — " Nay, I will press 
her lips to mine, while I give breath to that toast, 
and hug her, hug her, my boy, whUe her spirit flies 
through her lips to my heart." 

And he did drink the toast right heartily, draining 
the flagon in his enthusiasm j and then, pressing the 
hands of his friends with true sincerity, he wished 
them earnestly the happiest term possible on earth. 

It would have mightily suited his feelings, and the 
fervour which he felt, to have sealed his good wishes 
upon the Hps of the fair Maude ; but there rose up 
manyHttle remembrances to prevent his even offering 
such a token of his good will, and so with a joUy wave 
of the hand, he suffered them to pass on, and himself 
plunged with a better spirit into another part of the 
wood to mix with the many blythe spirits there 
assembled. 

And truly he had not gone far before he 
was encountered by a band of merry youths and 
maidens ; and, before he even surmised their inten- 
tion, they formed a circle round him, clasped firmly 
hold of hands, and whirled round him until the sight 
of their rapidly passing figures made him grow so 
giddy that he suddenly and very plumply found a 
seat upon the green turf, amid the ringing laughter 
of the merry foresters and the lively maidens. Thus 
seated he was not quietly suffered to remain, but 
Hfted by the strong-armed to his feet, he was beset 
with questions. One handsome young forester, mated 
with a pretty blue-eyed lass, his arm very tenderly 
round her waist, brought her prominently into notice 
by telling the friar that she wanted to confess, that 
she was dying to unburthen her soul to him. 

Friar Tuck glanced at the sweet sraiHng face 
beaming upon him, wreathed with fair flowing hair, 
and very much approving of its contour, of the very, 
very charming eyes that, like stars in a clear, soft sky, 
glittered deHciously upon him, he at once acknow-. 
ledged his readiness to receive her confession. 

The young maid laughed, and shook her head, and 
vowed there was no truth in the assertion ; but the 
nut-brown forester persisted in his story, and Friar 
Tuck affecting to beHeve him, said, with an unmistakeably 
wicked look twinkling in his eyes, " Nay, sweet one, 
be not afraid, I am ready to receive thy confession j 
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remember, what thou hast to say will be^said to me | "Thou hast in it eyes tolerable, when they look 
alone — it is not for the ears of the sinfid — there is a ^ not two ways at once ; a nose that thou canst easily 
oopse hard by — ^" \ find in the dark, and, in hot weather, could well sup- 

*'No! no! no!** cried the laughing youths, with a \ port thy cap, if hung upon it; a mouth, which if 
shout of glee, ** No ! here on this spot ; no, no, good \ closed small enough to salute a maiden, can yet eape 
iather, no secret confessions in a oopse ; here she 5 wide enough to swallow her ; thy legs, too, — ^wny a 
must confess before us all.** \ deer hath trim limbs, but thou ^** 

"No,** cried the maiden, "how foolish! I hare > He was interrupted by shouts of laughter ; and the 
nothing to confess.'* s forester yainly endeaToured to make himself heard. 

" A^ ! ** cried her swain, " mere timidity ; you \ **• Therefore,*' continued Tuck, as soon as he ob- 
must confess.** \ tained a little silence, " I well may ask, though thou 

" What 7** asked she, in afiected ignorance. < dost confess to her, why she should confess to thee P 

"What!" he iterated, "Why, have not I been $ Now, in my vocation, I am specially ordained to 
making a clean breast to thee ; have I not been < receive confessions of all kinds ; and if the maiden 
shrived by thee ?" \ will trust herself with me alone ^*' 

" By me ! no.*' \ " No, no, thank you, father," cried the forester, 

" Ah, — shamelessly uttered, by the mass ! Have \ with a merry laugh, " she will away with me as thou 
I not been confessing to thee that I love thee better s seest." 

than all the world, ever since I have known thee, ^ He caught her round the waist, and ran off with 
which is a full two hours agone !" \ her, followed by the rest, shouting in the wildest de- 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! ** laughed the merry group. \ light, leaving Tuck alone. He quaffed a draught 

" And now it is only fedr,*' continued the forester, > from his flagon, and then sought out another group 
as soon as he could obtain a hearing, " that thou < of revellers. 

shouldst confess my love is returned to the full, \ All that day the gaiety and joy went on without 
heartily, truly, and completely. Is not tliis fair, \ the slightest check or drawback, 
eood father. Is not this a true confession to be \ Bobin introduced Much to Barbara, and told 
demanded?'* \ her to make much of him, and whispwed some- 

" WoU," exclaimed Tuck, with a shake of the head, \ thing about him being the husband he had promised 
" I admit that the confession may be demanded ; but > her ; but she laughed, shook her head, and 
it rests with the maiden to say if thy ravishing charms < would not hear him. Little John, who was not 
hath had the same effect upon her which hers have | formed for merry tricks, came quite out on 
had upon thee. Mark me, worthy youth, her eyes | this day in his exhibition of sprightUness ; but he 
are blue and beautiful, her skin is fair, her checks \ engrossed the compai^y of Winifred GhimweU all to 
rosebuds, her features lovely and her Hps — pos- | himself, which, when it was noticed, drew forth sundiy 
sibly paradise — I cannot, however, pass that judgment 5 important yet smirking nods and significant winks, 
positively unless I were to taste them." \ To Allan and Christabel this was a day of joy — the 

He was interrupted by a shout of laughter, and \ more so as they had waded to it through years of 
the finger of the forester was raised wammgly, and \ disappointment and wearying hope deferred ; the 
he cried lustily — \ debility produced by her mental agony prevented her 

" Forbidden fruit, friar ! forbidden fruit !'* \ joining the sports as the rest did, but she sat like a 

Tuck bowed his head, and crossed his hands over \ fairy queen presiding at a great festivity of her 
his breast with affected humility. \ people among the trees and flowers. 

" Ghranted, O son ! granted — at least to me," he \ <« And is this the way you hve in the green wood, 
said ; and then added quickly, " that is, I am to pre- \ dear Bobin ?'* asked Marian, 
sume so — however to my argument : this maiden hath s «« Even thus as you see,** returned he. 
charms of feature and beauty of form, making her \ « Then will I take up my abode with you here, 
certainly a little fairy -like mortal, not only to be s living as you live, imtil the unjust decree of the law is 
admireo, but to be loved; while thou, master forester, \ removed from you ; and be the future good or evil— 
for fiEU^e hath — '* \ such as it is now, or surrounded with toil and priva- 

" Hold thy hand, good father,** interrupted the \ tion — I shall never seek to change, or repine at my 
forester, with a laugh, " I admit thy skill in painting ? situation, so that thou'rt with me j and here we wiU 
the maiden, but I doubt the truth of thy liinuer-like s live together, while life is ours, in joy and love, in 
abilities, when at work upon me.** s calm content and happiness, until death shall separate 

" Proceed, and spare him not,** cried the maiden, \ us.** 
with a merry laugh. \ "Bless thee, my sweet love, my dear wife!" said 

"Spare him not — spare him not!" cried many voices. \ Bobin, imprinting a passionate kiss upon her foro- 

" Well, thou hast a head,*' proceeded thefiiar, "and \ head. 
80 had the beast which bore Balaam.** \ It was a happy day that wedding day of Robin 

^ "Ha! ha! ha!" laughed the merry group. ? Hood! 
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CHAPTBE I. 



The nynipbi ud •Iwpbcrdi ut, 

siwiia ind loir nrhiiiKra i and wilh whjr 
Eiun (bil irould not go." L^ 

" My lindi an >ett to ttd, Robin. 
Uptil I tert»in d«r. 



I bite none other, tbeo.uid Iheknigbt, 

Tbeverr looth lo My ; 
Bxccpt tbat it be our dar lidye, . 

Who uem hiled me ■ diy. 



worthy God, then, Robin, he ui 
■V Kirch 111 Englindtbrou'ei 
I me never noto my p«y, 
er better borniwe." 



^I^^RlAIlIAN kept her irord : notnitliitaiiding tb» 
r r44S F"^""^'"" o^ Bobin Hood to the contnirj, 
g^KR aho mada her homo in the green irood, 
^^^V because it was hia home, haeaiwe he ftmad 
ft Hafotj there which the ia,w elsewhere denied lum. 
Her brother, Allan, too, bad offered hor on aajlnm in 
hig residence, which was sitnnted ia ft sweet dftl* to 
the woBt or Mnnsfchl ; but kjndlj thanking liim, ibe 
preferred sharing Iho coach of akina whew hei 
husband rcstfcl, to all the loinries hia aauioD 
fttTorded; and bo she dweit in the bonnie SlriNwood, 
queen of the forest, e>en aa Robin Hood WM ^itig. 
Allan, at the instigation of Bobin Hood, iiiiMllliiiliiM 
upon his marriage, hftdentered into iiii,iilii>iii wiui 
Ilcnrf II. to sbll his estates in HualingdoaiMre, at 
two-tbirda of their Ttdue ; at the same !•■• Baking 
an offer to forego a part of the arreara duo lo Ubi, on 
mnsiclcration of his oonfinning his marriagi with tha 
Lady Oiriatabcl. Henry, who sougliC OTMf oppor- 
tunitj of hocoming master of the richest Mtates m 
Engiaod, aTaitcd himself of tho offer willi niditT', 
and by an eapocial act, confirmed the ecMntn*, th« 
pcrformanee of wliich had been lo iiiiiniiniii imlj 
taken out of the bands of the Loid BUhof of Here- 
ford. AUan hftd been so speedy m thl* sffair, aod 
Hennr so eager to conclude it, that lie «carc<. inqoired 
into tho facts of the cftse , and ivhen tho Bishop 
orriccd to, lav before the king a ststemoat of tht 
coiituinely with whicli he !iad been treated, the 
negotiations wore concladed and ratified The onlj 
redress lio obtained was a warraat and regard to 
apprehend the bold ontlaw, Bobm Hood, and the 
power to inflict summary pumahmeut upon bim when 
and wherever he might bo token. This had been 
already done, and the Bishop therefore returned as he 
went ; but he resolved to endeatour to capture Bobm, 
and proceeded to raise an addition to his armed 
retinue, with the int«ntion and hope of sueeeediiig m 
persuading Bacon Fitz Alwino and Sir Tnstram 
of Gnldaborougli to join their forces with his, and 
exterminate the outlaw and his band. Alkn, havmg 
concluded hia sale satisfactorily, had quitted 
Huntingdonshire, ana bnilt a pretty dwelling in the 
centre of a beautiful dale, ft short distaoce from 
Mansfeld, and here lived happily irith Chriatabel, 
obtaining the name, from his residence, of Allan of 
the Dale, or as it was then abbreviated, Allan-a-Dale. 
Will Scarlet, in tho possession of his wife, was fts 
happy as any man could possibly be. Naturally 
possessing b good flow of spirits, of a sanguine 
and of a warm imagination, he had 



pictured to himaelf nothing could ba bo ftglMftble ai 

a wife like Maude, and liad invested her with all the 
charms of an angtl. She knew the eiteut of his 
affection for her, and she strove hard that she should 
not fall much short of his high opinion of her. Will 
made hia home in the wood because Robin had done 
: so ; and as llarian had set so noble an example, 
< Maude eonld do no less than follow it, and therefore 
. became a tenant of the forest also. There were many 
' maidens who followed Iheir precedent, and were 
, incited lo this from the enjoyment they had receivod 
f during the festival of Robin's wedding. Bobin Hood 
i lored the fair sex generally, from an innate pre- 
i disposition towards them, and for the sake of the bir 
I being whom be had wedded, he had inculcated this 
I feeling among hia followers, ao tbat a female might 
J at any time have passed alona and aafely through 
any part of the forest peopled by bis men ; and if it 
so chanced that they encountered any of tho band, 
they wcr« kindtj invited to partake of refreshment, 
. which, if thsj did, was spread bounteously, but 
■ unostontatioudy before them, and then they were 
; escorted laftly thronah the wood, without being 
' offended by word or deed of those irho were guides ; 
and wbM this began to be known, oi soon it did, 
[ tad aprsftd fiv and wide, many young girls with 
WgU eyes, ud bat ahnost as light as their bevte, 
oftB strolled thioiigh the valleys and glades of 
j Bilwwcnd, and when by their firesidea, vrere fre- 
: qncntlj keard to say (hat the merrie men, nathless 
> what WM reported of them, were dear efoatures aft«r 
', all ; and tlpon that joyous day which saw Robin the 
i husbaacl M tba beaatiful Marian, there were many ^ 
the maUau, wltli Ikeir sweet amding hces, making- 
! the heart Am ta g«e upon tbem. As they danced 
I lightly nd ^»i»ane]j, they would look into the 
I flashuig ejet and merrie features of their partners, to 
1 wondtt how they could ever hate had any fear of 
; tham, and then sigh and think a hie in the gr«ea 
' Irood, with such companions, must he vastly pleasant 
j and ve»y much to bo desired. In the innocence of 
^ (keir pare hearts, they hinted such a thing, and the 
j Unt vas no sooner given than taken ; those who 
j Uatedgltaind the tongues oltliose whom Uioy esteemed, 
; la hme bright eyes and merrie features, to bo as 
' gnvoosm as their countcnauces were engaging, 
Tbt resolution of Marian and Mande was opening a 
fdsotant path for them, and Do sooner did they 
wntcrtain a wish to pursue it, than they w"- 
pcrsuadcd to do so ; and no sooner were tl 
persuaded than they did so. The consequence of ajl 
ibis was, that joUv Friac Tuck found himself suddenly 
engaged in marrying couples from morning till night, 
and naturally cipressed a desire, after ho bad been 
some time thus occupied, to know whether an 
ipidemic of this peculiar character waa raging, how 
many people it would carry off, and when and where 
it would atop. After reaching a certain height, it 
began to abate, and soon the cases were reduced to 
few, and ultimately, to one now and then j but 
•trange to asy, thEro waa no abatement in the 
•■yinpiaim, thej continued to ciist with undiminislied 
force, and do to this day. 

Merrily, moat merrily, did this body of people 
dwell in the green wood.f The cave, already spoken 
of, bad been enlarged and improved considerably j it 
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was divided into cells and apartments, principally < fection, her left arm extended, holding the bow, her 
employed for sleeping in — the broad glades being the ? right bent ♦gracefully upwards, drawing the' arrow 
hall or dining place ; and the inconveniences of bad s towards her ear, her fair head turned towards the 
weather, or the inclemencies of winter, were met in J object at which she aimed, and her body half turned 
the arrangements which their extensive underground i from it, one foot slightly advanced, and the whole 
estabhshment enabled them to make. They made the < form proudly erect, fornung as noble a view of the 
chief object of their life to render each other as cheer- J human form as can be obtained in any attitude ; and 
ful and as happy as they could, and succeeded; it can I when she began to attain the power of performing the 
scarce be imagined how joyously and merrily they \ niceties of the art, for which Robin was so famed, 
passed their days. The men were all Saxons ; many s and which was the stimulant to her not to disgrace 
of them men who had been defrauded of birth- \ his tutoring, her fame ran through the wood, exciting 
rights and possessions, by Norman oppression ; scarce > still further the admiration of those who dwelled 
one in the oand but what had been a sufferer through \ there, and looked up to her affectionately and respect- 
Norman avarice or violence ; and upon Normans I fully. Time passed on, and there seemed little or no 
they retaliated whenever it was in their power ; sue- s abatement of their contentment ; she received fpe- 
couring, when opportunity served, those who were I quent visits from Christabel and Allan, from the 
oppressed and trampled upon ; feeding and clothing 5 inhabitants of Barnsdale Hall, and from many who, 
the poor, and levymg contributions upon the rich. < dwelling in Nottingham, felt a desire to see so rare a 
There were two classes from whom the poor suffered — > thing as a quantity of fair, gentle females, dwelling 
indeed, the public generally; the wealthy landholders, s happily in a wood with a band of rude foresters. To 
who at that time were chiefly Normans ; and the \ her friends Marian was the same warm, earnest, 
Church, who left no means untried or unpursued, to 5 affectionate friend as ever ; to strangers, the most 
squeeze money from both rich and poor, to swell their < courteous and kindest creature imaginable, and the 
already enormous revenues. It was, therefore, upon > latter never departed but they went away with warm 
these two classes that Robin Hood commanded levies I hearts, and tongues full of her praises. We must not 
to be made for the support of the band, and for the \ omit to say that on the day of her marriage, among 
purpose of assisting the poor ; but he ordered that S many whom she saw for the first time, Hal of the 
they should be levied in such a manner as to prevent \ Keep*s pretty wife, Q^race, was presented to hef"; after 
the necessity of bloodshed. His orders in everything > kindly greetings, and while yet retaining Grace's hand 
were implicitly obeyed, and as an infringement of any < in hers, with an affectionate pressure, she turned to 
strict law was punished with certain death, from > Robin and said, a sweet smile illumining her features — 
which there was no escape, they were carried out to 5 " Robin, when you told me, some time since, that 
the letter. By these observances they attained a I it was not always safe to go into Nottingham, I 
name for forbearance and good-will, while their abili- > suspect you were making some allusion to our sweet 
ties as archers gained them a fame which spread far \ friend here. I can now well beheve you that it is not 
and wide. Several expeditions had been made to dis- J quite safe, and for the future you go not there without 
lodge them in vain, and at length they were suffered s me. My dear G-race, you will pardon me, but I must 
to dwell there, as they committed no ravages on sur- i positively forbid it." 
pounding property, unmolested by kingly interference. I " Why, dear lady ?" asked G-race, innocently. 

Marian found the forest life far more agreeable than < " Why !" echoed Marian, with mirth ; " why ! 
she could have anticipated ; her every wish was an- ? Why, how can you put such question with such a 
ticipated and gratified as soon as understood. She I grave face ? The temptation must be terrible ; those 
was made, and felt herself to be, the queen of the \ eyes of yours would turn an angel from the paths of 
merry people tenanting the old wood ; and proudly I paradise." 

did she witness the warm and affectionate, yet re- < " You are pleased to flatter, like a certain friend of 
spectful homage, which was paid to Robin Hood, who J yours," returned Grace, with her musical laugh ; 
retained his hold on the hearts of his followers by his \ " but you need not fear, dear lady ; Robin Hood loves 
uniform kindness and cheerful friendliness to them, \ you too fondly, and I my Hal too dearly, to give 
and preserved their respect and deference by his i either you or him cause for jealousy." 
extraordinary abilities. Day after day, she wandered < " Besides, you do not doubt me," said Robin, a 
out with him to learn all the sweet places and cool > wicked smile lurking in the corner of his eye. 
recesses which the green wood afforded, and to? " To be sure not," said Maude, merrily ;" but if I 
acquire a knowledge of such sports and pastimes as j were inclined to be spiteful, I should perhaps tell how 
were then known and pursued. She was presented $ Robin once said to me, when I told him he never 
with a rare and choice set of hawks, and with some < brought me any news — ^* 

little tuition, could fly her hawk with the best and > " What ?" asked Marian, observing her hesitate, 
most practised hand j but the art she strove most to \ " Something which, for the present, I think I shall 
accomplish to perfection, was the use of the bow. J keep to myself," she replied. 

Robin, with unwearied assiduity, taught her the mys- \ " Oh no !" said Marian ; " I cannot allow that, 
teries of acquiring an accurate aim ; he would stand i Maude ; let us know all his dehnquencies. He has 
by her as she took her aim ; would tell her when the I been so much petted lately, that unless we discover 
bow-arm was not straight enough, or the wrist curved \ something against him, he will be so elevated we shall 
sufficiently in ; would raise it when too low, or de- > never be able to reduce him to his proper level." 
press it when too high ; would teach her to fill her I " That's truth," answered Maude ; " and so, Robin, 
eye with the object at which she aimed, and bring the \ you see it is my duty to tell." 

feather to her ear, and having obtained her aim, s " By all means," laughed he ; " wreak your ven- 
steadily to let the string loose without a jerk ; many i geance at once, for I mean to make myself so amiable 
other things did he teach her, which she listened to > presently, that vou won't have the heart to do it." 
with avidity, followed closely, and obtained the re- \ " There," said Marian, " you perceive I spoke 
ward by becoming an expert and most accurate j nothing but truth ; he is commencing to presume 
archeress. It was a beautiful sight to see her, s upon our kindness. You have no alternative, Maude ; 
clothed in a tight dress of Lincoln green, stand to \ let us hear all." 
take an aim ; her tall, graceful form, exhibited to per- { ** I am afraid I must then," she responded, with 
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afibcted eolemnity. '* Well, then, be told me that he 
frequently went to pay Hal a risit, much to the 
danger of his peace of mind, in being in the presence 
of lus — ^mark'the words — lovely little wife! — ** 

" Very well," interrupted Marian. 

** Oh, but the worst is to come,'* cried Maude. 

'* Pray don*t spare me," exclaimed Bobin. 

" I don't intend," replied she. 

" Nor I," remarked Marian ; " pray go on, Maude." 

"He said he reached there in the morning and 
never got away till night, Hal very often being absent, 
and Grace's eyes were flashing away, her sweet hps 
smiling, and his own heart going pit-a-pat, until he 
felt an affection for her and ererybody bearing the 
name of Grace." 

"You have a tenacious memory, Maude," said 
Bobin. 

"And so have I," cried Marian, "and a great deal 
of credibihty, too ; I beheve all Maude said to be true ; 
and it is wcU I did not hear this yesterday, or I should 
not have had liim — that is, I think I should not. 
Tou see, dear Grace, I cannot possibly suffer him to 
come to Nottingham without me." 

" I shall be very happy to see you, dear lady," said 
she, earnestly, and loolung in Marian's face to see if 
she meant what she said seriously, for both Maude 
and she had spoken with such an affectation of gravity, 
that her innocent mind could scarce detect it, and 
she began to think Maude was really spiteful ; " but 
you have nothing to fear from Bobin, for I am sure 
he loves you very much, for he has often told me so, 
and I — I — do not remember ever making my eyes 
flash to my knowledge, or smiling, only when I ought 

to do BO — " 

" Oh, that was all his vanity, dear Grace," cried 
Marian, with a merry laugh, which was at once 
changed to seriousness on finding Grace suddenly 
burst into tears. " My dear, dear Grace, what is 
this ?" she cried earnestly ; " we are only jesting. I 
shall never forgive myself for having wounded your 
feelings." 

""Why, Grace!'* said Maude. "Grace, what an 
ill-natured, wicked creature you must think me, if you 
believe wliat I said was more than sport ; nay, 'twas 
but mirth, a heart light — almost too light, made me 
say what I shall always repent having said, for it has 
made thee suffer pain." 

" It is past. I beg your pardon ; I am very simple 
— I did think you were serious j but now I find it was 
a joke, I can smile, you shall see, as merrily as you ;" 
and, as Grace uttered this, she hfted up her shining 
eyes, still glittering with tears, and smiled in such a 
sweet manner that Marian, to hide the emotion it 
occasioned, embraced her warmly. After she had 
recovered somewhat, she turned to Bobin and said, 
with a pouting lip but smiling eyes — 

" You have been the cause of this scene, Bobin ; it 
is all your fault, and you shall pay a penalty for it." 

" W'ith all my heart !" he cried gaily, " name it !" 

"Why, sir, that is to kiss Grace at once, as a 
reparation for your crime." 

"I shall obey you, Marian, with alacrity; nor 
would I care how often I repeated the offence, if such 
were always to be the penalty." 
' ■ ** What would Hal say if he were here ?'* ' said 
Grace, blushing a deep crimson, as soon as her lips 
were disengaged from Bobin' s. 

"Why," said Hal, coming up at the moment, 
" that if he was not exactly pleased with your lips he 
had better try your cheeks, your forehead, or eyes ; 
and if he is not pleased with them, why, I should say 
he was unmistakeably the most fastidious being in 
existence.'* 



" I confess to being very much pleased with the 
lips,** said Bobin, jocularly. 

"Without doubt, said Marian, "so no more trips 
to Nottingham without me.*' 

Hal, with some surprise, inquired the cause, and 
Maude told him in such a merry manner, that he 
laughed till he cried again. 

" Ah, well !" he exclaimed, when he had recovered 
his breath, addressing himself to M a rian , " I think 
you may rest happy on that point ; I am sure you 
have no cause to fear, and I am sure I have not.** 

"I don't question your happy certainty,** said 
Marian, with a smile, " but I must honestly confess 
that, were I a man, and much in my pretty Grace's 
company, I should doubt considerably whether the 
temptation were not very much stroneer than my 
strength of mind to resist its fascination.' 

" Not if you had another to love such as thee !" 
exclaimed Brobin, fondly. 

" I think so, too," said Maude, looking about for 
Will, who, being at a short distance, the moment 
he saw her turn her head towards him, ran hastily up 
to her. 

" And so do I,** said Hal, kissing his wife affec- 
tionately. 

"Well then," continued Marian, extending! her 
hand to Bobin, which he seized and pressed to his 
lips, " I do not think we can do better than each keep 
to our own.'* 

This was a point on which they agreed unanimously, 
and then they went and mixed in the sports which 
others were pursuing, with glad hearts and nimble 
limbs. 

A year passed away — a year of joy it was to them, 
for it passed and brought no alloy with it, and much, 
very much pleasure had it brought ; it had been 
crowned too by the birth of three children, Allan 
being blessed with a girl, while Bobin and Will 
Scarlet became fathers to two fine boys. They had 
a rare bout of feasting to celebrate the happy event, 
and Marian, who with Maude had been removed 
to beneath the roof of her brother, gave Bobin 
no cause to fear by being better than could be 
expected. His visits to Allan-a-Dale were as 
frequent as it was thought prudent they should be, 
and he was usually dismissed, after kissing the child, 
with some cheerful intelhgence respecting his beloved 
wife. In these visits Will Scarlet invariably accom- 
panied him, and as they journeyed home to the 
haunt, his spirits scarce knew bounds ; he leaped and 
danced about with joy, to know that Maude was well 
and his little counterpart was better. One day, after 
returning from one of these visits, he assembled the 
whole of his men in one of the broad glades ; it was 
necessary ; there had been many additions since he 
and many of his men had wedded ; the laws of the 
forest, which he had established, had been evaded by 
some of the new comers, upon the plea of ignorance ; 
they had been pardoned upon their plea, and to do 
them justice, had rarely again infringed, excepting in 
cases where their passions led them astray, and from 
their ignorance of an existing law to prevent it. To 
obviate this, he called them all together and recapitu- 
lated to them every law, the reason of its being framed, 
its adoption, the necessity for its observance, and the 
punishment of breaking it." He wound up by saying 
— " Our force now exceeds any power which may be 
brought against us with an endeavour to oust us 
from our leafy home ; our wealth is such that we are 
enabled to do much to withdraw from us the odium 
of the name of outlaws, by such gentle conduct as 
may shame those who dwell in the protection of the 
law, and are in the enjoyment pf all the luxuries 
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irhicb wealth can atTord. To <ln tliis, we must, under } to set othenriFe, we should onlj be following tlia 
[ill circumslADceB, abstain from unneceBoary violence ; i huse practices of the vile Normnns, oppreetiDg thosa 
give to tbe poor wbenerer it lies in our power i upon i alreod; ttio much oppressed. Honest yeomen, too, 






Ii^ 




ail occaaiona re&aiu from injuring plouglimen, bus- l fulMing tbeir duties, molest not. AH Saxons sra 
bondmen, or anj who live by the sweat of their brow, | free, gentle and simple j and even our courtesj m^ be 
and do the best to support their familiea. Were we ^ eit^ded to sncli NonuBu knights, who not being of 
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such a pTMping, avarioioua nature as their hrethren, > "Hark!" cried Little John, "I heap a horse's 

have little more fortune than their sword, and who \ footstep clattering down yon glade. Will Scarlet, 

do not, by overbearing conduct, merit wholesome and \ come with me, and we will see who it is." 

seasonable chastisement ; but wherever a wealthy J " You know your instructions," observed Bobin, 

Norman is met with witliin the limits of this forest, < as they prepared to depart. 

he must be made to pay handsomely for the enter- \ •* Well," was the reply. 

tainmcnt we will give him. All monks, bishops, and [ " It is good. If it is some wealthy Norman or 

archbishops, without reserve, shall pay richly ; their > Churchman, invite him to dinner, and bring him 

infamous exactions and extortions demand it j let [ forthwith, for my appetite tells me it is near the hour 

none escape ; respect the cloth but not the men ; they \ we take our meal." 

have abused the faith which they should by virtue, \ With an assenting nod of the head they quitted 

charity, and an absence of all selfishness, have up- \ him, and glided through a thicket in the direction 

held; 'spare them not. But above all, forget not the \ of the footsteps, and soon obtained a view of the 

High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire, my Lord Baron \ stranger. 

Fitz Alwine, he who sold his child, and but for our ^ "By the mass! what a miserable-looking dog," 

interference would have sent her blighted in spirit s remarked Will, with a slight laugh. " I should thmk 

and broken-hearted to the grave ; who did Will < there was little wealth about him." 

Scarlet the favour of exerting himself to the utmost \ "He does look wretched and wo-begone, I con 



to send him to the other world, on an especial high 
gallows, and who frequently vows he will capture all 



fes8," replied Little John ; " but he may only affect 
that, and, under the appearance of misery, think to 



of ye, hang ye on trees in rows for the birds to peck \ pau through the forest scatheless ; if he is bent upon 
at, and I in the middle of you. Wherever you see him i deoeiving, he will be himself deceived." 
catch him, but for Lady Cliristabel's, Allan-a-dale*s I The stranger did look wretched ; it is true he was 
sweet wife's sake, hurt him not by violence — we shall < hmbited aa a knight, but his garments were hanging 
hurt him more by making him pay richly for his ] oarelessly about him, as if much grief had made him 
release ; and should you see any of his people, cap- \ reckless of appearance. A hood attached to the 
ture them, and he shall pay well to recover them. ] gown he wore was thrown over his head, which 
I have said ! Away with ye to 7<nt^ respective I rested thoughtfully and heavily upon his chest ; he 
stations. Kemembcr the laws, the Churahmen, and i had given the rein to his horse, and only one of his 
the High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire ! " I feet were in the stirrups ; the other swimg Ustlessly by 

Tlie mcrrie men gave a loud cheer and separated, \ his side, taking its motion from the horse's move- 
laughing heartily. At the conclusion of the speech, ) ments ; he looked the embodiment of care and misery ; 
Little John, who had listened q^k^i siid, when left \ he was absorbed in a deep reverie, from which he was 
alone with Kobin and Will Scailtl — I aroused by the sudden stopping of his steed, and 

" It appears to me, my noble tatitM, that no man I hearing the ibll- toned voice of little John exclaim — 
wants more or bettor laws than yoU liave given us to < " Good monrow, sir stranger ! — a goodly greeting to 
guide him through Hfc ; everything a simple man ) thee ; thou rt right welcome to me green wood — 
may require to be insured a comfortable life, by the \ thou hast bem expected." 

consideration of the forbearance to him and himself ^ "I? expected?" echoed the stranger, fixing his 
to others, has been cared for, and means taken to s full melancholy ^es upon Little John.i 

funish those who violate their ob8er\'ance. But \ " Yes," cried Will Scarlet, " our master has been- 
am told there are rootetftill all laid down and I looking for thee, waiting dinner for thee these three 
fashioned upon skins to iw t|i hf — that is, the whole \ hours." 
country — and how are #0 MM f To mr simple \ " Waithig for mo ? impossible !" urged the stranger, 



thinking, they had better only hiltO Ottr forest laws, and 
I am sure they would be all happier and honester men." 
" You speak truly," said Bobin ; " were men's 
possessions limited to their wants, and the laws ^ 
their possessions, simpler laws than we exercise would 
be suflicicnt. But that is not the case, nor ever will 



thoughtfully. 

"Indeed has he," said Little John; "he knew 
thou wert coming." 

"It is not even probable," i^lied the stranger, 
regardintf bo^ Little John and Will Searlet with a 
perpleaea look. 



be ; the selfishness of man's nature, the inherent : I ••It is true, nevertheless," criod WilL 



^And who is thy master,*' asked the stranger, 
^ who knows of my coming, mid extends his courtesy 
to me thus." 



craving after more than he requires, will alWWS givo 

rise to an infinity of laws, whose sole basis, met all, 

is to protect the weaker against the strong, right 

against might ; but were wo to live for a thousand \ " Robin Hood," answered Little John, meekly. 

years, wo should perceive that, although this country > " What ! the celebrated forester of that name ?" 

will have progressed to an extent which it is impos- I inquired the f twinger with an air of interest. 

sible to imagine, yet even then oppression, exaction, \ " Even he,** was the reply. 

and state necessities, will make requisite a number of S "I have heard of him many a time and oft, always 

laws far excelling in the average what they do now." \ to admire his noble conduct ; he hath done much 

" It does not seem natural," returned Little John, > and hatll done nobly. I am glad I shall have the 
thoughtfully. < opportunity of meeting with him ; he is a good yeo- 

" Nor is it according to the dictates of reason," ! man and true. I accept his invitation, though I can- 
replied Robin J " but reason and passion are two s not guess how he could have expected me." 
opposite things. Were men's passions ever subservient \ " That thou shalt know anon," replied Little 
to their reason, we should need no laws." $ John. 

" I can boHeve you, for I am so sure you do every- \ "Be it as thou wilt, stout forester. Lead on — I will 
thing for the best, that your word is law to me," said > follow thee." 
Little John, earnestly. " My reason—" i Little John took the horse by the bridle and led 

" Your experience, perhaps," remarked Robin. J him forward, Will Scarlet bringing up the rear ; and 
"And after all, there's but little difference; we reason s they pursued their way to the try sting tree — Little 
most frequently by experience, because that has \ John not having a doubt but what this appearance of 
taught us what is " ? sorrow and poverty was a cloak to hide wealth ; while 
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Will Scarkt thought him a poor devil, of whom the 
only griod to bo obtained by cBirjiijg him before 
Bobiu Hood trus the ButiafactlQa of aeeing hli 
good dinner. Thej were booh beneath the tcyaling 
tree, at whoaa foot aat Robin. WluiD tbe atranger 
reached bim uud alighted, he rose lo neloome him, 
oad WHS struck with bis "dreotj aomblaucti" at tb 
BBinc tiniB ha could not hat noticB tliB knightlj m 
of gentility which pervaded every Bel, aiid he cam 
to Iho same conclusion which Little John had already 
amved nt, that of believing this sppearanee of sod- 
nesa was luaumed in order Co save his money. Bobin > 
did not apponr to notieo it, but greeted liini warmly, S 
cheerfully, and idndly, and their conver 

like nature. Bobin lad bim to a seat, and ^ 

oool watoc fpom a spring was brought bim to wash ; attended by Little John and Will Senrlet. " Now, 
himself from the oflhcts of bis travel, while his bono ' air knight," be resumed, " the eutectainment bcicg 
WM given (o the ebargo of one of the band to rub i conuludad, you will perhapa be kind enough to pay 
down and feed. Wlieu both tlie ttranger and Eobin '' for thine entertainmant j these are my eaahicrs, a 
had waalied, a saroury dinner was spread before ; will take the money." 
them : there was every dainty laid out which the 1 "As you consider the forest a hoate!, you eharga 
leaaon or eireumstancea of the time would allow, as 5 nccording to ita aiio ?" questioned the knight, 1 
the old hallad tells ua — ; poaedly. 



ao aeiring them up the best I have, I make Ihem pay 
for what thi^ have bad, btoii aa they would were 
1 truth, I lead them to eacEider 
thia wood but aa a hostel, myself the innkeeper, my 
a men the waiters, and they the noble guests 
who have to pay liberally for what they receive." 

The knight laughed, " It ia a singular view of the 
case, and an ic^'uioua way of levying contributions, 
I confeas," said he. "I bare hoard much of thy 
courtesy to thoaa whom thou bast ralioved of their 
auperfluDua wealth, hut never before had au illus- 
"on of it." ; 

Indeed," said Robin; "well, to make the illua- 
a J tration more perfect, you shall eiperieiice it," and 
r, ^ blowing one blast of his horn, bo was iEumedistaly 



iRinsDierbod 



Lail Full good, 






dinner? it would be quite 
truth yon 



Ejactly," returned Eobin. 
"And do you treat every 
and peerP" he demanded. 

_,._ _, "Assuredly I do," rephod 

nierefkiriT never nn iittlMbiril j would not have a yeoman tr 

Tint (ver ivaa bred od brete." j ajrl, duke, or prince, 

Eobin kept up the name of his good hospitality, ^"•^^^ '" S^°^ manner." 
andifaon^w is hungry as well as dry, then was t&e ! . '^^7 '"'t' f^ ^ yeoman; hut . 

stranger most sorrowful, for he partook of us hearty a i ""l' ?"« '"^ but a povertystneken guest, even though 
meal as 8 fellow with a fine natn^ appetite aharponed I » ^^^ Wht. I have but ten merke upon my 
with a twenly-four houra' faat could woU consume, ] P°JfO"- ""d that « allniy store, 
and he washed down his meal with draughts of wine, „ i,T° f"'"'™ ??^'' ,, , , -,. - uv t 
which betohened that either the wine wMinorvellgualy ' « ^""^^ "ot ^}l Irnth and yet it is such. Nay, I 
good, or else sorrow waa very dry. And the fkstcd j '^'^\^°'- ^"^ '>«'"fl'=^. 1= thy followers search me. 
weTH feasted, the remains were cleared awBy, and i Li"'" John, who mther discredited hia rtat*ment^ 
Eobin and bis guest bid themselves do«Ti in tiie e^ol ? did it at once, and found no more than the kmgM 
shades of the taU trees, and talked with free and ( hadstated. ^ , , „ ,, .j ,,1.^ 

open heart. Ihero was something in the knigbt'a "The knight Ima apoken tnily, he said; "here 
opinions of men and thmgs which gavo Eobm a "^o"*: ™ ""■''';' ■ , . „ 

favourabbj opiuion of him. and, notwil hstanding his ! "It" "iJ "'"''e worldly wealth, repeated tlia 

sorry attire, he oould not beUeva but he was weallbj. i '^^^- , , , „ 

Now, of aU things Robin Hood abhorred deceit ; ' " Then much do I fejir me thou bast been too 
naturally open and frank to the echo himself, he dis- [ speedy of ridding thyself of thy mhi 
liked to sec the reverse in other people, and paid f must have been a sorry 
what he oonaidered -its value to the person who ! ns thee, aaidRohm. 
incurred the debt , therefore, nntbless the gaod ; "My mlicntance was a noble one, returned the 
opinion ho had formed of the knight, he resolved he f knight ; '< a right nobie patrimouy, which I have not 
ahould. were it only for the mean deceit ho believed I wasted, nor squandered, poor as je see me ; never in 
hitn to be practlaing, pay liandsomely for his enter- ' my liviog, or m my plte and dispenaationB 
tsinment. An opportunity soon o«!urred for putting eioeeiled my income, but ever bvod withm it. 
hisintention into praaiee, for, after referring to Ihe " You speak in parables!' eielaimed Bobiu. "If 
small amount of gratit.ude shown by man to man, ye liave bved frugally with a noble patnrnony, how » 
• " -^ 5 it thou art thus poor P Beshrew me, for a kmght 

i with a noble inheritanoe, ten merka to travel with is 
but a poor sum, and looka jnacvellouslT like the effects 
of squandering and dissipatioa." 

"It aeemethwhat it ia not, and to unravel litis 
seeming eontradiolion is to (ell thee a aad atory." 

"Let me hear it, sir knight; if thou hast been 
grievously wronged, it may be in mj power to right 



such a noble knight 






trust I shaU 1: 

most bearh'. H 

you have this day treated . , 

pass near St. Mary's Abhey, at Leo Castle, you wiQ 

find a warm reception." 

" Probably," replied Eobiti, drily, looking earnestly 
at him, and yet seeing nothing to guarantee a sus- 
picion of his fnilh and frankness ; " bnt, sir knight, 
those who feast with me in the green wood, are never 
troubled by mc vrith a visit in return. To tboso to 
whom a dinner is a charity, I give a ahare of what I 
have with a good-will, and thmk no more on't ; bnt 
to those who arc wealthy, and can pay for their 
entertainment, uiy treatment ia diffL>rent. I would 
not insult their pride by giving them a dinner; and 



thee." 

" I have heard thou dost eitend thy aid ever to the 
wronged, and when thou haat heard inj story, I have 
little doubt that at loaat 1 sliall have Uiy aympathy." 

"I seldom deny that where occasion demands it. 
Proceed." 

" My name is Richard, my family is^ descended 
King ICtbelBtein" 

" Tbou'rt a Saioc?" interrogated Bobin, intermpt- 
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** Eren so ; and being one has been the principal \ * such an one as jou coald most fondly desire, or the 
cause of niv misfortune." . j Holy Mother withdraw her grace from me.' " 

" I am glad thou'rt a Saxon ! Continue thy tale." < " The monk was energetic in his thanks, and on 

" Men call me Sir Richard of the Le^ my castle I parting embraced his child passionately. She wept 
being situated in an extensive lee, two miles north of s bitterly, and clung to him as though it would bi*eak 
St. Mary's Abb^. When young, I married one I her heart to be separated, but a few words from him, 
whom I had loved from childhood. Our union was \ telling her tliat it would make him happy by her 
blessed with an offspring, a fine boy, who grew up a J quitting him to live with me, appeased her gridT; at 
proud noble youth, whose form excelled in masculine \ least the httle thing strove hard to suppress it on 
proportions, and whose face, the counterpart of his s learning that it made him unhappy to see her cry, and 
mother's, was the incarnation of manly beauty. As he I she tried to smile and quit him with a cheerful coun- 
grew up, each day developed some new beauty of per- 5 tenance. All the while her little heart was bursting 
son or of spirit. Never did parents so love a child as < with sorrow ; and when we had quitted the convent, 
we loved him, and never did child so deserve a parents* \ and I had placed her before me upon my horse, she 
love as did he. Tho history of boyhood, Bobin, is \ leaned her head upon my bosom weeping and sobbing 
the same in all men. It is true, the detail may vary, \ most bitterly. I strove to appease her, and by the 
but there is a governing principle by which, at that 5 time we had reached home, with kind words I had 
age, our actions are influenced and pervaded — it is < succeeded in soothing her considettibly. For a few 
what is called love. He who possesses the kindly \ days she pined and fretted, and would withdraw herself 
attributes of human nature, has this passion grafted \ from all to wander up and down the castle alone. Our 
in him more strongly than any other ; and it evinces \ boy, Herbert, however, soon proved an effectual con- 
itself in all his deeds, his tnoughts, and inclinings. s soler. They were ever together, from the time they 
It is the most beautiful attribute of human nature. I \ rose in tho morning until they laid down wearied at 
think meanly of his spirit who has never possessed it, > eve to slumber, and dream of such sweet things as 
or acknowledged himself to possess it. * My boy was — I only pure and innocent minds are capable of. As 
is an enthusiast. Dwelling so near St. Mary's Abbey, J they grow up from infancy, from children to boy and 
my confessor being, too, one of the order, I frequently \ girlhood, we saw the change which had come over 
visited there. A lay brother, one day, while there, I them. Wc could easily see, that in the world there 
drew mo on one side. He told me ho had been a I was no object whom Herbert loved so tenderly as 
yeoman ; ho had married a young and beautiful girl, < Lilas, and that she would rather die than lose his love, 
whom he had loved with a passion amounting to in- J We could see with wliat fervour, with what full deep 
tensity. She had died, and left him so broken- < passionate ardoiu*, each gazed upon the other. We 
hearted, so crushed in spirit, that Hfc had become a \ heard with emotion the trembling tone of their rich 
burden. He had,' therefore, withdrawn himself from < voices, as each might speak some kind thing of the 
the world, and puriwscd, so soon as his probation i other. We knew they loved each other with a pure 
had expired, to devote the remainder of liis days to I devotion, which nothing could surpass, or scarce 
God with the most rigid devotion ; but he had a j equal ; and I said to my dear wife, — * These young 
child, a little girl, and he begged of me, knowing my i hearts have never known sorrow; there is no need they 
nature, as he said, and having lived on my estate, he | should wliile we can prevent it. To Herbert the 
knew of no one in tho world to whom he could coo- \ earth owns no equivalent to Lilas, with Lilas that 
fide her with such a contented mind, and begged of > feeling is reciprocal, and if we should part them we 
me to take her. Struck by the man's earnestness, by \ can make no compensation for the agony they must 
the wretched, misery-stricken expression of liis fea- J endure. What is it in our brief life, to you or I, 
tures, 1 consented. Thankuig me warmly, he went s dear Godreda,' I continued, * that Lilas is but the 
and brought the child from the refectory to me. I \ daughter of a Saxon yeoman ? He is a Saxon, and 
never rememt>er to have seen anything which made > that is in his favour ; but what if he bo a yeoman, he 
such an impression upon me as my first view of that < was honest, and is now a rigid devotee. We know 
dear child. She was tall and gracefully slim, Uke the J his child, whom, God knows, I love as if she wert 
slightest fawn, which, in its lightness, scarce impresses \ my own. We know that she is gentle and good, and 
the tender grass on which it rests. Her hair, which J is, in all things, all we could wish her, and will make 
was light and long, fell in a profusion of rich cluster- s our boy happy, for she will be faithful and affeo- 
ing ringlets adown her long neck, resting upon her \ tionate ; and so, dear Godreda, what say ye ? shall we 
small shoulders. She fixed ner large melancholy blue > not unite their hands as they are already united in 
eyes upon me with such an expression of sweetness, \ hearts ?' My kind wife smiled, and laid her hand 
that I instantly felt a sensation of gladness pass \ upon mine affectionately, and said I had anticipated 
through me, in having consented to adopt this beau- s her, and that the sweet children's happiness superseded 
tiful child. Her father noticed the admiration my \ every other consideration ; and so we betrothed them, 
countenance expressed, and said to me — I In the course of time my father died, and then she 

" ' Thou seest I have cause to be anxious for the \ was left to my sole care ; the time we had arranged 
wel&re of this tender child.' > that should see them wedded drew near, when a 

*' 'Indeed, thou hast,' I replied. ** I have never < Norman knight, who had a small estate in Lancaahire, 
witnessed such a thing of beauty.' \ paid a visit to the Abbot of St. Mary's, a near 

" * She bears so close a resemblance to her mother > relative. As well as I can conjecture, the Norman 
that every look she gives me rends my soul with I felt a desire to possess my estates ; and learning from 
agony, for it ever brings to my memory the bitterness > the abbot that I had a young and lovely female under 
of my loss. Take her. Sir Bichard, cherish her kindly, I my guardianship, to whom, when married, it was ex- 
for she has a gentle spirit, and a harsh look or word \ pected that I should give a large portion of my pro- 
pains her young heart terribly. You wiU bring her 5 perty, he had the insolence to ride over from the 
to see me at times, and my heart will gladden when I \ abb^, demand an interview, which was readily 
think that she wiU have a friend who will supply the > granted, and, upon the pretence of viewing the 
place of a parent when I am sleeping beneath these I castle, he gained admittance to our family circle. The 
cold stones.' " | sight of Lilas inflamed him, aud, I believe, my 

"'Twill be a father to her,' I exclaimed earnestly, j pleasant estates much more,, if I may judge by tho 
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terms in which he eulogised it ; he wound up his \ me the simi upon a mortgage. He expressed corn- 
praises hy making Lilas an ostentatious offer of his ? miseration at my situation ; he hlamed the cause of 
hand : it was, however, without hesitation, firmly s all this, his relative, the Norman ; and said my son 
hut respectfully declined ; he, nothing abashed, \ was justified in his conduct, and regretted I had not 
renewed the offer with insulting terms, presuming > used his influence at court when I appealed to Henry, 
upon some interest he held at court ; but this time < I have found since he was my most implacable foe 
he was peremptorily rejected, and an intimation given \ there. He offered to lend me the four hundred golden 
him that his presence was irksome, and would be \ merks upon the following terms : that I was to yield 
looked upon as an unwarrantable intrusion. He paid ^ him the revenues of my estates for the first year, and 
another visit ; he left the cestle in a towering rage, I he was to hold the estates in mortgage, which I was to 
vowing vengeance in homble terms. We laughed at | forfeit if I did not, upon the day twelvemonth, repay 
his threats, but soon learned they were not to be 5 him the four hundred merks, and the whole of my 
lightly treated. One morning a boy, the sou of a serf \ year's receipts. In a frantic moment I agreed, over- 
upon my estate, came in tremendous heat to tell us ? joyed to get the money anywhere, and now the day of 
that the Norman had carried off Lilas by force. He s payment falls upon a short time from tliis, and those 
said he encountered him and a squire about four miles | ten merks are all I have in the world towards the 
from the castle ; they had stopped in consequence of ^ sum." 

some disarrangement in the horse's gear, and had j " Will not the abbot grant you time !" enquired 
called upon him to assist them. He knew Lilas at I Eobin." 

once, and guessed something was vn'ong by seeing her s " Not an hour — not a minute," replied the knight, 
weeping bitterly, and wringing her hands in the I mournfully. " If every fraction of the money is not 
greatest anguish. He contrived to fix a pebble in the > paid to the time, the whole of my estates become his, 
ifore-foot of the horse which the Norman rode, and < and I, with my beloved wife, Herbert, and Lilas, will 
then nearly to sever the girth of the saddle without J be thrust forth from our once happy home to starve, 
being discovered. He then dashed ofi", pretending to I For myself I care not, but for those whom I have 
hear the note of a horn summoning him, and never \ loved and honoured, whose happiness was my chiefest 
stopped until he arrived at the castle. Herbert was s delight, they who have never until now known aught 
stunned by the intelligence : she had not been missed I of misery but by name, must now drain it to the 
— she frequently wandered about the grounds alone, \ dregs. I have sought help of all I thought could help 
while Herbert was engaged in exercising manly sports, J me ; I have prayed for it, I have begged of it of those 
and her absence was not therefore noticed. Herbert ? who once would have licked the dust from my feet, 
saddled his favourite steed, was astride, and off in I but they have turned from me, all — all ; even those 
pursuit in an incredibly short space of time. The acts ? whom I have befriended and benefitted have grown 
of the boy had been of good service ; the girth of the s cold as stone, and refused me assistance ; my doom 
saddle gave way, and when that was remedied the horse \ is fixed ; I am a beggar, and have no friend to help 
fell dead lame. The Norman swore tremendously, I me — no, not one." 

for their progress was miserably slow ; he gored the I The knight, as he uttered these last words, in a 
poor steed with his spurs imtil he reared, and nearly J tone quivering and instinct with misery, buried his 
threw both him and Lilas ; suddenly he heard the I face in his hands, and, the big tears came trickling 
furious clattering of a horse's feet behind him — he i through his fingers. Will Scarlet dashed the large 
turned and beheld my gallant boy flying along in pur- s drops from his cheeks, and Little John began to think 
suit ; the squire drew across the road to intercept his \ the sim had greater power than usual, or why did his 
progress ; but his arm, nerved by fury, was doubly > eyes water thus ? Robin Hood, after making several 
strong ; he clove the poor wretch at one blow to the \ essays to clear his throat, said» to Little John, in a 
saddle, and then dashed at the Norman, who dis- I husky voice — 

mounted and prepared to meet his attack. My noble i " Some wine — some wine, my throat* is parched.'* 
boy flung himself from his reeking steed and dashed \ He took a draught, and then resumed. ** By our 
at him. The contest was a short on© ; my boy slew I Lady, Sir Richard of the Lee, thy story is a sad one ; 
him, uid brought home the gentle Lilas in his arms, i it makes me almost as sorrowful as thee. Hast thou 
A short time afterwards the death of the Norman > no friend who would be security for the money ?" 
became known, also by whom he was slain, and a \ ** Not one," replied the knight, raising his head. 
party of soldiers were sent to capture my boy, and he I " It is hard for Saxons to find friends among the 
was to suffer death. I appealed to King Henry ; I i wealthy," 

used every means to save him I could ; I laid a friU \ " Nay ! we often meet a friend ; aye, and a true one, 
statement of the facts before him, and appealed to s when we least expect it," observed Robin, in a cheer- 
him to deal me — as equally a subject with the Nor- i ing voice. ** Such may be thy case." 
man — strict justice ; but such a nimiber of Normans > " No," returned Sir Richard, shaking his head sor- 
had been slain by Saxons, that he was resolved to \ rowfiilly, " I have no friends but the saints.'* 
make an example, and the only mitigation I could \ ** I am afraid, then," said Robin, with a smile, ** thy 
obtain was a free pardon for my son upon the consi- s friends are all of a sort. To my , thinking the saints 
deration of a payment by me of an enormous sum. t are but very so-so sort of friends. Were a man to 
G-lad to obtain my boy's life upon any terms, I con- I stick in a mirQ, I fancy he would have a very long 
sented to pay it. I soon sacked my coffers ; I called \ time to stay there if he waited until they helped him 
my tenants together ; I stated the case, and craved > out." 

their assistance, and it wrung my heart to see how i ^■.- " Had I but time, I can repay the money ; but have 
freely they brought out their little horde and placed \ no security to offer but a vow by the Holy Virgin." 
it at my disposal. I was still short of the siun by a s ** Then, for the love I bear the Holy Mother of 
considerable amount. I sold my plate, everything i Gt)d, our dear Lady, who has never deserted me in 
available, and when that was done I was four hundred > any strait, thou shalt have it; and if thou dost, sir 
golden merks short. The Abbot of St. Mary's, hear- < knight, but reverence, honour, and worship her as I 
ing of my emergency, came under the semblance of ? do, search the world through, I would wish no better 
friendship to me — Q-od help me ! I little thought what s security than thy simple vow." 
a bitter enemy he would prove — and offered to lend \ vv." And I will repay thee truly, as I do honour an^ 
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adore the blessed Yirgin, even with the same extent s Richard of the Lee, grasjMng Bobia Hood's hand 
as thou, so fail she me in mj hour of strait if I prore < with the greatest fervour and enthusiasm. Much as 
false." J I have heu*d of thee, Robin Hood, and I have heard 

** Enough! Lit do John, you know where the gold > much of thee, for I have dwelled from boyhood close 
is, fetch hither four hundred golden merks, forest I to the spot where all thy actions have transpired, I 
counting. You, Will Scarlet, accompany him, you will i have never heard enough to make me form the opinion 
there find my store of clothes, measure him out suits I of thee I shall ever entertain from this moment." 
of cloth " $ " Entertain what opinion you please, Sir Richard, 

" Hold !'* cried Sir Richard of the Lee, " what is \ but favour me by saying nought of it to me. Thou'rt 
all this — I do not comprehend, your bounty is " \ a Saxon, and, therefore, in accordance with the line 

'*Nay, interrupt me not ; ours is an agreement \ I have marked out for myself to pursue, hast a right 
ratified by Our Lady, and thou art a special mes- I to mine aid ; thou art distressed, and there also iMuat 
senger in her service ; wo must do thee all honour. \ thou a claim upon me. I am what men call an outlaw 
You must excuse me ; thy emei^ency has made thee \ and a robber — be it so — but I was made one from 
part with everything, and we would not have thee \ endeavouring to repay in full an unjust act ; if I take 
appear before tlio grasping abbot in this miserable i from the rich I do no more than the highest and 
plight ; therefore. Will, measure out three forest \ wealthiest in the land — not so bad, for I take not 
yards of each cloth, place now gear upon tlie grey \ from the poor, they do ; I give to the poor, which 
steed the Bishop of Hereford left beliind a twelve- | they do not ; I commit no uncalled-for violence ; I 
month since, and add anything else thy thoughtful- j sanction no act of bloodshed ; I love my country and 
ness may deem necessary. Away, and be as speedy | my countrymen, and hate the Norman race, for thegr 
as may be !" \ are usurpers here, and oppressors with their usurpa- 

Little John and Will needed no urging ; they were I tion. This is the main spring of my actions, and in 
soon at the haunt and fulfilling their tasks. \ my act to you to-day I do no more than I have done, 

"Here," cried Little John, "your hands are more | and shall continue to do." 
nimble than mine, WUl ; you count the money and I | " To me you liave acted nobly, generously, as a 
will measure the cloth j my bow will do for an ell I true friend j although I knew ye not until to-day, 
wand." s yet by your conduct have you done more for me than 

** Ho, ho !" laughed Will, " rather a long one, \ those who have for years called themselves my true 
though 1" \ friends, who turned coldly from me in my hour of 

•* Never mind, we must not consider that in this | need, that a stranger might afford that succour which 
case," returned Little John, proceeding to measure ; | their narrowness of heart denied. May Gk)d bless 
instead of counting the money. Will watched him for \ you, Robin, here and hereafter ! for you have made 
a short time, and then burst out into a hearty laugh, \ my heart glad, and those who are now at my 'oastle 
indulging in it till his eyes watered and his sides ached, j pining, will on my return offer up prayers with tear- 

"By the Holy Mother! by the might of the Holy j ful eyes for thy future welfare. At all times, in all 
Mary!" he cried, "but I should like thee to measure \ places, I shall be proud to boast of my friendship fw 
me out land. Why, man, thou art with a bow, which \ and with you, and devoutly I pray God the time will 
thou call'st an ell-wand, and which, at least, is one | come when you shall find my good feelings like unto 
and a half, measuring out yards, and skipping three \ yours, consist of deeds not words. Farewell, my true 
foot in every three yards. Ha! ha! ha! By St. S friend; this day twelvemonth I will be here." 
Peter ! you can afford to give good measure, for it \ " Farewell," replied Robin, shaking the proffered 
cost little, and is none of tliine." I liand warmly. " Should any circumstances ever oe- 

" Do thou be quiet and count the money. Will. \ casion me to ask thy aid, I will call upon thee for ii 
I know what Robin means by forest-measure, as well < without reserve." 

as thou shouMst to know what forest counting imports. \ " Should such a time arrive, my earnest desire to 
Were he here he would give better measure than I do." s grant it will outstrip your freedom in asking. Fare- 

The money was counted — the cloth measured — the \ well ; God keep you !" 
grey steed saddled — and everything which could be \ " The Holy Mother keep thee," returned Robin, 
of any present service to Sir Richard, was placed upon \ With a glowing heart, streaming eyes, and waving 
his back, and then they returned to the spot where | ^» hand, Richard of the Lee mounted upon the grey 
they had left Robin and the knight. Robin smiled 5 horse, and leading his own as a sumpter horse, loaded 
when he saw the profuse liberality which Little John \ ^^^^ Robin's gifts, he took his way down the long 
and Will had exercised, and his heart warmed towards I green glades, and was soon lost among the thiok^ 
them the more for the kindly feeling which prompted I spreading trees. 

it. Will placed the money in his hands ; it was in i " There goes a glad heart," said Little John, re- 
packages. \ placing his bonnet on his head, after having waved il 

"Here are one hundred golden merks in each \ *> Sir Richard departed; "you have made his heart 
package," he said. | right glad, I trow." 

Robin placed them in the knight's hands. s " I think and h^e so," ejaculated Robin, gazing 

" Here are five packages !" he exclaimed. \ after Sir Richard. 

" Tush, man !" answered Robin, " the water has \ " I ani sure so," cried Will Scarlet, rubbing hit 
not left thine eyes yet ; thy vision is imperfect : and { hands with great enjoyment, 
even were there five, we have our own method of j 
counting in this forest, whether we give or take. Put \ 
it in thy pouch, and say no more about it." 

" When shall my day of payment be ?" asked the 
knight. 

" This day twelvemonth, if it will suit thee," re- 
timaed Robin ; " 'an I Hve, and nought contrar 
happens, I will be beneath this oak tree ; and if thou 
eeekest me, here shalt thou find me." 

" And here will I be, if on earth I be," replied Sir 
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CHAFTEB II. 



** The oak, 
Expanding^ its immeasurable arms, 
Embraces the li^ht beech : the pyramids 
Of the tall cedar over-arching, frame 
Most solemn domes within ; and far below. 
Like cloads suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia floating; hang. 

Tremulous and pale. 

* * * * 

The woven leaves 
Make net-work of the dark blue lig^ht of day. 
And the night's noontide clearness, mutable 
As shapes in the weii^ clouds ; soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 
Fraji^rant with perfumed herbs and eyed with blooms 

Minute yet beautiful. 

* * * * 

Through the dell 
Silence and twilight here, twin sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades 
Like vaporous shapes half seen." 

Alastob— Shelley. 



** * Come, kill a venison then,' said Robin Hood, 

' Come, kill me a good fat deer -, 
The Bisbop of Hereford is to dine with me to-day. 

And he shall pay well for his cheer.' 

* * * * 

Robin Hood took the bishop by the hand. 

And caused the music to play ; 
He made the bishop dance in his boots. 

And glad he could so get away." 

Robin Hood Ballad. 



(BOUT a month or six weeks subsequent to 
the event just related, the speedy restoration 

to convalescence of both Marian and Maude 

enabled them to remove, upon a visit, to Bamsdale 
Hall, until they should be strong enough to resume 
their previous mode of life by returning to dwell in 
the green wood. Robin Hood, who wished always to 
be -as near his beloved Marian as circumstances would 
permit, took a portion of his band with him, and with 
some little labour soon made a haunt in Bamsdale 
wood, almost as comfortable as the one he had left 
be^nd him in Sherwood. Will Scarlet vowed it was 
quite — at least, what it wanted in actual comfort was 
made up by its pleasant and convenient proximity to 
Bamsdale Hall, where stayed his dear little wife. 
There were also two other persons who were glad of 
the change, influenced by reasons similar to those 
affecting Kobin and Will ; these persons were Little 
John and Much Cockle, the miller's son (who, by-the- 
bye, upon all occasions preferred dropping his sur- 
name, and being called by his nickname of Much, his 
Christian name being really Midge). These two 
worthies, as we have said, had also their private 
reasons for receiving a satisfaction at the change, and 
were not long in exhibiting proofs to that effect. It 
somehow occurred frequently, after the change had 
been made, that when Little John's services were 
required by Rohm Hood, he was missing j and when 
Much was called to seek him out, it was discovered 
that he also was absent. This occurred frequently 
enough to induce Robin to inquire the cause, and it 
appeared that Winifred Gamwell possessed a very 
great desire to ramble through the wood. Now, as 
she was naturally of a very timid disposition, she was 
afraid to wander alone, and she had therefore taken 
the opportunity of her cousin, Little John, being at 
hand, to accept his services in showing her the beau- 
ties of Bamsdale wood. Her sister Barbara, also 
possessing a curiosity great as her own, possessing 
also the same timidity of character, availed herself of 
the escort to gratify her desire to see" all the pretty 
recesses in the old forest ; but Little John, thinking 
with great wisdom and most commendable prudence. 



that one female was quite enough at a time to take 
charge of, very gladly accepted of the kind , and dis^ 
interested offer which Much made, to take Barbara 
off his hands, and show her whatever was worthy of 
sight in the long, green glades, in the alleys, coverts, 
and recesses, the curiously twisted trunks and gnarled 
arms of the enormous oaks, the tall, slim, graceful 
stems and branches of the beech, the widely spreading 
elm, the dark larch, and tall pine, the wild but many- 
hued plants and flowers and grasses, which adorned 
and^ studded the extensive forest of Bamsdale ; — all 
these he proffered to show her, and to point out the 
different birds who woke up the sweet echoes of the 
wood ever and anon with their 

" Profuse strains of unpremeditated art," 

and to exhibit proofs of his skill vdth the bow, and 
perhaps with his tongue — but that he said nothing 
about, whatever he might have purposed. His offer 
was cheerfully taken, and produced the highest satis- 
faction in all the parties concerned. Among the 
trees, through the shadowy places and secluded spots, 
they wandered ; but by some strange forgetfulness, 
there was Httle said about the forest things ; they 
found quite enough to talk about without referring to 
them, and by some still stranger fataHty, they always 
by accident took different paths, and never met again 
until they were n^ar the Hall. They would laugh 
when they joined company, and each accuse the other 
of separating purposely, and each stoutly denied the 
impeachment ; and when they returned home, there 
were plenty of questions asked them whether they 
had enjoyed their walk, and a speculation that they 
must have done so imder the circumstances, and aU 
pleasant things said which might raise a smile, un- 
allied to any pain, albeit there were many blushes 
accompanying their smiles. 

One evening — a clear, cahn, warm evening, a little 
party left Bamsdale Hall for a quiet walk : the party 
consisted of Marian and Maude, who were venturing, 
for the first time since their interesting illness, to 
wander in the evening air, leaning upon the arms of 
their respective husbands ; Winifred and Barbara 
Gamwell, and, of course. Little John and Much. 
They had strolled some distance, indulging in pleasant 
converse, when Marian observed — 

" There is something in the look of the tall trees, 
the green leaves, and the fragrant scent of the sweet 
flowers, which is borne by ttie soft wind playing on 
my face, that makes me long to be again dwelling in 
the midst of them.** 

** Is it such very pleasant living, this passing your 
days in a forest ?" inquired Barbara. 

" You may judge of it by my desire to return to it," 
replied Marian. 

" I should think it must be very pleasant too, for 
if Sherwood surpasses this wood, as Much says it 
does, it must be very delightful indeed, and very well 
worth Uving in." 

" And you think this wood very pleasant ?" asked 
Robin, affecting an air of casual inquiry. 

"Oh, very much so indeed," cried Barbara, eagerly. 
" There are some beautiful spots in it." 

"Which do you think the most beautiful?" he 
inquired. 

" Oh ! I hardly know ; there are so piany charaaing 
places. But there is one place which I saw, that I 
think surpasses all the rest, and I am sure that there 
is nothing in Sherwood that can excel it." 

" Ay ?'* said Robin, pretending surprise • " that 
must be a pretty place, indeed, for I can assure you 
tliat Sherwood abounds in dells and glades of surpas- 
sing beauty." 
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" Oh, yee ! I have no doubt of it, bat nothing \ blossom or aught beside in their tender grasp ; and 
better than this, I know ; it is a kind of small dell, \ after a short, but a thought-thronging silence, a few 
formed by sloping ground on all sides, the topmost \ words funt and low, and yet rich in tone, were 
rises being studd^ with trees of all descriptions, 5 breathed by the youth, and if the maiden raised her 
making a yariety of shades of green, perfectly marvel- \ eyes to answer m a monosyllable, and drop them 
lous ; and the grass which covers the ground is so > again^and then, whether the youth forced bis hand 
beautifully even, that it looks like a large green mantle \ out timidly and fearfully to take the maiden's, and 
spread all over, without a wrinkle on its surfeoe ; and \ whether the instant he touched the tip of her fingers, 
then there is such a quantity of flowers all among the 5 he did not feel a thrill, like an electrical shock, rush 
trees, and down by the banks of a little stream which i up his arm, and take possession of his elbow, while a 
runs through the oottom of the dell, that it is enough > sensation of pleasing pain pervaded his heart, 
to enchant any one ; and such a quietness is there, < his chest, and throat, and whether there was not a 
broken only by the melody of the birds, the rustling I surprise, greater thui this sensation, to find the 
of the leaves, or the rippling of that little clear cool s fingers not withdrawn ; when this endearing little fact 
sparkling strip of water, as it gushes out from a bed \ was discovered — as like lightning it would be — 
of flowers, and winds its way to other places. I \ whether ho did not grow bolder, and obtained the 
never was in such a beautiful place before, and never i whole of the small hand in his own, and feel the 
passed such delightful moments as I did in that I pressure which he gave returned as slightly as the 
sweet place.** I impression the footstep of a butterfly makes upon the 

'* Why, Barbara, where is this ? I never saw it," \ thm leaf of a delicate blossom, — ^yet it was a pressure^ 
exclaimed Winifred, innocently. I slight as was its nature, and sufficient to tell the 

** Oh, oh !" cried Robin, quickly, " were you not \ youth, whose heart was beating audibly, that his 
together ?'* > presumption was not ofibnsive ; and then, possibly, 

"No," said Winifred, "not then — that is, we < you may remember, whether that youth, holding the 
missed each other — we always — that is, very often — \ maiden s right hand in his, insinuated his left round 
sometimes, I mean, we used in the crooked paths s the slim waist, so invitingly near, and so conveniently 
to get separated by accident ; it was quite by accident, \ situated for a resting-place, and whether she noticed 
I can assure you." > the act more than by feeling a quicker but more 

" To be sure it was — no one doubts it, therefore \ pleasant pulsation, and a strange determined obstinate 
neither you nor Barbara need blush to that scarlet I tendency in her right shoulder to find a leaning-plaje, 
extent," said Robin, laughing to see the sudden s and none being near but his beating bosom, how she 
confusion into which the two sisters were thrown, \ found that better than none at all ; and how all these 
" You see, neither Little John nor Much are blushing, > little things again produced a quivering silence, which at 
therefore why should you P What do you sav, | last was broken by a few sighs from hearts over- 
Much — you separated quite by accident, of course ?'^ > flowing with deep joy, and then came there not a 

" Oh, yes," replied Much ; " and finding Barbara i quantity of impassioned but low-toned words from the 
was pleased with quiet and pleasant spots, I led her \ youth, informing the maiden that the vdde earth held 
to the little dell she speaks of; I discovered it in s nothing which'by any comparison could ever be onefi:^- 
huntinff down a deer which I had struck with an < tion so dear to him as was she; that he would very much 
arrow." > rather be the victim of the most dismal fete than lose her 

" You must have pointed out its delights very < love ; that, in fact, he said everything he could say, and 
clearly, or Barbara, unoccupied by other thoughts, ? much more than he was conscious of saying — and the 
must have had a quick eye for its numerous beauties, s maiden believed him, telling him so by dropping her 
to enable her to give me such a glowing description \ head upon his shoulder, and weeping as if some dire 
of its charms. Pray, Barbara, was there not some- > calamity had occurred, or her heart was fit to break ; 
thing more charming still — something which you < and when all this had subsided, they perhaps left the 
have left untold ?" \ little dell, and perhaps the maiden might meet vdth 

" Something more charming still !" echoed Barbara, s her sister by accident^ and she might have been simi- 
quite aware of Robin's meaning, but assuming perfect | larly engaged — there is no knowing — and then they 
unconsciousness ; " what do you mean ?" $ might get safe home after all, and if a hint relative to 

" Do you not think so. Much, eh ? Was there not < what had transpired might be dropped, they might 
something more channing still in this pretty spot, > express the greatest surprise, and wonder what it 
which Barbara has left undescribed T" asked Robin, \ could mean. Fray can you teU me, Barbara, whether 
bending a look upon Much which made him turn his \ two young persons ever did this P" 
eyes every way to avoid meeting it. I " It is an impertinent question, dear Barbara," said 

" Barbara was there," replied he, working his < Marian, " and were I you, I would not answer it." 
fingers about and essaying a smile, which was rather > " Perhaps you will do as much. Much," laughed 
a failure. s Robin, " or have you done as much ?" 

" So she told me,'* returned Robin, " with many \ You ask strange questions," replied Much, with an 
thanks for your information ; but perhaps you can s embarrassed air, and attributing something of the 
tell roe whether two young persons, a youth and i powers of a conjuror to Robin, in describing so 
maiden, ever sought this place, no mortal near, save I accurately a scene which had really occurred between 
themselves, and whether, when they had talked of the < him and Barbara, and for the moment his mind mis- 
green-leaved trees, of the fair gentle flowers, of the | gave him that she had told it perhaps to Marian, and 
little piece of murmuring water, of the birds, of the \ the latter to Robin ; he looked at Barbara, but her 
skies, and whatever else which could give quiet joy \ face was of such a brilliant red, that he at once dropped 
to gaze upon, they seated themselves upon the grass > the surmise, and ftom, something of an angry 
by that same little stream, and then, whether the | expression which the young damsel tinctured a glance 
youth looked into the soft eyes of the maiden, until \ she favoured him with, the thought struck him she 
her lids gradually covered them, and her looks were s might imagine he had told Robin. This thought 
turned upon the little flower he had given her, which \ perplexed him, and added to his embarrasment, from 
she was busily engaged in destroying, without being > which he was not at all relieved, upon hearing Will 
conscious that her long, trembling fingers held a I Scarlet exclaim — 
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yoxa red fitoe. Eh, Maude— don*t yon think > and if I had known then how yov wbnld hlkT« treated 
80 P" I me after marriage — ** 

" I should like to pull your red hair well, Master \ " Well P** said Barbara, eagerly. 
Will," said Barbara, in somewhat of a vexed tone. I " I should have got married much Booner, dear 

" And so you might, Barby, if it was on any one \ Barby," she concluded, 
else's head, but while it is on mine I have an objec- ? " There, Barbara, I hope you got what you wished," 
tion," returned Will, with a laugh. I said Bobin ; " and after that I think you had better 

•* And so you will not tell me," said Kobin, " whe- i acknowledge you love Much very much, and Much 
ther you know of two persons who have acted as I > will do the same." 
have described ?" \ " Aye, that he will !" said Much, suddenly burst- 

*' If you have any desire to know, I will try and J ing forth in a fit of enthusiasm ; " I love this little 
find out for you," offered Little John, innocently { \ girl with all my heart and soul, and more than that. 

Her eyes are to me as the start on a dark night are to 



'* only I cannot understand what can be your motive." 
*'You must not do any such thing," whispered 
Winifred, pulling his arm. 



(( 



^owever, Mariandenied that ih4lW0uld,and theques- 
lion was left open, but Burbara, |a (^ timid voice, said — 

** I believe that Hueh does — does love me ; and 
X ftTU verr much obliaed to him for the kind things 
he has Baid of zne^ eoa oan only say in return thatfC — " 

" Loye him ()wt« M mochi most likely more, than 
he doai you," intermpM Will, speaking rapidly. 
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foresters when they see them over the tree tops after 

having lost their^way, and nothing but those bright 

Perhaps it was you and some young lady P" eried ) worlds to guide them ; her voice is sweeter to me 

Will Scarlet, with a loud laugh. ] than the music of all the birds in every forest in the 

"Oh, no," replied Little John, "that is not very I world together. I would sooner be in her gentle 
likely. In truth, while Bobp spoke, I laughed to \ company than in the merriest meeting I ever saw on 
myself, and thought it was not possible for any two \ May-day, or in the green wood. I would rather have 
persons to act so— I won*t exactly say — foolislily — " s a kmd word or a loving look from her, than the best 

" No, you had better not," said Maude, with a smilo. \ yew bow or oaken or crab-tree staff ever made ; to be 

"No, not perhaps foolishly, but oddly," concluded I with herispleasanter than to be anywhere — ah! even 
Little John, quite satisfied he had taken the proper \ heaven, if she were not there too. I do love her, body 
view of the case. \ and soul, heart and hand : and rather than do any- 

" Ah !" cried Will, " you know nothing about it, I I thing to pain or harm her, I*d walk to the Sheriff of 
can see. Holy Mother f why, when I was abroad, \ Nottingham and ask him to hang me, or embrace a 
separated from home and Maude, many a night have I bishop, destroy myself, or do anything that I have a 
I stretched myself upon the wet ground, and dreamed \ horror of. I love the dear little girl, bless her ! and 
that I was seated with her in some green, shady, > hope to show her by my conduct &at I do truly love 
leafy place, just as Bobin described, and said and acted \ and honour her, the Holy Mother be my witness !" 
exactly like what Bobin told yon. Oh ! I have, and \ concluded Much, dashing a tear ^m his eyelid, which 
BO have you. Havc'nt you, Maude P Ah, I'd wager I his enthusiasm had brought there, 
my right hand you have, though you sliake your head | " Hurrah ! honestly and nobly said. Much," cried 
as much as to say no. Ah, Little John, you know s Will, and then turning to Barbara, who was convul- 
nothing about it, not a bit ; but how shoiild you ?" \ sively twisting her fingers, and looking tremblingly at 

" How should I ?" echoed Little John, interroga- I Much, said — " Why don't you rui^ into his arms, 
tively. i Barby P By the Mass, if I was a young lass, and a 

" Yes,** returned WilL " How should you ? you | handsome smart fellow said as much of me before 
never were in love I" \ my face, or behind my back, why Td jump into 

" I beg your pardon," returned the literal Little \ his arms and hug him round the neck till I nearly 
John, " I have, for a — I don't know how many years, s choked hiw. Wouldn't you, Maude P to be sure you 
and am now as much as ever I was in my life." i would I" 

"Oh, ha! ha! ha!" shouted Will. "Capital, "Oh, but I don't know that I should," observed 
capital — little John in love— ha ! ha ! ha !'* < Maude, quickly. 

" And why not Little Jolm in love ?** exclaimed > " Oh yes you would — I know I should, and if I 
he, good natnredly. " I hope there's no harm, or ^ would I know you would. Barby's foolish ; she'll 
nothing out of nature, in my being in love?" i most likely never have such another chance." 

" Oh no,** replied Will, still laughing heartily, "oh 5 "I am of Will's opinion," exclaimed Bobin, with 
no, I am glad to hea? it, I like every one to be in love ; \ rather a wicked smile } " Marian would do it, and I 
but St. Paul I who is the lady ? I should like to \ don^t see why Barbara should noti" 
know that.'* 

"Why, who shonld it be, but Winifred, your 
sister. I'ye loved her ever since she has been a child, 
and I am sure as much as you do Maude, or ICuch 
Barbara, if he'd own it." 

There was a general laugh ftt thli, and every body 
congratulated Winifred. She bote the bantir yfl«f 

well, and laughed as merrily at Little John's opmi \ Why what a'wh^ you'take to say so— it never took 
confession as the rest ; and when it had subsided, the \ me any time to tell Maude I was in love with her ; 
attack upon Much was renewed. \ did it, Maude ?' 

" Aha !" cried Eobin, " you see. Much, truth will ? " Most decidedly not." 
show itself sooner or later. I was pretty near right s " To be sure not : very well, then why don't you 
in my description of the little scene in the dell, eh :*" \ both embrace ? Take her, Much ; there, Barbara, 

" Who told you about it ? How did you come to s you will find Much make a good husband, for he is a 
know anything about it ? Some one must have told i honest good Saxon, and as true as steel ; and you, 
you, or you could not have entered into so minute a > Much, will find my little sister Barby as dear a Uttle 
description." I creature as I find Maude, bless her little heart; 

" No one told me anything about it — it was a \ though she is my sister, yet I will say a better hearted 
shrewd guess," said Robin j "and, with respect to the s little lass, a kinder or more affectionate soul, never 
^thfiilne^B of my account, -the truth is, I wa^ inveigled 3 lived, iii all the world, than she.'* - '^ v ' 

into a scene of that sort once myself by Marian." > " I believe it ; J know it ; X am sure of it l'* Orled 

5* I inveigle you l** said Marian $ ** it wee the reverse : j Much, in another fit of enthusiasm, following Witt^s 
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adyice^ and catching Barbara in his arms, clasped her s sun was contending with the fire which should hare 
warmly and earnestly to his heart. < the strongest power in roasting the buck and deer, 

Their walk that ereniiig extended not much further, > Robin observed the bishop and lus retinae advancing, 
and the return to Bamsdale Hall was no jot less \ Immediately he perceived their approach, he ex- 
pleasant than their departure from it had been an J claimed — 

hour or so before, and when they were all assembled s " Here comes the prize. G-ood master bishop, I 
in the Hall, the old people were made acquainted ^ thank you for your company, and if I do not to-daj 
with their daughters' choice by both Little John and I astonish you more, or as much, as I did in Linton 
Much, requesting them to bestow their hands upon < Abbey, why I'll turn bishop myself ! Now, my merrie 
them. Will Scarlet smoothed the way for them by I men, pace round the venison, and be busily basting as 
telling his father the whole affair, and doing his best $ his lordship advances. My life on't, so soon as his 
to prove to him that it was the very best thing that J nose finds out our occupation, we shall have him hera 
oould have happened. So hearty and earnest was he \ full trot." 

in his efforts to do this, that he left Little John and I The men did as Bobin had commanded, and it 
Much little to say, and took the words out of his J seemed as if Robin had prognosticated correctly ; for 
&ther's mouth, in giving a free consent to any ^ no sooner did Jihe bishop come within nose-shot, than 
arirangement which would add to his children's hap- ^ he pricked his steed into a gallop, andj closely fol- 
piness. The consent of the parents accompauied the 5 lowed by his retainers, quickly reached the spot where 
willing consent of the girls, and a day being fixed for \ Robin and his men were employed, and continued 
the wedding, they retired to rest that night with ^ their employment without scarce noticing him or his 
light hearts and gleeful thoughts. I followers. 

In the morning Robin Hood, Little John, Will ^ "Why, what is all this? what is the matter?" 
Soarlet, and Much, were again in the glades of Barns- s cried the bishop to Robin, who honoured the ecdc^ 
dale Wood, surrounded by a hundred merrie men. i siastic with a stare, but speaking not, continued his 
While they were enjoying their morning's repast, one I employment in the most industrious manner. 
of the merrie men came to Robin Hood and said — I " Do you hear me, knave ? " roared the bishop, en- 

" Noble master, I have good news for you and all ^ raged at the indifference with which he was regarded* 
ns merrie men." J " Dost thou hear me, base serf? What is the meaning 

"Well, GJeorge«a-Green, let us have thy news, in J of this roasting? For whom is this ado ?" 
order that we may be as glad as thou lookest," an- ^ "A nan!'* uttered Robin, staring at the bishop with 
swered Robin. \ an expression of the most exquisite vacancy. 

" I have learned that the Bishop of Hereford comes > " Fool !" cried the bishop, hotly, "for whom have 
this way with twenty followers to-day," said he. \ you killed the king's deer ?'* 

"Aha! this is merry news," replied Robin, with? "For whom? why for ourselves, to be sure," re* 
glee. "At what time dost thou expect him ?" > turned Robin, with a laugh. 

"When the sun is upon the turn, if he comes at i "For yourselves, fool! what mean you? it cannot 
all," repUed Q-eorge-a- Green. \ be that you are cooking tliis profusion of meat for 

" How got you your information ? '* interrogated ^ yourselves only !" 
Bobin. ^ " Oh, yes, it is though !" 

" One of the merrie men has just, within an hour > " Why, what are ye ? to whose estate do ye 
or 80, returned from a visit he has been paying some i belong ?" 

relatives in Derbyshire : he passed through Sheffield, > " We are simple shepherds ; we keep sheep all the 
on his way hither — there he learnt the Bishop was i year, and to day we had a mind to make merry, to be 
about to visit the Abbot of St. Mary's, and he posted \ joyful and happy j so we resolved to begin by eating* 
hither with the news, knowing how welcome it would I some of the king's fattest deer. Now, that's the 
bo." Uruth. r' ♦ 

" And right welcome it is : we will proceed to act J " Indeed ! By whose permission have you slain 
upon it," cried Robin. " Will Scarlet, do you take a i the deer ? " 
imrty of twenty men, and watch the path which passes > " Anan ?'* 

eiose by your father's hall ; do you. Little John, take I " Ass ! Who gave you leave to kill the deer ?" 
the northern way with a like number of merrie men ; < " Oh ! who gave us leave ? Nobody but our own 
you, Much, take the eastern with twenty, and I will ? will." 

take the high road. We must not let my lord bishop i " And you expect to eat a part of what you are now 
escape. We must feast him handsomely, as becomes ? cooking ?" 

his station, and he will pay accordingly. Oeorge-a- s "Of a surety. Perhaps you'd like to take a mouth<* 
Greeu, single out a sturdy buck and a fine fat deer i ful with us ?" 

for my lord the bishop's dainty eating, and see tliat it > "You will find yourselves wofully mistaken, my fine 
is done quickly." I fellows ; the king shall know how his deer is slaugh* 

.Little John, Will Scarlet, and Much gathered thieir > tered — he shall know of your doings, my jolly shep- 
sixty men, and each departed with his complement to s herds, never fear. I suppose you know it is death to 
the route assigned him. They had not long been \ kill ven*son without the especial leave and licence of 
gone, when, according to Robin's directions, George- > the king ; because, if you do not, you shall be taught : 
ft-Green, with the assistance of four or six of the men, < so prepare at once to come with me to a prison, and 
carried the buck and deer they had slain to a spot I from thence to a gibbet." 
Bobin had desired them to bring it ; and then, getting I "A gibbet !** 

some shepherds' frocks— for the band kept in their I "Ay! a gallows fifty feet high at least." 
store all sorts of disguises—Robin attired himself in j " But I don't feel disposed to go." 
one, and dressed six of his men in the remainder. I " I have no doubt you do not ; but you and yottf 
Poles were erected from which to suspend the spitted 5 tribe shall go, whether you feel disposed or no ; and 
buck and deer, a fire was kindled under each, the \ we shall see, then, whether you will be so ready to 
wooden spit was set revolving, and they awaited by \ grin as you are now. Come, idiots, cease your work, 
the wayAside the bishop's coming. j and haste with me, for I have little tune to waste in 

. 4hoiit ijfka time the informer had stated, when the? idle talkmg with thee or such as thee." . ^ 

^* " »' — ■ ■ ■ "^ ■ ^1 ■■ ■ ■ 4 ■ ■ ■ la ■ ■ a ■— I a a . »-■ ** » «^ .—..**» . ^^^^ . . ■ . • . - 
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*' Pardon, mighty bishop, pardon if we have done s for pardon ?*' said Bobin, addressing him with astern 
wrong it is from ignorance : we will honestly confess \ look, 
this, if yon will but pardon us." > *' Thou would'st not raise thy hand impiously 

" Oh, ho! you change your senseless grinning now, < against a serrant of the holy church!" said the bishop, 
do ye ? I thought as much. Pardon you, eh ? Kot > with a vast amount of fear that he would, 
if I can help it. You shall before the king, and we i " Not a true servant, I would not, assuredly ; but 
shall see if he'll pardon you.** \ thou art not one, and I shall have therefore no com- 

'* We have wives and children, lord bishop ; you 5 punction in quickly disposing of thee. Thou remem- 
will be merciful to us for their sakes ; you will spare < berest me, my lord bishop ? in fact, I am sure thou 
and pardon us !'* I dost, by the efforts thou hast made with the king to 

" Will I ? Wives and children ! How dare such ^ cause my capture and those who live with me. Ixx>k 
wretches as you have wives and children ? Talk to ^ in my face, lord bishop — thou knowest me ?" 
me of your wives and children to mitigate my wrath, s ** I do ! I do !" groaned the bishop. " Thou*rt 
too ! Infamous hussies are they, I dare swear ; and \ Bobin Hood ! If I had dreamed thou hadst been in 
thy offsprings imps of wickedness and sin, only wfcit- > my path, I would have — I would have — ** 
ing to attain thy age to be more infamous than thou \ " Well, sir bishop, what would you have done ?*' 
art. Pardon thee! By the inflexible Thomas d,Becket, > "Increased the number of my retinue to treble the 
what is there in my looks that should make thee i amount of thy followers, and slain thee," meant the 
think I would be merciful to thee ?" \ bishop, but said, " I would have gone some other way." 

** Nothing, I acknowledge, my lord bishop. You $ " It would have availed you nought," replied 
look the hard-hearted, flinty-souled, unforgiving old < Bobin ; " we knew of your approach, and every route 
villain you are. But it is not to you I appeal, it is > was guarded. Come, my lord bishop, you refused me 
to your habiliments — your office ; it does not become \ and my companions mercy, would have slain us like 
your cloth, your position, as the shepherd over us \ dogs ; prepare for a forester's retaliation. Little 
sheep, to take so many Uves to satisfy a paltry effort . John, what shall we do with him ?" 
of consequence, or feeling of un-Christian wrath. l\ **1 would not be too hard with him for the sake of 
know your rocky nature, my Lord Bishop — I am well j the habit he wears," replied Little John, quietly, 
acquainted with your iron, unrelenting, savage dispo- ^ *'No — no, good forester, you coimsel well; reman- 
sition, therefore I did not appeal to you, but to the ^ her the sacrilege, Robin Hood, which you commit in 
charity which thy order is supposed to dispense." < attacking or harming a minister of the Holy Word," 

" Now, the holy Job grant me patience ! you auda- ; interrupted the bishop in a tone of anxious appeal, 
cious rebel, sacrilegious wretch, vile caitiff ! darest thou ^ "No," continued Little John, "I'd not torture 
rail at me, the Lord's anointed and sanctified servant ? s him, but cut off his head at a blow, and let me have 
Thou shalt swing high for this insolence, without a ? the pleasure of digging his grave." 
hope of redemption — thou slialt, churl ! Seize him i " What !" faintly articulated the bishop, aghast at 
and his fellows !" roared the bishop to his followers ; > the advice. 
If they offer to resist, cut them down without mercy !" I " Cut off thy head," said Bobin, enjoying the fright 

" You had better recall your words, my lord bishop, ? and horror which the bishop's countenance expressed, 
and stop with me to dine." I " He counsels well, my lord bishop ; come, prepare." 

"No words 1" shouted the bishop, in a frantic rage, i " Pardon— pardon, I implore thee — spare my life, I 
" seize them, or hew them down !" ^ entreat, I beg of you, I am not prepared to die : it will 

" Keep off!" cried Bobin, in a voice of thunder, as s take a very long time for me to prepare ; and you 
the men hastily approached to obey the bishop's | know, according to the dictates of our holy religion, 
orders. "Keep off"! I charge ye, as you value your I it is wicked for us to die unprepared," ejaculated the 
own lives. Bishop, beware ! Draw off your men, or < bishop, clasping his hands in an agony of earnest 
by'r Lady ! you shall repent it an' you do not." ? entreaty. 

" Down with the base slaves !" bellowed the bishop, s " Oh, ho ! you change your arrogant tone now, do 
at the top of his voice, in a state of the most un- ^ ye ? I thought as much — pardon you, eh ? Not if I 
Christian-like wrath. " Down with them ! slay, and I can help it. You shall before your Maker, and see if 
spare not!" < he will pardon you," exclaimed Bobin, closely paio- 

The bishop's men rushed at Bobin and his merrie > dying the language the bishop had used to him previ- 
men to put their ford's wishes into execution, but the I ously. " Little John, see that everything is duly 
merrie men forming themselves into a Uttle circle, \ prepared ; we will at once to the trysting tree," he 
their backs to each other, and with crooks for wea- 5 continued, addressing his worthy foUower, who 
pons, presented every way a formidable Uttle front, < nodded his head in acquiescence. " Now, my lord 
not easily broken ; while Bobin placed his back > bishop, thy hand," he concluded, turning to the fosp- 
agaiust a tree, and dealt the first man who made at ! stricken churchman, " we will on to the judgmeoQit 
him such a blow with his crook, that he struck him \ seat." 

nearly senseless to the ground. He then drew his s " Have mercy !" cried the bishop, " I cannot die— 
bugle and blew three loud blasts ; in an instant there i I vow, if you will spare me this once, I will never, in 
was six and thirty merrie men appeared from the > any way, seek to molest thee or thy followers again.'* 
the coverts and thickets around, where they had been \ " We will to the trysting tree, and there decide," 
disposed ere the bishop's approach $ and a few \ observed Bobin, with the most imperturbable gravity. 
minutes scarce elapsed ere Little John, Will Scarlet, I " On the side of mercy and (jiarity, I hope and 
and Much, appeared with the merrie men under their ^ trust," suggested the bishop. 

command. The aspect of affairs was not more sud- ^ " We shsdl see," quietly remarked our hero, almost 
denly than wondenuUy changed; the bishop's men < dragging the reluctant bishop in the direction he 
were speedily disarmed, and he himself placed in the I wished. 

situation of a prisoner ; his mind misgave him upon s When they had reached the tree, Bobin made bj m 
seeing the merrie men clothed in Lincoln green, and \ sit down by his side upon the roots, and under the 
Bobin, doffing his shepherd's cloak, appear in a scarlet I widely spreading branches of an extensive oak, which 
tunic. < was situated in the centre of a wide glade, and sur* 

"Now, my lord bishop, whose turn is it now to sue ^ rounded, at some distance from it, by every variety. of 
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tall forest trees, which threw their long shadows 
across it, accompanied hj long strips of sunlight, 
which forced their waj through openings here and 
there, making the grass look like yelvet emhroidered 
with golden figures of £inciful forms; the deep shades 
of the trees presented an appearance of calm quiet, 
while the gushing melodj of an unseen stream, which 
wound near the spot, gave an air of refreshing cool- 
ness almost delicious. The hishop was in no frame to 
admire the scene, however heautiful it might have 
been ; his fears for the safety of his life preponderated 
over every other sensation, and he watched every turn 
of Bobin's countenance with a persevering scrutiny, 
which nearly overpowered all the latter's efibrts to 
look serious ; motioning to one of the men attending, 
he bade him bring some water. 

" You will like to wash the dust from your eyes," 
he observed to the bishop, " in order that you may 
see my decision more clearly ?" 

** Anything you please," said the bishop, fawningly. 

" And I suppose can make a good dinner previous 
to the adjudication ?" 

" Whatever you think best," ejaculated the bishop. 

" You shall have your dessert, and desert after it." 

" As you desire." 

" You are very courteous and considerate, my Lord 
Bishop of Hereford." 

** You are pleased to flatter me," returned the eccle- 
siastic, hazarding a smile of a very doubtful expres- 
sion. 

" I am glad you think so ; but I must tell you I am 
not much used to do it, and particularly to members 
of your order. However, we will settle that question 
after we have satisfied our appetites — here comes our 
dinner." 

The bishop, glad of anything which prolonged the 
time ere Kobin came to a decbion to inflict a punish- 
ment upon him, was pleased to observe the ground 
■oon spread with eatables of a most tempting nature 
to a hungry stomach. Now, he had eaten but slightly 
that morning, and the sight of the venison, cooked in 
various ways, accompanied by auxiliary esculents, 
made his mouth water rarely. The smell was very i 
savoury, and the appearance very beautiful to behold, 
and soon a craving appetite got the better of his 
apprehensions. He Ucked his chops and smacked his 
lips, anticipating his dinner with the fondest expec- 
ti^ons ; and when, after having performed his ablu- 
tions, he sat down to the dinner by Eobin's desire, 
he quickly made the venison pasties, coUops, &c., 
disappear, exhibiting the greatest relish for his repast. 
The rood was washed down with bumpers of ale, old 
and strong ; after that with good wine. The bishop 
was plied, by Kobin, with cup after cup, and by the 
tame fruit was being swallowed to settle the meat., the 
biBhop began to grow extremely jovial. He vowed 
that Bobin was a fine fellow — a rare choice blade, and 
that it was monstrous pleasant to have a good meal 
and a stiff cup of wine in the green wood. The 
quantity of wine he had swallowed soon placed his 
&ars of death in a state of bUssful oblivion, and, the 
fiunes mounting to his head, he became uncommonly 
jolly. 

** Why, my roaring blade, my sturdy roisterer, you 
keep good wine here — very good : it makes me warm 
all over, particularly my face !" he shouted. There 
was much truth in what he stated of the wine's 
effiscts upon him ; his face waxed very flush, and his 
forehead and nose had assumed a very high state of 
crimson polish. 

** Those who dine with me never quarrel with what 
J give themj if ever we quarrel, it is when the reverse 
ip about to take place/* observed Bobin, significantly. 



** Very true," replied the bishop, not understanding 
a word. " It's — a hie — as you say. More wine- 
hie ! it runs through all my veins like fire. Ha | ha \ 
ha ! — you're merrie people here l" 

" Yes, we are called the merrie men." 

" Eh ? ah ! oh yes, to be sure — hie — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
what a many of you there are, and how they keep 
jumping about I" 

At the moment Bobin turned his head towards his 
men, impressed with an idea that it was as the bishop 
had stated ; but he quickly ascertained that it was 
the optics of the reverend father which were dancing, 
and not his men, who, few in number, the rest being 
with the bishop's retainers at dinner, were most of them 
in reclining attitudes. He laughed and exclaimed, — 

" They are nimble at the sport. You don't drink. 
They dance well, eh, lord bishop ?" 

" That do they — wass heiL Oh ! this wine is rare 
stuff. Hoy, fellow, fill my cup again !" he cried to old 
Lincoln, who still followed Bobin with the same 
affectionate devotion he had when he was a child. 
He was old, turned of seventy, and, though his head 
was whitened by time, his eye was still bright, he still 
bore himself erect, and walked with a firm step. He 
approached and obeyed the bishop's desire, and, while 
he did so, the eye of the churchman, who was waxing 
exceedingly drunk, lighted on him, and he laughed 
inwardly in a convulsive manner for a short time. 
When he recovered his breath he exclaimed, — 

*' Why, forester, thou hast been very foolish sleeping 
on the damp grass, ha — hie — ^you see it is very bad,"- 

" Very bad!" echoed Kobin. "What makes thee 
say that?" 

"What, eh? ha! ha! — hie— don't you see — his 
head is turned mouldy, ha! ha! ha!" cried the 
bishop, pointing to Lincoln's white hair, and laughing 
until Bobin thought he would have been suffocated. 
Our hero could not help laughing also, but Lincoln 
did not, and speculated upon the propriety of trying 
if his quarter-staff would not make the bishop's few 
tufts of hair rather crimson. 

" It is pretty amusement for a holy father of the 
Church," he ejaculated, rather chafedly, " to jest upon 
the white hairs G-od has honoured an old man with. 
By'r dear Lady, my lord the bishop would not laugh 
so merrily if my staff was to change the colour of his 
hair somewhat." 

"Nay, Lincoln," said Bobin, in an under tone, 
" never heed him ; let not the unconsidered words of 
a drunken man ruffle thee. There, away with thee, 
and wash down the sore saying with a cup of wine." 

" Let me see," muttered the bishop. " Ha ! where 
was I — hie — a — oh ! Ah ! you're a merry soul, Kobin 
— eh, Kobin What's-your-name — hie — eh, I say, my 
jolly yeoman — eh, where's the wine? Oh — hie — 
give it me. Why, a hie — you sinful dog, you're a — 
hie — very drunk — it's too early to be drunk, you 
villain — eh, I'm in a strange place, and you're all 
strange people here — you keep running round me, 
and keep bobbing about in a manner quite mar- 
vellous ; and your trees, too, hie — they are holding 
hands ' ' ^ ^ '"" ^ 
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but I wish you'd stop 
to see them." 

" So I would, but they have a knack of not minding 
what I say. Come, you had better join in the dance 
with them, and that will cure thy giddiness." 

'* Danee ! eh, hie —that's very good— hie ! Why, 
I haven't danced for years — hie — never since I was — 
hie— I was, let me see — hie — ah! I was going to St. 
Mary's Abbey, and X shall never get there if I stop 
here." 
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''Yerj likely; but we will bATe a merrj boat of it > ''Ko, no, tbftt's not it^ *For be Imew — for lie 
before you go. Come, dance, my jolly bishop; here \ Imew' — ah! I forget it; come, Mr. Wbat-is-your« 
ifl plenty of room for thee. Come, George-a-Green, > name, I want to go." 
lead his holiness out." \ ** When your lordship has paid your bill, you are 

" I can't dance in my riding boots," hiccuped the \ free to depart," said Robin, 
bishop. 5 " Paid my bill — hie — paid my bill ! I didn't know 

" Yott don't know what you can do till you tiy, < I was at a hostel ; I thought I was — so I am — this is 
reverend father," said George-a-Green, taking hold of I a wood, and no hostel." 

the bishop's hand, and lifting him up with a sudden \ " Yes, bishop, it is ; I am the hostel-keeper, and 
Jerk. \ these you see around you are my waiters." 

" I— m teU you what I know, though," ejaculated \ " What, all ?" 
his holiness, with very doubtful perspicuity of speech. I "Yes, every one, and I charge according to the siie 
•• I know that you are an irreverent rafk»l to drag me \ of my hostel, the number of my waiters, and the 
up this— hie — in this rough way— and, my fine fellow, [ length of time my guests favour me with their corn- 
it's very well for you I am in a good humour, or Fd I pany.** 

cuff you soundly. 1 say, Robin, you're all drunk ; | " Oh ! I've been here some time, and the cost will 
not one of you cau stand steady, and— hie— what | be wondrous high, so call in the reckoning." 
makes the ground wave up and down so, as if we j " Little John here is my cashier — ^he will tell you 
were on the sea— eh? Let's go to our couches, for \ all." 

it must be late ; the curfew's l^n ringing in my ears j "Well, Little Jo — Little— little ! why, you are the 
these two hours. I say, you've been greasing the \ son of a forest tree — you little ! Oh ! well, my small 
grass. Look, how you all reel about — hie — I must J cashier, what is to pay ?" 

say, though, it is very slippery. Let us have a I " Where keep you your g<dd ?" demanded Little 
song." I John, composedly. 

•• A dance first," cried Robin, and then blew a blast | " What is tliat to thee, ill-mannered bound — bio — 
on his horn. The summons was obeyed by the as- ? insolent knave — hie !" 




he, when all his men had arrived, " let the retainers | is in my portmanteau in my cloak ; fetch it me, FU 

of the bishop form a ring round their chief, and dance i show you how to count it." 

about him." \ Little John went and got the cloak, and from a 

"I think they are all too drunk," said Little John, i pocket in the lining drew a small leathern oaso 
looking with disgust upon them. ^ weighing very heavy j he opened it, and counted out 

" Then let one or two of the iMJople mix with them \ three hundred broad pieces of gold. His heart glad- 
to keep them up, and when my lord bishop is sober, \ dened at the sight, for it was equal to its metallic 
and remembers what has occurred, ho will be ready to > value, in revenge ; the greater the sum the greater 
eat his head for having thus degraded himself." < would be the rage of the bishop when he discovered 

Little John gave the necessary orders, and soon the > ^^ ^^m. Little John returned to Robin Hood and 
fellows were 5l whirling madly round the bishop, \ the bishop, and said— 

who, excited by their laughter, and the rapidity with \ " There is enough gold to pay the reckoning, a 
which their heads flew past him, conmionced hallooing, g?o<lly sum— so goodly that, little as I know the 
jumping, and dancing, until he measured his length i bishop to love me or any one but himself^ I feel 
upon the ground, and one of the merrie men, who l disposed to be charitably inclined to him for hrin^hg 
was with the retainers, and was assisting to whirl \ '^®^ * s^™ ^^th him." 

these fellows at a tremendous speed, suddenly quitted \ " I am glad to find my Lord Bishop of Hereford 
his hold, and his companions were spread in an instant < ^^^ J^ot forget his purse," exclaimed Robin, slapping 
all over the ground, scattered here and there like \ l^i™ ^^ t^*o shouldw. 

swan-shot discharged from a gun, many of them \ " .S*- Mary's Abbey, directly," muttered the drunken- 
relapsing into a state of insensibility, from excessive I spiritual leader, exhibiting a great inclination to fall 
drink. This was thought to be the case with the I asleep. 

bishop, but, on Robin's approaching, he found him in \ " fio, there! the bishop's horse!" cried Little John* 
a convulsion of laughter, his face perfectly scarlet, and l One of the merrie men appeared leading the animal 
hi« sides shaking violently. He gave him a good i decked all oyer with branches of trees and bunches of 
shake, and lifted him to his feet. < flowers ; while the men forming his retinue, appeared 

" You seem to enjoy yourself, my holy and reverend \ ^^^ ^^^^ dresses reversed and put on in all fashions^ 
father," said he, as he stood him up, finding some \ ***™® ^^ *^«"' ^*ces bhickened with charcoal, sonid 
difficulty to prop up so unwieldy, helpless a lump \ reddened with ochre, and all looking in the most 
of humanity— if such a term can properly be applied \ grotesque condition possible ; many of them were so 
to one who was almost on a level with a brute. l ^^P^J as to be incapable of keeping the saddle^ and 

"Enjoy myself? of coiu^e," he mumbled, "it was s *^®'® '^'^^^ fiistened on to their horses* baoks^ many 
all the fault of the ground — I could not help it ; it > ^*^ *^i'' ^^ces to the horse's tail When they were 
would come up and take me down with it. Let's \ ^ ready to depart, the bishop was hoisted on to his 
have a song ;— - \ steed with some little difficulty, owing to his state of 

< utter helplessness ; to prevent the chances of a sevem 

St. Dunstan one morning be sat in bis cell, I fall, he was also bound to his steed, and no sooner 

, AllaJonel'^' *°* ^^* ^^^ ' I ^"* ^' acconaplished than his own garments, as wdi 

When a pairofbright eyes looked plump, he coald tell, | " the trappings of the horse, were profusely deod- 

Ueiirh, eo, oeo, daeg I > rated with sprigs and flowers, making him appeals to 

tr- - J- *u In his own I ? be allied, by the closest ties of consanguinity, to that 

He was reading the Word, but never looked up, 5 «««„-i 7T^i;r«^« ^f ««;«,„! -*»««4^«4^« c V^ V •> 7? 

HeiKh,eo,deo,(laeg! \ annual specunen of annual vegetation, 'Jack i' the 

To the eyes 1 \ Green. A party of the merrie men, by Robiti'i»- 

For he knewthat the devil— . . . i orders, led them on their way to St. Mjtfy's Abb^i' 
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y^hea. they were "vritbin a short distance of it, they i in it a Kttle longer; let me see— ha! by the Holy 

lashed the horses of the bishop and his retinue into a \ Mother, they recognise me." 

gallop, and sent them at full speed to the gates of the I As he said this, a voice cried londly and clearly, 

abbey. When they drew up, and it was known in the I ** Robin Hood, traitor ! surrender !" 

abbey that the right reverend father in God the Lord > But he had no such thought, and turning him 

Bishop of Hereford had arrived, the haughty abbot, \ about, he espied at a short distance a cotta^ j 

accompanied by a long train of ghostly fathers, :!ame \ starting off, he ran at the top of his speed towards it. 

out to greet him. Their astonishment and horror may s Upon reaching it, he found the door partly open, he 

be conceived, upon seeing the woful plight of the I entered swiftly, and instantly barricaded it on the 

prelate and his followers j nor was it in any degree > inside. 

lessened by seeing a man, habited in the garb ^of a < " God-a-mercy !" cried an old wife, seated at her 

retainer, but who was one of the merrie men dis- \ spindle, " who are you — what's all tliis P — Ave Maria I 



guised, advance, and hearing him say — 

•*Most august and reverend father, Robin Hood 
sends you these presents greeting." 

The bishop was soon released from his unsaintly 
i^tuation, and carried to a couch, upon which he was 
laid, in order that he might sleep off the effects of 
hit deep potations ; and in the morning when he 
awoke, with a throbbing, beating agony in his head, 
fKUd a sickly sfcomach, he was made acquainted 



-spare an old woman !" 

*' Never fear, good mother," returned Robin | ** it 
is I who have to beg thee to save my life." 

" Who art thou ?" demanded the old dame. 

** Why dost thou ask that ? it cannot serve thee to 
know," replied Robin. 

" But it may thee ; it may be for thy good I ask, 
my son," exclaimed the ancient damseL 

" I have no time to bandy words, good mother. I 



minutely with the unseemly condition in which he and I am an outlaw, whom men call Robin Hood — yonder 
his attendants arrived. His rage knew no bounds ; < comes the Bishop of Hereford, with a host of fol* 
he ejaculated the most fearftil anathemas upon Robin ! lowers ; he dined with me in the green wood a ffew 
iftid his followers j he stamped, tore his hair, at least ^ days since, and now comes to repay me for his 
as much as he could get from the small tufts which ^ entertainment by swinging me from the first tree, if 
he called by that name, and fairly danced with passion. I he can catch me." 

He swore he would have a bitter revenge, and called < ** If thou art Robin Hood, the bold and gentle — and 
upon the abbot to assist him with men, horses, and > thy voice tells me thou art he," said the old woman, 
money — a call which the abbot at once complied with ; ? in an earnest voice, " then will I serve thee unto the 
and a few days subsequent to the occurrences just \ utmost — even unto death ; for can I ever forget, my 
narrated, my lord bishop had girded on his sword, s noble youth, that I was laid upon the ground of thii 
and at the head of a goodly company of fifty picked < hut stretched in sickness, a lone widow, no soul near 
men, he set out from St. Mary's Abbey, to capture > but my own, no eye on me save the Lord's. I was 
RoMn Hood and hang him, as soon as he was in his i dying with cold and want ; you came in by chance 
power. Not only was he bitterly galled to think of I and found me thus ; you raised me up, and spoke 
the treatment he had endured, the vile indignity which s kindly, and treated me tenderly and fondly, as if I 
had been put upon him, but he chafed to think of the \ had been thine own mother, instead of a stranger ; 
lots of his three hundred golden merks, and resolved 5 and by thee I was fed, and clothed, and restored to 
was he to have revenge to the uttermost. Now, it so i health. May the Holy Mother bless thee, now and 
happmed that Robin Hood was making his way J for ever, for it ! And when I asked those who 
unattended to St. Mary's Abbey, for the purpose of s brought me food and raiment from thee, who thou 
inquiring after the bishop's health, in the name of his I wert, they said thy name was Robin Hood, bold and 
late entertainer, accompanied by a request, that should > fearful to thy foes,- but gentle and kind and good to 
he be passing in that direction again, he would take ? those who need thy aid and succour. So, kind youth, 
the trysting tree in his way. There was also another > an' it cost me my life, if thou wilt toll me how I can 
motive, which was his principal object for pursuing \ save thine, I will cheerfully lay down my old bones to 
this route ; it was to pay a visit to the castle of Sir ? do it." 



Biohard of the Lee, and ascertain what success he 
had met with in his negotiations with St. Mary's 
abbot. A turning of the path, as he sauntered 
leisurely along, showed him the bishop and his 
company advancing. At a glance he recognised 
them, and instantly guessed the nature of their 



" I do not require so much of thee, good mother, 
as that ; it is to save life I seek thy aid j else not an 
inch had I budged for the bishop, had his retinue 
been twice its number. Here come my foes.'* 

The sound of horses' footsteps in rapid approach 
saluted their ears : his pursuers arrived, and corn- 



expedition. He was placed in rather an awkward i menced a series of thundering blows upon the door, 
predicament ; he was at too great a distance to > calling upon the inmates to open or they would break 
summon his followers in time to save his own life, < it down, 
unless there was a great effusion of blood — an occur- > " Let them knock ; the door will hold them out, 
fence he invariably endeavoured to avoid ; and if he ^ never fear," said Robin, encouragingly, 
vetreated, he could only lead the bishop and his men \ " They will murder us," ejacidated the old woman, 
into the wood in pursuit, and then, to get them all in I in alarm. 

hlA power, many Uves would necessarily be lost. The I " Not without some trouble,'^ returned Robin ; 
biflhop and his people were advancing quickly ; he > " but I have no desire, I confess, for many reasons, 
had no time to spare, something must be decided \ to put them to that trouble ; and as an unequal force 
iipon, and that quickly, if he wished to effect a ? is only to be overcome by stratagem, we must exert 
mastery over them by stratagem rather than s our wits to defeat the intentions of those without. 
fovee. I Tou tell me you are disposed to assist me, and I 

**My lord bishop," he muttered, ''has Christian > honestlybelieveyouare; you maydo so successfully and 
ohairity enough, if I stand here thinking until he < effectusdly, if you will closely follow my instructions.' 
comes up, to relieve me from all wordly cares and > " I will do everything you wish me, to the best of 
toriefs, pains and pleasures $ but I am very well satis- i my poor ability," exclaimed the woman, 
ned with the world as yet, and should be loath to 2 *' Then you must lend me your oharaeter, and take 
lavro ft $ fib with jb\ur ka^ej Master Biahop, I'll stay \ mine," aaid Robin. 
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*'Anan?*' \ number of blows with his maoe npon ii, with inch 

" We most change clothes," repeated Bobin. \ rapidity and perserering rigour, that his men could 

" Change clothes !" reiterated the woman, ** that j ^oi but admire his strength^ of arm. 
will be of no use ; thej will easily discorer a weak old \ While in the full performance of this feat, hii 
woman, though habited in thy garments, is not the \ p&ssion not being half expended, the door suddenly 
bold Bobin Hood." \ opened ; he missed his blow ; the maoe would, not 

" Not if you follow my diiections," returned Bobin. \ having a resistance, describe a circle until it was 
I will disguise you so effectually, that unless you speak, > stopped by the chest of his rererenoe's horse, who^ 
they will not know the difference between us. All i immediate^ upon lus receiving this frightful whack, 
you have to do is to feign intoxication, and leave the \ oommenoea an instantaneous series of plunges, of so 
rest to me. Now, old lady, you need no more mind \ 'v^iolent a nature, that the bishop had not the trouble 
my presence, than if I were your own son ; and as \ of dismounting, but was shot into the centre of the 
we have no time to lose, let us make the exchange at I cottage-floor, with a force which shook every joint in 
once." \ his body as if it would dislocate it. He was instantly 

The old woman assented with a snule, and their \ raised, almost stunned and breathless, to his feet, by 
garments were speedily at each other's disposal. \ ^^ people ; and the confusion this incident created, 
Kobin soon dressed himself in the old woman's grey \ did much to prevent the artifice being discovered 
coat and head-gear, and then assisted to make the old \ which Bobin was playing upon them. As soon as he 
lady's toilet. She ffot on his chausses, his green \ could speak, his reverence commanded the supposed 
tunic and buskins, and he put on her belts and weapons > Bobin to be seized, bound, and forced on horsebadL. 
in the green wood fashion ; he reddened her cheeks \ Bobin, in his character of the old woman, mimicking 
with ochre, made her a beard and moustaches of his \ ^^r tremulous voice, pretended an interference, but 
own hair, which he cut off for that purpose, and made \ ^&s rudely thrust aside, and the fictitious Bobin 
adhere to her chin with some of the resinous gum | bavins been bound, was placed upon a horse, 
exuding from a pine log. He blackened her grey hair I SicK, full of pain, and nearly blind from his heavy 
with charred wood and grease, and placed his cap < f^dl, the bishop again mounted his steed, which had 
jauntily on the side of her head. The dress seemed | been recovered after galloping a short distance, and 
to impart new life to the old woman, for she held \ quieted, and commanded his people to make for the 
herselt more erect, and trod with a firmer step than \ wood, and proceed through it until they reached the 
she had done for many a day. When her toilet was \ trysting tree, there and then to hang up, unshriTe% 
completed, she arranged those parts of Bobin's dis- \ his prisoner as an example, a terror, and a warning to 
guise, which he, from ignorance of the method of > all outlaws, existing or might exist, present and to 
wearing, had left disordered ; and when they were \ come, not to emulate his deeds. As soon as thcnr 
both quite ready, and he had given her copious \ were all well away, Bobin also made for the wood, 
directions how to act, he prepared to admit the loe. s and by a series of short ways known almost only to 

The bishop and his party, be it understood, had \ himself, he was soon close by the trysting tree. As 
never, all this while, ceased their clamorous demands i he entered an open glade, he saw at a distance Little 
for admittance, and had appealed earnestly but vainly < John, Will Scarlet, and Much, and he, though at some 
to their staffs, to obtain it for them. Several in- l considerable way off, heard Little John say, his voice 
effectual efforts in different fashions had been made I sounding clearly in the quiet air- 
to force the door, but none succeeded. \ ** Who comes yonder over the le^ ? she looks like 

One of the retainers volunteered to batter it in with I an old witch, l^farry and hfr Lady, I hope she has 
his horse's heels — an offer which was accepted— and \ come to cast no speU upon the merrie men, my noble 
he backed his steed to the door ; then, holding his > master, or the green wood ; an* I thought so,! would 
head hard, he spurred him. Up went the horse's \ try an arrow at her." 

heels with a terrific clatter, against the dgpr ; a | " You couldn't hit her if you were," laughed WilL 
second time he essayed it, but a lellow-soldier, think- s "Not hit her!" echoed Little John. " Why not?" 
ing probably to infuse fresh vigour into the kicks of | "If she is a vritch, she'd laugh all your efforts to 
th^ horse, who had been taught this trick, gave him I scorn," replied Will ; " she'd be like the dogs of the 
a sudden prick on the haunches with his spear, and I Curtal Fnar of Fountain's Abbey — catok your arrows 
produced a result totally unexpected, and decidedly > as fast as you shot them." 

opposite to the one intended ; for the animal plunged I " The Curtal Friar — who is he ?" demanded Little 
instantly forward, then flung up his hind-quarters \ John. 

with a sudden jerk, which had the effect of unhorsing s " Have you never heard of him in these parts ?" 
. his rider like a shot, making him perform a rapid \ asked WUl, with some astonishment, 
somerset. \ " Never," replied Little John. • 

His evolution was attended with a disastrous result, \ " Oh, then, I'll tell you ; he is — ** 
for his heels come in violent contact with the head of \ " For certes !" cried Much, interrupting Will, as 
the bishop, who had ridden close to him, to see the s he was about to commence his stonr, "but this old 
consequences ensuing from this man, or horse-oeuvre, \ dame looks marvellously like a witch ; she does not 
and one of his spurs catching in the skin of the I walk like another woman, and she looks stouter and 
doughty prelate's forehead, tore it from there obliquely < differently to what old women generally look. By 
down to the side of his chin. The pain of this tear | the Mass, Little John, if you don't try an arrow on 
—it made quite a gutter — independent of the blow \ her, I will ; I don't like the looks of old hags such 
his skull received, so exasperated the bishop, that on \ as her. Will you try, or shall I ?" 
finding the man thrown across his saddle, he upraised s " As you please. I have as little love for such 
a sort of golden mace, illustrative of his deified \ people as reptiles or wood vermin of any sort, and 
station, and returned the compliment by inflicting a > would no more nund bringing one down than the 
tremendous hit upon the head of the prostrate solder, < other. I'll bend a bow on her S you wilt," answered 
which made it sound like a blow on a drum, and ren- \ Little John, with a desire to make himself agreeaUe t 
dered the man at once insensible. s whether the supposed witch thought so, is another 

Smarting with pain and rage, he flung the body to \ affair, 
the ground, and galloping up to the door, inflicted a i " Holdyonrhandl" cried Will, interposing^ ^ don't 
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o lusty ; the wears petticoats, ftnd I would not I Vne^ve ; besides, ;ou tenon' how strict Bobin keeps 
harm anjthiug or uijone that did so, if I could help \ tbe rule that no female shall be molested or meet 
it I besidet, j<m dou't knoir she's a witch, onlf from I with harm whererer he Bad the merrie men congre- 




her looks ; maaj a rough outside corers a good and i 
pleasant inside, and the old dame may be a good- i 
Iiearted Ohrbtun, albeit she does not look veif at- 1 

No. S7. 



gate 1 so wait till she comes np hefore you do"aught to 
injure her." 
"Bythebolj apostles but she mmt beawitchj 
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look there, Will, did you erer see a woman as tall aa 
that, or stride i' that fiMhion P" cried Little John, 
pointing to Bobin, who, in his haste to join his com- 
panions, had dropped the stooping gait and halting 
walk he had assumed, and now strode towards them 
as fast as he could walk. 

"A witch! a witch!" shouted Much, following 
Little John's example in bending a bow, and aiming 
an arrow at Bobin. "By the Holy Mother, she 
comes not here to play any of her wicked and derilish 
pranks." 

" Hold thy hand !" cried the imaginary witch, at 
the top of his voice. ** I am Bobin Hood ! Do you 
not know me ?" and he pulled off his head-gear, dis- 
playing his well-known face, to the surprise of his 
followers : he was soon at their side. " I must have 
been changed indeed for you not to have known me," 
he continued. 

"You looked so ugly," returned Will, with a 
laugh. " What made you don such a disguise as 
that?" 

" I fell in with my Lord Bishop of Hereford, who 
has a party of men, between fifty and sixty in nimi- 
ber, as near as I can judge, with him, for the piur 
pose of capturing me. I came suddenly upon them, 
was recognised, and a cottage, inhabited by an old 
woman, being near, I made my way for it. I reached 
it, disclosed my name and situation to her, and, by 
my request, she changed dress with me, even while 
the bishop and his followers were battering at the 
door. When we had arranged our disguUet, X opened 
the door, the suddennesa of which, J beUeve, caused 
his reTefeno0*9 hon^ to 0ing him, and h§ Arrived on 
his back naar the middle of the room* He wm as- 
sisted to riae, Mid, without investigaiinf or quaftion- 
ing my reprettntfttlTe^ he ordered her to b« tdscd, 
bound, mounted on borfeback, and bomo to the 
trysting tree, to be hung from one of the bfwiches. 
Now we have not » moment to loie* Mueh, get me 
instantly a suit, that I may doff theie womeirs gar- 
ments. Little John^ take at nuuij of the merrie men 
as you can gather immediately, and to the trysting 
tree at once. Will, you gather such of the men who 
are not witliin inmiediate oall as spcedilj M you can, 
and join us there. Away, all of you P" 

His orders were inatantly obeyed, And in a few 
minutes Much returned with a suit of forest habili- 
ments, which Bobin quickly changed for those of the old 
dame's. He then repaired to the trj$iing tree, where 
he found Little John posted with n hody of at least 
sixty arohers. He arranged them in inch a way that 
they eflbotuaUy conmiandled the entrtnce to the glade, 
and aU p«Fte of the glade itael^ They were hidden* 
in order that the bif hop and hie people might be oom* 
pletely in H^bln*s power, without a chance of he^iibf 
themselves } and when thej were suffered to depart, 
it should be upon terma highly adyantageous to Birfwbi 
and his men, A ihoft time were they posted in th£^ 
coverts when the aonnd of horse's footsteps met their 
ears, and told them his rererence was approaching ; 
and when he had passed through the avenue leading 
to the glade, and all his men likewise, he was startled 
by the sound of a bugle, and the sudden appearance 
of a stream of men commanding the entrance, and 
taking up their places in all the tenable positions the 
spot afforded. A cold shudder passed through the 
bishop's frame as he looked on this terrible array of 
foresters, and noticing among them one habited m a 
scarlet tunic, to whose words the bowmen paid the 
most implicit attention, he turned to the false Bobin, 
his prisoner, and in a voice which anticipations and 
misgivings of a most disagreeable nature made ex- 
i^eedmg &int, demanded — 



" Who is that, yondor, who is commanding those, 
outlaws ?" He expected the answer, for he was oer- 
^ tain he recognised the form. 

I " Marry, my lord bishop, I should think it could be 
1 no other than he whom men call Robin Hood." 
s " I thought so," groaned the bishop ; " I thought 
I it was he. Who, then, art thou, wretch ? " 
\ " That can be of no consequence to thee. thou 
wise in thine own conceit ! thou man of blood and 
unmeroifulness ! thou who scllest Christian charity to 
him only who can pay thee best ! what can it be to 
thee who I am ? There stands he whom thou seekest 
to slay. Take him, if thou canst !" 

" Who art thou ?'* demanded the bishop, chafing 
very much, " that I may know thee hereafter ?" 

" If Bobin Hood does thee justice, thou wilt know 
none but Satan hereafter ; and were it not that I shall 
add to thy rage and discomfiture by answering thy 
question, thou shouldst not know. I am a woman, 
bold bishop ; and thou hast expended all thy valour, 
and that of thy followers, in capturing a poor weak 
old woman, aa thou shalt presently see." 

"The curse of Satan upon thee, thou old hag! 
Have I been deceived thus?" cried the bishop, 
gnashing his teeth. 

" Aye, thy meroilesi errand hath turned upon thy- 
self!" excudmed the old lady, with persevering 
morality. "Hadst thou followed Bobin Hood's 
good example — given to the poor what thou hast ex- 
torted"— 

" Peace, hag !" roared the bishop. " I want none 
of thy cant. Ho, there, men ! through the glade with 
ye! Fight through these outlaws! Out thy path 
through them, thou gallant hearts ! 

But the gallant hearts would have found it an 
easier task to bo commanded to do this than to ac- 
complish it, for at a signal from Bobin, his men bent 
their bows and drew their arrows to the head, ready 
for instant discharge { and such was the repute of the 
terrible truth of their aim, that all the bishop's men 
instinctively shrunk in thehr saddles as they observed 
this movement on the part of the foresters. At this 
moment, too, Will Scarlet arrived with the remainder of 
the merrie men, and to completely commanded the 
avenue which formed the entrance to the glade, that 
it was easily teen it would be quite madneu to attempt 
to force a passage through them, and, therefore, his 
reTorence*! followers, at a oall from Bobin, laid down 
their arms. 

" Woe ia me I woe ia me !" exdaimed the bishop, 
wringing hie hAnda i *' that I should erer have seen 
this 3m?' 

" Weleome, mr Lord Bishc^ of Hereford," cried 
Bobin Hood, advancing to him, ** welcome to the 
green wood again. Hast thou liked thine entertain- 
ment a few di^ agone so well, that thou hast come 
again to prove myjkospitality P" 

The bishop groaned in rephr t he could not ar- 
ticulate a word. The reowietion of his degrada- 
tion on tliat day was productive of rage and torment, 
and the probability that this day would see, if not his 
death, a similar outrage upon his clerical character, 
made his spirit quail within him. 

"How is it, my lord bishop, thou dost not seem so 
jovial as thou wert when we parted ? What ails thee? 
Art thou not glad to be again in my society ?" con- 
tinued Bobin, after waiting for an answer. 

" I cannot say I am," ejaculated the bishop, mourn- 
fully. " The position in which I am placed renders 
such a feeling impossible. You must know, by my 
armed followers, the reason jof my being here, and, I 
expect, you will retaliate accordingly. I have only this 
to say, that if thou dost thia time spare me, and let 
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me and my followers pass unhurt, I will not, on any \ power of doing it, and will insure the fulfilment of 
future occasion, under any circumstances, seek thy < thy consent, in swearing thee by an oath of so sacred 
destruction, or that of those connected with thee ; and ! a character that even thou durst not break it — do 
I do not see but thou shouldst the more readily agree s you consent to this condition, my lord bishop P I 
to this, as it will save thy soul from bearing an awful I have very little time to waste in argument ; you must 
weight of sin, as thou wouldst, in slaying me, murder > say yes or no, and according to your reply so shall I 
a high priest of the Holy Church." i act. Now, yes or no ? " 

"It has never been my province to shed blood — all I ** Why — a — yes — I will give what I can spare," 
my actions prove it ; and any assertion to the con- I answered the bishop, hesitatingly, letting the word* 
trary, my lord bishop, is false. Nevertheless, it would ? fall from him as if he was losing in each a treasure, 
be but justice that thou, who has sought my life for I " I shall not trust to yoiu" estimate of what you 
so long a period unrelentingly, even after partaking of i can spare, but name the amount which you shall 
my hospitaUty, should, when again in my power, be > dispense weekly to the most needy and wretched your 
retaliated upon to the extent of pain thou wouldst < diocese affords." 
have inflicted upon me." I " You cannot do that ; you do not know what I can 

**I don't see that," mildly remonstrated the bishop, s afford ; you don't know the calls upon my money. 

" I am afraid I do," returned Robin. \ I know only how much I can devote of my income ta 

** No," said the bishop, " our positions in society > such an unlooked-for purpose," energetically cried the 
are so different. You are an outlaw, out of the pale < bishop. 

of the law, against whom every loyal man should turn > But Robin proceeded to name a sum which the 
his hand. I am in the pale of the law, subject to all i bishop vowed and protested he could not afford ; and 
its benefits ; I am, too, almost above it, being one of I as he still persisted in such a declaration. Little John 
the high dignitaries of the Holy Church. In pur- s was directed to bring a twisted thong of deer hide, 
suing you, I did but fulfil, however painful to my I capable of bearing a weight as great as the bishops, 
feelings " I Now, as he had a strong belief when he saw it that 

"Hum!" coughed "Will Scarlet, rather loudly. < it would be strong enough to bear him, and as he had 

" I say, however painful to my feelings," continued J no very earnest desire to test its suspensory capabi- 
the bishop, regardless of the interruption, ** the duty s Hties, he declared the argument conclusive, and gave 
of a good and true subject, and no other. You ought i his consent, very reluctantly it is true, but stiU he 
to consider this, and let it weigh in my favour accord- > gave it. There was an outrider which Robin affixed 
ingly." < to it — a kind of codicil, which was, that the bishop, 

** Look you, bishop," returned Robin Hood, sternly, I independent of this alms-day, should at all times be 
** I know by what standard to measure your loyalty — i charitable to the poor, be kind and good, fulfil sin- 
I know how far you sacrifice personal interest for \ cerely and truly the functions of his sacred character, 
public weal ; and were I to suffer that knowledge to I ministering to the wants of the wretched in body and 
mfluence my conduct to thee one jot, the next minute < spirit, by such consolation and sympathy as the 
to this should see thee dangling to and fro from one I religion afforded, and with whose dictates he was 
of the limbs of the tree beneath whose broad boughs s bound to comply ; visiting the weary couch of the 
you stand ; but, looking at your position in society, \ sick, listening attentively and tenderly to the sad his- 
and knowing the good it is in your power to do unto I tories of the miserable and wicked, cheering them 
others, I am incUned to waive the right which a strict < with the mild doctrines of the Holy Word, and 
observance of our forest law places in my grasp, and > easing the anguish of their spirits by gentle words of 
spare thee" \ balm and hope ; to forswear also the vile and infa- 

" Noble forester !" interrupted the bishop. ? mous practices carried on by those of his order, to 

"Upon certain conditions, to which, if you sub- s a horrible extent, under the cloak of rehgion, of tempt- 
Bcribe, I swear by the Holy Mother that you and your \ ing young and innocent maidens and young wives to 
followers shall pass free." > sin — practices daily productive of misery and wretched- 

"Name them," muttered the bishop, in a tone of < ness, of blightings and heart breakings to all concerned, 
mbgiving, an indefinable dread of an exaction of J save those who had produced it. With some little 
almost impossibilities passing through his mind, I restiveness the bishop conceded to this condition, 
"name them," he ejaculated faintly, " and if I can I and Robin swore him by a most fearful oath, which 
subscribe I will." s the bishop, ascustomed as he was to coin and admi- 

•* If you do not subscribe to them, you shall most I nister vows of a tremendously binding nature, shud- 
assuredly, in less than an hour from this time, depart I dered as he took ; but he inwardly reeolved that he 
to the next world full swing ; and unless you liave a \ would take the first opportunity of getting absolved 
&ncy for immediately trying the warmth of the climate \ from it by the Pope ; it was a compulsory oath, and, 
you must ultimately visit, I have little doubt but you I therefore he did not choose to consider quite binding, 
will agree to my conditions." \ When, however, he had taken it, Robin exclaimed — 

"Pray proceed with them," groaned the prelate. > "Well, bishop, that is done — you have subscribed 

** Firstly, you at once give over lying, and swear I to that ; you must now swear that you will not on 
to impose upon thyself a most rigid penance for \ any occasion seek to injure me or those connected 
every lie you utter," commenced Robin. s with me at any time, or imder any circumstances." 

" Agreed," returned the Bishop readily, not caring I " I have already promised it," he answered, 
whether he kept it or not. > " But you must swear it I'* 

" Secondly, you establish an alms-giving day to the i " I do, by St. Paul !" 
poor of your diocese — the alms to come from your i " That will not do ; swear by our Holy Lady to 
private property." s forfeit all hopes of worldly enjoyment, and all escape 

"I have very little private property," urged the \ from the fangs of his majesty, the foul fiend, in the 
bishop. 5 next world !'* 

" To see how firmly the habit of lying grafbs itself i " I do swear it," 
on those who have accustomed themselves to use it ! " I " Very well, my lord bishop, you are now free to 
said Bobin. " I did not ask thee for a lie, but to s depart.' 
agree to the condition. I am quite satisfied as to thy \ "Many thanks ; I am very glad to hear you say 
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so — right glad am L Bid my men to moimt, and \ think you had better pay it, and look aa agreeable aa 
let na away !'* \ you can orer it." 

" Will you not stay and take some refreshment?" s "I cannot help myself; take what you will, and 

" No, no, none^not any ; I am anxious to be \ let me go." 
gone," cried the bishop, quickly, fearing a repetition \ " There b one more request which I have to make,'* 
of the previous entertainment he experienced at < said Little John, looking at Bobin Hood for appro- 
Bobin's hands. \ bation ; *' it is that as our spiritual director is not 

" You had better hare a pasty ; you are a fasting, s with us at Bamsdale, and we have been for some time 
man?" \ without the benefit of his religious aid, you, my Lord 

" Not a bit." \ Bishop of Hereford, sing us a Mass." 

"A stoup of wine will cheer you !" \ " Gross impiety ! profane request ! I would rather 

"Not a drop." > die than comply with it!" said the bishop, ener- 

** Will you neither eat nor drink with me ?" s getieally. 

"I am neither an hungered nor athirst ; 1 have no > "It is your duty to aid us in offering up our wor- 
appetite. Pray let mo be gone. You told me I was > ship at all times," said Bobin, quietly but firmly ; 
free to depart ; you will not therefore detain me, X " Little «J^ohn says truly ; we have not heard Mass 
after giving me a promise to suffer my free departure?" s for some time, and an opportunity like the present 

"As you please ; I seek not to detain you. Little s should not be thrown away. Come, my lord bishop, 
John, his lordship wishes to depart." \ prepare to oblige us, for we will hear a Mass before 

" Certainly, noble master, since you permit it," said \ you go." 
Little John, advancing ; " and for my part, I like his \ " Not from me. It would be a mockery so mon« 
lordship^s company so little, that I will not seek to > strous, a sin so mortal, a wickedness so tremendous, 
detain him a moment lonsjer than necessary ; there- > that I should expect to be stricken dead by the 
fore, master bishop, you will perhaps settle at once ?" \ lightnings of the Ahnighty*s wrath," cried the bishop 

** Settle!" echoed the bishop, in a low tone of 5 angrily, 
surprised enquiry ; " what do you mean by settle ?" ? " My lord bbhop," said Bobin, sternly and gravely, 

"Does your lordship forget that you are at our \ "judge not of us by those whose stations are high 
hostel; and though you have taken no refreshment, \ and mighty in the land : we reverence humbly and 
your people will, and your horses have already ; \ respectfully the religion, wliich is the guide in all our 
you cannot expert to occupy our premises, and not $ acts ; too deeply, too sincerely do we worship, to 
to pay for so doing ; besides, though our noble chief > make a mockery, or think of making one, of aught so 
permits you to depart free, we must have a largess for \ holy. Believe me, within the walls of your vast ca- 
your people, who are our prisoners. Do you under- \ thedral you will find none who will be more earnest 
stand?" < or devoted auditors than myself and those around 

"I do," moaned the bishop; "take what you will, \ you, who are my followers. Come, my lord bishop, 
and let me depart quickly." 5 let me lead you to the altar, for we have one in this 

"Is the portmanteau in the same place as usual ?" < green wood ; and believe me, while the Mass is pro- 
asked Little John, with a laugh. 5 ceediug, you will not be interrupted by anything 

" It is there," said the bishop, pointing to a small \ profane or irreverent." 
leathern case aflixed to the saddle-bow of his steed. \ " May I believe }ou?" said the bishop, doubtinffly. 

" It feels heavier than the last did," said Little s " I am not given to lyinisj at any time," answered he 
John, unfastening it and lifting it from its place. \ bitterly, "especially upon rehgious matters; follow me." 

" There's more in it," said the bishop, quietly, s He led the way to an enclosed spot, a short dis- 
making desperate efforts at an air of resignation. \ tance from the glade, and there upraised, in the centre 

" I am very glad to hear it," replied Little John ; > of a kind of dell, was erected an altar of earth ; it 
" how much more ?" < was dressed after the fashion of those in the chapiels, 

"Two hundred golden merks more." \ abbeys, and cathedrals ; and everything upon it, and 

"Two hundred! aha! why then, here is five s connected with it, was so well arranged, that his 
hundred golden merks ?" \ reverence could not but wonder at it, and commenced 

" Even that sum. But you will not rob me of it \ the Mass with much less repugnance than he had 
all ?" appealed the bishop, with a look, in which the < before expressed. It was a touching sight to see in 
question, whether it was not better to be hanged than > that smsdl dell an hundred and fifty men kneeling, 
submit to all this quietly, appeared to be strongly \ bareheaded, reverently to hear the Holy Word, without 
debated ; but the desire to live had it, and making a \ uttering word or sound, save when it was their duty 
strong gulp, he tried to be resigned to his fate. s to make a response, and to see the bishop, assisted l^ 

"Bob you of it!" cried little John, scornfully. \ some of the younger members of the band, and his 
" You do not understand the distinction between rob- 5 own people, before that forest altar of grassed earth 
bing and taking property from a[man which is not his, < and small flowers, performing the ceremonies of the 
in order to restore it to its proper owners. You have \ Mass with all the fervour, and less of the ostentation 
wrung this money by the vilest species of robbery — \ which he exhibited in his splendid cathedral. In no 
taking it under fisdse pretences — from those who \ way was he disturbed while it proceeded, and when 
cannot spare it, and we tsuse it from you to give it back \ it concluded, he received the thanks of the merrie 
unto them ; therefore your vile charge is a base lie !" \ men, heartily but honestly expressed. They showed 

" That's forest philosophy," laughed Bobin. $ their gratification in taking most of the bishop's 

"Its legality is questionable, though," muttered the < retainers to the glade where stood the trysting tree, 
bishop. \ and in a very short space of time placing before them 

" That may be,'* said Bobin ; " there are many ah- \ venison, dressed in all fashions, with plenty of ale to 
stract laws of justice and right, which those framed \ wash it down. In a few words Bobin desired Much 
by men incited by self-interest make illegal; but we s to see a repast spread for the bishop, while he kept him 
are not governed by your laws, we keep to the good < in conversation. The prelate was so astonished by the 
old primitive notion of right and wrong, and do our \ strict attention and quiet, but earnest devotion the 
best to fulfil its dictates. The point respecting the \ merrie men exhibited during mass, that he could not 
money is one on which we are more than particular, sol \ help asking a variety of questions relative to their 
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method of living in the green wood. Kobin gave 
him a difE^se account, and during it gradually led him 
to the trysting tree, the scene of his former merri- 
ment. Here he found his" men eating with all the 
vigour a good appetite could produce, and quaffing 
with strong evidence of much thirst. The sight of 
their joviality fired him j he instantly experienced the 
gnawing of a fine appetite himself, and licked his lips 
with sympathy, as he saw a fellow make a full quart 
of ale disappear down his capacious gullet. 

"Your men are well employed," observed Robin, 
pointing out a knot of the most voraciously inclined 
he could clap his eye upon. " I am just about to eat 
a little," he continued, " and you had better share 
what is spread there with me." 

" I had better not," said the bishop, with a faint 
effort of resistance, remembering what had transpired 
beneath that tree; "I had better not, albeit I feel 
rather hungry" — he meant famished, 

"Never stay thy appetite," observed Robin, with 
an air of seriousness, " it is bad for thy health. Come, 
sit thee down with me, and eat thy fill ; and when 
thou hast done that you can depart instantly, and I 
swear to thee it shall be unconditional and without 
molestation." 

"Well, I suppose I must," exclaimed the bishop, 
rubbing his hands, his mouth watering, and preparing 
to sit down beneath the trysting tree, where plenty of 
esculents were laid. With something like a wicked 
spirit of tantalization, Robin laid his hand upon his 
arm and stopped him. 

" There is no'compulsion," said he ; " you are not 
eompelled. If you dislike to sit down and partake of 
that rich venison pasty, moistened with some choice 
wine, pray abstain ; it is worse lo force the appetite 
than to check it." 

" Oh, but my appetite is very good— and — you say 
it is bad for the health to fast too long ; therefore, 
since it is here, and I feel so well disposed to eat, it is 
perhaps better that I should," argued the bishop, 
now almost as afraid that he should lose his dinner, 
as he had previously been that he would be compelled 
to eat one. 

" Well, then, in the Holy Mary's name, sit down 
and eat thy fill," exclaimed Robin. 

No further pressing did the bishop need : down he 
squatted at once, and commenced, as if it was exactly 
that day six months since he had tasted anything, 
drinking proportionably. Robin was as profuse in 
his liberality as heretofore, and he pUed the jovial 
ecclesiastic with so much food and wine, that he 
found it uncomfortable to move, and wished heartily 
that the skin of his portly stomach had patent elastic 
expansive powers, which would enable it to distend 
to any extent required ; but as that did not happen 
to be the nature of his skin, and to prevent the dan- 
ger of what is vulgarly termed bursting, he thouglit 
it prudent to leave off eating — drinking he could not 
— ^he was naturally addicted to it ; long indulgence 
had made it necessary to him, and the flavour of the 
wine Robin placed before him was so peculiarly good, 
that it was impossible to forego the pleasm*e of 
imbibing a very large quantity of it. It is not per- 
haps an extraordinary fact, that the fumes of wine will 
mount to the brain, and the more one drinks, the 
greater the chance of one's getting incontestibly 
drunk ; this law applied to the Bishop of Hereford ; 
for after an hour's indulgence in deep potations, he 
was quite as much intoxicated as on the previous oc- 
casion, and behaved quite as extravagantly. When 
Bobin thought the scene had been acted long enough, 
he ordered the merrie men to see the bishop's 
retainers mounted, and his reverence, who lay laugh- 



ing, and trying vainly to articulate sentences, in a 
state of helpless drunkenness, to be placed upon his 
horse, and bound to it, with his back to its h^id, and 
his face to the tail, which was given him to hold 
instead of the reins. 

"Ha ha! — hie! ho!" he muttered, almost unin- 
telligibly, as he received the tail. " I did — hie ! I 
did'nt know — hie! I was — stand still, sir — how the 
beast prances — hie ! and turns round, and round, and 
round, and — hie ! I did'nt know — ^hic ! I was so near 
the mane — hie ! I've mixed 'em all up together, reins 
and all — hie ! What makes him hold his head down 
so-^hic ! heigh ! hold up your head, you brute. How 
he plunges ; no matter, good bye, you — ^hic ! you 
jolly rogues — hie ! you funny fellows — hie — hurrah !" 

The lash was appUed to the steed, and away he 
galloped with the bishop, who hallooed and swore he 
was " backing," and called on them to stop. He was 
followed by his men, who raised three cheers for 
Robin and his merrie men ; and drunk with liquor 
and excitement, almost to madness, galloped on, 
shouting, roaring, whooping, and swearing, until 
they reached the Abbey of St. Mary's again ; and the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford was once more consigned 
to the arms of the abbots and the monks, in a worse 
plight than before, to wake the next morning eaten 
with rage, shame, and mortification. ^ ^^ . ^^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Now labyrinths, which but themselves ca» pierce, 
Methinks conducts them to some pleaiant ground ; 
"Where welcome hills shut out thetmiverse. 
And pines their lawny walk encompassed round. 
There, if a pause delicious converse found, 
* Twas but when o'er each heart the idea stole, 
(Perchance awhile in joy's oblivion drown'd) 
'ITiat come what may while life's glad pulses roll, 
Indissolubly thus should soul be knit to soul." 

Campbell. 

" For Robin Hood disguised himself. 
And from the wood is gone. 

" Like to a friar Robin Hood, 
Was accoutred in array ; 
"With hood, gown, beads, and crucifix, 
He passed upon the way. 

" He had not gone past miles two or three. 
But it was his chance to espy 
Two lusty priests." 

Robin Hood^s Golden Prize. 

*' The sheriff he saddled his good palfrey, 
And took three hundred pounds in gold; 
And away he went with bold Robin Hood, 
His horned beasts to behold. 

« « • * * 

" Then Robin he brought him through the wood. 
And set him on his dapple grey: 
O have me commended to your wife at home. 
So Robin went laughing away. 

Eobin Hood and the Butchers, 

" Savs John, if I must a-begging go, 
I'll have a palmer's weed ; 
With a staff and coat, and bags of all sorts. 
The better then shall I speed. 

***** 
" Then he got out of the beggar's cloak 
Three hundred pounds in gold; 
Good fortune had I, said Little John, 
Such a sight for to behold. 

" But found he in the begrgar's bag, 
Three hundred pounds and three." 

Little John and the Four Beggars. 

WONDER how my Lord Bishop of 
6^ Hereford finds his head this morning?" 




i» 



said Will Scarlet, as he, accompanied 
by'LittJe^John and Much, was proceeding, after 
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fnlfilling their morning duties, with them to Bams- \ " * I hare not a pennj, by our Holy Dame, if I felt 
dale Hall, to make arrangements for the two weddings \ inclined to give it,* said the first friar, 
about to take place. > " * You look not as if you were without money — well 

" It must ache sadly,** returned Much ; " though, | mounted, well attired, and happy faces,* urged 
judging by the quantity he takes, and comparatively ? Bobin. 

the light effect it takes upon him, I should imagine | " * Oh yes, but we have been robbed this morning,* 
he is well used to it, and probably rises without being > replied the friar ; * could save nothing — we have not a 
any the worse ior it." s penny left.* 

" I don't know what you call light effect, Much,'* \ " * Tes,' cried the other, * we have been robbed, and 
said Will Scarlet, laughing, " but for a light effect, I I have not a penny left. Leave go the bridle, beggar.* 
never saw a man more drunk.*' \ " ' I am very much afraid,* said Bobin Hood, ' tliat 

" Truly ; but you never saw a man drink so much > you are telling me a very great lie.* 
without becoming utterly insensible ; therefore, Is " * A lie !* said the first friar, who was a fat, burly 
think it must be from long use,*' argued Much. \ old fellow ; 'graceless dog ! what mean you by that ?' 

** It is long use," chimed in Little John ; " they S " * Simply what I say,' rephed Bobin, * that you're 
are all of a sort, those churchmen ; guzzling, gorging, < telling a lie. I do not believe that you were robbed, 
rapacious, evil-minded, uncharitable rogues." ? neither do I believe that you have no money about 

^ You like them as little as Bobin Hood," said I you ; and as there is nothing like being satisfied on 
Much. " Why does he bear them such an inveterate \ such points, before you go from hence I will just see 
hatred ?" > whether it is so or no.' 

" He has good cause," replied Little Jolm ; " he is \ " With that he left go of the bridles and laid his 
kept out of name, title, wealth, and honour, through > hand upon the saddle-bag of the fat friar ; but he put 
one of them ; and he is for ever hearing some evil < spurs to his horse and went off at a good speed, fol- 
report concerning their grasping, avaricious wicked- \ lowed closely by his brother friar. Bobin, however, 
ness." \ was too nimble for them, and overtook them, and 

" And does he serve them all thus, when he gets \ very quickly tmhorsed them both. They were in a 
them in his power ?" he asked. | horrible state of fright — their teeth chattered, and 

" Aye, without exception ; ho will even go out of \ their eyes rolled about dreadfully, 
his way to get them in his power," returned Little John. \ " * Good mendicant, spare us!' gasped the fat friar ; 

" How do you mean go out of his way ?" inquired ] * have pity on us ! We have neither money nor pro- 
Much. \ visions to bestow upon thee. Thou canst not have 

" Why, I'll tell you a story about him, and that > what wo have not to give thee.' 
will explain my meaning," replied Little John. " He \ " ' No,' cried the other, a poor lean devil, * have 
ascertained one morning that a couple of black friars ? pity on us ! Wo cannot give thee what we have not." 
were conveying a large sum of money to their convent, \ ** * I do not require it of thee,' replied Bobin. 'You 
and were to pass through a part of Sherwood forest ; | say ye have no money — I have no money : well, sup- 
directly he knew of this — our funds were rather low 5 pose we all three kneel down and pray until we get 
at the time — he resolved to get it from them, without \ some. Our dear lady has never failed mo in my hour 
troubling any of the band to assist him, or making 5 of need, and I do not think she will now. I prayed 
any fuss at all about it. Well, he disguised himself ^ to her just before I met with you, so I am sure I 
in a habit of Tuck's, hood, gown, beads, crucifix, and J shall meet with relief through you ; therefore, if we 
all, and started forth to meet them. He had not got I all kneel down, I have no doubt we shall get some 
very far before he espied two lusty priests, mounted \ speedily.' 

on mettlesome nags, come riding along at rather a s "The two fjiars refused to kneel at first, until 
brisk pace ; he p&ced himself in the road way, and \ awed by Eobin's menaces, and more by his saying 
when they reached him, he caught the bridles of both I that if they refused to do so he should believe that 
nags, and said in as piteous, whining, and miserable a < they had money, but refused to give him any ; and if 
tone as he could assume, and as he thought the I he thought that for a moment, he would act in a way 
character demanded, he said — I that would make them wish they had freely rendered 

" ^BenedicitSy holy brethren ! How happy am I to i up to him whatever they might have had about them, 
have fallen in with thee ; how fortunate ; how much \ They could not exactly gainsay what he said, so down 
I have to be thankful for !' \ they knelt alongside of Bobin, who set them the 

" * Why speak you thus ?* demanded one of the > e::ample. 
friars. < "What, all three," interrogated Will Scarlet, 

" * Because,' replied Bobin, * I know you will take \ " kneeling down to pray for money ?" 
pity upon me — that you will spare me a moiety of \ " Yes," replied Little John, " praying away as hard 
your provisions, for 1 am starving.' \ as they could." 

" * We have none,' said he who had spoken before, \ " Ha, ha, ha ! what a sight it must have been,** 
smd attempting, as soon as he found it was a begging \ laughed Will ; " it must have beat the Bishop of 
petition, to spur the nag into a trot, but Bobin held > Hereford's dance in his boots." 
them fiiiuly. < " Well, they prayed away hard and fast," continued 

" * Then spare me a groat to buy some with,' he ? Little John, " Bobin keeping them at it. 
said, * for I am weaiy and fiaating. I have wandered s " * Send us, oh send us money,' they cried, * to serve 
about all yesterday and this morning without so much \ us in our need!' but no money came. Their voices 
as a cup to drink or a bit of bread to eat ; therefore, \ were miserably mournful, and they drawled out 
good brothers, for our dear Lady's sake, spare me a < prayer after prayer until Bobin fairly laughed, as he 
groat.' ? declares, imtil his eyes ran down with water. A short 

' ** * Out upon thee ! let go my bridle, fool ; begone ! \ prayer served him, and he stood over them flourishing 
we want none of thy cant, we know what it means.' \ a quarter-staff, asking them occasionally if they had 

" * Yes,' said the other friar, * we want none of thy 5 got any money, and on receiving a negative reply, he 
cant, we know what it means ; let go the bridle.* \ commenced singing a ballad. They vrrung their 

" *But will you not spare me a groat ?' asked Bobin, > hands, they wept, they tore their hair, and appeai^ 
still keeping the bridles firmly in nis hand. \ to be overwhelmed with grief j still to ]^bin*s repeated 
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questions if any money had come they cried no, and \ flinging them oyer one of the nag's baeksj and gathef- 
begged hard and earnestly of him to let them go, but \ ing up the money ; he also put that in a saddle-bag, 
^ was deaf to their entreaties. > and led the way deeper into the iforest. I don't 

" * The Holy Mother never fails me,' he said ; ' if I s beheve he had got far when he met with me and 
have none now I shaU. by-and-bye, so go on and pray \ Oeorge-a-G-reen. We had killed a buc^, whieh w« 
more heartily than ever. \ had run down, and were resting after our labour. As 

"They groaned and whined at last in such a miserable s he came up, Eobin pointed to me, and saidtotiie 
manner that Robin grew tired of it ; and so, after j monk — 

they had been on their knees near an hour, he said to | *' ' These are my two witnesses, before whom you 
them — < must swear your oath.* 

" * Now, my dear brethren, let us see what money I " * Who are these, Robin Hood ?' I asked* , Ton 
heaven hath sent us.* I should have seen the start they gave when I men- 

" 'Not a penny,' cried the fat friar. I tioned his name. The fat fellow began telling his 

" * Not a penny I' quoth Robin j * how know I \ beads, and the lean one stared over the nag's head at 
that ? My good brothers, can you tell if I have \ Robin, as if he was looking upon the devil liiwaAlf^ 
money or no, although I say I have none ?' I If we had been going to hang, drown, quarter^ roast, 

" * No,* replied the friar. \ and eat them, they could not have looked more feaar^ ( 

" * No, to be sure,' he said, * unless you search me : < stricken than when they discovered that our leader 
therefore, how know I whether heaven has sent you \ had them in his power ; they expected nothing less 
any money until I search you ?' s than deatli, and they repeated their ave Mariae^ 

" They both groaned in concert, and with one voice I paternosters, and credos, as fast as their tongues 
exclaimed they had not a penny. \ could wag, kicking up as great a clack as if two 

« t We shall see,' replied Robin. * Whatever money \ women wei'e together by the ears, pulling and clawing, 
heaven has sent us we will share, unless we have s Robin, however, stopped their din, and made them 
either of us told the other a lie, and had money when < down on their knees, and swear to the same oath 
we said we had not. You are sure that neither of \ administered to the Bishop of Hereford yesterday, 
you have any money ?' > that they should tell no lies, tempt no women to sin, 

" * Quite sure,' they cried together. \ and be charitable to the poor. I think if he had 

" * Very well : now search and tell me if you have.' \ proposed to them to go and pull the Pope's nose, and 

** They did so : they put their hands into their | bite his great toe off, they would have sworn to have 
pockets, but could not find any. s done it, so readily did they swear to do whatever he 

" * Now one more prayer to our Lady,' said Robin \ proposed ; and when he told them they were fipee to 
Hood, * and then to business.' \ go, it was a merry sight to see them leap into the 

" Awed by his staff, they consented ; and again they \ saddle, and gallop away as fast as their two nags 
put up an earnest prayer adapted to the purpose ; s could cKrrj them. We had a hearty laugh over it, 
and when they had concluded, Robin said to the fat < and the story served to amuse the band for some 
Iriar — \ time." 

** * We'll search each other one by one. I will begin > " It was a merrie affair, truly," said Much, whisn 
with you, my bonny father.' s Little John had concluded. " Robin Hood must 

"After some little resistance they were both < have managed his disguise very well, for the friars not 
searched by him, horses and all, and he managed to \ to have detected him at first ; but 1 suppose they did 
find five hundred pieces of gold. > have a misgiving from their fear of him ?" 

" * Hast thou none, mendicant ?' exclaimed the friar, I " No, I think not," returned Little John, musingly, 
when Robin had got all their store. \ " They are such a thievish set, they rob so much, that 

" * None but what thou seest here,' he returned, \ I suppose whenever they meet accidentally, the 
pointing to the money he had taken from them ; ' iH strongest robs the other ; that I am sure must have 
you doubt it you are free to search me.' s been the cause of their fear, not because they sus- 

. "This they declined to do, with the best grace their < pected Robin was not a monk — he is wondrously 
fear would let them j but the fat friar asked him if he \ expert in disgidses, as you might have seen by his 
was going to share the gold he had. > aping the old woman. I could tell you a hundred 

" ' Do you beheve it came direct from Heaven, since s freaks of his where he has disguised himself and 
I have been with you?' he asked, gazing at him < never been discovered until he discovered himself, 
sternly. The frightened monk looked dumbfoundered, \ That was a famous trick he played Baron Fitz Alwine's 
he had not a word to say j his silence continuing, I deputy, when he acted as high sheriff during the 
Bobin said — \ baron's absence." 

" * You lied to me ; you had the money when you \ " Yes," laughed Much, " that got noised abroad ia 
vowed and protested that you had it not ; you have | style ; everybody laughed at the sherij9^ and applauded 
forfeited, therefore, all right to it, but I will be more I Robin Hood for his daring, his good nature, and the 
charitable to you than you were to me — I will give \ successful manner in which he deceived the sheriff." 
you fifty pieces each, because you prayed so heartily \ " What was that ?" asked Will Scariet, " I neves 
ahd earnestly, and fairly earned it.' > heard of that." 

■ "* You are very good,' moaned the friar, sighing | "What!" cried Little John, "not about Robin 
and letting the large tears trickle down his cheeks in < disguising himself as a butcher?" 
agony at the loss of his money. 'Now, I suppose, I "As a butcher!" exclaimed Will, in surprise j "nx>| 
we may go?* s certainly, I have heard nothing about that." 

"•Not yet,* said Robin Hood, * you must stay with I "Oh, then, I'll tell you," replied Little John, 
me a little while. I wish to swear you upon this holy \ "About four years since meat was very scarce, and 
grass of Sherwood to observe certain conditions, and i the butchers sold it very dearly ; the consequence 
I would have you do it before witnesses.* $ was that the poor people were unable to buy it, and 

" ' Who art thou ?' inquired the friar, in an almost \ they were all nearly starving ; the butchers kept up 
inaudible tone. l their prices, and nobody but the rich people could 

'< * That you shall know speedily,* replied Robin, I buy, and the butchers began to make good roimd 
stripping off his friar's gown, b^ads, and crucifix, and l sums by their cattle. Wel^this came to Robin*8 ears, 
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for he knows instantly of the wants and sufferings of 5 frankly, so honestly, and kindly accorded, m go 
the poor around, and he resolved to try and remedy \ with ye, my hrethren tme, as soon, and as fiwt as you 
the evil. One market morning a butcher was pro- > list.* The butchers cheerod him for so cordially ac* 
Deeding through Sherwood, upon the back of a fine I cepting their invitation, and they prepared to go iq> 
blood mare, taking a very hirge drove of homed \ to the sheriff's house to spend a jo^al afternoon.'* 
cattle to market. Bobin met him ; made a bargain ; s " You know all the incidents uncommonly well,'* 
vurohased his stock, mare and all, and made him lend I interrupted Much ; " I never heard half so much 
him his dress, and we were ordered to keep him in > before. Were you there?" 

our custody until Bobin returned ; and so he started i ** To be sure I was, although Bobin commanded 
on to the market, disguised as a butcher, upon the \ me to stay behind, yet I was not going to let him 
mare, and driving his cattle before him. Upon re- s risk his life without being near at hand ; so I tried 
flection, he expected that as he intended to sell the | my hand at a disguise, and when I got near him he 
meat after a fashion of his own, that the butchers 5 knew me in a moment, and shook his head angrily at 
mig^t unite, cause a disturbance, and frustrate all his \ me for breaking his orders ; but when I told him 
efforts to benefit the poor. It so happened that the > why I had come, he smiled in that pleasant, good- 
deputy sheriff kept a large hostel, where all the \ natured way he has, and squeezing my hand, thanked 
Imtchers put up at when thBy came to Nottingham, \ me, and bade me never to mind his harsh words, and 
saving those who dwelt in the town. Well, the better I to take care of myself. I mixed with the crowd, and 
to prevent anything of this nature, after driving the < so saw everything that took place." 
cattle into the market-place, he singled out the fattest > ** I should have liked so much to have been with 
of the herd and drove it up to the sheriff's hosteL I you," said Will Scarlet, his eyes sparkling at the mere 
The sheriff was standing at the door when he arrived, \ anticipation of such a thing. 

and feQ into a fit of admiration on seeing the bullock s *' ^ ! you would. Will," remarked Little John ; 
Bobin was driving, and expressed it in round terms. \ " it was a rare day, I can assure you." 
Bobin then told him that he was but a young butcher, > *' Well, go on, let us hear it all," cried Will, 
that he had the largest drove in the market, and < anxiously. 

begged his acceptance of that beast ; at the same time \ " You shall, every bit of it," replied Little John, 
asked his assistance, as sheriff, if the butchers should s and continued his story. *' When we reached the 
attempt to prevent him selling his cattle. The sheriff \ sherifi^s house we went into the hall, and sat down 
ioyfully accepted the present ; vowed he'd hang every I to a good dinner. Bobin was placed at the head of 
Dutcher that dared to interfere with him ; swore he < the table, and nothing would do but they would have 
was a fine young fellow, and would make the best and \ him say grace. He was in one of his merry humours, 
handsomest butcher that ever sold meat. Bobin s so he cried out — * You shall have a grace. God bless 
gaining his point thus, returned to the marl^t-place, I us all here. The Holy Mother bless the meat we are 
and when the sale commenced, a crowd of poor people 5 about to eat, and the cup of sack we shall take aft^er 
oame round to see if meat was lowered in price, but < it, provided it is good enough to nourish our blood, 
they found it was as dear as ever, until Bobin Hood, I — and so ends my grace.' The butchers laughed, and 
on finding the prices, offered as much meat for a < fell to at their dinner in right good earnest ; and when 
penny as the butchers did for three. This soon \ they had all finished, the wine went fiowing round, 
became known over the town, and he sold his meat s Bobin exhorting them to drink and be merry, vowing 
to fast he hardly knew how to take the money. To < that whatever the cost of the reckoning might be, he 
those who appeared rich, or well able to afford to > would pay for it alL The butchers were delighted ; 
purchase meat at the butcher's prices, he would not \ they drank and sung and enjoyed themselves in the 
sell an ounce, but to those to whom money was a \ highest degree ; roaring, shouting, laughing, and 
ffreat object, he sold it freely ; and when the butehers s drinking, until they began to have a doubt what rela- 
began to grow outrageous, to find that he was selling \ tionship they bore their father. The sheriff in the 
all his meat and their's was not moving off at all, and I height of their jollity, came in, and they made him 
be^an to abuse him, he mode his price still lower, and < sit down and drink with them. He began asking 
som for a penny as much as they asked five for ; but I about Bobin, seeing that he was king of the feast, 
when it got known that he would not sell to the rich \ " * He is a mad blade ! a rare blade ! a choice 
and only to the poor, they began to think better of \ spirit !' cried the butchers. The sheriff turned to me, 
him, and thought him some prodigal who was selling I seeing me more sober than the others, and began to 
off his cattle in a freaicish fit of benevolence ; and they i question me. 

found, too, their trade was not injured, for those only > " * This must be some prodigal,* he said, * who, 
who could not afford to buy of them, bought of \ having sold houses, lands, and cattle, means to spend 
Bobin ; they, therefore, ceased their abusive language, \ all the money thus easily gained.' 
and actually when very poor people came to them, s " ' It is very likely,' 1 said, scarce knowing what 
although they would not sell themselves^ they directed i to reply. 

them to BoDin, who would, and also eave away a > " * Perhaps he has stUl something to dispose o^ 
quantity to the very poorest. His motives soon got < and might be induced to sell whatever he has rery 
known, and he was hailed and cheered on all sides ; \ cheaply.' 

the butchers themselves at last sought his acquaint- \ ***yery Ckely,' I answered, 'you had better ask 
ance, and after conferring together, one of their i him.' 

number stepped up to him and said — 5 ** He went close up to Bobin, and, after lauding his 

" * JoUy friend and brother — ^your conduct has been i liberality, praising him for the noble way in which 
strange to-day, but your motive is good ; and, there- > he spent his money, equal to the wealthiest cavalier, 
fore, though our trade may be injured by you, yet, in | he asked him if he had any homed cattle to dispose 
consideration of your intention, we cannot but ap- \ of, persuading him that it was beneath the blood of a 



plaud your 'haviour ; so my brethren think, as we are 
all of a trade, we cannot do better than to dine toge- 
ther up at the sheriff's to-day.' 

" * With all my heart I* said Bobin, merrily. * Ac- 
cursed be he who would refuse an invitation so 



noble youth like him to keep cattle. Bobin laughed 
within himself as he heard and detected the cunning 
proposition, and said he had between five hundred 
and a thousand, which he would dispose of for five 
hundred golden marks* 
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" ' I will give Ton three hundred,' raid the aheriff, ; 

' if I tike tbetn ; if not, it ii no bargain.' | 

" ' It IB no Imrgiin yet,' eaid Robin, laughing. 'Ab ! 



if you will lell thera mi. Consider, my gsllant youth, 
three huniired [golden merka are better in thy pnne 
than a thoiisand head of cattle in thy 




bntolien are charging now, they are worth a merk or 
. two merllB s head— Buch bb mine, at least.' 

"'I will giro yott three hundred golden merkB down, 
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Come, shnll we say three hundred?' uwedthe aberiff. 
" ' It is too little,' peraisted Bobin Hood, Uughing 
Blylf at me. , 
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" 'Not to s liberal heart liks thine,* continaed fie 
■herifi', growing more argent. ' Came, it ii > bargsin g ; 
B»7 jes. There, tbat'a right. Where are the;, that } 
I nuj see them at oace.' i 

" ' At once ?' laid Bobin, in surprise. > 

" 'Aje,' he replied, 'if it it not Teiy far, we cwi ; 
ride over and conclude our bargain on the apot. I . 
will take the monej with me, and if I like the cattle 
— whifh I am Bure I shall — I will paj ;ou then and 
there, and you can come back and finish the night : 
with jour friends.' * 

" ' Oh, it is not far,' laid Robia, laughlnr to see J 
how completelj the sheriff in trying to buj tlie cattle ; 
wai seUing himself, 'A short ride from here I have ; 
■ereral hundred acres of land, and jon nuj we I 
some of my liomed cattle grazing on them.' 

"'Not far from here!' echoed the sheriff; 'scTcral 
hunilreti acres of land — why where can can it beF' 

■"liush I' whispered Bobin; 'it would not be so ; 
well to mention it here, for private reasons — jod ': 
understand, eh ?' 

>"0h— yesperrectlj,' nodded the llieHl^ Mthl^ 
knowing wiakj ' f^eMfc jfcttttly ?— elL I kno#.' 

" ■ Yet; replied Robin, with Hbcted jta^HeH; 
'it isjuit Bcrou theforest— t am t«l)d}, if youiire.'^" 
"'Oh! quite,' said the sheriff, eiletk : 'I *IIt 
order oar steeds to be saddled dirMm, iit^ we Jrlll 
away, without delay. Xon can anii^ utl your friends 
here that we shall return.' 

" ' Oh, certainly,' replied Kobin. The sheriff went 
to get his money, and sec that the ■tee4a were 
saddled, and, by Robin's wish, I hastened to Uie wood 
to get the merrie men, whom I had, in case of an 
emergcncj, pliced within ear-9hot of the biii;K', in 
readiness to receive the sheriff, who nas roTnin^' tu ; 
behold Robin Hood's homed rattle. 1 had iii.>i 1».'i<n 
long gone, as Kobin hns since told m-.', n1ii<ri llii.' 
sheriff callea him into his priiate D|iiirlnu'TLl. ii:.<1 
told him the steeds were saddled, nn.! iliot I"' !' il 
now but to get the money, and the; would tiuui >Li\',. 
He bade him sit down a moment Or tv'O, and iulj'j- 
duced him to his jooug wife, a pretty lively little Iri^:, j 
and Bobin passed the moments of hid ub^e^w >6n | 
agreeably, 1 suppose, for when the elieriil' came htiit, j 
he caught them kissiDg. He did not like that nt nil, i 
but hid hope of cheating Bobin made him swallow bis 
rancour, and thougli he looked grave, not to Cipress 
much anger. Be said he wua quite read; to depart, 
and now only waited for Robin, who, with a readiness 
that / dont understand, bid the little pretty wife 
good-bj, and kissed her again, she ootliing loath, 
before her husband's face. Ue was much scandalised 
at this, and afler bestowing a furious look upon her, 
dragged Bjibin Hood b; the arm from the room. 
The; mounted tlicir steeds, and were soon in the 
forest, Bobin leading him through the loneliest places 
to the apot where we were to meet. Ho dropped 
inuendoea, which rather startled the sheriff, for as 
they rode along, be said — 

" ' These are part of m; acres of land.' 
" ' Thine I that's impossible,' said the sheriff; 'this 
wood and all in it belongs to the king.' 

" ' That may be,' repliedKobin; 'but I make it mine.' 
" ' Tliine ! How ? inquired the sherifl', with asto- 
nishment. 

" ' Oh ! you shall see anon,' replied Bobin. 
" ' This is a lonely, dreary place," said the sheriff, 
'and grievously infested with outlaws. God keep 
us from falling in with that desperate villain, Bobin 
Eood ! he would Epeedil; strip us of all we possess, 
■iid send us home penailess,' 

" ' We shall see whether he will or no, far it is most 
like that you will fall in with him,' eaid Bobin, with 



laugh that the sheriff did not leem to Bpprore i 
altogether he was growing uneasy. 

" ' I wish your estate laid some other way,' he said, 
' or that there was some other way of approaching it.' 

" ' There are many ways of approaching it,' repUed 
Robin, ' but I tell you we are upon it now. Tlus IM 
B part of aeveial bundred acres which I call mine.' 

" ' Which you call yonra ! What do you mean b; 
soHinjf yours ? Im it your* on^?' inquired the sheriff, 
aniiously. 

" ' What should I meM bj caUing, but that I call 
it mine ? Tou co/J yodt wife yoari,' said Robin, with 

" ' And so she it mine,' retamed tbe sheriff, with 
» disaneeabte doabt pervading tbe tone of hia voice. 

" ' And yours oaij; aud so are these ihine, and 
■Dine only,' replied Robin. 

"'Fray what is your iwme?' asked Uie sheriff, 
growing more uneasy lliari ever. 

'■'That you shall know anon alfo ' said Robin, 
#I|Ji a chuckle which the sheriff did nol Lke. 

~ Itttriediatel; subsequent lo tbi^ on eitenf ive herd 



caltle! They an fair 
theraP'" 

" Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Will Scarlet, hiterrupting 
Little John; "I guessed aa moch. Ho, ho, ho! ■ 

" Af" continned Little John, "and so the sheriff 
thonfht ; for he turned at once to Bobin and said — 
' I wish I had not come — I don't like this place — I 
wi^ I were gone away from it.' 

"' Why P V^ asked Robin, slapping hira on tbe 
IhoUdH. • It 1< a goodly dwelling-place, I can teU 
tt^, jU« t besidea, 4m I not with thee ?' 

" ' Thjlf i e*M3tly it. To tell thee the plain truth, 
((i>6a fetlow, I do not eiactly like ih; company,' ei- 
claimed the sheriff, nearce knowing, &om aniiety and 
apprehension, what he said. 

" ' Sot like mi company r responded Robin. ' Be- 
ibrew me, there aft not mauT who say that 
art one of the M i^ho do, uJ, t Hpppte a 
to please. Nerertli^lcis, thd^lUn Sot go away with- 
out having the choice of ni(^^«^ Mth aome one who 
ma; please thee — i6 thou fifgt DAie a choice.' 

" With that he put bis tDhi to hii mouth, and 
blew the summons ; and wil teho bad dogged their 
steps For some distance, were it his side ere he had 
blown the third peal. 

" ' What is your will, noble ipasterF' I exclaimed, 
upon reaching him ; ' prey till me, and it sliall be 
done.' " 

" As you always s^," interrupted Will Scarlet, with 
a laugh. 

" And as I ought to lt.f," observed Little John, 
good uatu redly. 

"'Why,' he retflied; 't We brought the High 
' Sheriff of Nottingbaiti td Ijiok nt some of my horned 
cattle, and to take t sWtet for supper with me ; see 
, that lie is treated ai bee^iltfes my gupst and his rank. ' 
"'He shall hav* tHe best our hostel affords,' 
I responded, ' for I know that he will pay well for 
what he has.' 

" • Pay!' ejamitated tbe sheriff; ' what do you mean 
by pay P ' 

" ' How full of questions you are. Master Sheriff,' 
; remarked Bobin. ' ]>t me answer you now the 
: questions I deferred a short time ago. You asked me 
■ my name— it is Bobin Hood.' 

" ' I thought so,' murmured tbe sheriff. 
: " ' And now you fnay guess iote t make these acns 
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of land mine. With respect to what we mean by pay, \ the' reason why lie wa^ so happy in what h? imdcr- 
we keep open and free entertainment to the poor ; to $ took, for I did not belieye he would try anything that 
those who can aiford to pay for their entertainment < he thought he could not accomplish. He laugheij, 
we give nothing, and make them pay for what they have.' I and said I was partly right, but not quite j for t)iat 
'* * What are your charges ? * asked the sheriff, \ if a man tried hard to attain an art for which, per- 
moaningly. i haps, he might not have a natural ability, yet he be- 

" * We have no charges — we affix no prices ; we I lieved that earnest perseverance would go far to m^ke 
take every coin our rich guest has. You have three < up the deficiency which nature had failed to supply ; 
hundred, and that is what your entertainment will > and, to see what could be done by one who had maoo 
cost you ; therefore I would advise you to eat as much i no essay in an attempt of the nature I had been 
as you can, and drink as much as you can, in order ^ praising his effort in, he resolved that I should dis- 
that you may not pay your money without having J guise myself, and seek an adventure. The choice of a 
anytlung in return for it.' i disguise was left to myself, and, having heard that a 

" But, although we placed a good meal before him, > rich Norman had died in the neighboumood of "Not' 
the sheriff had no appetite. He tasted but little, but ^ tingham, and, in consequence, alms were to be given 
drank considerably — I suppose to keep his courage \ to the poor, and a grand interment to take place, I 
up. He gave up his three hundred golden merks \ determined to make that place my scene of actiox^ 
with the best grace he could assume ; and expressing \ and therefore disguised myself as a mendicant pali^er. 
a great desire to go, he was mounted carefully on his I I had an old hat with a cockle-shell, a staff, a palmer's 
horse, and conducted to the borders of the forest. < coat, and a bag for my bread, another for my cheesy, 
As he quitted us, Bobin bade him good night, and > and one for any money I might be fortunate enough 
desired him to commend him to his wife at home ; at ? to get. I made my dress look as wretched and for- 
which the sheriff made no reply, but thumped his \ lorn as I could, and I set out with a light heart and a 
forehead with his- fist as he rode away. So ended s merrie cheer from the raerrie men. In my way I 
B.obin Hood's adventure with the butchers and the i passed several beggars, with their empty scrips, wend- 
Sheriff of Nottingham." J ing their way to the place for which I was bound. I 

" That must have been rare fun," said Will Scarlet, < watched their actions narrowly, and tried to inutate 
when Little John had concluded his story. " I should ? them — I fancy with tolerable success ; for albeit sonpie 
liked to have seen it all. Did Robin well affect the s of the miserable rogues stared very hard at me, they 
butcher?" < did not seem to take me for other than I appeared. I 

" As far as dress went ; but there was something > walked on, and after passing several, I met with no 
in his manner betokening gentle blood, which he could < more for some distance. At length I overtook four • 
not ^guise, and it was detected by the fraternity. ? stout fellows. One seemed blind, another lame, and 
That'was the reason why they believed he was a pro- ^ the other two had nothing ailing them but dirtiness 
digaL But his person was so well disguised, that ^ and filthy rags. I overtook them. Here's brave • 
unless you had known him to have the disguise, you I company, I thought ; I may perhaps gain something . 
could not have told it wais Robin Hood who con- < from these fellows, so I will accost them, and see how 
fronted you when he stood before you. Many in Not- > much of their trade I can learn in a few questions. , 
tingham, who knew him in his natural character well, s " *Good morrow, brethren!' I exclaimed. *I am 
djd not recognise him in his assumed one." \ fortunate in meeting with you ; which way do you 

" I should like to try my hand at a disguise vastly," s go ? You will, perhaps, be good enough to tell me. 
cried Will. " I think I could do it very well ; at ^ I hope it is my way, for I want company sadly ; I have 
least that is my opinion. Did you ever try. Little ^ walked for some time alone.' 

John ?" I " * This way,' grunted one of the fellows, in a gruff 

" Yes," he answered, " I 'once had a trial at it, by \ voice and a rude manner, and all of them stared at 
Bobin's desire." • > me as if they had seen a turret of Linton Abbey 

"And how did you succeed?" asked Will, with an < taking a walk in the forest after breakfast. I had 
air of interest. I heard the abbey bell tolling dolefully, and not liking 

" Oh, pretty well, for that matter," said Little < the looks or 'haviour of these ragged rips, I said, in a 
John. " It arose from a strange circumstance. Robin ? tone of voice not a whit more pleasant than his who 
took it in his head one morning, as he was going to s had addressed me — * What is here to do that I see bo 
Tiflit Halbert Clare and his pretty wife, Grace, that he I many of our tattered fraternity stumping in this 
would disguise himself as a Norman cavalier, and pay > direction, eh? Why are the bells ringing in this 
the Sheriff of Nottingham a visit — this was after he < miserable manner ? Is there a dog to be hung for 
had the affair with him as a butcher — and accordingly \ stealing a dinner his master refused to give him r Is 
he went. Well, he spent the greater part of the day \ there a bull dead through having caught a cold in his 
there in mirth and jollity ; flirted with the sheriff's \ horns ? Is there a Norman found honest, a church- 
wife, untU the poor devil was ready to gnaw his I man discovered to be good and virtuous, a rich man 
fingers to the bone, or beat his mother ; and when he < charitable, or one of your vagabond brothers set in 
thought he had staid long enough, he came away, I the stocks?' 

whispering in the sheriff's ear many thanks for his \ "*No!' said one of them to me, with a sneer, 
handsome entertainment to Robin Hood. Before the \ * there is a Norman dead near here, and things to be 
man could recover his surprise, he was away in full I distributed to such as us who need them — perhaps a 
speed for the wood. He told me all the incidents \ scrap of cheese, ten crumbs of bread, or the eighteenth 
that transpired, and we had much laughter over them. ^ parr, of the seventh of a penny — perhaps not spmuoH. 
I expressed my surprise at his being able so to alter I Will you like to come and sliare it with us ?' 
his natural character, as to be able to deceive those \ " * Anything but your friendship, or your virtues,' 
who had been in his company before long enough to s I answered. * Of the first, it might get my neck into 
know his face and form well ; and I repeated that we } danger ; and the second, you have not an atom to 
all had our certain abilities, which we shone in ; one ^ spare, having so little for yourselves.' 
man was more expert at one weapon than another ;*^ "'You try hard to be witty this morning, you 
and, again, that one had some gift which the other l greasy pole,' cried the lustiest among them, a big 
did not possess, and so on ; 'and that, I believed, was \ fellow, armed with a stout staff, ' but we do not fe^l 
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CHAPTEB lY. 

Vio.— " You are Mr, 

My lord and master loves you; oh, such love 

Could be but recompensed, though you were crownad 

The nonpareil of beauty 1 

Oli.— How does be love me? 

Vio.— With adorations." 

Shakspbkb. 

** A course of small quiet attentions, not to pointed as to 
alarm, nor so va^ue as to be misuodtrstood, with now and 



" Over the lifrht blue hills. 

There came a noi&e of revellers : 

« * « « « 

Like to a moving vintage down they came. 
Crowned with irreen leaves and faces all on flame ; 
All madly dancing through the pleasant valley.'* 

John Kkjtia. 

^ILL SCAELET had taken upon Hmself to 

name the wedding day, when the consent df 

his parents was pbtained to the marriage of 

e John and Winifred, Much and Barbara; and 

opposed to anything in the shape of delay, he had at 

first named the second day from the one upon which 

the soft confessions were made, for the agreeable 

ceremony to take place ; he was, howcTcr, instantly 

overruled by the kdies, who protested that no one 




Litt 



sped with your beggar's trade ? I long to hear and \ could get decently married at so short a notice, 
see^some proofs of yonr success.' | Will contended that half an hour, or less, would have 

• You shall,* said I, exposing my wallet. ' Here I sufficed him, if opportunity had served, to marry 
are six hundred and three golden merks, which I have I Maude, and he did not see why they should not be 
taken from members of the begging tribe.* \ contented with two days ; he said he hated to be put 



disposed to be the subjects of your scurvy jests. Now I ** Robin instantly looked serious. 'What mean 

let me tell you something which is meant in earnest : \ you ! taken mail from the poor beggars ! Little John, 

we have many brethren in London, in Coventry, in I I hope it is not so ? * I tnen up and told him the 

Berwick, in Dover, and in all parts of this country ; I i whole afikir, and how I was siure these were rascals 

have be^ with them all in all their resorts, but I never ;; by trade, who robbed and stole whenever they had a 

clapped my eyes upon so crooked, so ill-favoured, ; ; chance ; and though having plenty of money, would 

ungainly, cut- throat -looking a cur as thoa ; thy com- ' beg and moan to obtain alms, which ought more 

pany disgraces us ; so take that crack of the crown, s justly to be applied to those who needed it. I c<»n- 

loon, and keep thee back from us.' With that he let \ pared them to the priests who wrung the hard-eamed 

at me a blow upon the skull with such a twang you > money from the poor, for your poor people give more 

miffht have heard it at the trysting tree, a good three < to their i)Oorer brethren than the rich, because ther 

miles from hence. I can sympathise with their poverty, and your ricu 

'* That was rather too hard, more than you could i people cannot understand it ; and as we leried oon- 

bear quietltf, of course," laughed Will Scarlet. I tributions upon the priests, because they were extor- 

" Yes," returned Little John, smiling, " I don't 5 tioners from the poor, so, upon the same principle, I 

like to boast of my capabilities, but there are few, I < told him I took the merks from these rogues, who 

know, who can compete with me at the quarter-staff. > were extortioners by trade.'* 

The rogue made me angry, he hit me very hard ; but I I ** And what said be?'* asked Will, eagerly. 

twirled his staff from lus grasp at one blow, and fell \ "Why, he laughed at my view of the matter, and 

upon him so soundly, that he laid down and roared > said it was a good one ; he told me he should call me 

for mercy, which I granted him when my arm ached." < the forest philosopher, for I found a reason and an 

" What must his sides have done !" exclaimed Much. > argument to defend all my acts. I told him we should 

"I know the weight of your staff, having felt it." \ all be able to do so, for it was not proper or manly 

" Why, I fancy he laid very uneasily for some time I in a man to do anything he codld not defend ; he 

after," said Little John. " When I was satisfied with I said I was right : and we had a right jovial afternoon 

him, I determined not to let the others off easily, for < after it, none of us the less pleased that such an 

I had a mighty shrewd guess that those two gentry > addition had been made to our funds." 

who appeared blind and lame were only feigning < " I see, Little John, you have tried your hand at 

those afflictions. *Now, you filthy dogs,' I cried, *I I most things," said WiU Scarlet. 

shall not keep me back from ye, but I'll have a bout s " At a great many," rephed he, " and have no 

all round with ye ; since ye are so full of blows and \ reason to b^ ashamed of my success." 

foul words, ye shall have your fill of them.' But s " And now you are about to tiy one more," laughed 

none of them would oppose me single-handed, there- < Will, " and that's matrimony ; I hope you will be as 

fore I vowed they should all four ; and as they were > successful in that as you have in all other things." 

all armed, there was no unfair play in it. I laid l " I hope I shall," returned Little John, earnestly, 

about me stoutly ; you would have laughed heartily, \ " and I have not a doubt of it." 

Will, if you had seen the blind man open his eyes, s As these words passed his lips they reached 

and stare at me when I gave him a knock, and the \ Barnsdale-holl and entered the house together. 

leap the lame man performed, on aiming a blow at 

his shins. I got before them — I kept them together, 

as a drover does his cattle — and never were four 

rogues more stoutly handled than were these four 

beggars. As I gave one a whack over his leg, his 

wallet fell from his side with the skip he gave, and 

out rolled a quantity of gold pieces. * Oh, ho !' 

cried I, * this alters the face of things. Now, rascals, 

unless you each give up every penny you have, you 

shall bo beaten by me to a jelly,' and 1 worked hard 

to fulfil my promise. The knaves roared for mercy, 

and none granted I, until they swore to comply with 

my demand. When I left off, they were all eo sore, ^ *, i i, * v ^ < i ..• .• • a 

4»,1„ ««.,ij ««»-.. iTi. T u J T r J j-fls li. ? th«n » ^^ok of kmdnes8, and little or nothing said upon u, 

they could scarce hft ahmb, and I found no difficulty leaven nature for your distress, and she fwhions it to her 

m cleanng their garments of their gold — though, I own mind **— Sterne. 

beshrew me, it was a filthy task ; however, I filled 

my bag with their merks, and left them to pursue 

their way as best they might. I retiumed to Bobin 

Hood, tninking my adventure in a disguise quite 

sufficient to be satisfied with; and when I neared 

the trysting tree, I saw Robin Hood and the merrie 

men practising with the bow at willow- wands. As 

soon as he observed me, he called out, * What, Little 

John, so soon returned — what success P Have you 

failed, or have you no heart to proceed ? Out with 

your news !' 

" * I have no news but good news,' I replied. * I 
have found this disguise as fortunate to me, as you 
yours with the Sheriff of Nottingham.' 

"'Fortunate!' echoed he. * Why, how have you 
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off in anj way when there was no actual necessity I particularly diverting, to make you laugh in this 
for it, hut a mere regard for appearances ; he had been \ extraordinary fashion !" exclaimed Eobin Hood, 
a sufferer by delays, and it was his advice that what- I "It is diverting, and so you will say when you hear 
ever was wished done, particularly marriage, the best i it," replied Will, indulging in another fit ; and when 
and surest way to accomplish it was to do it directly > he gained a little wind, the tears still trickling down 
it was in our power ; and that if we lost the chance ] his cheeks from the effects of his excessive mirth, he 
through our own false delicacy, we deserved all the \ continued — " You know that my six ,brother8 are all 
pain and disappointment we were most likely to s the same sort of quiet, steady foresters, honest, 
experience. His reasoning, however, failed to convmce ^ hearty, and sincere, but nothing about them approach- 
the ladies. I ing tender blandishments — " 

There was an established opinion, a rule which < " Well ?" said Robin Hood, smiling, 
they resolved not to break through, and they stoutly > " Well !" exclaimed Will, " I have an idea which 
maintained their side of the question. Will was very j will create us a great deal of fun ; I have considerable 
energetic, but he found himself compelled to give | influencewith them, and I'll persuade them to marry — " 
way; he named the next day. " Too soon," was the 5 "To do what?" cried Robin, with astonishment, 
reply, and he grew very inquisitive to know what they I " Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed Will. " I guessed how 
could possibly want with more than three days. > surprised you'd be. Yes ! I'll go and collect them 
They did not exactly know themselves, and therefore 5 all together, and persuade them to get married on the 
could not very easily give him a satisfactory reply ; ^ same day that Barby and Winny are. Oh ! it will be 
but they gave him a woman's reason for it — " they > glorious sport, because they will have, of course, to 
wanted more time, because — they did ;" and to all the i make love before they can get wedded. You must 
"whys" he put lo them, that was the "because" he I woo before you marry, and I'll go about with them 
received in answer. Finding it was no use to stand < love-making ! Ha ! lia ! ha ! — ho! ho ! ho ! how I 
out, he named the fourth day ; it would not do ; the > shall enjoy it !'* 

fifth was almost as bad; then came the sixth, and > "The thing's impossible," observed Robin, laughing 
then the seventh ; beyond this he vowed he would l heartily at Will's strange idea. " Your brothers are 
not go. The ladios claimed at least a fortnight, and I too sedate, too phlegmatic, to marry ; and, besides, 
he stoutly resisted it ; said it was unnatural — it was ] even if you persuaded them, there is only three days 
against all reason, that a couple who loved each other I to woo and wed in." 

should wish to wait a fortnight, when they might be I " So much the better — the shorter the better ! 
married on the morrow ; there was something so \ Ha ! ha ! ha ! only fancy Gregory — steady, dull- 
preposterous in it that he would not consent to it, or s headed, straightforward Gregory — making love ! Oh, 
even believe that they wished him to do so. I it's delicious ! How came I never to think of it 

Upon this point he was inflexible, they could not > before ? Come along, Robin ; there is no time to 
change him ; he resolved to name the day, and he \ lose. We will seek them out, get them altogether, 
determined that it should noc extend to a fortnight ; I and I will harangue them.'* 

after a great deal of arguing, he at length agreed to s " Nay, marriage is somewhat too serious a thing to 
defer it to the tenth day. Seven of them had already \ jest upon Will," said Robin ; " particularly as, after 
elapsed, when he. Little John, and Much arrived at 5 the jest is carried out, there's no possibility of setting 
the Hall, for the purpose of completing the arrange- j it aside. If there should be anything occur to make 
ments ; for they intended having a merry day, to > any of your brothers unhappy, after being married 
compensate for the disappointment which the people i through your persuasion, your jest will become rather 
around experienced upon the day Will was to have \ an earnest affair." 

been married there to Maude. Accordingly every* s " Oh, I'll take care of that ; I'll look out their 
thing which was to have taken place upon that duy, \ wives for them, and I'll warrant me I suit them so 
it was intended should bo done on the coming > well, there will be no grumbling afterwards. To start 
wedding day, with such additions as might materially < with, I know a pretty little body who is very fond of 
contribute to the gratification of all who were to be ? my brother Herbert ; she told me as much, and from 
present and partakers of the festivity. Every available s what I have seen and know of her, I am sure she will 
part of the grounds fronting and at the back of the l make him a very good wife." 
Hall, was used to make arenas, &c., for the various I " Has he seen her ?" inquired Robin, 
pastimes and sports, and nothing was forgotten which i " To be sure he has, often ; but, poor simple fellow, 
could by any possible contingency add to the thorough I he knows nothing about it j has no idea that she is a 
and unalloyed enjoyment of the happy day. Will i jot fonder of him than me. I have hinted it several 
was the most active of the active ; he had something I times to him, but he does not understand anything 
to do with everything that was done ; he was here, I about it. I know a lass, too, who will just suit 
there, and everywhere ; had it been his own marriage, I Egbert, and Maude was speaking of somebody who 
he could not have worked with more untiring per- > would be the very wife for Harold ; so I have good 
severance than he did. He was unwearied in his \ ground to proceed upon, you see ;" and Will, as he 
exertions to dispose everything so that the day should \ said tliis, rubbed his hands with every appearance of 
pass off dehghtfully. While in the midst of his $ unmixed delight. 

labours, a thought suddenly struck him ; he clapped \ " That makes only three of your number ; who are 
his hands delightedly together, and gave way to a fit > the other three to have ?'* observed Robin. 
of laughter that seemed likely to make a blood vessel I " Oh, I can't exactly say yet j but I shall find them 
give way. He recovered his breath only to burst into ? three young girls who will suit them, depend on't,'* 
a succession of these paroxysms, until Robin Hood, s persisted Will. 

who was with him, almost grew alarmed ; he shook \ " But when you have found the three ypung girls 
him, and asked him in a serious tone of voice, what > who will suit them," argued Robin, " how know you 
induced him to laugh thus violently. \ whether your three brothers will suit them ?" 

"I'll wager my boy's head to to the butt of a spear, > "Oh, you need not fear that," cried Will, "they 

you'll never guess," he said, .when he recovered his s are three stout-built, well-made, good-looking fellows, 

breath. I for they are not unlike me ; and if they are not quite 

" It must be something highly amusing, something such sprightly lads as young lasses like, still they 
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present sometlimg too desirable in their appearance < " Very "well, never mind," returned Will, •* we have 
&r a reasonable — that is, I mean for any willing girl I argued the question many times, but I don't think 
to refuse accepting them as husbands." \ you competent to decide." 

"You are very sanguine," remarked Bobin. " Do i "Xot Kobin Hood?" cried the brothers, with one 
you really expect to persuade them to marry ? do you ^ accord, and instantly burst into a laugh, 
seriously imagine your literal brothers can be induced, ! "Xo!" cried Will, energetically, "for he would hit 
upon the representations of a brother so much their i a mark at a hundred yardi if he had a willow wand 
younger, to make so entire a change in their mode ^ for a bo^, and a quarter-staff for a shaft ; he hits his 
of life?" ? mark with any arrow; it's only your novice who 

" You slinll see whether I have not good cause to > discovers which is the arrow he shoots best with, and 
be sanguine, in a very few mioiites, if you will come J under what circumstances it can be most favourably 
with me," uttered Will, nodding his head confident^. : used. But I did not want you here to talk such a 
** lict me see ; first, Til just arrange about the addition ' matter as tliis over with you ; it is something which 
of the marrying couples, in order to prevent any ] concerns your future welfiuw and happiuess, which 
confusion, and while I think of it, for in the liurry of , induces me to address you." 
doing BO many things it may slip my memory." \ " Then let's have it, Will, at once," said Gr^ory, 

"But, Will, you know it is the custom in the \ "for I want to get back to the shooting." 
forest to kill the deer before you cook it, and cook it '. *' Well then, lads, you all love and honour our 
before you eat it," exclaimed Bobin : "it is of little father, ("on't ye?" commenced WilL 
use counting gains until vou have got them. Suppose I " Who dare gainsay it ?" said Gregory, 
you were to see what success you will meet with iu ] " Nobody that I know of," replied Will ; ** or I'd 
your persiuisions, before you make preparations for J lend them my staff over their ears if they did. Well, 
the wedding?" j that point's settled. He has always done everything 

" Oh, it makes no difference to me," said Will, ' which became a man proud of his honour, and a true 
complacently. \ Saxon." 

"No," returned Bobin, " but it might make all the '] " To be sure,** cried Egbert. "Why, Will, has any 
difference to your brothers, if they did not feel dis- one been speaking foully against him, belying him? 
posed to accede to your wishes ; quiet, inoffensive, By the Mats, if they liave, and you point them out, 
and good-natured as thoy are, they might not exactly it shall go hard but they are paid with interest 
feel agreeably in being laughed at." < for it." 

" Lord bless you I they would laugh at it as much . " Oh, if you intend to interrupt me in th's way, it 
as anybody," cried Will, with a perfect satisfaction • will tnkc the whole day to say all I have got to tell 
that ho knew their sentiments almost better than . you," saifl Will ; " hear me out before you make any 
they did themselves. " They would think it a capital ■ reply. Xod when you mean yes, and shake your head 
joke, and so it would be ; but to satisfy your scruples, I when you mean no, and then I shall stand some 
I'll be guided by your wish, and pop the question to ■ chance of being listened to attentively, and without 
them before I pop it to the ladies, and after them pop = interruption. J<»'ow, here goes again. Our father h^a 
it to the fathers and mothers — ah, there goes Herbert i done everything worthy of imitation; has he not? 
across the lawn. Hillioh, Herbert! heigh ! here, lad! "< That's right. So has our mother? That's right. 
" What want ye, Willy ?" said Herbert, stopping. ' They have lived happily together ; our father has 
" Where's Egbert, Harold, Eupert, Stephen, and : made our mother happy, and hasn't she made him 
Hereward ?" he asked. \ happy ? I should rather think she had. Very well, 

" Practising with the bow at a fluttering string on : then, they being married, they have contributed to 
a willow wand," he replied. " Hereward has been ; each other's happiness ; have they not ? To be sure 
shooting better to-day than I ever knew him to do. I they hare ; and if they had not married, we should 
Come and join us, Willy." | not have been here; that's pretty clear, I think, eh? 

" ISot now, Herbert, for I have something more > We have been very happy, considering ; haven't we ? 
important to do," answered Will; "but do you just I Well, then, we ought to be very much obliged to 
run to them all, and bring them here to me ; I have ; them for being married, bringing us into the world, 
something very particular to say to them ; be quick." : and being the cause of our having received that hap- 
" What, all of tliem ?" interrogated Herbert. I piness ; you agree to that? Veir well, then, as they 

" Every one of them ; I will wait here for them. < set you such a good example, aon't you think, lada, 
Away with thee, Herbert, there is Uttle time to : that the best thing you can do is to get married?" 
spare," said Will, laying his hand upon his brother's ] "Married!" exclaimed the brothers, with themoit 
shoulder to urge him. I undisguised astonishment. 

"I am gone, Willy." said Herbert, running off; \ "Aye," returned Will, "married. You can't be 
and soon they heard him calling his brothers at the \ better employed at any time, than just the little mo- 
top of his voice, and shortly he returned with them ; \ ment you are putting on the ring, nor happier than 
they came laughing up to the spot, and when they < afterwards, when you know you have a dear little 
arrived, the eldest ejaculated — I creature who loves you, and is always doing some- 

" What's this, Willy, so particular you have to say < thing to please you and make you comfortable. Look 
to us ? What fawn's antlers have you found ?" \ at I and Maude, you rogues ; don't you envy us ? of 

"I leave all such discoveries to you, Gregory," ^ course you do, every minute of the day. Look at Bobin 
returned Will, with a laugh. i and Marian, and evea Little John — there's an example 

" Hist !" said Hereward, " he is going to tell us I for you ! he is going to get married, ha, ha, ha I can 
that a shaft tapering from middle to pile and feather, i you have any scruple after that ? if he did not think 
is your only arrow to shoot in the wind's eye with, at > it was not only pleasant, but right and proper, yon 
a short distance." \ wouldn't catch him at it ; and there's Much, too, in 

" And so it is," said Will, " with a steady hand." \ a fever of anxiety and excitement for the ceremony to 
" If you want to hit wide of your mark, by all s take place, for fear something might turn up, as in 
means," said Bobin, quietly ; " but for a short dbtance, \ my case, to prevent it. Do you want more proofs ? 
and with a wind, I have always found a shaft tapering > if so, I can furnish you them. There's Hal, and his 
from the feather make the truest aim." i wife Grace, at Nottingham ; there's Allan Clare of 
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the Dale, and bis beautiful lady ; think of them and > good examples and get married, and, as some atone- 

then wonder what the deuce you have been about all I ment for having lived single so long, you must be 

this while never to have got married ; then be ashamed ^ married on the same day Barby and Winifred are." 

that you have not tried to make some tender, deUcate s " What, three days hence !" said Egbert, " there 

little woman happy. It is every man's duty to try \ isn't time, Willy ; where are the wives to come from ?" 

and make women happy ; they are gentle, tender I " There's plenty of time," replied Will, ** and I'll 

things, with nobody to look after their wants and < find ye wives who shall please ye all." 

welfare but us, and the ouly way to do so properly is ^ *'But I'm not going to get married," persisted 

to marry, and then you have always one you can I Gregory. 

cherish; that's my view of it, and there isn't one of ^ "Why, you can't retract," said Will, earnestly, 

you can say you ought not to be married, is there ? ? " you acknowledged a man ought to be married." 

You need not be so long shaking your heads, you can't I "Yes, but we don't always feel inclined to do what 

say that you ought not to be married? To be sure \ we ought ; I don't feel inclined to be married," said 

not ; very well, then, I say you ought to be married, I Q-regory. 

and Friar Tuck says the Holy Book tells us we ought ; > "I did'nt believe any brother of mine was so selfish,'* 

therefore, you have nothing to do but get married at I uttered Will, as if hurt at the discovery. 

once — so don't say you won't, because you must. Do ^ "Oh, never mind, Gregory," said Rupert, per- 

you hear ? I say you must." ^ suasively. He was one who was contented with 

" Must !" said Hereward, " there's no must about < everything, took everything as it came, was quiet- 
it ; it may be all very well, and very nice, but though I tempered, and agreeable to whatever was proposed to 
it ought to bo done, it doesn't follow that a man wants i him, provided there was nothing mean or dishonour- 
a wife, because he ought to have one. I don't want a \ able in the proposition. " Let Will have his own way. 
wife." ; If he'll find me a wife, I'll have her j it is of no use 

" Don't you ? but I know a very pretty little girl ^ making a bother about it ; he has set his heart on it, 
that wants a husband. Now, Hereward, a man ought ^ you can see." 

to be married, if it's only to fulfil his duty of making I "Oh yes," observed Stephen, "I dare say it is as 
some woman happy. Well, you don't love any par- ^ Will says, we ought to be married, and we may as 
ticular woman ?" 5 well be so when Barby is married as at any other 

" Yes I do," interrupted Hereward, with a serious } time." 
look. I " I've no objection," chimed in Harold. 

"You do! who?" asked Will, with some little^ " I suppose I must," said Gregory, "You are a 
surprise. l devil, Will ; you will have your own way; you always 

" Why, mother," returned Hereward, with a look > would from a baby, and always did." 
as much as to say, * I would not advise any one to i " And I hope I shall now," returned Will, laugh- 
say I don't.' > ing ; " some day you will be thanking me for having 

" Pshaw 1" cried Will, laughing, " of course you l it now." 
reverence, venerate, and love mother; I know that; ? "Wo shall sec," repUed Gregory; "if I am to be 
but that is not the love I mean. The love I mean is a \ married to oblige you, I hope you will get me a nice 
fdeling which — it's a sensation that comes all over you ? Uttle wife to oblige me." 

—a strange, thrilHng, heart-bumping liking for a^ "You shall all have good ones, pretty and pleas- 
female who is — a — not your mother ; but oh ! she is ? ing," said Will, "or I am no judge of a pretty girl." 
to you better than all things in the world — nothing I " I can save you the trouble," remarked Herbert, 
can equal her." < quietly, " I have got mine." 

" What, not that leash of hounds of Robin's, or his \ " Got yours ! Herbert," echoed Will, surprisedly, 
bow, which carries a north country mile and an inch?" ^ " how, when, who ?" 

a8ked Gregory, with a chuckle that said very plainly, ? " Annas Maydew is mine ; we had agreed to be 
that beats her out and out. s married when my sisters were," he answered. 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Robin. "Bravo, Gregory, I "Wliy, you sly villain," cried Will, slapping him 
that's a well-levelled shaft. I say. Will, what do you ? on the shoulder, " I was hinting to you the other 
say to that ?" i day about her, and you did not say anything to me of 
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Wliy» as he does not exactly know what love is," > this." 
exclaimed Will, quite staggered at Gregory's remark, I " We had not decided then.' 

" I see it is of no use to explain what love is to ? " Wall, but when I spoke of her, you said nothing 
him ; he must find it out, and he will when he gets I to me. 

married." \ " Wliat should I say ? You told me she was very 

" Ay ! but I'm not going to get married," said > pretty, and very lively, and a good little girl, an4 

Gregory. s woidd make a good wife. I knew all that, and I said 

" Aint you," responded Will, quickly, " you'll see \ yes. You told me you thought she was fond of me, 

"whether you are not, my boy. Look ye, Gregory, can s and that she would have me if I asked her, and 

you say a man ought not to get married ?" \ several things more. Well, I knew them all, and so 

" Why, no," said Gregory, hesitatingly. 5 did you ; therefore I had nothing to say, of course." 

" Ought he to hve only for himself?" asked Will, \ " Oh, but I should have foimd plenty to have said 

confidently anticipating the reply ; but Gregory did > if I had known all this as you did," said Will. " I 

not answer, as if he suspected that his reply would \ fancied there was something of the sort, for I noticed 

be made use of. Will, with an afiectation of indig- \ Annas watching him when he was not looking at her, 

nant astonishment, continued, "Why, you will never I and smiling so pleasantly, and blushing so when he 

tell me, Gregory, you think that a man ought to be < spoke to her, that I asked her if she did not like him, 

so infamously selfish as to wish to live for himself?" > and she said yes ; but 1 never for a moment thought 

" No, certainly not ; but — " <> he had been love-making, and so never asked if he 

" Very well ; then he ought to get married ; can ^ had. I then proceeded to tell him, thinking I was 

any of you deny that conclusion ?" asked Will, s doing him a service ; but he answered me so indiffe- 

triumphantly. Thebrothers shook their heads. "To ^ rentl^, I concluded it was a hopeless case, little 

be sure not," he proceeded, " so you will follow our < imagining my gentleman had been all this while 
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pleading his cause with the young lady. Bravo, 
Herbert, I admire your spirit and taste. I say, we 
are the two youngest of the family, and beat the rest 
hollow." 

"Not so fast, Willy," said Harold, "you did not 
anticipate me in your marriage proposition, for I 
had auready made up my mind to be married ; indeed 
I had promised Maude I would." 

" Oh, you had, eh ?" ejacukted Will, " then Maude 
has not only looked you out a wife, but got you to 
promise to marry her." 

" Yes," rephed Harold, " and now I come to think 
on*t, it must be very pleasant lining with a sweet 
little wife, and I am very glad I consented." 

•* Well," said Gregory, " since you are all bent on 
matrimony, I am glad I hare consented, for when 
there's a chaoe I don't like to be out of the hunt. So 
Will, hurrah for a wife, boy ! a good one and true." 

" And you all consent to be married on the same 
day as our sisters ?" asked Will, with sparkling eyes. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

" Hurrah !" cried Will, flinging up his cap. 

•* Hurrah !" cried the brothers, laughing with great 
glee. 

"I say, Robin," cried Will, " you have the credit 
of loving the women most truly." 

" And 80 I do," replied he. 

•* Well, but don't you think I love them as much 
as you ?" inquired Will, looking steadfastly at him. 

" I hope you do," he returned, smiling," " for then 
they have a fast friend in you." 

** Now, Will, don't forget us who have not found 
our own wives," said Egbert, " but be quick and bring 
us together, because I dare say the girls wiU like to 
say something to us before we marry." 

"There is not a doubt of that," uttered Will; 
" come along with me. I have a choice one for vou, 
Egbert, alr^y in my eye ; and I think I know three 
others who will suit Chregory, Bupert, and Stephen." 

•* Don't let mine be too old, Will, or too fat,'* sug- 
gested Bupert. 

" I'll hit your taste, I warrant me," repUed Will. 
" Come along, lads, it won*t take us long to run over 
to the village, and then I'll introduce you ; and those 
who can't niake love for themselves, I'll do it for 
them." 

" It is a pity you can't marry them for us," said 
Egbert, " you seem so pleased about it." 

" Not half so pleased," rejoined WUl, " as you wiU 
be after you are married. Come along. I say, Bobin, 
I told you I should be successful ; you see I might 
have made my arrangements — those old proverbs are 
fudge, all that about cooking meat before you eat it, 
I don't believe a word of it. Now for the love ipOcing, 
ha! ha! ha!" 

And taking the arm of his brother Gregory, for 
fear he might recede, he led the way, as merry and as 
happy as any one could well be, to a little village 
which was but a short distance from Bamsdale Hail. 
Leaving Bobin to return to the house and communicate 
the intended addition of six couples to the marHage 
already about to take place, the brothers went along 
very jovially, and soon reached the village. Herbert 
disengaged lumself from the party, and was speedily 
by the side of his ladye love ; Harold, as soon as 
opportunity served, followed his example ; and the 
four disengaged brothers grew anxious after that to be 
engaged as early as it could be accomplished. Accor- 
dingly, as the nearest lady Will had speculated upon 
for one of his brothers was the one destined for Eg- 
bert, he stopped there ; and the lady being at home, 
he introduced his brother to her : she was a smiling, 
pleasing-faced lass, whose kind nature shone out in 



her looks and word^. Will became very eloquent on 
behalf of his brother, and she honestly confessed she 
perfectly agreed with him ; he then eloquently en- 
larged upon the good qualities of his brother, quite 
raising an interest in her for him, and persuading her 
she could not do better than be married to him, and 
that if she consented, the sooner she fulfilled her 
promise the better. After exercising all the per- 
suasive language he was master of^ the lady, with a 
I very great deal of blushing at the abrupt declaration 
' made to her, gave every hope that the wishes of Will 
should be realised, and so he left Egbert to finish what 
he had so well bcgim. When they got out of the 
house, Stephen said — 

" I say, Will, I wish I could talk like you." 

" So you might, if you were to try ; nothing is so 
easy as to talk pleasantly to a female," observed Will; 
" it matters not what you say, you have only to speak 
in a kind tone, and look as kindly as you speak, and 
you are sure to please them." ' ■;• 

" Is that all ? " remarked Stephen. " Well, I think 
I can do that. But I say. Will, is the lady you've 
looked out for me as pleasant looking as Egbert's ? " 

" What is your taste ? " asked WiB, preparing, with 
the air of a connoisseur, to direct it, if he expressed an 
ignorance of what it should consist. 

"Oh," said Stephen, "I am not very particular, 
something like Maude will do." 

" Like Maude ? " echoed Will, thunderstruck at the 
coolness with which Stephen made the remark ; "some- 
thing like Maude will do ! " he reiterated, " I should 
think it would ; a right modest remark, truly. Why, 
Stephen, there is not another like her in the world. 

"Isn't there? Oh, I did not know that— how 
should I?" returned he, simply; "I have never 
travelled like you have, so I am not likely to know ; 
only if you know any one of her sort now, I should 
like it better." 

"No, nor I don't know any of her sort," he replied, 
half afironted at his brother s presumption. It was, 
however, but for a moment ; he burst out into 
a laugh, and said, " I know (^better now what will 
please you, and wiU try if I can't satisfy you. You 
remember Minny Meadows, don't you ?" 

" Yes," said Stephen, thoughtfully, " a young girl 
with long dark hair and bright black eyes, used to 
laugh at me and pinch me, because she said I was so 
sleepy and dull. Oh, yes, I remembef her. I liked 
her a little — I don't know why ; only she was a lively 
Kttle girl, always merry. I recollect once, when we 
were alone, she asked me if I had ever kissed a girl in 
my life." 

" And what said you ?" asked WiU, laughing. 

" I told her to be sure I had— I had kissed both 
my sisters. She laughed at me, and asked if I had 
kissed no other female, and I said, 'Yes, my mo- 
ther.' " 

" Your mother—pshaw !" cried WiU. " WeU, what 
else said she ?" 

" Oh, she laughed more than ever, and asked if I 
had kissed any one else. I told her no ; and she 
wanted to know if I didn't wish to try. I said no, 
not particularly " 

" And didn't you kiss hest ?" asked WiU, in unaf- 
fected surprise. 

"Kiss her!" echoed Stephen. "No, to be sure 
not ; never thought of such a thing. When I said 
that, she laughed in my face, and was very merry." 

" Didn't she say anything?" asked WiU. 

" No, nothing ; but I think she caUed me a fool, 
and ran laughing away," concluded Stephen. 

" So I should think," said WUl. " Well, she is the 
lady I have marked out for your wife. Will she do P" 
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" Obi Terj well— verj nicBly," said Stflphen, rubbing 
hii hands. " Bnt what shall laajUi her when we are 
■lone ?' 

" Ob, all Kit» of kinit things," letuined Will 



" Who would fake me for the youngest brother of 
scvm?" asked Will, mirthfully, "if they saw me 
teaching tou all how to make lore ?" 

" Ha 1 but you were alwa/a after the young girli, 




" Yet, bnt which is the belt 90it7 interrogated ! Maiter WiU," said Buperf. "Besides, Bobiu Hood 
fitspim, " Tell me something to bsgm with ; then { taught you, and there's nobody knows how to plea: 
I eati go on, perhaps, pret^ welL" ; a woman like him." 
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*'We11, but what shall I saj?" inqxured Stephen, i had no ideft yon would hare been bo anTioni, You 
impattently. " Tell me, else you will forget it." i will bring your sweetheart, Minny ?** 

" Why, when you get alone with her, tell her you s " I hayen't one to bring," she said, with a smile, 
want to' haye a few lessons in kissing," said Will ;\ "Do you mean that, Minnj ?" asked Will, looking 
•* give her one, and ask her whether she does not ] at her earnestly. 

think you will make a good pupiL My life on*t, you i " Yes I do, indeed," she replied, blushing, and 
will find plenty to talk about afterwards." ^ affecting a laugh ; " I have not one I like well enough 

" Oh ! but I don*t like," said Stephen, fancying < to call him a sweetheart." 
Will was advising rather too bold a step for one who ^ ** Oh," said Will, " I fiincied you would have come 
was quite a novice in the art. \ with your sweetheart, and taking advantage of the cere- 

"Don*t like!" reiterated Will, scomfolly; "beahrew { mony being performed, have got married." 

e, Stephen, an* I did not know you to be a stout \ ''Oh no," cried she, laughingly. 



me, Stephen, an* I did not know you to be a stout \ "Oh no," cried she, laughingly, " I have not one, 
woodsman, I should think you no better than a great I I assure you, or there is no knowing what I might 
girl dressed up." ; have done." 

"But suppose she shonldn*t like it, and be offended?" : " Then Til be your sweetheart," cried Stephen, with 
asked Stephen. > a sudden exertion of spirit, looking, with inflated nos- 

" Why kiss her again, and tell her you will trj > trill* almost in a rage rather than affectionate, 
and do it better untU you please her," argued Will; < ** Bravo!*' cried Will, slapping him on the shoulder, 
"offended, too ! as if kissing a girl could oflWidW. ! "well said, Stej^en! trj again." 
I never heard of any one yet who did not like kiaaing, : " Yes,** said Stephen, "I will, Minny, 1*11 be your 
provided the kiss was not given by one you couldn't [ sweetheart ; and I'll come and fetch you to the Hall ; 
fancy, and then, of course^ that alters the case ; but I and we'll be married at the same time my sisters 
rest assured, Stephen, Minny would never have asked \ are.** 

you that question if she had not fancied you: so you \ **Bi»vely aaid, Stephen!** exclaimed Will, "bravely 
need not be afraid." < said! There, Minny, there's an offer. Now let me 

Stephen promised to pluck up heart and woo thia \ teU you, that I will answer, by my honour, that he is 
Minny Meadows Hke a man, and Bopert wanted to I tiooere and in earnest. You tell me you are not en- 
know whether he couldn't stop with nia to see how | fp^fd^ %Bd there is nothing so jparticularly ill-looking 
he did it, in order that when it came to his torn be i mmkifhmk that you should remse him on that point, 
might know how to go about it ; but Will put ft de- \ so yoa had better accept him ; and as when you have 
cided negative upon that request, and tried to explain s made your mind up, there is no use in waiting a long 
how two were company and three none. Buperi did \ time before you wed, why, I see nothing to prevent 
not exactly understand it, but was content to take \ you marrring when Barby and Winny do. What do 
Will's reasoning as law, and before the subject waa 5 you say ? 

finislied they entered the cottage where dwelt Minny \ " Oh, dear me ! you have taken me by surprise ; I 
Meadows. Will, who was as busy as a bee on a i am so totally imprepared I don*t know what to say," 
blossom, and who doated upon his occupation, looked i murmured Minny, looking terribly confused, 
round for Minny as he entered. She was at home I " Say you'll have me, said Stephen, gathering 
and alone. I courage from Will's applause, " I like you, Minny — ^I 

" Ah, my pretty Minny, I am glad to find you. I ' really do likevou. I told you. Will, I did— didn't I ?" 
wanted to see you very particularly," said he, ap- i " That he did," said Vfih, putting in a good word 
preaching and taking her hand. ^. or two for him. 

" I am glad I am so fortunate in being at home to J " Yes," continued Stephen, " and I told him too, 
meet you," she replied, dropping a curtsey. <, Minny, that you one day asked me if I had ever 

" Yes," replied Will, •* and I am not the only one ; kis — '*' 
who wants to see you particularly. My brother I " Oh, he told me almost as much as I dare say he 
Stephen wants to say something to you of great '■ will tell you while we are away,*' hastily interrupted 
importance.** i Will. " Come, Rupert and Gregory, let us begone ; 

" He does !** answered Minny, blushing up to the \ there is a great deal to do yet. We shall be sure to see 
eyes suddenly. " What can he want to say to me | joii at the Hall, Minnjr ? " 
particularly ? ' } ** Oh, yes, I shall be tvre to come," said the maiden, 

" I want to have,** said Stephen, quickly, with a face '. delightedly, 
as pale as death, and a bfetinf heart-^" I want to I " And in your weddlRft dmt. Maude is coming 
have a few lessons ** < into the village this evevyn^ i the has a great deal of 

"Hush!" said Will, hiughing. «* Don't be in such i taste, and I'll reconuBMid W to you," said Will, 
a confounded hurry, man. He will tell you presently, ^ pressing Minny'a V*^. Wai^ held down her head, 
Minny, what he wants ; in the meantime lei me tell I and Will continued| ^]f ^u don't persuade her, 
you what I want. You have heard my aiatevft are < Stephen, to be a briae tktl morning, then you are no 
going to be married in three days' time ?" | Qmmwell.'* 

" Oh, yes, and that you are going to have rare doinga \ ** I'll try for it," said Stephen, coming out wonder- 
at the Hall," returned Minny. | fQlfy» *^iot I'll talk in a kind tone to you, Minny, and 

" Exactly, and we wish you very particularly to be i I'll look al you kindlj) and 1*11 kiss — 1 mean I'll 
there — mind, very particularly," saia Will. ^ squeeze your lip§-«-nO| j[ mean your hands — and per- 

" Thank you. I hope to come, certainly. I shall ^ haps I shall please jrOUi and then you will like me ?" 
like very much to come ; all the village will be there, ^ ^ " I can't say," said Minny, looking archly at him. 
I hear." ^ "^ " Well, I shall leave him to try and persuade you 

"All the lads and lasses will be there, and I hope $ to love him, and that's better than liking," said Will, 
there will be a good many married upon that day. < smiling ; and taking his two brothers by the arm. 
You will bring your sweetheart, Minny, and • " > " Adieu, my pretty sister Minny, that will be," he 

"No, no," interrupted Stephen, "no, you forget, | cried ; "don't be too hard to be persuaded; he 
Will '* 5 means kindly and lovingly, if he has not got the 

" No, I do not,** said Will, interrupting in his i tongue to say so. Gt>od-bye." So saying, he aend his 
turn. " Just hold your tongue a minute <Hr two ; I < two brothers quitted the house. 
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"Now then," said Gregory, "where are our two i "I say, Will, that's a settler; half a dozen! that 
wives ?" \ won't do, you know, eh ? How about that ?" 

" Why, they liye close here,'* replied Will ; " they I Will laughed, and took up the cudgels in defence 
are two cousins, Mabel and Editha Flowerfeld." < of Gregory, who was being belaboured with banter 

" Oh, I know them well enough," said Gregory. I most soundly. He quickly satisfied Editha that one 

" So do I," exclaimed Kupert. \ certain beau for an escort was better than half-a-dozen 

" So you ought, for they are two pretty girls," re- \ uncertain, and, by the same reasoning, one decided 
turned Will, " and you ought to know them a great ] lover was better than a score of doubtful ones ; and 
deal better than I, who only came to Barnsdale scarce \ so clearly established in every point of view that, by 
a year and a half agone ; yet I would wager my best > accepting Gregory's offer, it was the very best thing 
bow to a broken shaft, I know all in the village better \ possible she could do, that he obtained from her a 
than any of you." \ consent to accompany Gregory to the Hall at all 

f " That's very likely, you are such a fellow to skip I events ; and it now only remained for Gregory to put 
^bout, and laugh and talk," returned Gregory, " we \ all his persuasive powers into action, and persuade 
are none of us like you." s her when there to become his wife. In the warmth 

" No," said Will, " if you were, I should not have < of their arguing, Rupert had been unnoticed ; and 
to come about with you love-making." > when Will had brought the question to a satisfactory 

" Oh," answered Gregory, " this will be easier work I conclusion, he turned his attention to Eupert, to give 
than I thought for ; I have often spoken to these two \ him a helping hand if necessary, but he found hipa 
girls, and very nice girls they are — " \ witli the younger sister, Mabel, in a corner, in the very 

Oh, you tliink that ? " said Will. j act of kissing her— an act which he disturbed by a very 

" Yes," replied Gregory, " and I shan't mind asking > unceremonious and inconsiderate shout. 
Editha to marry mo." I "Aha! Master Rupert," he cried, "you need no 

" Very true," observed WiU, " but you must take ^ assistance from me. I hope you have prevailed upon 
care how you do it j it won't do to bolt it out plump, s Mabel to favour you with her company at the some 
because the chances are ten to one but you are re- < time Editha accompanies Gregory to the Hall?" 
fused." I " I — yes — I only was fisking Mabel to give me a 

" Well, what should I say ? I don't understand \ few lessons in kissing, that was all," said Rupert, with, 
what else I could say — I want her to marry me, and I | a face like scarlet, and without understanding a word 
say to her. Will you marry me ? I can't say more or •> that Will had addressed to him, being horribly con- 
less," said the literal Gregory. ^ fused at being discovered. 

" That's all very well, but you must lead the con- J " To be sure," answered Will, " and I have little 
versation to it," exclaimed Will. < doubt, Mabel, you will find him an apt pupil, one who 

"How do you mean lead the conversation to it? '* I will improve by practice ; you don't answer, Mabel; 
inquired Gregory. ^ never mind, I know you think so. Well, good-bye 

" Do you remember I asked Minny Meadows to c to you all ; I am wanted at home, there "are a great 
bring her sweetheart to the Hall ? " said Will. I many things to be done which cannot proceed with- 

" Yes," answered Gregory, " and she said she ;; out my presence, and therefore I must be off. I shall 
hadn't got one." j! see you all again soon, — good-bye ;" and without wait- 

" Very well,'* returned Will, " and that gave an i ing for a reply off he ran. As he took his way to the 
opportunity for Stephen to make her an offer." > Hall, he laughed till his sides ached at the scenes he 

"So it did!" ejaculated Rupert; "well, that's very s had just witnessed, and enjoyed the idea of his six 
strange ; I shouldn't have thought of that." > brothers being married altogether, four of them, at 

"Ah! I see," exclaimed Gregory, thoughtfully, > least, with only three days' courtship; simple men, 
" getting a wife is like taking a deer, you must lay up < too, who, passing their lives occupied in the duties of 
for it if you wish to get it, for if you come plump on I foresters, without having a thought about the fair sex, 
it suddenly, whisk ! it's away, and it will be some s any farther than regarded the law they were bound to 
time before you have another chance at it." i observe, imposed on them by Robin Hood, to respect 

"True," replied Will; "bear that in mind, and I them when and wherever they met with them; they, 
you'll do. A woman is like a deer : she may be < totally unused to the soft ways of winning a woman's 
approached successfully with caution ; but startle \ love, with none but primitive ideas of the relation 
her by any abruptness, she flies off, and the odds I between man and woman as opposite sexes, with no 
are great that you do not get near her again in a \ more than a vague notion that the same style of con- 
hurry." I duct, the same language which suited their fellow 

" Well," exclaimed Gregory, with determination, < men would not exactly do for the society of females ; 
" I have laid up many a time for deer and been sue- > they, never having a second thought about being mar- 
cessful almost always ; I'll lay up for Editha, and try <, ried, to be suddenly persuaded to such a step, to do 
if I can't be as lucky as heretofore." \ it to time, too, and be successful, with young and 

" So will I for Mabel," said Rupert. " Come along, s comely maidens whom they had rarely seen, and never 
Will.'* ? had any conversation approaching the nature of even 

Away they went, and soon reached the Flowerfeld's I flirting ; there was something so ridiculous, so im- 
abode. Editha and Mabel were there ; they were i probable, that Will would not have credited it, had 
lively, high-spirited girls, and quickly there was a \ he not only been prime mover, but eye witness in the 
great deal of banter and mirth going forward among s whole transaction. 

them, their suitors, and Will. The latter enjoyed, \ "Well," he cried, after indulging in a convulsion 
with the greatest possible degree of glee, Gregory's > of laughter at the figure and mysterious movements 
method of laying up for Editha, as he called it. He < his sedate brother, Gregory, made in his love essay ; 
began by taking advantage of the experience he had I " well, we never know what we can do till we try.** 
received that morning, and asked Editha quietly, ! tlpon reaching the hall, he met Robin and Marian, 
whether- she meant to bring her sweetheart with her, i and Maude, and related to them the ouccurrences 
and alie replied she would bring half a dozen. He s which had just transpired, and they indulged in great 
was aghast at this, gave a long whistle, then turned \ merriment over the affair. When the brothers re- 
round to Will and said — \ turned, during the evening, at different times, they 
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were eubjected, as they entered, to a ToUey of smart 
sayings, congratulations, and bantering queries, which 
they bore Tery manfully. There was no disguise 
about them, and every question asked they answered 
literally ; and, notwithstanding they were such novices, 
they had one and all been successful in obtaining 
their respective ladies to consent to bestow their 
band upon them, on the eventful day whicli was to 
see Little John and Much wed Winifred and Barbara. 
The mcming of this expected day rose beautifully 
fine ; the sky was one vast expanse of blue, and a 
deUcious cool air played about, tempering the sun^s 
heat delightfully. Saxons flocked down from all parts 
in the vicinity early in the day, to partake of the 
festivities prepared for their enjoyment. They came 
with light hearts, resolved to make the day a merry 
one ; and there was everything provided to keep up 
such a laudable iutention. The marriages were to 
take place early in the morning. Maude, Marian, and 
Winifred had been to the village the day previously, 
and arranged with the six damsels who were to be 
united to the Gamwells all such things as were neces- 
sary to be arranged ; and there had been a great deal 
of talking and settling between the fathers of the 
damsels and old Sir Guy upon their childrens' union. 
Be it understood, that when the young ladies gave 
their consents to their respective swains, they — 
maugro the short notice— fully determined to keep 
their word; and it need not bo said, that when a 
young lady has resolved to marry a particular person 
at his wish and desire, and she has a hking very like 
love for him, it must be somctliiug very extra- 
ordinary and very powerful whicli will keep her 
from doing it. So, in spite of advice, which it was 
deemed essential to give, or rather throw away upon 
them, not to marry so hurriedly, they made up their 
minds to be married, and were deaf to any words 
which tended to persuade them to the contrary. 
When the parents found this to be the case, and 
there was no time to lose, they visited Sir Guy, who 
had no thought of controUing the chcice of his sons, and 
made such settlements as were fitting and proper to be 
made ; and accordingly, at the time appointed, a 
monk from St. Mary's Abbey performed the ceremony, 
ami the eight couple were united to each other, to 
their own peculiar satisfaction, and to the gratification 
of all around. They then proceeded to take a share 
in the sports of the day, and never could a body of 
people appear happier than did those assembled to 
celebrate the wedding ; and if their thoughts and feel- 
ings were laid bare, perhaps never were a body of 
people happier than they were. After a duiner, laid 
out in prolusion, and eaten with excessive enjoyment, 
they entered fully into the sports of the day. Vil- 
lagers and Robin's merrie men, village maidens, and 
men and women, and boys and girls, all were there, 
mixed in sports adapted to their capabilities, position, 
and wishes. Dancing, singing, shooting, quoit- play- 
ing, bowls, quarter-staff play, kissing in the ring, and 
all the sports and pastimes peculiar to the time, were 
indulged in with a perfect abandonment to pleasure, 
delightful to behold. Everything which could con- 
duce to happiness was thought of and done ; all those 
who were there seemed to vie with each other which 
should strive to produce the most comfort and the 
greatest harmony. As all their energies were directed 
to one point, that of making the day pass delightfully, 
they had the satisfaction to find, at the close of the 
day, that their efforts were crowned with entire success. 
Nothing occurred to alloy their pleasure, and for many 
a long day afterwards did those who were at the f^te look 
back with a grateful remembrance to the day on which 
was celebrated the marriages of the eight Gtimwells. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Why, who art thou, thou bold fellow, 
\% ho range&t so boldly here ? 
Id sooth, to be brief, tbou look'st like a thief. 
That's come to steal our king's deer. 

* * * 

" If thou be Robin Hood, bold Arthur replied. 
As I now think well thou art, 
Tlieu here's my hand, my name'i Arthur-a-Bland, 
We two will never part. 

" But tell me, O! tell me, where is Little John? 
i )f hiro I fatiu would hear ; 
For wc are ally*d, by the mother's side. 
And he is my kinsman dear." 

KOBIN UOOO AND THB TaNNZR. 

" Where dost tbou dwell? quoth Robin Hood; 
1 pray thee now me tell ; 
Sad news, I hear, there is abroad, 
I fear all is not well. 

„ What is that news? the tinker said. 
Tell me, without delay ; 
I am a tinker hy my trade. 
And do live in Banbury. 



" And when they came to Nottingham, 
There they took up their inn, 
And there they called for ale and wine. 
To drink it was no sin. 

* * * 

** Then Robin's anj^er did arise— 
He fou^:ht rij^ht manfully. 
Until he made the tinker sore, 
And almost tit to fly." 

Robin Hood and thb Tinker. 

" Bold Robin Hood ranp;inir the forest all round. 
The forest all round raug:ed he ; 
O there he did meet a g:ay lady, 
She came weeping along the highway. 
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Why weep you 7 why weep you ? bold Robin said* 
What weep you for 7 « * 




" Then bold Robin Hood for Nottingham goes. 
For Notting^hain town goes he: 
O there did he meet with a poor beggar man. 
He came creeping along the highway. 

* * 4e 

" O take them ! O take them I said the sheriflT, 
O take tbem along wUh thee ; 
For there's never a man in fair Noltirigham. 
Can do the like of thee." 

RODlN UOUD UBSCUINO THB THRKB SaUIRBS. 

^OjHE spring following the events just narrated, 
taw Robin Hood, with Marian, and all his 

uien'ie men again dwelling in the depths of 

the old forest, Sherwood. Uis child had died during 
the winter, at which both he and Marian were much 
grieved j but his endeavours to restore her to cheer- 
fidness, and the constant calls upon him for action, 
the frequent requisition for personal exertion, pre- 
vented him feeling the loss so strongly as he nught 
have done, had his mind been able to dwell upon it ; 
and the knowledge to their sensible minds that, if it 
was an evil, it was an irremediable one, tended greatly 
to restore that cheerfulness of character which, for 
the sake of those around them, it was necessary they 
should wear. About this period a vast number of 
Normans returned from the wars to take possession of 
estates granted to them by Henry II., for services 
done by them to him in Normandy. Many of them 
passed through Sherwood, on their way to their re- 
spective destinations, and the consequence was, they 
had to pay very handsomely for their passage through 
the wood. Loud complaints were made, but were 
unheeded by all the authorities dwelling in Notting- 
ham. The truth was, that so many of the merrie 
men, all Saxon yeomen, were related in some way to 
the inhabitants of Nottingham, that their in- 
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fluenoe was exerted in preventing any harsh mea- 
sures being put in force against the denizens of 
the fortst, for fear that, were they to consent to 
any attempt at their expulsion, they might have the 
melancholy satisfaction of seeing a near relative hung 
before their door some fine morning. Still, to keep 
up a show of justice, the reward offered for the capture 
of Bobin Hood was doubled. Any one who offered 
to try and make him piisoner was — upon a proper 
representation of their intent, and proofs that«they 
possessed a chance of success, and a determination, if 
possible, to insure it — furnished with a warrant 
to that effect, and, if they succeeded, it was to be the 
certificate that they were duly entitled to the reward 
promised. Several had undertaken to accomplish the 
task, but had either joined the band, or been so 
soundly trounced, that they were in no huny again 
to enter the green wood. 

One morning, as Kobin and Will Scarlet were 
strolling through the forest, they suddenly encoun- 
tered Much looking flushed, heated, and out of 
breath. 

"How now, Much?'* inquired Robin. "What is 
the matter with thee ? you look plaguily breath- worn. 
Hast been running hard ?" 

"No," replied Much, breathing heavily; "Iliave 
been having a bout at quarter-staff play with Artliur- 
a-Bland. Beshrew me, the fellow has the strength of 
a giant in liis arms." 

" It is tough work to have a bout with Arthur," 
returned Robin, " particularly if he should happen to 
be in earnest." 

" You can hardly call it play," said Much. " Al- 
though he never loses his temper, he knows very little 
of the pure science ot the art ; he conquers by sheer 
strength," 

"What! he made thee cry quarter— cli ?" asked 
Robin. 

" If I had not, he would have knocked all the breath 
.out of me ; and I verily believe ni v staff would have 
gone into a thousand pieces, he strikes so desperately 
hard," returned Much. " Little John has got him in 
hand now ; but Arthur stands no chance with him. 
Directly he begins to batter in that terrific manner, 
Little John sends his staff fi^'ing out of his hands, 
and gives him some tough knocks for not keeping a 
better hold." 

" What induced you to get playing with Arthur-a- 
Bland?" inquired Robin. 

"Why," replied Much, "just to pass away, an lioiu* 
pleasantly, and to try his powers, for he has the repu- 
tation among the men of being a sturdy player ; 
besides, it is said he conquered you at the staff, and 
so I thought I would see if I could stand up to him 
successfully." 

"Beat you at quarter-stuff, Robin!" said Will 
Scarlet, astonished. " I^'o man ever did that, I thought. 
It is not true that Artliur-a-Bland beat you ?" 

" I' faith," answered Robin, " something after the \ 
fashion he served Much did he serve mc. The fellow 
hits just as though he was striking with a bar of iron, 
instead of an oaken staff." 

"But how was this? when was it ?" interrogated 
Will, eagerly. 

"Scarce three years since," answered Robin. "One 
morning I was strolling along through the wood, and 
encountered bluff* Arthur, whom I had never seen be- 
fore, leaning upon a pike-staff', surveying a herd of 
deer feeding in the bend, with open mouth and eyes, 
as if he was looking upon something supematm*al. 
His stalwart frame and look of simplicity struck me 
as something droll, and I resolved to have some sport 
with him. I stole close .up to him, unseen and un- ^ 



heard, and then saluted him with as hearty a thwack 
between the shoulders as my open hand could give. 
He started, and, twisting his shoulders about, looked 
me angrily in the face. " 

"*Why, who art thou that wanders into the forest, 
as if every foot of it were thine own ?* I demanded. 
*To be brief with thee, thou lookest marvellously 
like a thief, here on purpose to rob the forest of the 
King's deer. Now, I would have you learn that I am 
a keeper of this forest, whose duty it is not to suffer 
any marauding varlets, like you, to roam about, 
singling out the fattest deer of the herd, to brmg 
down when an opportunity serves, unlawfully : there- 
fore, I shall send thee back from whence thou 
comest.' " 

" * Will you ? ' replied Arthur-a-Bland ; * I do not 
think thou canst ; wert thou thrice a forest keeper, 
and had thrice thy number to back thee, thou couldst 
not make me go, were it my will to stay ! * 

" * I have none to back me,* I returned, * nor need 
I any — I can do it quite easy enough by myself; my 
sword and bow and arrows are my backers. Troop, 
man, troop ! ' 

" * I care not one straw for thy bow nor thy quiver 
of arrows,* he cried, * if I but give thee a knock with 
my staff, you will never again use your sword or bow, 
you forest whelp ! ' 

" * Speak civilly, good fellow,' I responded, *or it is 
not unlikely I may give you a thrashing, to teach 
thee to speak moi*e mannerly.' 

" * Marry, go whip an oak with a reed ! * he ex- 
claimed. *' Who dost thou think thou art ? Do you 
suppose I caro one jot for your big looks ? If you 
wish for a bout, I am your man.* 

" * You have no sword,' I observed. 

" * What want I with a sword ? I have this staff ; 
that will serve me and quilt thee,' he answered. 

" *Yery well,' I replied, * I yield to thy weapon ; I 
have an oaken staff with me, I think about the same 
length as thine.' 

" * That is right,' he said, 'come on ! * and he bran- 
dished his pike-staff over his head. 

" ' Let us measure the staffs,* I said, and stood up 
mine ; he brought his to it, and said hastily — 

" * Never mind measuring the staffs ; yours is a little 
longer than mine ; it is no matter.* 

" *0h yes,' I replied, * we will have them the same 
length, or it will not be fair play ; * and I took out 
my forest knife, and cut them to the same length. 
While I was doing this he kept calling on me to come 
on — 

" I care' not for length of staffs,' he cried. * Mine 
is of good oak, eight foot and a half long, it will knock 
down an ox, and I fancy it will do the same for thee.* 

" I had soon completed the operation of shortening 
my staff ; and unbuckling my belt, laying down my 
bow and quiver, we set to work. I gave liim the first 
blow, and saw the blood come trickling down his 
forehead — he staggered back almost stunned, and I 
waited for him to recover a little ; when he did, he 
lattled away with his staff with a power and force I 
never before had to cope with. I could scarce keep 
my staff from being beaten, by the sheer weight of his 
blows, out of my hand. While stepping back to 
avoid a blow, my foot slipped, I was thrown off my 
guard; he took advantage of the opportunity, and 
dealt mc the most tremendous blow on the crown I 
ever received— it knocked me down as if I had been 
shot by an arrow. I, however, sprung up to my feet 
again ; I was somewhat confused by the blow ; I felt 
the blood from the cut it made seeping through my 
hair and trickling into my ears. Nevertheless, I 
fancy I repaid with interest that blow, for I made his 
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jacket smoke again. Yet he raioed his hlows with such [ cried, with joy depicted on his features. * I came to 
terrific force, it was ahnost as much as I could do to ^ seek thee, !hobin Hood ; thou must be he, for none 
defend myself ; but when I had a chance I made mj \ but he could ha?e made me think quarter-staff might 
hits telL I think we fought about two hours, making \ be played at too long to be pleasant. I came to seek. 
the old wood echo with our blows, going i*ound and \ thee — that is my reason for entering the forest ; but 
round like a couple of wild boars fighting. At length, ^ when thou told me thou wert a keeper, I beUeyed 
as there seemed no likelihood of his being tired, and ^ thee, and thought it as well not to speak of the pur- 
my arms ached to such a degree that I could scarce > port for which I entered the wood. It was to join 
hold the staff", I thought it little use to continue a ; thee and thy band — there's my hand upon it ; and in 
sport where nothing was to be gained, not even the > all your company you will not haye a stauncher or 
satisfaction of defeating a good player, had I won ; truer follower than Arthur-a-Bland, the tanner of 
so I cried out — ^ Nottingham.' 

" *Hold thy hand, hold thy hand! let our quarrel > " *I like thy free spirit, Arthur,' I uttered, 'and 
drop here : we may tlirash each other to mash w ithout > I*m pleased to add thee to the number of my merrie 
getting any com, so let's leave off*. I make you free '' men. Our laws are few and simple, but must be 
of the forest, to come iu and depart when you please, J observed ; in all things else, you will be as free as 
for you are a bold fellow.* I the air which now plays among the leaves and upon 

** * Gt)d ha' mercy for nought,' he replied; * I bought I our faces ; you will be well clothed, well fed, and, I 
the right to come with my stafi'— Imay thank tliatand \ am satisfied, have no cause to "regret the change you 
not thee, for it.' i have made.' 

" * It is true," I replied, * thou hast worked hard for I " * I vow my heart leaps within me at the thoughts 
it, and so far hast a right to it ; but you will have > of being one among thee!' he exclaimed. *I shall 
some trouble to defend your right, for by the Holy < not be quite a stranger, too," unto all, for Little John 
Mother, if your right depends only on your power of > is a kinsman of mine, by my mother's side; her 
keeping it by the use of your staff*, you will soon find I brother married Little John's mother, who was sister 
that the freedom of the green wood is only to be main- ^ to Sir Guy Gamwell. I have often wished to bo in 
tained by a broken pate and sore limbs, and that of I the green wood with you all, but opportunity never 
such frequent occurrence that a life in town is much ; served until now. I shall soon see Little John, I 
to bo preferred.' > suppose ? I' faith I long to see him, the bonnie blade.' 

" * Why, look ye, forester, I count my head a hard : " * You shall see him at once,' I remarked, and blew 
one, and my limbs as hugely tough,' he said, leaning J a summon* to him on my horn ; ho happened to be 
on his staff", and speaking with seriousness, *but you ] near the spot, and speedily made his appearance. Ob- 
have broken the first, and sorely bruised the last. You < serving the blood trickling down both our faces, he 
are the first that has done so, and I tliink there are > ejaculated, rapidly — 

few others who can do as you have done; but if your -, " * How now, Bobin! what's the matter? tdl me 
fellow men play as well as you, why, I will e'en J quickly ; you look as though you had been badly dealt 
shoulder my staff* and turn my face to the town, little J by.' 
as I like a town life.' > " * That have I,' I returned ; * here stands the man 

" * Thou dost not love a town life, then ? ' I ex- 3 who has done the deed ; a tanner, who has tanned me 
claimed, thinking of a sudden that this sturdv fellow \ soundly.' 

wonld be a desirable acquisition to our httle com- I " * If he has, he plays well at quarter-staff,' cried 
munity. i Little John, *and I will have a bout with him to see 

" * Love it,' ho echoed, * docs any man love that > if he can tan my hide as wclL Come on, my bonnie 
which makes his heart sick and sorrowful ? Marry! it s tanner.' 

comes wondrous distasteful to me, to be the slave and } " And Little John was ready in an instant with his 
footstool for every currish Norman to wipe his feet j staff for play, while the tanner, scarce knowing what 
on — to be called slave and dog, churl and serf, with < was meant, raised his staff to oppose him 5 in another 
every curl of the lip ; to hell with such a spirit as \ moment they would have been hard at it, but I cried 
will bear it, say I ! My master, a Norman, bestowed s out — 

a host of vile names upon me this morning ; and not e " * Hold thy hand, Little John ; he is a good yeoman, 
content with belabouring me with his foul tongue, he s and hath joined our band. He tells me he is kins^ 
must cuff me — ha ! ha ! I did not wait for a second < man of thine, and bears the name of Arthur-a-Bland.' 
blow J this staff was near me, and with it I lent him > " * What, of Nottingham ?' inquired Little John, 
a knock on the shoulders that scared him out of his < " * The same,' replied Arthur, * and though we have 
wits, and another upon the head, which knocked him \ never met since we were boys, yet do I remember thee 
down senseless — at least he lay very still. So I shoul- s again.' 

dered my staff, turned my back to his roof, and was < " * I cannot say I do thee,* replied little John, * but 
wandering through here when you encountered me.' > I have no doubt thou art my kinsman, and so, wel- 

" * What art thou by trade, and where didst thou ^ come to the green wood and merrie men who dwell in 
dwell until now ? * I demanded, \ it.' 

^ " * I am a tanner by trade,' he answered, * and have i " With that they embraced, and after Arthur was in- 
lived here in Nottingham for some years.' \ stalled into the band, we spent a right jovial day I do 

" * Well, my bold tanner,' I responded, * if thou > assure you. That is the whole story ot my bout with 
hast no greater love for thy craft than thou hast for a < Arthur-a-Bland," concluded Bobin Hood, 
town, thou wilt forsake it and live with me in the i "Well," ejaculated Much, "you came off better 
green wood. My name is Bobin Hood — I need not ? than I could have believed. I got some raps at him, 
say thou hast heard of me.* i but he kept me so much employed in guarding, that I 
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■ And art thou really Bobin Hood, and not a > had no chance of hitting him ; it put me somewhat 
king's forester?' he asked, doubtfully. < in mind of Ajittle John's extraordinary rapidity, but 

" * As I am a man, I atn he— Bobin Hood,' I replied, I it wanted the science with it." 
looking AS serious as the poor fellow's anxious and I " But," said Will Scarlet, " I don't deem that beat- 
varying countenance would permit me. I ing you at the quarter-staff, Bobin, because it appears 

" * Then I am right glad to hear thee say so,' he that Arthur-a-Bland had the worst of it." 
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" Deem it what you will," returned Bobin, " that is 
the truth of the matter ; but I received the soundest 
cudgeling from Gbspar-a-Tin." 

" You did !" cried Will Scarlet ; " when was that ? 
before he joined the band ?" \ 

" Yes," replied Robin, " I always tested the courage > 
and strength of a man before he joined the band ; I 
must have no faint hearts among my merrie men. 
I was on my way to Nottingham one morning, and I 
overtook Ghaspar-a-Tin, who was also on his way to 
Nottingham. He looked a sturdy, lusty fellow, and 
one whom I thought would be of good service if I 
could persuade him to join us ; I therefore accosted 
him in a bantering tone. 

" * CJood morrow, yeoman,* I said, * thou art a tra- 
veller, I see. There is bad news abroad, I hear, is it 
truth?' 

" * What is the news ?' demanded he ; * I have 
heard of none of any import. I am a tinker by 
trade ; I live in Batibury, and have but just come 
from thence ; I have seen or heard nothing on my 
road here in the shape of bad news.* 

" * The news I have to tell is,' I answered, * that 
two tinkers were set in the stocks for drinking.' 

" * If that is all your news, it is not worth a groat,' 
he answered ; * if every one was placed in the stocks 
for drinking, you would be sure to have a seat there, 
for you look not as if you disliked good liquor.' 

" * Why, I am no enemy to a cup of good wine, I 
confess,' I exclaimed, ' neither is any one who has a 
jovial heart; but what brings thee from Banbury 
here ? surely not to follow thy craft only.' 

" * Not that only; but there is an outlaw in these 
parts named Robin Hood, there is a reward of a hun- 
dren golden merks offered for him, and I am going to 
try to take him and get it.' 

" * You,' I exclaimed, looking rather surprised at 
hearing the cool confession of his purpose. * How do 
you propose to take him ?' 

" * I have a warrant from the king,' replied the 
tinker, * granted me, properly filled up, which em- 
pov^ers me to seize him, and have the reward.' 

" * Indeed ! you talk as if it was an easy matter to 
take him,' I said. 

" * I think I shall find it so,* he rejoined ; * I have 
stout limbs, and as stout a heart, so I think I stand 
as good a chance as any one else.' 

" * Do you know him when you %ee him ?' I in- 
quired. 

" * No ; I wish I did,* he returned ; * it would make 
my job all the lighter. Do you know him ?' 

" * I have seen him,* I rejoined. 

" * Then perhaps you can help me in this matter,* 
he observed ; * I will give you a share of the money 
if you can point me out whore to find him, and assist 
me to capture liim.* 

" * Let me see the warrant first,' I said, * in order 
that I may know that it is a good and proper one.* 

" * No, I am much obliged,' he answered, with a 
canning leer, * I shall trust it in no one's hands but 
my own. I know that it is a good and proper one, 
that is enough for me, and I shall show it no one but 
Bobin Hood, and not to him, until I capture him.* 

" * Perhaps it is the wisest plan,' I replied, and 
thinking to make a jest of the fellow, I rejoined, * He 
is going to Nottingham, I heard this morning, and if 
you will come with me there, you shall see him, I 
pledge you my word.* 

" * Agreed,' he responded, * I take thee at thy word. 
I have nought else to do but believe thee, and if I find 
when I am there that thou hast deceived me, why, I 
will dust thy doublet well for thee.' 

.^He had a stout crab- tree staff with him, which 



he flourished as he said tliis. I longed to have a bout 
with him then, but fearing T should lose some good 
sport, I restrained my inclination, and laughing, told 
him, if he found I had deceived him, I was wiUmg he 
should, if he could. Well, accordingly, on we went 
to Nottingham. When we got there we stopped at 
the hostel called the Flagon, and I ordered some old 
ale of a peculiar sort, which the host keeps ; the tinker 
was very thirsty, and drank deeply ; the ale was soon 
gone, and we had some wine, after that more ale, and 
subsequent to that more winie. The tinker, who had 
drank nearly all that was placed before him — for not 
being inclined to drink, I scarce wetted my lips — soon 
became tipsy, and then boasted to such an extent 
what he would do, that it was the choicest thing to 
hear him. He arrived, after capturing me, to taking 
the whole band, like a flock of sheep, up to London, 
and becoming, ultimately, through rendering important 
services, to have the highest post in the kingdom. 
Just as he was about to marry the King's daughter, 
he fell asleep. Knowing that I should soon receive a 
visit from him in the wood, I abstracted the bag 
which he said contained the warrant, for the purpose 
of enjoying, when he awoke, his confusion at his loss ; 
but some of the slieriff^s people coming in, and fearing 
too early a discovery of my person by the tinker, I 
left ; but before I went, I discharged the reckoning, 
and told the host to tell the tinker, when he awoke, 
that the bill was unpaid, and that if he asked who I 
was, he was to tell him I was Robin Hood ; and if he 
wished to find me, I should be in the green wood, 
along with the king's deer. 

" * I know your face well, Bobin Hood,' said the 
host ; 'I knew it when you first entered, but I will 
make no more use of my knowledge than you wish 
me.' 

" I thanked him, and left the house. It appears 
that Gaspar-a-Tin slept long and soundly ; but when 
he awoke he missed me, and immediately afterwards 
his money. He shouted out for the host. 

" * Host,' he cried — ' host, I am robbed, ruined, and 
undone !' 

" * Not here, I hope,' replied the host, * for you have 
a long bill to pay.' 

" ' Bill to pay l' reiterated Gaspar, with a groan, 
* I have nought to pay it with. I have been robbed. 
I had a warrant from the King to capture Bobin 
Hood, and the reward would have made a rich man 
of me. Now I have lost that, and a sum of money 
beside, out of a bag which hung at my girdle. He 
who came in with me, too, and promised to point out 
Bobin Hood to me, is gone, and L fear it is he who 
has taken my money and warrant too.' 

** * Why that friend you speak of was Bobin Hood,* 
exclaimed the host, laughing. 

"* Bobin Hoodl' roared the tinker. * Oh that I 
had but known that when I had him here ! I would 
have made him my prisoner, or it should have cost 
me very dearly. However, it is of no use to stay 
here lamenting ; I will away, and seek him out, what- 
ever betides me.' 

" * I should like to have the amount of my bill 
before you go,' suggested the host. 

" ' How much is it ? ' demanded Gaspar, with a 
sigh, 

" * Ten shillings,' answered the host, rubbing his 
hands, and enjoying the tinker's discomfiture. 

" * I have no money about me,' he answered, * but 
I will leave thee my tools ; they are worth more than 
that sum; and so soon as I have captured Bobin 
Hood, I will return and redeem them.' 

" * Well, then,' replied the host, * if vou wish to 
meet with him quickly, and art not afraid of a few 
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hard knocks, if vou go jou will be sure to find him ^ proof of his great power of endormg punishment, for 
ela^ring the king's deer.* I his bodj, which I saw, was blue all oyer with bruises ; 

** It was too late that night to set out in quest of \ and, to tell the truth, mine was not much the better* 
me ; but in the morning I was on the track of a deer, i In all my bout« or frays never was I so sererely han- 
when I espied the tinker coming. He soon clapped I died as by Ghispar-a-Tin, who has from that time been 
his eyes upon me, and giving a shout, he ran towards > one of the merrie men." 
me, brandishing his long staff. \ " It must have been hard work," said Will ; 

" * What knave is this,' I called out as he advanced, i " rather harder than agreeable. Little John may say 

* who dares intrude -on me in this ungainly fashion ? ' f what he pleases, but I prefer the bow and arrow to 

" * No knave,' cried the tinker, * and whether either i all the quarter-staffs in the world ; both as a sport 
of us have done the other a wrong, my staff shall > and a weapon of defence or offence. It is, in my 
quickly show you.' < opinion, better to be shot out of the world at once, 

" At once he commenced an attack upon roe with ? than beaten out of it by degrees. One pang is better 
his staff. I had to jump nimbly out of his reach, I than all the pains of the blows from a quarter-staff." 
until I could draw my sword, which, when I did, I \ **In some instances, it is most useful, where the 
found fully occupied in defending me from his heavy > bow is useless ; for its use is not affected by an empty 
blows ; and so slight a weapon, ^ing opposed to such I quiver," said Robin, " and when you do not absolutely 
a weighty staff as his, I found of no use ; for I did l desire to destroy a foe, a sound cudgelling makes him 
not want to maim him. I, therefore, called out — i remember you longer than a flesh-wound from an 

" * Hold ! you have mo at unfair odds. Let me, too, \ arrow." 
have a quarter-staff, and I'll stand up to you as long > ** Oh !" said Much, " it is glorious sport when you 
as I am able, giving you free license to drub me as I are opposed to a thorough good player. There's 
soundly as you can.' > nothing to me equals the quarter-staff." 

*' Ho granted me my request, and I hastily cut my- \ " It is all very well, by way of varying yomr sport," 
self one from an oak. It was not so straight or so \ contended Will, " but to me there's nothing in the 
smootli as I could wish ; but it was better than none. ] world equals the bow." 

We then set to work, and I soon found I knew more \ " Nor to me !" said Robin, enthusiastically, 
about quarter-staff than he did. As I not only drew I Accompanied by Will Scarlet and Much, he strolled 
blood from his liead, but I rattled him so severely < on in the direction of Nottingham. They had not 
about the body and legs, I thought once or twice he > proceeded far, when they met a young female weeping 
would fly ; for he looked right and left for a clear I bitterly. As soon as Robin saw her, he hastened to- 
space ; but a succession of hard knocks so excited his \ wards her, and accosted her. 

rage that he became almost frantic. He struck re- I " Why dost thou weep, maiden ?" he asked, ten- 
gardless of all the hits I gave him, and by great < derly. 

strength and abihty to bear punishment he began to > ** I wish to see Robin Hood," said the girl, sobbing, 
tire me out. He held the staff with both hands, near I " Oh ! if you have pity, lead me quickly to him." 
the end, and laid about me as if he was cleaving wood ^ " I am Robin Hood, maiden," he answered, ** teach 
or thrashing com. Mv arms and wrists, which had i me how I can serve thee. No one of my company 
supported my staff, and endured for near three hours \ have done thee any wrong ?" he cried, a flush mount- 
the whole weight of his tremendous blows, grew nearly > ing to his brow. 

powerless, while he seemed to have new strength. He < " Oh no ! oh no !" she replied quickly, 
beat down my guard, and although he entangled his \ ** Then tell me of what consists thy grief?" he ex- 
staff frequently, at which times I disciplined him s claimed, pressmg her hand encouragingly, 
severely, still he kept on, until my head, my shoulders, I " Three of my brothers, who are of your band, hare 
and legs, bore evidence of his strength and perseverance. $ been seized by the Sheriff of Nottingham," she replied. 
As in the case of Arthur-a-Bland, there was no < ** Ah !" ejaculated Robin ; " their names, maiden?" 
honour to be gained in defeating such a player, and in \ " Adelbert, Edelbert, and Edwin Joyheart," she 
consequence no desire to bear unmoved the fierce blows I sobbed. * 

he dealt me, I leaped out of his reach and called a boon. \ " Three'of my most gallant and gentle hearts, bold 

" * m hang thee on a tree first !' he roared, in the i and true yeomen," exclaimed Robin. "How came they 
height of his passion. \ in his power ? it is a few hours since I saw them." 

" But I blew three blasts of my horn, and Little > " They entered the town early this morning to see 
John, with the merrie men, were speedily at my side. I my mother and father ; they encountered a party of 
I had seated myself to recover under a tree, while \ the sheriff*s men dragging a young man to prison for 
Gaspar-a-Tin, surprised at the sound of my horn, and I having struck down one of their companions who had 
the appearance of the merrie men, stood motionless, i grossly insulted his mother ; they interfered and 

" • What is the matter ?* asked Little John. I rescued him — " 

" * Here's a tinker who hath drubbed me well,' I < "Or they had been no followers of mine," inter- 
answered. > rupted Robin. 

" * Drubbed thee ! ' replied Little John, laughing, I " And then, after they had driven the sheriff's men 

* I should just like to see the blade who could do it, \ away, they came home, but had not been there half 
because I would try if he could do the same for me;' s an hour when a strong band of the sheriff's men 
and with the readiness he ever evinces when there is i came and took them away ; they were recognised as 
a chance of having about of quarter-staff, he advanced > belonging to your band, and they are to be hung im- 
to the tinker, who now, rather cooled, displayed no i mediatelv ; they are now erecting a gallows at the 
very great willingness to comply with the invitation, l town's n>ot, upon which my poor brothers are to be 
But I prevented him displaying his abilities, and made 5 hung as soon as it is completed." 

the tinker an offer to join the band, upon the same | *' Cheer thee, maiden," said Robin, kindly. '* Fear 
terms and privileges we all enjoyed. He hesitated a \ not, they shall be saved ; there is 'not a man in the 
little, and then he said — I band who would not peril life and limb in defence of, 

" * Well, I am a lone man, without kindred ; I will $ or to rescue from danger, any one of their number ; 
join thee, and do as ye do.' | and I, most of all, woidd not suffer any of my people 

"The next morning I saw him, «nd then had a > to perish without a determined effort to save them, or 
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in the erant of a failore, without Tisiting their de- tlie maiden. "I was told by thoio who knew you, 
■trorert with a terrible retaliation ; therefore, my l *'"'* ?"" '""^ always ready to •uooour the diatreiwd 
gentle damwl, return thou and comfort the hearta of J — « l™"!* *<> ""« unfortunate— and I h«Te proved you 




thysadparentc; teUthem Bobin Hoodwill ESTe their : so. But pray be speedy, for they will hasten my 
ohlldien, or their deatlu shall be bitl«rly revenged." i brothers' death as much as they can." 

"Heaven bleu you for your kind words!" uttered ' " Trust me, maiden, I will be there in timei hie 
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Oie: homo, nnd be u liEppy m if ihls Uftil ni>t liaji- 
peiied," sairl Kobin, in a cbWrineToic. 

"TlieHolr Vii^in blc*f> and kwplliM'. thmi liB«t. 
made my li^lirt glad," urii'il Ihuinrl. iiftius ha hnids 
Buddcnlv and rai'uci.llj'. Tlii'ii waiim; Iht hauil, *lie 
turned imd fled, mid iras quk-lLly lo^t auiDng liie 
thicklT clusten'd Ircos. 

» Blm-ridi !" cried WUl Soarlot, aa soon aa she liad 
disappcanil, "dow wo bIibII bare eomclliine to do — 
ba, ha! Now, Itobin, jour comnianda, BuJtln'nwe 
will show (he Shn-ilT of Nottingham spoi, ,[, r" 

"You undMuch hasten to Litlla J Kil liitn 

gather aj many of Ihe mnl kf are ncai' :il n"'"1 ii"rl 

ready for spt'edy serriic," tila Eobin, qi 

when that i^ donp, wilhotli <M lecond 

ic its performance, bid^faim posl them u 

■kirts of Ihe forrst ai hi can Kitliout i 

on llic iiii"t:int be hear* ttv honi, to en 

my sid>>, followed bj aU of you." 

" \Vliat aro joii gomg to do P" aiked Will. 

" I »hall lo thfl town at once, and iae n Imt can he 
done to prolong Ihe time," ratntiud ttobln ; butnliit- 
er,^ u done muit be dona Mlatbiiilh fbr aHi)ttl4 t^ 
■henU' once Imm that I iill Uihi ot the pdJillHit Hf 
my men, he will pi|ieet il reiciK, and probably hang 
ttiem in the caatle, and tnua pnifent all onr ellurl»^ fo 
■are the Joyhearta ; on tlie other hnnd, I kiion- that 
lie iuis boasted ahuidd my of our numb<?r, e^prrially 
I, fall into his hands, we Shall be hangpi on u gallows, 
in the town, a« a warning and t^tror In ::II \\\<o m:ij 
feel inelined to follow our feiample, and 'nirsi^lvca p"r- 

rill, therefore. 

. d too spei'dllj 

prafSnt it, be indueed lo teep th 
Taunt, Biid cndeaTtHir to have them liuni; npenly. 
It muHt be our oUkt lo do nothing to make liim 
■Iter tliii opinion, ibr u[>on it reslj ttw aoli' elianeo of 
reatuing tlie brotfitrs. I will directly Iti Koltirtghiltn, 
learn all I ean, and act aeMrdingty. Ulrre I> no ;iiiib 



'■Your dreaa is pood, witlioiit rent or tear, and 
rii;hl uud elean, at if 'mero just new; mine a torn, 
is{.;<'d, palehcd, and dirty," aaid tlie old man, with 
raiiiy. " ll it unnatural that ihou ehouldat desire 
>eliangewi<hmf — I'll not belierothee ; thou wouldat 
' "' ^ n from one who is aged, ihat Le 
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n — it ia my wish to change 
" cried £obin, producing 
LiH- uiuuDj, UI-I13 4UC I H cuiy pioccs of goM I givc Uiee, 
to BOpport thT slate when thon hast my dresi oo." 
: " WbU, wbU," wid the beggar, looking on the gold 
, iHtU iottll>lliiiig of Ihe avarieo of age in hia glance, 
: ' hldtli trill be humoursome, an' if thy homoor doth 

IlDjI^ with wearing my apparel, it beoomBtb not me 
It t^ulk the h<ap." 
'- " That \i well aaid," replied Kobin, proceeding at 
i once lo make the ciehango. " Thyhoaearofaahioned, 
\ I tee, from circumstailbSB," he eontinnod, with a 
>' Uiigh, "and hat<' eallled S ^at many friendaof their 
own nature eince ihjij' nerij made, if I may judge by 
the quantity of piedM of which they are oompoaed." 
",Hiit ha!" laughed the old man, "they are like 
, a Norman't eonsdences IreU patched | bat thy 
; doublet ii like a Saion'a heait, all of ona piece of 
i atoff." 

s . "Qoodi Ihou aay'st well," aaid Kohin, dreaBing 
: hinieelf in the rBgi wilh all the ipeod he was mastra' o( 
' "and I mast alga, in eonimending thy wit, praiiM thy 
'■ icom of loiOrieB ; no man can charge Uiee wiUi 
■ liating loTed prida, after taking eogniiaooe of thy 
; habilimBnti ; bcabrew iiiu ! no one would doobt thoa 
; Wert airHWotti mendicant, for thy garmenta are mwt 
S holy." With l*.litt!e more banter of this sort, Eobin 
; oompleted llit diggiiiie. " Well," bo cried, "■ good 
habit inakej iMM-boking man. By the Maai!" he 
mottte^d. j' were Marian to sec me i' thia garb, aha 
IhJtlld h^i* *" "^a^J I" ™1I ine hor bonnio Bobin." 
bare thy weapons also P" demanded the 



Iwine, if it ihu only for (W irlentlesa 
aiiinioHity he still bcarj hia only child the Ladr 
Cbristubeland her busbriUfl.Allan-a-Dalc. Wo will be 
at yonr call when yod iUJttd ui. Silccot,^ dttlntd our 
enterprise!" So Bayilt||L llccompanibd by Miieh, he 
hurried away, while SaUti haateufc^ ID [lie dircotiuO 
of Nottingham ; buti fwm a ibort diatnncc ttm iHlj 
outskirU of the udW] he toot a mendieailt jltUriiH 
coming from the toifflLhe stopped did icfci^Ua him. 

" What newB frottl nUttlngham, old itllltl f " lie in- 
quired i " is there afltlllttUi; attrring tlVJFe to-day F" 

"Ay, marry, is niiM|iP', replied iBli old m.m\ 
"thora's that stirring flflSll will caiUe *feeping and 
wailing in the town." 

"Indeed I" cichiimSB Bobin j "and what may 
that be f" 

"It is that three of Bobiti Hotfd'f MFHe ijien Wn 
been taken, and arc to Iji) bUn^ ih im hour from this 
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day. The Lord have mercy on their souls 1 

"The maiden haa told ma the tni^li," matted 
Bobin : " I must be stirriil^. ih \ i. tliod»il| iffllH 
mej tluA beggar's dreas will flerre me. uld iuati,' 
he said aloud, " I have taken a whim to near thy 
apparel; wilt thou ehangeit with me for the dresslMeor? 
" Nay," said the old man j " you jeSt with me," 
"Indeed I do not," returned Bobiui "I have taken 
a fancy to dress ae thou art now, and I will give th^o 
mine in eichange for't, with forty Bhillinijs lo boot, 
which thou mayst spend in ale, wine, or aught that 
pluses thee." 



"ir. 



. I^. jooil fither," returned Robin, "I have a 

^*illetthdc«&rthetatlianthy dress: bo I shall retain 

^iBllL ^d now let me give thee a piece of advice : 

ftota. the west of this wood, or from fol- 

tnuili OT thou mayat get into trouble. 

- . mk mU. tl[idll thy back, my gold in thy 

pocket, take my sdviec and jo,',' 

" I lliank thee, good voufli," %lied the old man, 

"I believe thy adHcB friendly, and shall follow it. 

Ifi bid ttah'/ MlilMll on thee and tliine acts, if they 

iiro mA. A flit good day to you, gentle sir." 

"QWa day," replied Bobin, and hastened on Ma 

He mUtrans bis bow, and carried it as a wand ; his 
theaf tAib a few arrows, he hid under soma bruab- 
«od& dUd thus equipped, leaning on a stout quarter- 
lU^ hi tuterad the town. Wending bis way at once 
towaiSf the castle, he found he had httle time to lose, 
for tUS feolloila «i« tompleted, and, as he waa given 
UI UtiaefBtand, the {iroeeBaion was ready to qoft the 



^lan, the regnkf " Jai;k Ketch" t>eLng laid on a i 
bed, and ijta.tb titiable tij launch any one into «ud 
ttfernlty on whose verge he was himself. This was 
lOdti noised abroad, and it was said the three men 
eOnld not be hung for want of a hangmao. 

However, Ihe cavalcade quitted the Castle, bearing 
the three unfortunate men in the midst of it, and took 
the road down the town to where the gallows hod 
been erected. The truth of the rumour, whioh told 
of the wont of a haogmati, wm made B|iparent t^ a 
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proclamation being mad^fqr one who would undertake 
the office. Bobin, who had edged himself in front 
of the crpwd, stepped forward and presented himself 
to the Baron Fitz Alwine, '^yho looked but little 
changed since he had last seen him, save that his 
aspect was a trifle more grim. 

•* JSToble Sherifl^ what wilt thou give me \£ 1 t^ke 
upon myself the office?" he said, getting so very close 
to his lordship, that he retreated several paces, as 
though he doubted the savouriness of the scent arising 
from the clothes Robin wore. 

** If thou wert to have some suits of clothes," he 
retumedt surveying the beggar's garments with hor- 
rible disdain, V it would be what thou most desirest, 
and, tlierefore, beggar, six suits wiU I give thee, and 
the hangman's fee of thirteen pence, if thou wilt take 
the hangman's place." 

** And how much more wilt thou give me if I hang 
thee into the bargain," demanded Robin, following 
the bc^ron up as he kept retreating, until at last he 
raised his stick and thrust it at Robin's ribs. 

"Keep thy distance, beggar/' he cried; "thy per- 
fume doea not please me ; it offends my nostrils ex- 
ceedingly. Now keep thou there — what said'st thou ?" 

" You offer me six suits of thy apparel and thirteen 
pence," replied Robin, " to hang these poor men up. 
Wliat wilt thou add to that fee, if I include thee and 
a few other rascally Normans ?" 

"Insolenji dog, what meanest thou?" cried the 
sheriff', " somewhat astonished at the remark, "dost 
thou know to whom thou art speaking, that thou 
waggest thy tongue thus saucily ? The curse of St. Paul 
on me, knave, an' thou hast spoken thus to insult 
me, thou shalt make a fourth bird swinging on yonder 
tree." 

" Mark you, sheriff"," returned Robin, " I am a 
poor, ragged, miserably apparelled man." 

** Miserably apparelled, indeed !" echoed the sheriff*, 
elevating the tip of his nose, and depressing the 
comers of his mouth. 

" But I possess the same sense of insult which you 
do ; perhaps a keener one. I am naturally sensitive, 
and feel contempt and disdain as sharply as thou 
canst. You scrupled not to beg a favour of me, and at 
the same time insult me on account of my garb, yet 
you, who hesitated not one second to do this, growl 
because I retaliated upon you.'* 

" Fob, !" exclaimed the baron, " thou silly beggar, 
thy wits are wandering. Barest thou compare thyself 
with me ? thou art a fool !" 

" I am a poor man," said Robin, emphatically, 
" and I suppose I must bow to thy scorn." 

. " To be sure," returned the baron ; " all poor men 
have a right to do so — it becomes their situation ; 
they have no business to be poor, and if they will be 
BO, why of course they must take the consequence. 
But I am not here tD bandy words with such as thee 
— if thou dost accept my offer, proceed upon thy 
duties at oncei" 

" I cannot say I know what the duties are," said 
Bobin, doing everything to gain time for his men to 
be at hand ; " I was never a hangman in my life, the 
Holy Mother be praised ! My curse upon the dis- 
gusting trade ; and may he be cursed eternally who 
first made a man a hangman, or he that was one." 

"Art thou fooling me aU this time, varlet?" roared 
t\i6 barOn. "By the Mass ! an' thou dost not com- 
mence thy work at once, thou shalt pay dearly for 
it." 

" Suppose I do not consent to hang these yeomen, 
whom wilt thou get to undertake the office ?" asked 
Bobin, quietly. " Thou hast made thy proclamation ; 
it has been beard by all;, some time hatli elapsed, and 



yet thou seest I am the only one who has stepped for- 
ward to fulfil thy desires." t 

" I see what thou art aiming at, thou starved-lpoking 
wretch," exclaimed the sheriff", hastily, *Uhou dost 
want an addition to the bounty already off'ered for 
swinging those knaves into the other world. Well, 
if thou dost thy work quickly, well, and neatly, I wilt 
give thee something in addition, which shall satisfy 
thee completely, or thou art the most unoonscionabfi) 
rogue on the face of the earth." 

" No," returned Bobin, " thou art wrong, sherifi^ I 
seek no such thing. I would not wear apparel that 
had once been on thy person ; and aa for thy hang- 
man's fee, keep it, thou art the proper person to receive 
such money; for such coin should only hid in tho 
hands of the vilest wretch in existence ; — one yiler 
than thou I caimot imagine." 

" What !" articulated the baron, as if Bobin's words 
had been sledge hammexs beating on his focehoad^ 
until he was completely stunned. 

"I ask but what I'll have," exclaimed Bobin, 
quickly, " which is three blasts of this little horn, to 
speed their souls to heaven ; but not the one you 
would send them, but to the one of a sudden and cer-.. 
tain release from a shameful death." 

As he ceased speaking he blew three loud, shrill 
blasts upon the horn, and then sprung upon Bacon 
Fitz Alwine. He threw him to the ground, drew a 
broad-bladed forest knife, and elevating it in the air, 
cried, in a loud voice — 

*' Ho who offers to move a step to injure mo or 
those three yeomen who stand bound beneath the 
gallows tree, will cause the sheriffs instant death ; for 
so help me the blessed Mary ! if any one stirs, I plunge 
this knife into his heart at once." 

" Keep still, all of you," cried the baron, in the 
voice of a Stentor. " Good beggar, speak thy wants, 
and thou shalt have them." The sun glittered on 
the polished blade; Baron Fitz Alwine felt the 
strength of him who pinned him to the ground to be 
of a nature which would enable its possessor to carry 
out his intention of destroying him with the most 
perfect ease, long ere he could be prevented; and 
with the instinctive love of life so particularly im- 
planted in him, he felt it would be very prudent to 
compromise, and therefore he spoke his kst speech to 
Robin in a soft, concihating tone. 

" My wants or wishes are not great, and easily com- 
plied with. I came hither with the intention of hav- 
ing them granted to me, and I go not without they 
are. I require the lives of those three yeomen you 
are so desirous to hang." 

" You ought to know, my good man, that I cannot 
grant your request," mumbled the baron, in a suffo- 
cating tone of voice ; " they have been stealing and 
killing the king's deer. You know, as every one 
knows, that the crime is punished with death, without 
reprieve, as soon after they are taken as circumstances 
make it possible. Tho whole town of Nottingham is 
acquainted with my having these men in my possession, 
and if I suffer them to escape, the news will fly to thd * 
king'sears, and then what would he say — aye, do to me ?'* : 

" I care not one jot," said Bobin Hood ; "the mea; 
are mine, and I'll have them restored to me sct^the- . 
less, whether you please or no« I only suggest to 
you it will be both the wisest and safest plan to com- 
ply at once with my request." 

At this moment there was great commotion among 
the crowd, and then the noise of weapons clashing 
ensued. Riobin knew tha^ it was his men fulfilling his 
directions, and he suffered the baron to sit up and 
witness their arrival He did so with the most un*. 
feigned astonishment. 
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''What men are these?" he inquired, with a oou- 
Tiction that it was a question he scarce need ask. 

•*TheT are mine !" was the reply. 

" And you are Bohin Hood ?" said he, as though 
•ooh reply necessarily inyolyed the rejoinder. 

** I am he !" returned our hero, witn a smile at the 
expression of the baron's physiognomy. 

jEtobin*s men kept pouring in, the townspeople 
l^adly making way for them ; and the followers of 
Fits Alwine not opposing them for want of orders to 
that effect. Will Scarlet and Much leaped through 
the crowd, and speedily unbound the Joyhearts, sup- 
plied them with weapons, and mixed them among the 
thronging merrie men, who presented a formidable 
appearance, their numbers far exceeding the sheriff's 
troops — a fact which Fitz Alwine was not slow to 
discoTcr, for he was a prudent warrior, one who 
always aroided danger, and had a noble scorn for all 
positions which would compromise his personal safety 
lor the mere gain of personal honour. 

When he saw that it was utterly impossible to re- 
take the yeoman, and likewise the only way to extri' 
oate himself safely from his present awkward situation 
was by conciliating Bobin Hood, he turned to him 
and said — 

"Take your men, take them along with you; you 
do as you list, there is not another in the coimtry 
like you. Let me rise.'* 

"There are no thanks due to you for your cour- 
tesy," replied Robin, raising him to his feet ; " I may 
thank my trusty band for the safety of my three 
merrie men, not thee. However, let that pass ; thou'rt 
now upon thy feet again, Baron Fitz Alwine, but mark 
my words. A long time cannot elapse ere thou wilt 
be upon thy back m the cold tomb ; this thou must 
know as well as I, for thou art no stranger to the 
limits of human life, and thy term hath expired — thou 
hast lived to the period at which life is wont to quit 
the frame, or in remaining degenerates the body and 
mind into imbecilit^r, an existence like to the feeble 
rays of an expiring torch ; vet dost thou act as if 
thou wert in thy youth, and had a long term of years 
before thee to repent thy evil deeds, and to atone for 
them ; thou dost still continue as undoviatingly in thy 
path of blood as ever, and dost carry thy resentment 
to the same wicked lengths as heretofore. I would 
have thee beware, to alter thy nature wholly, and 
make a better use of the little time left thee to re* 
pair some of the villauies thou hast committed. Com- 
mence with seeking thy daughter, the gentle Christabel, 
and entreating her forgiveness for thy unnatural con- 
duct to her, and endeavour to make reparation for the 
many wretched unhappy hours you have created for 
her. Do this, and be earnest in thy endeavours, and 
thy death-bed may yet be a comparatively peaceful 
one ; but if you persist in thy present conduct, I fore- 
warn you that you may have bitterly to repent it here 
and hereafter ; and thy death, instead of being calm 
and tranquil, may be somewhat rude and untimely. 
Take my advice, which is offered thee in a good spirit ; 
think upon it, nor treat it scornfully because it comes 
from one who stands before thee in the position of a 
foei, and do your best to try and follow it. Now, be- 
gone, I have no more to say to thee than that thy 
presence is hateful to me. Away !" 

Bobin waved his hand haughtily to him, quitted 
him, and summoned his men, bidding them lead on to 
the forest ; and Fitz Alwine, with a face whose ex- 
pression bore evidence of rage contending with fear, 
gathered his men together, and galloped at their 
head up the town to his castle, there to shut himself 
up, a prey to the torments of defeated malice. 

The townspeople, who looked upon deer-stealing 



as anything but a crime, who knew the fiunilj of the 
Joyhearts by repute, many of them personally, were 
delighted at the escape of the three sons, and raised 
a cheerful shout of joy in honour of Bobin Hood. 
Many pressed forward to shake hands with him-> 
with the bold outlaw, who was so highly famed for 
being formidable to the people's foes, but gentle to 
the people. He, however, disliked any show of public 
estinuition in his favour, and tore himself awmy from 
many who wished to force their kindnesses upon him, 
and in the midst of his merrie men was soon in the 
green wood again. 

He had not penetrated far ere he encountered the 
Joyhearts' sister and parents waiting to meet their 
rescued relatives. It was an affectionate sight to see 
the father and mother embracing their children with 
the most intense enthusiasm, and weeping, out of 
pure gladness, to hold again in their arms those whom 
they had thought lost to them for ever ; and min- 
gling with their tears and exclamations of happiness, 
prayers of thankfulness for Bobin's salvation of their 

DOVS. 

Humbly, yet earnestly, did they pour forth, in 
words of unsophisticat^ truth and honesty, thanks for 
the joy he had given to their hearts ; and the simple 
language of nature spoke more foreibly to him in their 
sincerity of expression, than the finest sentiments 
clothed in tlie liighest flown language could have 
done : it was his greatest reward, nathelesa the satis- 
faction he would have received from his conacience 
having told him he hod done right. 
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** Go we to dyner. sayd Lytell Johan, 
Robyn Hode savd. Nay ; 
For I drede our Lady oe wrothe with me. 
For she sent me not my pay. 

" Have no dout, mayster, sayd Lytell Johan, 
Yet is not the sonne at rest ; 
For I dare save and taufly swere 
The knight is trewe and trust. 

** But as * they * loked in Bernysdale 
By the Bye way, 
Then were they ware of two blacke fnonkPt, 
Eche on a good palferay. 

** Then bespoke Lytell Johan, 
To Much he gan say, 
I dare my lyte to wedde 

That these monkes have brought onr pay.*' 
Lytell Gbste or Robyn Hods. The fourth rTm« 

''The abbot sayd to his covent. 

There he stode on ground. 

This day twelte moneth come there a knyght 

And borrowde fonre hundred pounde. 
* * * * « 

« It were grete pyt^, sayd the pryoure. 
So to have his londe. 
And be ve 80 l^^ht of your conseyenc^ 
Ye oo to him moch wronge. 

** Thou art ever in my berde, sayd the abbot. 
By God and St. Rycharde.'' 
Lytell Gestb or Robyn Hode. Thb second rTXTB. 



jl^OBIN HOOD, his beloved Marian, his friends, 
^^ and merrie men, at the expiration of a twelve- 
month from the time when Bobin had be- 
haved so handsomely to Sir Bichard of the Lee, were 
again located in Bamsdale Wood, whose leafy dells 
and widely-spreading glades offered an agreeable 
change to Sherw Tod Forest. The day arrived upon 
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▼bich Sir Bicbard was to keep bis knigbtly word, \ "Shall I summon some of the merrie men?*' asked 
which he bad solemnly pledged by a vow to the > WilL 

Blessed Virgin to perform truly, and Robin seated i *' There is no need,*' returned Little John, *' these 
himself beneath his trjsting tree to await bis arriyal. \ monks* serving men's hearts are all in their legs ; and 
The hour at which the sun attains his greatest I they are so much the slaves of their hearts, that they 
altitude was the appointed time for the meeting ; but \ are sure to run away with them upon the appearance 
the shades of the trees began to lengthen, and turn $ of any danger, as you shall see. So here oome the 
from pointing west to east, without the approach of I monks and men, liow, we must take these monks to 
Sir Bichard of the Lee. Two hours passed beyond I dinner with Bobin, or never look him in the hce 
the appointment, and he was not there. i again. We are but three, but our three shall exceed 

"He will not come," said Will Scarlet, who, with \ thirty such as those who come now. String your 
Little John, stood by £obin*s side, and were waitftig s bows, bend them, and stand prepared to stop this 
anxiously bis coming. \ goodly company," 

"Then ought we to have no faith in man," returned > Will Scarlet and Much did as Little John desired 
Bobin. " I would not that Sir Bichard broke his < them, and stood with their bows bent, ready to re- 
word for the sake of humanity. No man bore the re- > ceive the unconscious comers. As they turned round 
B^blanoe of untainted integrity stronger than he did, s a winding corner of the highway, which had hidden 
and if he proveth false, whom may we believe ? By \ them from the sight of Little John and his com- 
the Holy Mass, I dread our dear Lady is wroth with I panions, they came plump upon our friends, the sight 
me for some unconsidered act of mine, and thus is it i of whom, with their shans ready to loose from th^ 
Sir Bichard comes not. When I have placed implicit > drawn bows, had a material effect upon their progress, 
trust in her, she hath never, until now, failed me.*' s Their steeds were instantly checked, and the monks, 

" Have no doubt about his coming," exclaimed Little i who were leading the wav, immediately made a move- 
John. " The sun is not yet at rest, and I dare swear 3 ment to gain the rear ; they were, however, stayed by 
safely, by the Blessed Maid herself, that he is a true \ Little John, who called out in a loud voice — 
and honourable knight. He will be here anon, or 1 S " Abide where thou art, monk ! abide, or by our 
am no woodsman." \ Lady, if thou dost attempt to move further, this shaft 

" I hope he will," ejaculated Bobin, " for the sake \ upon my bow shall bring thee certain death. List ye 
of a Saxon's pledge. I will abide here the whole day, s — I speak in earnest, I hold thy life or death in my 
and if Sir Bichard Lee fail of his vow, then will I \ hand." 

trust no man's vow more. Take thy weapons. Little > The monk, obedient to Little John's command—- 
John and Will, and take Much with thee, and walk < for he thought that he looked as if he had not the 
in the direction of St. Mary's Abbey, and see whether j fear of God and the Church in his eyes, and spoke very 
thou canst discern the knight approach, or wealthy \ much as if he really meant to do what he said if he 
Korman, or poor man who may taste of our bounty. \ did not comply with lus wish — resigned himself to 
I will not dine to-day until I have some guest who 5 what was to come with as much calmness as he could 
shall in some way recompense me for the absence of < assume ; he checked his steed, he crossed his hands 
Sir Bichard of the Lee. Away with thee I I will abide I upon his breast, and making up a most amiable fiice, 
here alone until thy return." \ said in a voice replete with meekness — 

" As thou wilt," said Little John, " we will do thy \ " G«ntle stranger, what wouldst thou with an hum- 
bidding, and thou shalt soon again see us with a guest," 5 ble and lowly servant of the Holy Church?" 

So saying, he beckoned Will and away they went, \ "Beshrew thee for a laggard," said Little John, 
obeying his commands by searching out Much, and > gruffly, annoyed by the sanctimonious cant the monk 
taking the direction he had pointed out for them to \ had assumed ; " thou has kept my lord fasting these 
pursue. > three hours waiting for thee ; I would have thee 

"Bobin Hood seems dull to-day," remarked Will, s quickenthyspeed, and that of thy ghostly companions, 

" Why so ? " inquired Much. \ as dinner waits thee." 

"Because he fears he shall be deceived in Sir j "Thy converse is an enigma to me — I prithee, 
Bichard of the Lee," returned Little John. | friend, expound," said the monk, in a very mild 

" I do not gee why he should care much about it," J tone, 
said Will ; "we do not need the money." . \ " Expound!" echoed Little John, " anan." 

" Pshaw ! " cried little John, almost angrily, " he \ " Thou speakest of thy master, and of his waiting 
I has not one thought about the coin. It is that this $ dinner for me and my saintly comrade," rejoined the 
j Sir Bichard is a Saxon, and being under great obliga- \ monk ; " I know nothing of what thou speakest. 
! tions to him, and being bound by a vow to the Holy > Who is thy master, friend ?" 

Virgin to repay the loan granted him, appears not — I " Bobin Hood," said Little John, laconically. 
' not even to excuse himself if he cannot pay the money ; I There was an immediate movement among the 
it is the ingratitude which wounds Bobin's feelings, s monk's followers, very strongly indicative of consider- 
i not the absence of the paltry gold, and as well as that \ able apprehension ; some of them, who felt a little 
a Saxon knight should forfeit his honour. But I still > more courageous than the others, and were preparing 
beUeve Sir Bichard will be here." \ to advance to disperse our friends, no sooner heard 

" And here he comes, I have little doubt," cried Will, I this announcement than they dropped quietly back to 
suddenly hearing the footsteps of approaching horses, \ the rear, and got themselves ready for instant flight, 
which the thickly studded trees hid from sight. \ casting looks of doubt and alarm on all sides, as if 

" St. Julian prove it so !" uttered Little John j they expected to see, in every shrub and bush, one of 
quickly. < Bobin's merrie men. 

Much ran forward to reconnoitre, but speedily re- l " Bobin Hood !" ejaculated the monk, speaking in 
turned, crying out — \ his natural tone — one more harsh than musical ; " he 

" No, it is not he ; but two black friars trotting \ is a strong, sturdy thief, of whom no man ever heard 
cheerily along, with near a dozen men at their heels." > good." 

"Ha!" exclaimed Little John, " a retinue at their \ "Thou lyest, monk, in thy teeth!" cried Little 
heels, eh ? Then have they a store of money with \ John, fiercely ; " thou shalt rue uttering it. Mark 
them. We must take them to dine with Robin." 5 ye! he is noole in blood and in deeds, and I would 
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adrise no man to say other in my presence, or if he s of grierons fear ; he spoke to the elder, or superior 
doth, let him beware my quarter-staff. My noble | of the two- 
master hath bidden thee to dine with him ; he hath > *' Fear not, monk \" he exdaimed ; *^ no harm will 
waited long for his dinner, and I do not purpose I come to thee ; thou mayst partake of what is spread 
lengthening the time by parleying with thee, ther^ore I before thee cheerily and without restraint. When 
prepare thou and thy monkish companion to come | thou art at home, where is thy abbey ? what is its 
with US } as for thy followers, they may return from \ name ?" 

whence they came, and if they Ibt to do it now, they > " St, Mary's Abbey," returned the monk, *' and 
shall go free and unharmed, but if they remain or i though I am habited and attended simply now, yet am 
offin* to oppose my will, then must they prepare to \ I there the high oellarer." 

meet their Maker, for they will be helped to a speedy ^ " Then, sir high cellarer, you ace right welcome,*' 
death. Away, those who lore their lives ; those who ; obsenred Bobin. " You shall giye me your opinion 
wish for a hasty death, stay. Will and Much, bring ^ upon my wine, you must needs be a good judge ; you 
down the first man who shows an intent to stay." ^ shall taste our Tcnison too, cooked i* the forest 

Much and Will, who had dropped their brows I &shion ; my life on't you will not say a fasting man 
during the conyerse, immediately upon hearing Little \ should scorn it." 

John's words, raised them and drew their arrows to \ The monk did not offer a contrary opinion, but sat 
the head. Had a bomb-shell suddenly dropped among ^ down to his dinner with an appetite which did credit 
the followers, and they perfectly aware of the terrible < to the food placed before him ; the wine, he oonSsssed, 
effects arising from its explosion, they could not have > was of exceeding good vintage, and by no means to bo 
turned their horses* heads and scampered away with s despised, albeit it was drunk under an oak tree in the 
greater speed than they did when they saw the three > green wood. 

bows raised and presented to them ; each man felt as | " It is a matter of great marvel to me," exolaipied 
though one of these tremendous long shafts was > Bobin, "that I should be expecting one who. was 
quivering through him, and spurred his horse I bound to be with me this day by a vow to the Holy 
ftiriously with the hope of getting out of the danger \ Virgin, that he should not have come, and in lieu ol 
at soon as possible. \ him thou shouldst be here, who are of her abbey. 

The monks were about to follow the example of i I dread that our dear Lady is wroth with me, or him 
t^o flying escort, but Little John stopped them, and 1 1 expected would have come, unless thy abbot hath 
seizing the bridle of each horse, ho prepared to lead s done him some foul wrong ; if he hath, let him beware 
the way to the'tiysting tree. There were two servants > Bobin llood." 

who stayed behind when the rest fled, one a groom i " Our blessed Lady hath kept her faith with thee," 
who had the care of a sumpter horse heavily laden, < interposed Little John. *' She hath sent, vouperceiyc^ 
and one a slight youth who acted as a page to the I two especial messengers with the money uomher own 
elder monk ; they stayed behind, and, upon explaining ^ abbey." 

what they were, they were suffered to remain, and in / "Marry," replied Bobin Jlood, with a smile, "thou'rt 
the custody of Will Scarlet and Much thoy followed ^, right, Little John. Friend monk, our dear Lady wa« 
Xittle John to the trysting tree. i the security of one to whom beneath this tree I lent 

When they reached it, they found Bobin seated > a nmall sum of money. lie was to have met me here 
under it listlessly and alone. Marian was away at ^ to-day to hnve returned it; he hath not come, but I 
Bamsdale Hall with the family of the Gumwells, nnd I cim well believe that thou art a messenger from 
be, disappointed at the non-appearance of the knight, I our gracious Lady come to pay me ; if thou liast 
felt dull and dispirited ; but he no sooner observed ^ the money, let me have it, and at some future (^y. 
Little John and his companions than his countenance / should you need help, you may call upon me aiiid 
brightened — he sprung up and advanced to meet ; havo it." 

them — he doffed his cap and made the monks a bow, ? " By the divinity of our holy patron,'* swore the 
which, when they saw, concluding he was not Robin ;; monk, " I never heard before of this debt, or eyen 
Hood, they did not in any way acknowledge. Little ^ such a Fccurityship. By my faith, but it is not a 
John felt exasperated at this, and cried — s security which would satisfy me." 

"Never heed him, Bobin, they are churls j by dear < "I make mine avow to God, monk," cried Bobin, 
worthy God, these monks are churlish dogs, without > sternly, "that thou spoakest profanely, nay, impiously, 
kind words to the poor, or good breeding to any.** < of the holy dame, thy patron. Thou hast told rae 

"No matter,*' returned Bobin : " these saintly folks > with thine own tongue, and thou canst not say naj 
have no courtesy but for the wealthy or the strong, s thou didst not, that thou wert her holy servant. ^acE 
I know them well and expect no other. Whom have \ hour of thine is spent in her service, therefore speak 
ye there. Will? a sumpter horse, attended by a groom > thou not slightingly of her. She hath this day made 
and page !'* < thee a messenger to mo to pay the money for which 

" X e» !" replied Will, who was still laughing, and I she was security. She is a gentle lac^ and true, and 
had been convulsively and continuously at the sudden i maketh me not wait even a day for my due ; and X 
dispersion of the monks* attendants. " Yes, these \ owe thee thanks for coming this day, which I shall 
are two out of more than a dozen, who thought there s render thee when thou hast done thy duty. , What 
might be some danger in a stringed bow, so galloped \ hast thou in thy coffers ?" 
away directly they saw one." > " What have I in my coffers ?'* repeated the moi]^ 

" Most prudent men they,** laughed Bobin. < perfectly aghast at the question, " I have but veiy 
"Well,. my worthy monks, you must be as hungry I little, I can assure thee." 
after your ridjB as I am with waiting ; we will at once [ " What is the amount ?" asked Bobin. 
to dinner.'* s " The amount — a — is — twenty merks, ^nd ^o XE^ore, 

Thereupon he drew forth his bugle, blew a blast < so may I tlirive as I speak truth," said the monk, 
which summoned the merrie men around him, and ' stammeringly. 

gave directions to have the dinner spread, a command > " Twenty merks ! " ejaculated Bobin, looking stei^l- 
which was speedily obeyed ; while it was being pre- s fastly at him, as if he would read hiin through. . " tf 
pared, Robin observed both monks gazing upon his \ thou hast spoken truth, monk, not one penny of it 
people, himseli^ indeed everything, writh an expression \ will I touch. It U a sorry sum for sucl^ a^ thee, and 
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If thou needest more, I will lend it to tliee. But if | ** Not better," said Robin. 

thou Last not told me the truth, and in thy male there < " Well, but much cheaper, and so it would hard 
is more than the sum thou hast stated, every coin of? been better," moaned the monk. **I must now re- 
it shalt thou lose. Little John, go thou and see if he s turn again to St. Mary's Abbey. Our Holy Patron 
has told the truth. If there is but twenty merks, I i keep mel what shall I say to the abbot and prior P" 
touch no penny of it j if more, it must be ours." > " Chreet me to them," said Eobin ; "they khow pf 

Little John hasted away on his mission, and the < me. The Bishop of Hereford hath acquainted them 
monk's face, naturally red, grew to the coloiu: of \ with my name. G-reet me to them, and tell theiii 1 
scarlet, his eyes watered, he puffed and blew, and s would be glad if they would send me such a monk to. 
pheVd, vowed " it was very hot !" and looked alto- i dinner every day. Here is the stirrup ciip. Hie 
gether horribly confused. J thfee homo with h glad heart that thou Hast been 

As he saw Little John returning, he dropped his \ honoured by our Lady so as to be her si)eoial mA- 
eyelids down, and commenced plucking the grass by I senger." . • 

his side, then took a long pull at the wine-cup j and s The monk mounted on his steed, accompanied by 
when Little Johu arrived, his confusion became pain- \ his groom and little page, and his brother monk, who 
fully apparent ; he essayed a smile, but conscience I said nothing, did notlung, but eat and drink, nearly 
treated him to such a pinch at the moment, that, in- < all the while he was there. After draining the cup of 
stead of a smile, his features were distorted to a grin, I wine proffered by Robin as a stirrup cup, he bade 
which, from its exceedingly ugly character, was won- j him farewell, and galloped sorrowfully back in tie. 
derfully expressive of anguish. I direction of St. Mary's Abbey. 

" Wnat success. Little John ?" demanded Robin I " Now, blessed be the Holy Virgin for keeping her 
when he had arrived ; "is the monk so poor as lie< word thus right fiilly," exclaimed Little John j "if 
tells me ?'* ? Sir Richard of the Lee is not here, his money is^ and ' 

" I don't know whether he bo poor," he replied, < that will answer almost the same purpose." 
" but he is a true messenger from oiu* dear Lady, for \ " Indeed no," observed Robin, quickly ; " I had 
she hath sent you by him double thy loan. I have s rather he had been here coinless, than that he should 
counted eight hundred golden merks from out the < keep away from his bond, and that ndonk conie in lieu 
monk's inak, and a handftil or so into the bargain." J with thrice eight hundred golden mferks. I am loath 

" 1 was sure she would not fail me," said Robin, < to find there are Saxons who cannot kee^ faith—" 
with a laiigh ; " our Lady is the truest of women. I ! He was here interrupted by the sudden appearance 
tell thee, monk, thou mightst search all England s of sturdy George-a«Green, who ran hastily down the 
through and find me no better security. Fill up the I glade, and said — 

cups, we will drink honour to our dear Lady. In thy > " Noble master, a knight cometh speeding along 
prayers, monk, greet her for me, and say, should she < the highway, followed by at least a hundred men 
ever need the aid of Robin Hood, he will not fail J armed to the teeth — shall we prepare to stay them ?" 
her." J " Are they Normans ?" hastily he enqiiired. 

" Thou must needs find her good security," re- \ " You seldom see us poor Saxons so well fashionted 
sponded the monk, " if thou dost take what thou hast > as are these men who arfe approaching," replied 
lent from any one who hath money, and who knows < Gfeorge-a-Green. 

nothing whatever of thy transactions but what thou > " Up then, my merrie men ; to your bo^frs, to ^otir 
choosest to tell them. I think it would have been s bows and coverts — quick, away with ye ! These Nor- 
quite as well if our Lady had let me into the secret \ mans must be taught there are still triie-hearted 
why and to whom I was carrying the money ; beshrew 5 Saxon yeomen reach- to oppose them, arid prerent 
me but I thought I was taking it to London for quite I their taking any path they choose. Fit an arrow to 
another purpose." ? each of your bows, but do not discharge one until I 

" And for what purpose didst thou think thou wert I give you the signal ; away all of ye." 
carrying it P" inqmred Robin. \ " Will you not retire with us P" asked Little John. 

" A great mote (wardmote) is to be holden there I " No," returned Robin, " I will remain, meet thenl, 
a few days hence," rejoined the monk ; " our abbot \ and see who and what they are." 
and prior have been much wronged by our reeves, > " Then I will stay by your side," said Little J6hn j 
and I was on my way hither to have a settlement \ " should these Normans be sportively inclined^ they 
with them." \ will just think thee some Saxon, and make a target of 

"-Ajid instead, you have had a settlement with me " \ thee with their arrows ; they trill not be so frolio- 
laughed Robin. < somely inclined if two stay with thee." 

" There is yet another coffer to search," said Little "Nor if three do," intei-posed Willj «*I wiU 
John. " Shall I see what it contains ?" \ therefore stay with thee, Robin." 

"No," said Robin, "I am content with the one; \ "It is needless j these Norrhans may have the will^ 
let the others pass untouched. Now, sir monk, hav- s but decidedly they have not the power, to hit always 
ing treated you thus courteously, you are free to de- < at what they aim, even if he be a Saxon," said Robin ; 
paH T^hen you please," ? " however, do as ye list — it matters ndt whether 

** I do not call it being treated courteously, to be \ three or one meet them." 
invited to dinner and afterwards cleared of all one's \ The merrie inen had all at his command retired^ 
money." \ and not a vestige of thetii was to be seen ; Robin was 

"It is our old custom," said Robin. "We serve I seated upon the green turf beneath the trysting tredj 
you with a good dinner, a right plentifulness of wine^ > and by his side, apparently in luiuridus listlessness, 
and we make you pay for it, as they would at any \ lay Little John and Will Scarlet, awaiting the coming 
hostel. It is our maimer to leave little behihd when | of this unexpected body of men. !they had not long 
we search for the wherewithal to pay the bill \ to wait, for dbwn they came, pouring round the corner 
incurred." \ of the gltide, and when tvithSn ttrrow-shoti the leader 

" Nay, *fore God," said the monk, shaking his head \ pricked his steed into a httrd gallop up to the spot 
rather sadly, ** I rue me that I came near thee to dine. | where Robin was seated. 

In Dankastere or Blythe I might have dined cheaper | "It is Sir Richard bi the Lee," cried the thi^' 
and better.^ I silnnltaneonsly. 




''Holy Mother! I thank thee,** exclaimed Bobin, 
tpringing to his feet. **The Saxon has kept hu 
faith/* 

The knight, ta Robin roae, drew up his steed, flung 
himself from its back, and running up, caught Robin 
bj both hands, and squeezed them ferrentlj. 

"Qod save thee, Robin Hood,'* he cried, ''God 
saTO thee ! I am glad to have met thee.** 

" God save thee. Sir Richard,** responded Robin 
Hood, "welcome to the green wood, thou gentle 
knight. I am right glad to see thee, for the sake of 
thy knightly word, which, by a tow to the Holy 
Yirgin, didst thou pledge to me.*' 

" I would have come to thee, Robin, if I had been 
penniless," returned the knight; "and haying the 
money to return to thee, it is unlikely I should break 
my oath.'* 

" Hast thou thy lands again ?** inquired Robin. 

" I have, thanks to God and thee, Robin Hood. 
Hy'lands are again in my possession, and have been 
for some time agone. I should have been here 
earlier, but that I was detained by an erent which I 
will relate to thee anon." 

"Are these thy people?'* asked Robin, as a 
hundred men drew up a short distance from Sir 
Richard of the Lee, all dressed in handsome dresses 
of the period, and well armed with weapons of the 
best make and fashion, all new. 

" They are at present," returned the knight. " May 

I ask some refreshment of thee for them ? Thoy have 

had a fatiguing day, and need something ; they are 

• all Saxons, and picked men, good men and true, as I 

have proved tbem." 

" They shall know what green wood hospitality is," 
said Robin, summoning his people, who thronged from 
all parts of the glade immediately they heard his 
horn. 

" My merrie men," he said, " these strangers are 
brother Saxons ; they are tired and hungry. Show 
them how we treat tliose we love when we get them 
in our forest home.*' 

The men with the greatest alacrity prepared to 
comply with Robin's wishes. They soon spread a 
dainty repast before them, unclothed the horses, 
rubbed them down, walked them about, and then fed 
them ; paid at the same time every attention to their 
riders, who soon showed themselves to be as happy 
*a8 any one in their situation could wish to be. Robin 
drew Sir Richard to another part, and there, after he 
had made a hearty meal, he prepared to relate every- 
thing he was assured Robin wished to know. He had 
greeted both Little John and Will Scarlet warmly 
upon meeting with them, and he requested they should 
be at his side when he told his tale — a request which 
was instantly complied with, and he conunenced 
thus : — 

'* I cannot describe to thee the feelings with which 
I quitted you on this day twelvemonth ; my heart 
seemed too light for my body. Albeit the horse you 
gave me was one of the swiftest I was ever on, and 
the one I had ridden and was then leading as a 
snmpter horse was very fftst, and I put them on their 
mettle, still I fancied we went slowly. However, I 
arrived at my castle with foaming stee^. I was met by 
my dear wife at the hall door ; I caught her in my arms, 
and exclaimed, ' We are saved ! we are saved !' she 
burst into tears of joy, and nigh fainted with excess of 
feeling. We summoned our children, who had been 
wandering about the chambers and the grounds like \ 
spectres, and communicated to them the blissful 
tidings. * And who was this good and kind friend, 
who had created all this happiness for them?' they 
asked, with overflowing heturts. I bid them guess ; 



and they guessed many to whom I had applied in 
vain. At last I told them it was thee, Robin — Robin 
Hood the outlaw, I said ; a stranger, who hath done 
that for me which none other dear friends — aa they 
professed to be — would, and he, simply because he 
deemed me an unfortunate, whom he thought he had 
a right to succour. They would scarce credit my 
tale, although they had frequently heard so much 
good of thee ; and when I assured it was so, they 
went down on their knees and prayed God to grant 
you all the happiness you had bestowed on them. I 
could scarce keep my son from coming to seek you out, 
and thank you as warmly as he felt your kindness ; 
but I showed him that, like a truly generous heart, 
you dishked to hear of your good deeds." 

"Suppose you skip all this part, and oome to the 
abbot of St Mary's at once," interrupted Robin. 

" All in good time,** said the knight, smiling ; " I 
will not distress thee by speaking too much in thy 
praise, but thou must hear how thy conduct to me 
was reoeiyed. The gentle Lilas grew quite eloquent 
in thy fsvour, and argued strongly that Herbert 
should seek thee out, but ultimately I was successful, 
and persuaded him to stay until you come to the 
Lee, and then he would be better able to show thee 
how he appreciated what you had done for us ; he 
reluctantly assented, and on the next morning I pre- 
pared to go to the Abbey. I did not hurry myself, in 
order that the abbot might not deem me too eager, 
and so think that I had nearly lost my property, 
which was saved by some unlooced-for event ; for if 
he had formed such an opinion, I knew well enough 
that he would take every advantage he could of it. 
While on my way there, the abbot said in the refectory, 
at I afterwards learned, unto the prior — 

" ' Tliis day twelvemonth, a knight, whose estate 
lieth not far from this, borrowed four hundred merks 
upon it of me, which upon this day he was to repay 
me with interest ; if he cometh not, the estates are 
mine. Now, I conceive the day is from noon to 
noon ; and therefore, if he is not here by noontide, I 
shall consider the day is gone, and the property 
mine.' 

" * It is full early for such an agreement,' replied 
the prior. ' The poor man who hath the money to 
pay, even him who is in the strait, should have the 
benefit of the few hours which embrace the daylight. 
I would rather, for his sake, pay a hundred merks 
down now, that he had the grace of another twelve- 
month, than you should hastily seize upon his estate. 
He may be away from England, where his right of 
dwelling, of home, is, and passing wretched days, the 
victim, probably, of cold and hunger and miserable 
sleepless nights. It is a pity thus early to claim his 
land ; I would not be so light of conscience were I 
you. You do him much wrong, and, as members of 
the Holy Church, it is our duty to lighten, as much 
as we can, the weary load of woe our suffering brethren 
bear.* 

"'By God and St. Richard l* cried the abbot, 
wrathfully, ' thou'rt ever bearding me. I wist thou 
had best keep thy counsel for his palate whom it 
pleaseth — it is not good to mine. Vou forget the 
abbey will receive the benefit of an addition of four 
hundred golden merks per annum to its income.' 

" At this time the high cellarer, who knew all the 
affairs of the neighbouring estates, entered the 
refectory. 

"•Hast thou heard augbt of Sir Richard of the 
Lee ?' demanded the abbot ot him. 

" * He is either dead or hanged,* said the monk, 
sneeringly ; ' for nought have I heard of him, and 
this day I know his estates become thine. By the 
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Ums 1 holy abbot, ve ehall be all the better for his i consideratioD, in bright golden com, he wae of the 
four hundred merks aDnualty.' \ abbot'a opinbn. 

" ' The lord high jiwtioe ia etaybg with me,' eaid ! " ' He will not come at sU to-day, I dare wager,' said 




Hie abbot; 'I will 'ask him if I cannot olsim the he; 'thererorethoumayst well esteem theestatea thine. 

estat«» an' he be not here bj noon.' " He had scarce uttered the words when I reached 

"The high justice was sought, and for a handsome | the gate. I had clothed myself even in the same 
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apparel in which limn didst tee me IsbI jmr, and Ihc 
few men I loot with mu I «lfo chid poorij, " ' 
okanlf . Aa wo cime to the gstei, the porter m 
irrivo ; lie csme to the gate to welcome mj ar 
He had fomierlj eiperieaced mj bountr, ami 
poor ftltow was ^alcful. He made me acquainlpd 
with w)iat had tranapired — wLich, to aa; truth, I had 
■omewhst eipected, and had thus meanly clad mjaelf 
in order, if the abbot should endeavour to pUj me 
fiil«e, to paj him his money, clothe mjaelf and m; men 
in ga; clothing which we brought with us, langh the 
abtwt to scorn, and ride ^ilj home. 

" ' Welcome, good Sir Bicnard,' cried the porter . 
' my lord the abbot, with the prior and manj- lords 
and gentlemen, are here to wait joni arriTal — (hey 



ir HoIt Dame ! than 

a nobU steed , let mtirad Umt^Htiit^tliat 



nigh dUcd with ei 



■ and gentle*, to oonault 



sight of me, as thongb I bud been aoms fool appari- 
tion who had laddanlj ^<!f^ "P ^ ^^^ tbem. 
With a mock bnmiiilr 1 fVidt down and sainted 
them ; which, when I hM dqije, 

" ' You see, ait abbott t baTe come here to-day, ai 
I appointed.' 

" ' Hut thou bron|til 

"'Sot B penny of il,' I rojoined, enjoying Ih. 
amile of gratilioBtioD which pUynl orei hla features 

"'Thon art on unfortunate debtor,' ife replied 
andtajning to the justice, iaij >" alov toae, which 
howerer I heard, ' Cungrstulato 
Justice.' He then fixed liis i>je« uaui upon m 
and aud, 'What dost thou here, knlRnt. aut hsrii 
brought with thee Ihe niooBj to rodoem LlJy estate f 

" ' To pray n longer day,' f rqraiujd. 



oneyF* he aAed, 



Lord 



t, thy et 



t mine, fn 



"'They are,' iuid Uie justi.c 'Tliou hart 
broken thy wreemmil, ait Vwghl, aa4 the laniU 
are none of thine.' 

" 'Good sir abbfjL* f exolaaai|L 'be tbou aa 
friend, as thou hast |j|^ised to m/ bold ny lao^ 
in thy hand until I caa'repaf ttfte hm four hoiuiFcS 
merka, and when I can do so, nstora them to me. I 
will, in consideration of thy ritowing me l^iat kindnew, 
be thy serrant, serring thep tmly nnlH I faBT4 iJm) 
money to pay theo.' 

« ■ Thoa taikeat to the vinda,' cmd tb alibqt, 
with a great ehocUe. 'Iiw^lijr ^HdjSautts, 
get thee land wlieie tlujn mayst, tbon gettest nouo 

' By OUT dear Ladj, then,' I said, ' albeit thon 



will hare them from thi 
dearly they may be bougl 
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' Thou speakeat unwisely,* said the justice ; ' not 
ing the money thou hast borrowed loaeth thee 
and thou canst not again have them by 
erer great thine offer, if the holy ahbot 
rt with them.' 
7 Tirgin qieed nil' Tiaiil; 'bot it is 



well to ssjiiv a frimd ere j-on trust him, in case, when 
you have m-ed of one, that lou may not find him you 
haTB tnuted ploy thee false, aa Ihou hast roe, sir 
abbot ! ■ 

" ' Tliou art a poor wretch— a coinless hound. 
Barest thou beard me in mT liall before these noble 
folk?' cried the abbot, with wrath. 'Outuponthee 
for a false knight ! speed thee out of my hall, dog!' 

" ' Thou liest, abbot!' I cried, springing to my leetj 
' thou iiest, here in thy hall I tell thee. I was never 
in thought or act a false knight ; he lies moat foully 
who dares say I was eier ; and thou, to thy other bad 
quatitlM, can add a want of courtesy, or thou hadsC 
not let a knicht kneel so lonj; in thy halL' " 

" Thou didat not kneel aU the while that conTem 
passed between you F" interrupted Bobin Hood. 

" I did,"' returned the knight, " but it waa only to 
try the extent of hia charity and goodwill towards Ilia 
human brethren, and miserably did he show himself 
daicienl. ' I hare been in jousts and toumamente,' 
I Oiied to bim, * and hare been esteemed as gentle and 
at noble at anr there. As for mj estates, think you 
thg kiBg, who knows the value of land ^ well as any 
in the kingdom, will suffer thee to retain my land for 
a paltry ma hnndred msrkt f You know bim bettor ; 
you know be would take them from thee and give me 
• bncT price liifirjlf, or restore them.' 

" "what more will joo offer him f said the lord 
high jnatioe, in an audible whisper ; 'you hod better 
gire him more and obtain a rekue from him, or I 
Oare swear that yon. will never bold hia land* quietly 
and peacefully,' 

" ' One hundnd roerka,' aaid the abbot, gnawing 
Ml fingers witb Mixiety to know what the isiue^of my 



» iustioe, 
e likely to 



erka,' aaid the 
in addition to 
Ti that tbou do 
of thy estate. 



QiTe bun two, suggested 
lands are worthy of it, ^iw it is 
him quiet.' 

*"1 HJU give thee two Iiundrcd 
abbot^ following the justice's advitx 
dm fiHir huniirct! tUou already hint 
giTB m^ n true aiid propw assigiinip 
•nd a quiltnni'B of all cUiO) nuon lli< 

•"Thougli _vou vonld pre nia two thousand more,' 
I cried, lujved lo wtftj) bj their buae Wlbrts to ciieat 
meout of mj inhsfitaooe, 'yon sliould be no nearer 
baring them itmu y« are at the preeeiit moment. I 
will ni-'VFr own for my Iwif, dot abbot, juitice, nor 
friar. Behold, \ten ^ t''J t"''')' ' ciiuimed, pro- 
ducing it ; 'Ijere aro llic four hnudroi mwka thon 
didat lend me, but not one penny mure, Hadst thou 
bare atted eourtcou:<l; to nu-, thou aliouldst, beside the 
fcnr hundred tbon haat iweiTed m inteieat already, 
UTQ been paid an additional lum ; hjA not one shadow 
Of a jatA nun abalt Iboii baTe bat the aum thou 
o^ laid BO, Iiook ym, air abbot, hrro are four 
qandred men* I t«t|dw ^^ in open ooort ; the dial 
telleth tiiff lii> faqna of noon bath not yet arriTed, ao 
in ainteof tl^ biMe subterfuges, abbot, tbe lands are 
again mine, I have kept my agreement, nor can you 
or thow men (rflaw gainsay it.' With IJiatI placed 
the money at the abbot's feet i he looked thunder- 
■trioken ; yon <W>0<>t OOOMITe bow he rolled hia head 
on one aide, an j afaned ^ilh an expression of idiotic 
astooishment. HoweTer, I heeded it not — I stalked 
hau^tily from the hall, bending neither to the right 
nor left ; but gaining the porter's lodge, I attired 
myself in more knightly habiliments, and my men 
also clothed themeelTcs in dresses b«;oming the fol- 
lowers of a wealthy kpight. I then returned to the 
abbot's hall, accompanied by my men, and mr change 
"^ attire seemed to str^ all present with fresh 
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ffotk^. ladTMioedtotheoeniapeof ib0hall,8iidilia I "Ha! of mine!" said Bobin. ''What was his 
loud voice said — I name ?" 

** * My lord high justice, I address myself to thee, \ " Qaspar-a-Tin,** replied the IMght 
to answer the only Question which I have need before s " What, the jolly tinker ? Beslir^w m^ he did 
ifm^ coqipany to aslE, and as truly as thou wilt hare \ well to wrestle successfully against all comers from 
to answer to thy Maker hereafter, so truly do thou I the west country. And so he gained th^ prike ?" said 
answer to me what I shall ask of thee : Having kept i Bobin Hood. 

ii9tp my agreement, and paid the whole of my liabi- > " He gained it," answered the knight: *' hut they 

lities, are not the estates again mine P' i refused it him bteause he w^ thy Iqllower. He 

. *t 'Xhsy are,' replied the justice, reluctantly. \ stoutly and fearlessly maintained his right, and when 

" 'It is enough,' I cried, and I walked singing out I some spoke disparagingly of theei, by jthe Mass! he 
of the halL \ hud about him in right earnest, imd made the speakers 

'* I was met at the gates of my castle by my wife, > repent their hasty words. Knives were drawn^ and 
Herbert, and Lilas. | he would speedily have beetl slain ; but fbr love of 

" * Be merry,* I cried, * be happy, and pray for I thee and all thy friends, I rode ambnff them with iny 
Bobin Hood ! pray that all his life may be as blessed I men, and dispersed those who sbiight to si&jf him, or 
as our present moments are ! had it not been for him \ deprive him of what he h^ fnirly won. 1 ptut him 
we had been beggars. I have paid the abbot his > in possession of what he had won. I gave him fi^e 
loan J I have the lord hi^h justice's acknowledgment \ merks for the wine, and bade it be broached for those 
that my estates are agam free and unencum&red \ > who liked to taste it. Giving the yeoman the benefit 
and flow it shall go hard but Bobiii Hood shall find I of my escort, we came on to the green wood, — and 
I remember what he has done for me and those de- \ that was the only reason why I was Sd Utie ere I 
pendent on me.' With a little industry, my estate 5 arrived." 

soon yielded thy loan : it also has enabled me to ^ " Sir Richard of the Lee, the man who befriends a 
make you the accompanying present — it consists of a > yeoman is my friend," said Bobiii, ** and hadst thou 
bundled cypress yew bows, strung and fashioned after < done nought else, I should have had good cause to 
the best manner, a hundred sheafs of arrows of equal I be glad it was in my power to serve thee— it may be 
goodness — the heads of the arrows are brightly bur- i again, either with hand or cofier. Never fear to seek 
nished, and every one an ell long, the feathers are \ me when thou dost need me, and thou shalt always 
peacock's, and notched with silver ; a hundred men 5 find me as desirous to prove thy friend as I have dohe, 
also, well clothed, veil armed, with stout steeds well \ or as thou couldst wish me." 

caparisoned : all these, with thy five hundred golden I " I shall treat thee as a true friend. I shall thi^k 
mierks, I pray thee to accept." I of thee as such — pray for thee as such — and act to 

" I should be doing myself a great wrong were I to \ thee as such, now and for ever, while I live, so help 
take them," said Bobin, the water springing into his I me Holy Marv in my hour of strait 1 " cried Sir 
eves, and pressing his hand warmly. " I thank thee for < Bichard, with fervent enthusiasm. 
t{iem frdl as heartily as though, needing them greatly, \ ** Amen !" cried Little John and Will Scarlet to- 
thou hadst given them to me. Know that that same s gether. 

high cellarer of whom you spoke hath dined with me \ ^^he day was spent in delightful harmony. Sir 
to-day, and paid eight hundred golden merks for his > Bichard accompanied Bobin, attended by Little John 
dinn^^ — a strange coincidence that you should have \ and Will Scarlet, to the Hall, and met with till the 
paid bis master the same sum on this same day a \ family there. He could not but sndle at the many 
twelvemonth preceding. I never receive money twice : \ wives who were presented to him, nor help being 
I took the monk's money as thy payment ; so keep J struck with the sight of so much beauty. Will drew 
thou the four hundred merks, and take back thy pre- s him on one side after introducing Maude, and in a 
sent, applying it to thine own use ; nor think me ill \ whisper asked him if he tfver, in the whole course of 
spoken & I tell thee I know thine estate must have I his existence, saw any one so perfect as she? The knight 
been impoverished by all these demands upon it, and < laughed, and said gently, it would show a want of 
beshrew me if I will add to the number of those who > gallantry in him towards the rest of the ladies were he 
have done it. Think yourself under no obligation to \ to answer the question as he seemed to desire, and 
me } and if thou dost list, deem what thou hast brought l therefore he trusted he would excuse him sayibg all he 
to me as a present from me to thee, and in that spirit 5 thought. Will was quite satisfied with the answer^ 
convey it home. Let us speak no more of it. What \ and went and kissed Maude, with a conviction that he 
m^ thee so late in thy arrival to-day ?" 5 "w^as the luckiest as well as happiest fellow in the uni- 

" Thou hast a noble manner of doing things," re- < verse in possessing so sweet a creature. The hours 
plied the knight, evidently affected by Bobin's conduct j glided cheerfully away, and as night drew on. Sir 
to him, " and I will not cramp thy generous nature I Bichard took an affectionate leave of all, and attended 
by insisting on thy acceptance of what I have brought, l hy a party of Bobin' s men to lead the way, followed 
but take it again as thou desirest, as a gift from thee 5 by his troop which he had brought to Bobin as a 
whom I esteem above all men. I can see that ail \ present, he was shortly again within the walls of his 
these tlianks disconcert thee, so I will no more of I o^Ji castle, 
them, but proceed to tell thee what detained me. I 
Qn my way hither I came past a spot where there was 
a meeting of some of the best yeomen of the west 
counti'y at a wrestling match. The prize contended 
for was a white bull, a courser, a saddle and a bridle 
studded with burnished gold, a pair of gauntlets, a 
gold ring, and a pipe of wine ; the best man against 
all comers was to bear this rich prize airay. I stopped 
to see the last of the play, and one yeoman stood 
figainst all comers ; he was honestlv the winner, but 
1m was recognised as a foUower of thine." 
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" Until they came to the mprry Ereenwood 
Where they had gladdest to bee. 
There thev were ware of a wight yeoman. 
That leaned agaynat a tree. 

" A iword and dags^^r he were by his syde, 
Of many a man the bane. 
And he was clad in his capuU hyde. 
Top, and tayl, and mane. 



"And Scarlette he was flying a foote, 
Fast over stock and stone, 
For the prond sheriffe with seven score men 
Fast after him is gone. 

** One shoote now I will shoote, qnoth John, 
With Christ his might and mayne, 
111 make yond sheriffe that wends soe fast, 
To stopp he shall be fayne. 



*• Sayes, lye there, lye there, now Sir Goye, 
Ana with me be not wrothe. 
Iff tbon have had the worst strokes at my hand, 
Thou Shalt have the better clothe. 

** Robin did off his gown of greene. 
And on Sir Guye did throwe. 
And he put on that capull hyde. 
That cladd him topp to toe.'' 

BOBIN HOOO AND GUY OF GlSBOSNB. 



had been ascerti&ined by the Sheriff of 
Nottingham that Robin Hoood with half his 
_ men were away in Yorkshire, and he con- 
ceived with some shrewdness that it would be pos- 
eible, with a sufficient number of men, to make an 
attack upon the merrie men who still remained — clear 
the wood of them — destroy the haunt — and lie in 
wait for Bobin and the remainder of the men when 
they returned. He sent to London for a reinforce- 
ment of troops, making out a strong case of necessity 
for them, and they were sent to him ; he organized 
them after his own fashion, and sent them out into the 
green wood under the command of him who had 
brought the men from London. The merrie men, 
from being connected with so many in Nottingham 
town, soon were aware of what was in store for them. 
They concerted measures accordingly, and disposed 
themselves to receive the troop, who marched on 
sanguine of success ; but when they had arrived at 
the spot, where the men had prepared to meet them, they 
were welcomed with a shower of arrows, which com- 
mitted dreadAil slaughter; it was followed by a 
second and third, each arrow telling with a dreadful 
precision of aim, without the assailed knowing from 
whence the shafts came ; then the merrie men rushed 
rushed forth from their coverts with great shouts, and 
out down all who offered resistance. A panic seized 
the troop at this sudden and terrible attack, and they 
fled without striking a blow in the greatest disorder 
into Nottingham, with the loss of nearly half their 
men. Not one of the merrie men received a hurt ; 
and they gathered the bodies of those whom they had 
slain together, and in the night tbey bore them into 
the town, and laid them down at the castle gates, 
bidding the high sheriff pay them a visit in the green 
wood, and they would brine him home in the same 
fashion, an invitation which, had he received, he 
would have had no hesitation in at once declining. 
He was horror-stricken at his ill success, and, while 
in the midst of his wailing at his misfortune, a 
Norman, whom he had known at Bouen, called to see 
him with a stout body of men. To him Fitz Alwine 
detailed his disaster, and repeated a lying history of 
llio way Bobin Hood had served him several times, 



and excused his own ikilures by ewwring that Bobin 

Hood and his men were invincible. 

" Were he the devil himself,*' said this friend, who 
was called Sir Guy of GKsbome, from an estate he 
possessed there, " an' I took it into my head to poll 
his horns off, I would do it." 

** Not if they were Bobin Hood's,** said the baron, 
who hoped to egg on Sir Guy to undertake an enter- 
prise against the bold outlaw. 

"If they were the devil's, I 'tell you,*' cried Sir 
Guy, ** an' it pleased me to do it.'* 

" Well," returned Fits Alwine, sneaking in a careless 
tone, " I never knew the man wno would not quail 
before Bobin Hood." 

" Then you nerer knew me,** cried Sir Guy, with 
an expression of scorn. 

" Oh ho !" laughed Fits Alwme, " he would make 
you quail like all the rest." 

" Pshaw !" roared Sir Guy ; " it is not in the power 
of mortal or devil to do it : I defy them both alike. 
Let me meet this Bobin Hood, and I will cut off his 
ears, slit his nose, and hang him up like a swine by 
the feet." 

"By the Mass, then," exclaimed the baron, **! 
wish thou couldst meet with him ; if thou wert aUe 
to do that, it would be serving me mightily.'* 

" Tell me where he is to be found, and I will un« 
dsrtake it, my head be the forfeit if I fail,'* cried Sir 
Guy. 

" I have Uttle doubt but it will," said Fits Alwine, 
"for I think it is not in man's power to oononer 
him." 

"You will see," said he, contemptuously. ** Where 
is this mighty man to be found ?" 

" He is in Bamsdale-wood, some two days' joum^ 
hence. I will accompany thee, and join my men witn 
thine. He bas only half his' crew there, and if we 
approach cautiously we shall have them all snugly." 

" Be it so," returned Sir Gtiy ; " but I wiU don a 
yeoman's dress and seek him single-handed, and then 
you shall find whether he or I am the most invin- 
cible." 

Dehghted that he had such an assistant, Fitz 
Alwine set to work with alacrity ; he got all his men 
ready, and with Sir Guy he started oif to Bamsdale. 
It was agreed that ho should lead his men to one 
part of the wood, and that Sir Guy, in tlie disguise 
of a yeoman, should take another, endeavour to find 
Bobin Hood, slay him if he could, and in the event 
of success he was to blow a horn which had a peculiar 
tone with it, and thereupon the sheriff was to join 
him, and together they were to do the best they 
could to slay as many of t)ie merrie men as they 
could, and take the others prisoners. With this 
intention, early one morning they quitted Nottingham. 
Two days subsequent to this, Bobin Hood, lying 
down beneath his try sting tree, fell into a slumber. 
Little John seated himself by his side and was con- 
ning over the merits of his pleasant wi£a, Winifred, 
when a woodwele (a kind of thrush), alighting on a 
bough above him, began singing with such extra- 
ordinary loudness that he could not but take note of 
it. Bobin also from sleeping disturbedly awoke, and 
sprung suddenly to bis feet. 

" How now !" cried Little John, startled. ** What 
is the matter with thee, Bobin ?" 

" Why, where am I ? — oh, I have been dreaming,** 
he answered, rubbing his eyes and waking himself np. 
" I have had a dream. I thought I was treated con- 
tumeUously by two yeoman ; I threw back their scorn 
with interest, and we came to blows $ they conquered 
me, beat me, and bound me ; they were about to slay 
me, when suddenly a bird alighted on a tree near me, 
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geeming like as it had been made of flame, and it 
appeared to speak, bidding me be of good cheer. My 
bands at that moment fell from me and I was free : 
then I awoke." 

**It was odd,** said Little John, thoughtfullj, 
" while you were sleeping, a woodweele sat itself on 
yon bough, and sang so loud it waked you ; it fled 
directly you moved.** 

"It may mean something,'* said Bobin, scarcely 
allowing to himself that he was superstitious, and 
therefore chary of making the remark ; " warnings 
should ncYor be despised, howeyer slight ; we will 
look about us and see what is going on.'* 

The merrie men now drew nigh in answer to his 
summons, and bidding them away towards York, 
which was the only point from which ho anticipated 
danger, he took Little John with him to reconnoitre 
one part of the wood, while Will Scarlet, with two 
others, went in the direction of Mansfeld. As Bobin 
Hood and Little John proceeded something in the 
same direction that Will had taken, they saw a yeo- 
man with a capul hide (horse hide) about him as a 
species of cloak — not unfrcquently worn by Yorkshire 
yeomen of that day, especially those who had the 
charge of horses ; he had a sword and dagger by his 
side, and looked as great a yillain as he was in 
reality. 

"Aha!'* exclaimed Bobin, on seeing him, "here's 
a stranger ; he looks a ruflSan — 111 try if he be one ; 
if ho is, he hath no business here, and unless he 
budges pretty quickly, he shall taste the quality of 
my weapons." 

" He looks a dog who will bite," said Little John, 
scanning the stranger from head to foot. " Do you 
stay, Bobin, beneath this tree, and I will go ask him 
what he doeth here. Marry, I will make him troop 
quickly." 

"No, Little John," uttered Bobin, hastily, " I have 
a fancy for this fellow. I have not had a bout a 
long while, and, by the Holy Mother, I never should, 
if thou hadst thy will : thou'rt ever wishing me to 
send my men before, and I tarry behind. By St. 
Mary, but some day I shall have to set to and beat 
thee for mere want of practice, only that it may be 
breaking a good staff, thine head being of such especial 
thickness. No, Little John, I will trounce this knave 
myself, for I am sure he is one — he looks one ; and do 
thou go to Will, and bid him back ; he is not far 
from hence. When thou hearest my horn, I shall 
want thee, but not before." 

"Your vrill is my law," said Little John, turning 
away somewhat tiffed, because Bobin would not suffer 
him to fight instead of him. Leaving Bobin Hood 
to accost the stranger in his capul hide, we will follow 
Little John in his path to find Will Scarlet. He 
wandered on, annoyed that Bobin should have taken 
into his own hands the task of fighting the stranger, 
for he easily guessed it would come to that, wheu he 
wished so much himself to have the pleasure. But a 
little reflection taught him that he was unjust in 
being offended where he had no right to take offence, 
BO the fit passed away almost as quickly as it had \ 
come ; and when he came to consider on what errand | 
he was bound, he found he had wandered considerably^ > 
out of his path ; he, however, bestirred himself and - 
was soon on the track of Will Scarlet. A long time 
had not elapsed ere he heard the clashing of weapons, 
as of men engaged in violent strife ; he ran on in the 
direction from whence the sound emanated, and soon 
came upon Will Scarlet and his two companions fight- 
ing desperately with eight or ten opponents, and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham advancing swiftly with a large 
body of men. Little John rushed forward with a 



loud shout, and getting his bow ready, he took an 
aim at the sheriff in such an ecstacy of passion that 
the sudden force used in drawing his bow broke if^ 
and the arrow fell useless to the ground. 

" A curse on thee and the tree on which thou grew!" 
he cried, bitterly, "thou worthless slip of a more 
worthless tree, to fail me at such a moment as this !" 

He darted forward to help his companions. He 
saw one of them cut down, after opposing three most 
manfully, .without budging a foot. He seized a bow 
which the unfortunate outlaw had dropped, and took 
another aim at the sheriff, and exclaimed — 

" One shot will I shoot now that shall quiet yonder 
rascally sheriff, who is coming hither so fast. He 
shall stop as suddenly as he is advancing." 

He drew the bow, and loosed the shaft. The 
sheriff's quick eye detected the act, and he threw him- 
self flat upon the horse. A retainer, William-a-Trent, 
who rode close behind him, received it through his 
body, and fell dead from his horse. That Willmm-a- 
Trent had been very anxious to be of the expedition 
against Bobin Hood ; but it had been better for him 

"To have bene a-bed with sorrowe 
Than to be that day in the greenwood slade 
To meet with Little John's arrowe.'' 

The troop pricked forward more quickly on per- 
ceiving one of their companions slain, and Little John 
threw himself among those who were sore pressing 
Will Scarlet and his remaining comrade. He hurled 
one fellow to the ground like lightning, tore a spear 
from his grasp, and laid about him with tremendous 
energy and effect. Will Scarlet's companion was cut 
down, it was impossible to withstand so many opposers, 
and Will was liimself hemmed in. Little tfohn, how- 
ever, who had seen the second outlaw fall, raged like 
a lion. He cleared Will in an instant from his as- 
sailants, and roared to him to fly. 

" Never," cried WiU, " whUe I have breath !" 

"Fly, Wm, for the Holy Mother's sake!" urged 
Little John ; " seek Bobin Hood, and get together the 
merrie men, or there will be more true hearts this day on 
their backs than the green turf will be glad to receive.'* 

Seeing the truth of Little John's words. Will made 
a desperate cut at one fellow who blocked his path, 
and felled him to the earth, and then darted off to 
find Bobin ; while Little John gave no ground, and 
fought like a madman. But it was maduess to con- 
tend with such numbers, and although his prodigious 
strength stood him in good stead, thera were too 
many against him to make it of much avail. A long 
staff was thrust between his legs, in endeavouring to. 
avoid it he was thrown ; a»body of men threw them- ' 
selves upon him, and bound him hand and foot. 
There he lay until the sheriff came up, and one fellow 
bared his sword to cut off his head on the instant, as 
he fully expected to receive an immediate command 
to that effect from Fitz Alwine ; but he did not give it. 
His eye lighted on Little John ; with a grim smile he 
ordered him to be placed on his feet, and said to him 
with a chuckle — 

" I remember you, my forest pole, and you shall 
remember me before you are sent into the other world." 

" I don't forget you," said Little John, gnawing 
his nether lip, to conceal his rage and shame at being 
a prisoner. " I hmig you like a thieving dog under 
your own roof — ^how did you relish your due ? Be- 
member you, Bobin Hood will be here anon — ask him 
if he recollects you, and note his reply." 

" You mean his head will be here," said the sheriff, 
grinning. "His carcase will be left to rot in the 
green wood, or else to make a meal for the wolves." 

"It will never do that," said Little John, "thou'rt 
only foretelling thine own doom**' 
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" You will find thy mistake. I will let thee live 
until his head is brought to thee ; then shalt thou 
speed after him with most imcommon quickness." 

** I fear thj threats less than I fear thee, and I fear 
thee as I fear the miserable worm that trails the 



shows itself through the centre of the garland — I will 
cleaTe it with my arrow." 

" It cannot be done," said the stranger. 

" Behold !" cried Bobin, his arrow learing hit bow 
almost as soon as his words left his hps. 



ground meeting his death beneath my feet," returned < " Wonderfully done 1" cried the stranger, decidedly 
Little John, with cool contempt. \ astonished. " Why, good yeoman, an* thy heart bd 

** You shall — ^you shall — ^" The Baron was at a | as stout as thine hand, thou art better than this same 
loss for a simile, so he wound up with *' You shall i Bobin Hood they talk so much of. What is thj 
see. I will let thee know thy ftte. Thou shalt be i name, that I may remember who hath so astonished 
wounded, but not to death, and be drawn at my horse's 5 me with his expcrtness at the bow." 
heels up hill and down cUJe, and then hung on the < " Kay, by my faith," said Bobin, jovially, " let me 
highest tree in these parts." I know thme, and I will not withhold mine from thee." 

" But thou mayst fail of thy riUanous purpose, if < "I hare a good estate to the west," replied the 
it pleaseth the Holy Son of God," said Little John, I stranger, " and am called after it Sir Guy of Gis- 
quietly ; *' so I care not for what thou sayest." s borne. You may marvel to see me in this unknightlj 

The Baron intended to have made a reply, but so < apparel, but I have sworn to take Bvbin Hood, and I 
many synonvmous eentences rushed to his tongue > bethought me of this disguise as being the more likely 
together, and each strove so hard to get out first, that I to bring me to his presence. Now, what is thy 
he found himself bothered ; and so, after a little \ name, yeoman ?" 

splattering, he contented himself with saying nothing s " I nave a good estate here," replied Bobin ; " I 
at alL He waved his hand for Little John to fall < have also one in Nottinghamshire ; and one in Hunt- 
back among the troop, and quietly awaited the result I ingdonshire, which is kept from me. I am one who 
of Sir Guy's undertaking. < cares for or fears no man, especially such an one as 

We must now return to Bobin Hood, who, ad- \ thee. I am he whom thou seekest — my name id 
vancing to the stranger with the capul hide,, said to s Bobin Hood." 

him blithely — \ " Then shalt thou die here !" cried Sir Guy, draw< 

Gk>od morrow, good fellow ; mcthinks, by the I ing his sword, " and this horn will convey news of 

stout bow you bear in your hand, you should be a < thy defeat to those who are near at hand, and will be 

good archer." J glad to hear of it. Say thy prayers, Bobin Hood ; 

" I have lost my way," said the stranger, not heed- \ for come what may, I spare thee not. I have sworn 

ing Bobin's question. " I know nought of this | to take back thy head, and I will, by Satan !" 

wood." 5 " When thou hatit conquered mo, thou mayst do 

" I do, every turn," replied Bobin. " I will leud j thy will on my body," said Bobin, coolly ; " but mark 

thee through it, an' thou tellest mo where thou \ ray words, Sir Guy : — thou hast sworn not to spare 

wouldst go. i me — I will not spare thee, if the Blessed Virgin gives 

" I seet an outlaw whom men call Bobin Hood," J me the victory. Thou art a Norman — that seals thy 

said the stranger. " 1 had rather meet with him tlian i doom. Come on — no quarter — life for the victor, 

have the best — " < death to the vanquished !" 

" What ? " asked Bobin Hood, observing liim > Not a word more passed between them, but they 

hesitate. \ set to work in good earnest. Sir Guy of Gisbome, in 

" The best forty pounds that ever were coined," he I addition to great personal strength, was an accom- 

replied, hastily. s plished swordsman, and with these qualities he pos- 

" If you come with me, my mighty yeoman, thou \ sessed a ruthless stony nature, which would induce 

shalt soon see him," said Itobin Hood, " but if thou'rt > him to take every advantage to draw blood, no matter 

in no exceeding haste, we will have some little pastime < how unknightly or unfair the act, or whether the 

beneath the greenwood trees here ; let us try our | meanness gained liim any advantage ; and acting up to 

skill at woodcraft. We may perhaps light on this I this spirit, he attacked Bobin fiercely before he nad 

Bobin Hood at some unlooked-for time, for I can tell I drawn liis sword. Bobin leaped back to avoid him, 

thee he is not always to be met with when sought for." s and soon had his trusty blade opposed to the knight's ; 

Bobin cut down the thin boughs of several shrubs, \ but he lost ground by it, and was forced close to the 

pared off the leaves, and tl^n stuck them upright in I straggliog roots of an oak tree. Sir Guy pressed him 

the ground at some distance apart. < hard, for he well knew he had much the advantage of 

" Now, yeoman," he said, " see if thou canst hit \ ground, and he determined to make the most of it ; 

with thine arrow, at sixty yards, either of those s his blows rained hard and fast; they were dehvered 

wands. Lead off, and I will follow tliy shot." \ with a force which made Bobin each moment expect 

" Nay, good follow," replied the stranger, " if you I to see liis own blade shiver at the hilt, but it was a 

ask me to do that which seemeth impossible, tnou < stout blade, and bore all the blows nobly. Bobin 

hadst better lead ofi^ and if it is to be done, show how I quickly found that if he remained much longer in his 

you do it.'* s present position, he should stand a very certain chance 

Bobin shot without appearing to take an aim, and ^ of being slain ; he therefore resolved to use his best 

his arrow went within an inch of the slight wand — so $ efforts to extricate himself, and in his turn attacked 

close, indeed, that the stranger thought he had hit | Sir Guy ; but the knight stood like a rock, and budged 

it ; but Bobin told him he had not, and made him go I not a foot, although Bobin kept him well employed in 

on. After several ineffectual essays, he confessed he \ defending himselL After some little time, Bobin saw 

could not come within a foot of it. Bobin then made I that, without the most tremendous exertion, he could 

a small garland of wild flowers and hung it upon one i not gain his point, and as this might tell against him 

of the wands, bidding the yeoman send his arrow \ if he used it even successfully, he determined to leap 

through its centre ; he took a long aim at it, and the 5 liehtly on one side, then edge round, and try if pos« 

arrow went through the garland, just ruffling the \ sible to place Sir Guy in the same position he nad 

inner edge. > just quitted. No sooner had he come to tHe conclusion 

** Well shot !" said Bobin, " but not well enough \ than he determined to act upon it, and just as Sir Guy 

for a yeoman. You see the tliin slip of wand which j was delivering a heavy blow, he leaped aside, but Ms 
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foot caught in a root of the tree just as he jumped, and 

he fell to the ground. Sir Guy was not the man to 

let such an opportunity pass without taking advantage 

of it, and he acoordingly with a shout sprung on his 

prostrate opponent, with the intention of putting an 

end to the contest at ojice. Robin perceived the 

danger of his situation instantly, and cried earnestly — 

" Holy Mother of God ! Ah ! thou dear Lady ! it is 

no man's destiny to die before the time allotted him 

to live in this world ; my hour is not yet come, 'I feel. 

Give me strength to win this fight, or die as becomes 

a man and a true Saxon.'* 

As he uttered these words he felt a sudden vigour 
pass into his limbs, ev«ry sinew seemed strengthened, 
and dexterously avoiding the fierce blow Sir Guy 
made at him, he leaped upon his feet and now ob- 
tained the advantageous position Sir Guy had pre- 
viously possessed ; he made the most of it, and the 
clashing of their weapons grew fiercer than ever. At 
last Robin, making a powerful parry of a blow 
•delivered by Sir Guy with terrific strength, succeeded 
in whirling his sword far from his grasp, and of burying 
his own like Ughtning in his heart. Sir Guy clenched 
his hands convulsively, and fell dead without a groan. 
When Robin saw that he had slain his opponent, he 
offered up a prayer of thankfulness for his success j 
and when he had done this, he bethought him of what 
Sir Guy had said relative to bearing his head to those 
who were near, and who would be glad to hear the 
tones of the horn wliich was to convey the news of 
his defeat. 

" By the Mass !" he cried, " it will be' as well to 
see who these folks are that are so near, and with 
that capul hide I may disguise myself enough for my 
purpose. Now, Sir Guy, ^ith your permission we will 
change clothes, and lose no time either about it, for 
every moment wasted may be of consequence to those 
connected with me." 

So saying, he stripped Sir Guy*s body of such 
habiliments as he deemed necessary, and divesting 
himself of the corresponding garments on his own 
person, he clothed himself in me dead man's dress, 
and threw the capul hide across his shoulders, as he 
had seen Sir Guy wear it ; then, for fear the strangers 
whom he was about to seek might come and discover 
the body of their friend while he was looking for 
them, he dressed Sir Guy in his clothes ; he then cut 
off his head, which he gashed in the face so that it 
might not be recognised, and bore it with him, in 
order to make his disguise more complete, as he had 
heard Sir Guy say he had sworn to carry his 
(Robin's) head back, as a trophy of his victory. 
When he had made all his arrangements, and was 
about to depart, he looked upon the body of Sir Guy, 
and exclaimed — 

•* Lie thou there, Sir Guy — lie thou there ! thou 
hast nought to complain of. I have done that for 
thee which thou didst strive with all thy might to do 
for me, and therefore be thou not wrathful that I 
have prevailed; for, beshrew me, if thou hast had 
the hardest knocks, thou hast the better garments—^ 
the best Lincoln doth 'stead of thy Yorkshire woollen. 
Now will I see what the effect of thy Uttle horn will 
be, for I wiU blow a lusty blast ; I know not if there 
be any signal agreed upon, but I will stand the chance 
of that.** 

He blew a loud blast, and the horn having a pecn- 
Har tone, he concluded there was nothing more need- 
fyl to distinguish it from any others. It was heard and 
replied to, and no sooner did the return strike upon 
hia ear than he hastened in the direction whence it 
proceeded. He was soon close to the baron and his 
party, imd blew a second blast on Sir Guy's horn. 



" Hark!" cried Fitz Alwine, joyfully, " that betokens 
good tidings ; it is Sir Guy's horn j he hath slain 
Kobin Hood, the vile outlaw." 

"-Af hundred Sir Guys could not do it, an' he fought 
fairly and like a man !" roared Little John, feeling a 
horrible misgiving that the baron was speaking the 
truth, especiallv as he saw Robin coming down the 
glade, clad in the capul hide, and imitating Sir Guy's 
bearing so closely that he had no idea but that it was 
really the knight who was approaching. " Give me a 
quarter-staff and let him take his blade, the best steel 
ever forged, and I will defeat him, if he hath slain 
Robin : and if he hath, there are as many hands as 
he hath hairs in his head who will revenge it, H0 
has used some vile means to gain his ends, which no 
honest man would stoop to do." 

"Say thou thy prayers, dog!'* cried the sheriffl 
" Thy master is slain, and so shalt thou be ; therefore 
thou hadst better spend thy remaining inoments in 
prayer than in railing at a noble-hearted lEnight, who 
hath slain thy doughty leader as easily as though he 
were cutting down a reed. Come hither, come 
hither, thou gallant Sir Guy !" he continued, address- 
ing Robin Hood, whom he saw advancing quickly to 
him, "thou hast conquered the outlaw — thou hast 
delivered thy country from the most monstrous villain 
the world e'er saw — thou hast slain Robin Hood I 
Ask what thou wilt of me that I can grant, and it 
shall be thine." 

Robin Hood, at a glance, had seen Little John's 
situation, and smiled as he encountered the fierce 
glance of defiance and hatred which the latter threw 
at him, supposing him to be the slayer of his beloved 
friend and leader. The words of the sheriff alighted 
on Robin's ear, carrying with them a means of ex- 
tricating Little John from his situation, and in reply, 
therefore, he said to the sheriff— 

" I have slain him who woul4 have shun me, and 
since you give me the power of asking a boojj of you, 
I ask but a blow at yonder knave, whom you nave 
there bound. I have slain one ; let me see if J cannot 
prevail over the other." 

"If you wish to kill him vdth your own hand,'* 
answered the sheriff, not noticing the change of voice, 
because he never for an instant supposed, or CTea 
thought, that he could be decieive4 in this nxpinn^, 
"you can, if you hst ; but {^this is np |x>on$ asj^ 
something else of me." 

" I need no other," replied Robin. 

" Then shalt thou have thy will ; his life is thine.*' 

" I will shrive him first," said Robin ; " then wi^ I 
loose his bonds, and fight with him." 

Little John, although he had not detected our hero 
in his disguise, immediately he heard his voice, knew 
him, and was in a moment relieved from the most 
terrible weight of anguish he had ever felt ; he gave 
a long sigh, the effects of the relief he experienced, 
and waited then patiently and quietly until Robin 
matured his plan, whatever it might be. He was not 
long left in uncertainty, for Robin approached him 
with some haste ; but on finding that the sheriff, with 
several of his followers, were close upon his heels, he 
stopped suddenly and said abruptly — 

" Stand back ! stand back, all of you ! did I not say 
I was going to hear his shrift before I fought with 
him ? and ye all know it is not the custom, nor right, 
that more than one should hear another's shrift. 
Stand back, I tell you, or I may trounce some of you, 
even as I have him whose carcase, vrithout this head, 
lies in yonder glade I There, dogs ! take it and glut 
your eyes with the trunkless head of him who had a 
stouter heart than any hound among ye !" So saying, 
he threw the gashed head of Sir Guy into the baron's 
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nrms, who as instantlj threw it among his men with 
a roar of terror, as if it had been a ball of red-hot 
iron ; none of them were more eager than their lord 
to retain possession of it, and it feU to the groond to 
be kicked from one to the other. Bobin had no 
occasion to say another word : the men, accompanied 
bj the baron, fell back to a more respectful distance, 
quite as much — possiblj more — satisfied with his 
promise to trounce them, than if he had put his pro- 
mise into execution. He, as soon as he saw them as 
£ur as he considered essential for his purpose, ap- 

Cchcd Little John, and with a forest knife cut 
i his bands, placed in his hand the bow and quiver 
of arrows which he had taken from Sir Guj (he still ^ 
retained his o^vn), and then blew the call on his own ' 
bugle which summoned his merrie men to his side. 
He had scarce blown it when a loud shout rung in 
the air, and Will Scarlet, with a face like his name, 
came bounding into sight, sword in hand, fisllowed by 
a bodj of the merrie men at the top of their speed. 
The sight of all this came upon the baron's Tision like 
a horrible dream ; but it so quickly assumed the ap- 
pearance of reality, when Bobin threw off the capul 
hide and declared his name, and Little John fitting 
an arrow to Sir Guy's bow, drew it to the head, only 
waiting for Bobin s order to discharge it, that he 
** fettled him to be gone," and without stopping to 
give a command to his men, he spurred his horse 
hard, and dashed off at full gallop. The men were 
not long in following his example. 

" May the foul fiend have a speedy grip of him !" 
cried Little John, gnashing his teeth; "but his 
cowardice shall not save him. I'll bring him down 
from here." And he prepared to discharge his arrow. 

" Hold thy hand !" exclaimed Bobin, staying him ; 
** do not take his life, he lias but a little while to live, 
according to nature ; it is of little use to shorten his 
time here." 

** Bobin, I cannot let the old rogue escape scath- 
less," cried Little John, excitedly ; ** I will not kill 
him, since you wish me not, but I will give him some- 
thing to remind him of us for some time to come." 

As he concluded he discharged his arrow, and 
judging from the leap which Fitz Alwine gave from 
the saddle, and the energetic speed with which he 
drew the arrow from Ihe place where it had hit him, 
there is little doubt he would find either sitting or 
riding essentially disagreeable for some time. 

With congratulations upon the narrow escape which 
he had just had for his life, and at which he laughed 
almost contemptuously, Little John was led by the 
merrie men to the haunt in Bamsdale Wood, and the 
i^mainder of the day was passed in joyous festivity. 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 

** Lyth and lysten, gentil men, 
And herkeu what 1 shall rayt 
How the proud Sberyfe of Notyngham, 

Djrde cry a foil t^yre play. 

« ♦ « • 

« He that shoteth < alder* best. 
Farthest, favre, and lowe ; 
At a payre of fynly biittes. 
Under the grene wode shawe, 

** A ryghte good arowe be shall have, 
Tlie shaft of silver white. 
The heads and the feders of ryche rede Golde, 

In Kngland is none lyke. 

« « * ♦ 

'*3ot take oot thy brown swerde. 
And imyte all of my hede ; 
And gvTe me wounds dede and wyde. 
No lyfe on me be lefte. 

** I wold not that, said Robyn, 
Johan, that thoa wert slawe, 
For all the golde in mery Kiiglond, 
Though it lay now on a rawe.** 

A Lttbll Gkstb or Robin Hodb. Thb rrrrH ftt: ■. 

** Forthe he yode to London tonn^ 

All for to tel our kynge. 

* * * * 

** Toke he there his gentyll knyght, 
With men of armes stronge, 
And lad hym home to Notyngham warde, 

Ibonde both fote and honde. 

* « * * 

<* Up then iterte good Robyn, 
As a man that had be wode : 
Baske yea, ny mery yoange men. 
For Hym that dyed on a rode. 

" And he that this sorrowe forsaketh. 
By Him that dyed on a tre ; 
And by him that all thiages naketh. 
No lenger shall dwell with me." 

Ibid. Thb stxtb fyttb. 

^ITZ ALWINE looked upon Bobin as the bane 
f^ of his existence—the onl^ bane he ever 
^"^ experienced. It mattered httlewhat crosses 
he had met with in lifis, from what source 
they sprung, or how originated: Bobin Hood had 
thwarted hun in his dearest project— the wedding his 
daughter to an immensely wesluy man — and that act 
involved all other disappointments or evils he had 
ever met with. 

He possessed an insatiable spirit of revenge, and 
ever tried to wreak it on the unfortunate wretch who 
had induoed it with relentless animosity. His every 
efibrt to exterminate — that is the only word which 
denotes the feeling he bore — ^Bobin Hood and his 
band had been imsuocessfid, and replete with indignity 
and insult to himself; still he resolved to persevere, 
hoping that some day before he died he should have 
the satisfaction of seeing his )iopes gratified, and still 
every event he created for the accomplishment of them 
proved as unfortunate to him as its predecessor, and 
he still found himself in the position of a laughing- 
stock for the townsfolk and the very men he wished 
to nuike tremble at his name. 

To attempt to gain his point by force he knew was 
useless. His stratagems, too, liad fiuled. Still, as 
he had no other means left to apply to than artifice, 
he determined once more to have recourse to its 
wiles, and racked his brain to invent some plausib e 
affiiir which would draw Bobin Hood vrithin it, and 
he be able so to place his people as to capture him 
and kill him at once, without waiting for shrift or 
aught which could delay his death one second. He 
conned and agitated quantities of ideas, and at length 
struck upon one, which, after arrang^g it well in his 
own mind, scheming, pluming, devising, and consi- 
dering means and ways to strengthen every^ point 
which was or might be weak, and have the slightest 
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to ornrUwov hta plan, he p«r£Mt«d in j ud, aocarding to what tbn h»d preriMul; ajneed 

>n, and proceeded to pnt it into actum. ! on, the merohuit anmiaoned a nnniber of the towni- 

anminoiied one of the wealthisat people in the \ people, and propoaed that tbej efaould go in a bodj 




town, and, after Rwearing him to uciwy, he onfolded I to the high iheriff^ and heg him, for the btwonr of 
' him. The man, who waa a merehant, and | Sottingham, that he do call a fall ftirpW of araheiy 
' — ^'--' — '*^- -■- »«-"^--^ ^■^-tfahire; HM 



«rfy turn, ma eati^ Inon^ into^hii riewa ; j betwsen the meoof Nottingham and Tow 
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lor the Bake of botk licbi it sboold take place on the 
boidert of the two ooontiea, and Hie pize to be aa 
arrow, the riiaft of which ihould be lUTer, the head 
and feathers of gold. 

The proposition was met with the highest enthu- 
siasm by the townspeople, and they went in such a 
body to the castle to beg the permission, that 
Fits Alwine almost danced with joy in anticipation of 
the entire aceomplishment of his scheme, the first 
part of it hariog so well succeeded. He dissembled 
Ids joy, howeyer, and gave his assent with an air of 
indifference, and said at the mne time, as the eonseni 
appeared to give them to mneh jdaaanre, he had no 
objection to preside iqyon the oocaaioD, if it would be 
of any conaeqiuoee or sernoe to the afiur. 

The depatatkm of townapeopk, one and all present, 
requested his presenee with one TOioe, and m>eared 
as delighted at if they lofed him with iJl their heartay 
and as thoii|^ thore wm aometfaing ffoodH' in hit 
presence, whidi would shed gUdiw a a on the cirde 
oyer whit^ he waa to fteaide $ aaoid thaj wad fotth 
and pnUiahed hia oonoeacanaioB witk oy UCwte had 
hands, open ejea, and ■ioatha son opn flil. 

Thasuitoh WM prodaited ofan to all eoMCti of 
each county, the day waa inpoiBtad, and ihtd wgoi 
naned, between BarnadaleWood aaoid IfaMMd. jU 
meant were taken to spread it in the tvo uoiiiea, it 
toon readied Bobin Hood, and ke HMlpad to maha 
one among the uiiupaJiiwi^ Ut At hamnmr of tko 
spot where he was b a oB gfcl f where a& hit eariy 
and happy days weve pataad. WImb, howercr, h* 
heard the Sheriif of ITottiap^bam waa to pi e t i d e ai 
the trial, he suspected aoaatUDg of fioii flay towardt 
himsdt HefanciadilaMEbt beahaotofliidraphim, 
under the peeteaee «f MBfy and t.ii nlwiiw to aft 
comers ; and to be «■ 
the tablet oa thote 
mined to do Ui bMl i 

Aoeoedin^, ipat tko 
match wat totiAi 
and told them ho 
of Nottimg^oa i ■■■, 
doubted t£afti^ of tko 
of the mane men. iig 
him ; thegr were lo W 
mainderiPtoa to to 
of foul play, ttcy 
notice: tkej were to koto tttirbowireai|fken^Aeir 
8hea& fidl of atiww ^ani be in all way* fMpaeod for 
des peia i t e oeti— b. 

Hit oedeia w«o abij ■ i to He lettenv «^Aotiao 
for dHir di^itoM Winii^ niTedi Amj 
On eominc atar Ikt fiaoi where ti» 
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assendblec^ thej 

indi ifi'iniima fttlj 

Little Joli^ mi 

Hand^BcyMld 

the seven of the Meanaaas iAt>wtm%m lifaeot, hapt 

together ; they were aJI AeetBeddtfbBnAj^ and scarce 

spoke to eadk other to vr<»d dl chMo of basog 

recognised; for being in so htm tm tmmM^ ti 

?»ple, the greater proportion iSag'I'erbyshirepid 
orkshiremen, his probabilities of escape, should he 
be set upon, were few, unless by a determined and 
vigorous resistance, or the employment of the best 
ttratagems. 

The spot selected for this play of archery was an 
extenslTe glade on the borders of Bamsdale Wood, 
contiguous to the highway, a long flat of considerable 
dimensions, and hundreds of people of the neigh' 
bouring counties had assembled to witness the sport, t 

They were arranged in a dicle, and nearfy in the 
cmlroinM plooad tk»b«d«r«iwhKk1te4»dMvawiio 



to direct their arrowt, aad by the aade waa o HBall 
bmlding erected, in whidi the aheriflPwaa to dt,jodgo 
the thott, and award the prise. He waa attcndbd % 
a numerous body of men-at-arms, and had enrolled a 
quantity of the townspeople to serre in the capacity 
of peace officers, who were upon any disturbance to 
unite, seize the brawler, and drag him before the 
sheriff. 

A great anmbMr of mon-at-armt in yeomen's dresses 
were dia tr ibtt te d anong the orowd, with orders to the 
Hka effwt ; and bj tuBae meaae Baron Fitz Alwine 
hoped, if Bobin B£od made hia msearance — which on 
■iidi aa ooeaaion he had little ooubt he would — he 
would be enabled to get him in hit power, and wreak 
in the moat aommary manner imonnim the Tcngeance 
whidi had beoi ao long denied hinu 

The iport oemmenoed. Three Nottingham men 
thot at too ttgidt, and all hit the mark, but none in 
the eestre. TDiree north country yeomen next 
Ired with an o^Md tuccess, making a tye } then Will 
Scarlet thot, mid put his shaft in the cwtre of the 
mark wil^ the ^ttHuii ease. 

There was a great shout, the arrow wat withdrawn, 
and little Jolm followed ; the point of his arrow 
ooci^ied the tame hole which Wiirs had preriously 
made ; and ere the butt-keeper could remove hit shaft, 
Bobin Hood fired, and shivered little John's arrow 
to pieces, hit own thaft taking ita place. There was 
a great aproar among the piifla, the Nottingham 
BMn oBSttag wagers ^retlj. 

Three ITorkshire me% tho beat arehora of their 
eounty, neit advanced, aai taking steady aimt, each 
hit ibm centre of the baU't eye. The north country 
BMa were now upeonooa la Adr tucaa, and took 
tko wi^gert as &st aa ihr B«liiiii|||(baa mta would lay 
tkoB. The theiiir laf* a vwf iimlK>k out, but 
aat icing quite tm loaff-t^bfeifl a» ho aai been years 
aaty ho ooukl aoi» ai a anii^ai md lAf yardt— the 
daiiamatwtfehtto aaehnt rtwd frooi the buttt— 
fittiaguth tho fialaMa ti Mpr «De tuffidently to 
roeegaiae wk tt h er Ma mtmtf waa amoof tho com- 
petkors. 

Hndi, Gilbert of «la WVte Hand, Xeynold 
Or ata k at and QttfgiHfOBtm^ look their tota next, 
eaeli Uttn^g tiw mtdm wHk the nieeat patcidon; 
itar aaeth iiiiMiij bmb aaaaaaiad than, and tyed 
theak II wao aov ftvai At* maay eiihttt men 
WMO io paaeliBed at Iko WjM^ that they ooald hit 
AoeateoolthoWToefowiihaat fid; wandiwere 
ttaniara eraote^ and iorea of a aUa waat ehoeaa. 

IW BottiD^Maa laeple dedand at oaae fbr those 
mE already Mn to toeoetiAd te Iharn^ Bobin 
ni hit maa; aad the Ycrkifaiio avn agreed 
to faltka hoaow of fhtir coualy ia Iko kinds of 
thaoa yeomea who lad veatared to wM iv^em. 
TWTorMMmMi kai tho lead o^Miitfair first 
dit the wanis Ihe teeend ipaaMi ^9^ next 
unsted ik, bat wai* to doao lo d^ tial m wt» not 
theagfhi poauMt If Urn YeMUtt 
NidrM^^lMiii mm mty eou]d be 
the opinion was speedUy dianged, 
advanced, and taking up his bow carelessly, shot his 
arrow underhand, and clove the willow wand all to 
splinters. 

" Hurrah for Nottinghamshire !" cried the Notting- 
ham men, flinging up their caps without the slightest 
reflection as to whether they should ever recover them 
again. 

Fresh wands were erected, and each one of Bobin's 
men, from Little John to George-a-Q-reen, cIotc the 
wand with the greatest ease; it came to Bobin't 
tim, and he dtadtai^ged throe arrowa ait too waan 
mtsh mmh npaddf , Ihat bo* te teaing tfaa Ihiai 



i a|r even 
However 
Will Scarlet 
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traiffllx ifc, and none elM but him firing, they would I progreee ; thej opened ft lane lor them to piM 
not hftTO credited it. s through, and then cloeed it up, as Bolnn, the last to 

TheNopon it was dedared that the Nottingham < retreat, retired. 
nsQ wero the better archers ; but as only one man > Thej eould not long etem the torrent, although 
«ould daim the arrow, Sobin Hood and the north I the l^ottingham men took up the quarrel earnestly, 
country archer, who at his first shot had slit the \ and in the height of their rage pelted nod bestowed 
.wand, were ehosen to shoot for it. s every epithet of contumely upon the man they had 

Bereral descripttons of trials of skill were deter- 1 been so delighted to have preside over them. 
ntned on and essayed, but in all Bobin Hood was the > Soon were the eoldieiy and crowds of Yorkshire 
▼iotor, although the north country man prored I men in full pursuit of them, but they were kept in 
himself an archer of no mean kind. Many there said \ check by the admirable manner in which Bobin oqb- 
Bobin Hood oould not hare shot better than did s ducted the retreat ; every now and then his men 
Sobin Hood himself—- for they knew him not, and I discharged a flight of arrows, which told with terrible 
distmguished him by the appellative of Bicd Jacket ; > effect upon the pursuers ; staying their prog^ress, and 
but t^ name got bruited about, and the exclamation, i frequently throwing them into oonmsion ; they 
•s exdamations too frequently are, got perverted, and | returned the shots, but with very little effect. At 



•( last it was said to be Bobin Hood himself; upon 
which the Yorkshire men cried it was not a &ir trial 
of skill, he being a too practised hand, and not liking 
to lose the honour or their money-— much the pre- 
ponderating consideration-^hey tried to bring it to a 
wrangle. 

Thb merrie men no sooner found what was goins 
on, than, by a preconcerted signal, they united 
together in a small but compact body of ninety men, 
md got ready for hard fightmpr. All this while Bobin 
Hood was led up to the Mieriff amid the acclamations 



length, after they had been retreating some hours^ 
with four or five times their number in pursuit, they 
halted a short time to recruit, and their pursuers 
gained rapidly on them ; they waited until they came 
well within arrow-shot, and then they shot io hard 
and fast that the corners were glad also to halt, and 
seek the protection of such trees as would cover them 
from the heavy fire they were receiving, and enaUe 
them with more security t<i return the fire ; but when 
they had ensconced themselves, and commeneed 
shooting with more system than they had hitherto 



of the Nottingham men, to receive the prize which i done, the merrie men were in frill retreat again. 

the Baron Fits Alwine was to present. s Little John, who was by Bobin Hood's side^ after 

As Bobin kept his head down in the attitude of \ they had been upon the retreat some time, turned 
humility, the baron could not exactly tell whether it > suddenly to him and said — 

was him or not, albeit there was a great similarity in I ** Dear friend, my time has come ; I am deeply 
the figure ; he was in a state of incertitude, and e wounded, and can go no frirther." 
therefore, with some complimentary words, he placed s ''What !" cried Bobin, looking at him as if he had 
the arrow in Bobin's hands, keeping the sharpest of \ been stunned. 

sharp riances upon him, to detect if it was or was not > ** It is as I say," returned Little John. " I am 
tiie cMebrated outlaw. I^o sooner had our hero < wounded in the knee ; I have lost so much blood my 
received it, than he transferred it to his belt, and i limbs refuse to bear me ;'* and he frU heavily on the 
looked friU in the sheriff's face, saying laughingly — I ground. 

" I esteem the gift more than I have words to \ ** No, no, it is not so," returned Bobin, kneeling by 
express, more particularly as it is presented to me by s his side, and raising him up. '' Lean on me^ oome^ 
so kind a friend as yourself. I am now returning to < fear not, I am not tired, I can well bear your weight, 
my home, among the green leaves and flowers, and > Let me bind up your wound for you." 
shall preserve this prize as a memento of having kept I "Kay, it is of no use, Bobin," said Little John, his 
for ifottinghamshire the honour of being the best l voice growing feeble, ''the strength is out of the 
archers, and a testimony of your noble want of pre- 1 limb, and I can walk no fivther. I know too well 
judice or personal feeling. I bid you good den, ^ the danger of delay, and so do you and the merrie 
Master Sheriff." i men. Gto on, and leave me here." 

"Stop! stay!" roared the sheriff. "Soldiers, do 5 "Never!" exclaimed Bobin, energetically, 
your duty; tnis is Bobin Hood j seize him!" i "Never think upon it, but do it," urged Little 

"Dastardly wretch!" shouted Bobin, "you de- $ John, "you have too many lives under your protec* 
clared this a full fair play, open and safe to all < tion to think of me. Leave me here ; but if you ever 
comers." \ loved me as a friend, as a brother who has loved you 

"But not to you," cried the sheriff. " Seize him !" I dearly, or as a servant who has served you truly and 

"The first man had need to mutter his prayers ere J faithmlly, without thought of himself, if it be only for 
he advances," cried Bobin, in a stentorian voice, 5 the meed of my service to you, let not the villanous 
bending his bow, and aiming at a fellow who came < sheriff and his hounds find me alive, but do thou draw 
running to seize him, but who, instantly he saw the > thy good blade, and smite off my head, that I may 
extended bow, recoiled, stopped, and then ran back. < die as befits a good and true Saxon, and I will, as I 

Bobin blew his horn on the instant, and retreated I have ever done, bless thee for the good deed. Let not 
upon his men, who were advancing hastily to support I a breath of life remain in me, to give them pleasure <* 
hun, led on by Little John and Will Scarlet. They \ me the pain of knowing they can insult my last 
soon joined ; and Bobin ordered them to bend their > moments. Do this forme, l^bin, if you ever loved 
bows, and retreat in close order — ^for the numbers i me." 

were by fiur too great to attempt to oppose with \ "I would not that thou wert slain, John," burst 
anything like success, or without a terriole efilision \ forth Bobin, dashins a tear from his eye, " for all the 
of bloo£ s gold in merry England, though it were at mv side. 

The baion roared to his men to follow them up, 5 in a heap. I would not that thou wert dead, for the 
and the north country men, annoyed at being defeated < sake of the lives of half the band, true and gallant 



vin to tbe next world together, band in bmnd, heart 
to heart, at we hare done in thu." 

<* We wiU aU fight, or die by his side," shouted 
Wm Scarlet. " Here's Little John wounded nearly 
to death," he cried loudly to the merrie men, " who 
if there among ye will leaye him to be captured by 
the crew who are after us ?" 

''l^one, none!" shouted the men with one accord ; 
''let us dl form round him and die by his side." 

"There's no need for «ny of you to die yet, nor 
Xittle John either," exclaimed Mudi ; " he is wounded 
only in the leg, and faint firom loss of blood. FU put 
him on my back and carry him till I drop." 

"Then I will take him, and do the like," said Will 
Scarlet ; " cheer up^ Little John, we will never leare 
you. 

With a little opposition from Little John, Much 
lifted him upon Lis shoulder, and the retreat was 
again commenced, for Bobin had commanded a halt 
•8 soon as he had learned his faithful follower's con- 
dition; their delay had giyen their pursuers an 
opportunity of gaining upon them, and they pressed 
.toem Teiy sore. ^Uie merrie men, by Aobin's 
commftud, returned no fire but when it could be 
effective, for they had yet a long dbtance to proceed, 
and it was necessary to husband their arrows. They 
kept on their way with good hearts, and despaired 
not of yet reaching their haunt, and when there, they 
did not fear sending their pursuers back in the shape 
of fugitives. They kept on, and several times did 
Much lay down Little John in order to shoot, when 
a strong and long shot was wanted, and then took 
him up again, and bore him on his shoulders as 
oheerfully as if he had only his own quarter-stafi^ 
there; occasionally he was relieved by Arthur-a- 
Bland, and Gbsper-a-Tin. At length, as they got 
away from the li^hway, they saw at a short distance 
a castle, embowered in trees, and surrounded by a 
wide moat, and the whole situated in a spacious lee. 

" Ha !" cried Bobin, " whose can yon castle be ? 
Beshrew me, an' it be one who may not be well 
disposed towards us, it will go hard against us. Doth 
any one here know to whom yon castle belongeth ?" 

"That do I," returned Remold Greenleafl "It 
belongeth to Sir Bichard Gtovrer* This is the Lee 
Oastle, and he is called Sir Bichard of tbe Lee." 

"The Holy Virgin be praised I" exclaimed Bobin 
Hood, fervently, " she never deserts me in my hour of \ 
need. Will Scarlet, haste you and summon the war- 
den of yon castle, bid him with speed let Sir Bichard 
of the Lee know that Bobin Hood and a party of his 
men are without, craving admittance, being hard 
pressed by foes. We shall see whether the knight 
nas forgotten an obligation." 

"My life on his fidth!" cried Will, bounding ofl' 
like a deer to obey the order. 

Bobin kept his men well together, and thoagh he 
made for the castle, ^et he did it in such a manner as 
would enable him, m case of treachery, to idter his 
route and keep on to the wood ; but he soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing a white flag hoisted on the castle 
walls, and a horseman leave the castle at the top of 
his roeed, followed by one whom he knew to be Will, 
on foot. It was but a short time ere the horseman 
was up with Bobin, had flung bimself from his horse, 
and grasped his hand with Sue most vigorous enthu- 
siasm. He was a tall, ncple-formed youth, and he 
cast his eye over the merrie men with a proud look, 
as though he would give the world to be the leader of 
such a gallant little band. 

"I am Herbert Gower, the son of Sir Bichard. 
Through me he bids you a heartv, honest, uncondi- 
tional welcome^" he cried, his voice becoming rieh- 



toned in his eamestneis ; " and he bade me say, that 
he is only too glad to be able, in some manner, how- 
ever slight, to repay the great obligations we are all 
under to you ; ana that, be ye in what strait yon nay 
be, I and our people will fight to the last gasp for 
you." 

" Most heartily do I thank him," returned Bobin; 
" never did a friend stand me in better need than he 
does now. Push on, my merrie men, for the castles 
I see the c^f>e of the sheriff's men through the treea^ 
and we may as well spare blood as shed it." 

The men did as they were ordered, and pualiad 
briskly on for the castle, while Bobin Ho6d went to 
Little John to see how he bore up against his ktoa of 
blood. As they were retreating tluough the wood, 
they cut down some branches and made a Utter of 
green boughs, upon which he was gently laid ; and 
passing a brook, Bobin stripped off part of his under 
clothing, a woollen cloth of the finest texture then 
made, tore it in strips, bathed his wound, and then 
gathered a few herbs, bruised them as he went along^ 
and laying them on the wound, bound it up. AlthougE 
the agony must have been intense of cutting out tke 
barbed head of the arrow with which he was shot, and 
which had buried itself in the flesh just above tho 
knee, the shaft having broken short off at the head in 
his dforts to extricato it, yet he neither groaned or 
writhed, but smiled, for fear Bobin should think ha 
was hurting him, and so be pained himself. When 
Bobin reached his side, as they approached the castle^ 
he inquired— 

*'How fares it with you, Little John? are you 
better ?" 

" I have never had cause to feel so well, Bobin, 
since I was bom," he replied. " Never until to-day 
did I know the plac« I held in all your hearts ; I 
thought, it is true, you would all do me a friendly 
service an' I needed one, or have a kind thought of 
me when I was laid beneath the turf^ but I could 
never have believed it would have carried you to the 
extent of kindness you have shown since the stray 
arrow caught me. It has made me very happy, I do 
assure you, and I am not sorry that the mere scratdi 
of a flesh wound should have proved the true hearts^ 
and that they should have turned out so bravely — so 
nobly ; it has made me very happy, indeed it has. I 
wish my heart could speak for me — ^it would tell you 
so much better what I mean than my tongue ; but as 
it can't do that, why I must be content with telling 
you after the only £&shion nature allows us." 

■ " And do you think. Little John, after what yon 
have done for and as one of the band, they oould 
esteem you so lightly as not to do more than they 
have done already ?'* said Bobin Hood. "** You would 
have been the first to do as much — nay, more than 
what has been done — ^therefore, think not so much of 
what others, having the same feelings in common 
with yourse^ would do for you. I am glad to see 
you are better." 

" I am better, and shall soon be weU,** was the 
reply, as Bobin pressed his feverish hand ; and, with 
a feont smile, he £b11 nearly fainting from weakness 
upon the litter. 

The moat and drawbridge were soon gained ; the 
men passed safely over ; and the bridge was drawn 
up again. While the sheriff and his men, as they 
came into sight, observing the castle and Bobin's men 
in full retreat on it, had pushed forward in the hopes 
of having the fugitives safely in their power, the 
sheriff was rather startled at seeing the men march- 
ing into the castle in such order, but he was deter- 
mined to advance to the castle gdtos, and in the 
king's nan^e den^and of the owner of the castle tq 
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deUyer up the inerrie men and their leader to his 
tender meroj. This reaolye he put into exeeation« 
and with about three hundred and sixty men he 
halted beneath the castle walls, challenged it, and' 
demanded of Sir Bichard to gire up &ose whom 
the knieht considered his guests ; but he was scom- 
faiDj lerased, and bade to quit the knight* s grounds 
within half-an-hour, or he would rue it. Just about 
this time, one of the sheriff's men, who had been 
as he was marching boasting of the accuracy of his 
aim, seeing the head and shoulders of a sentinel on 
the xampvts, unhesitatingly declared he could send 
aa arrow tlffough it, and as unhesitatingly dis- 
charged an arrow for the purpose; but he failed 
in hu aim, and it just whistled by the ear of the 
astonished soldier so closely, that at the moment he 
tfimoied he was shot, and clapped up his hand to feel, 
hut luckily disooyeied it to be an agreeable mistake ; 
the arrow was returned with a yoUey, so thickly and 
so w^ directed, that the sheriff^s men found their 
situation yastly unpleasant. It took them but little 
time to disooyer this remarkable fact, but quick as 
ihew were. Fits Alwine was the first to ascertain it ; 
and as he preferred consulting his inclination rather 
than his duty, his prudence rather than a courage 
which he esteemed little better than fool-hardiness, 
he resolyed to change it. Ere he departed, bethought 
he would giye Sir Richard one more chance of being 
loyal, and so called another parley, requesting the 
knight's presence on the walls ; which, on a solemn pro- 
mise of a fiuthful truce, was granted him. As soon as 
Sir Richard appeared, Baron Fitz Alwine cried out — 

" Dost thou know thou'rt acting as a traitorous 
knight, keeping here an outlaw, an enemy to the 
king, and that thou'rt doing this against all law and 
light ?" 

** I know that this castle and these lands are mine,'* 
returned Sir Bichard of the Lee, '* that they are my 
kingdom, and that I shall keep here who«nsoeyer I 
plesfle, and remoye any one I please. I haye done 
nothing but what I would do at any and all times, 
and so, sir, you haye your answer. Speed away with 
thee, and those with thee ; say ye what you please to 
the kmg, and hear what he shall say to comfort ye ; I 
bid ye hence, and I warn ye that unless ye are gone 
quicSkly, your doublets shall be trimmed well with 
stout shfuts. I haye no more to say, ye haye your 
answer ;** and he disappeared from the walls as he 
closed his speech. Fitz Alwine belieyed there was a 
chance of his keeping his word, and therefore took 
his adyice ; he called his men together and led them, 
tired and disappointed, from the spot. 

" Welcome to my castle, Bobin Hood," exclaimed 
the knight, as the sheriff's men departed, ** welcome 
to the home your great kindness beneath your tryst- 
ing tree in the green wood kept for me ; welcome 
truly art thou to me, Bobin, for now shalt thou see 
what was the comfort I should haye lost but for thee, 
and you may then appreciate how highly I ought, and 
do, esteem thy act.' 

'* Thou dost oyerrate ayery simple seryioe," returned 
Bobin, ''and if you must needs reward me for what 
I had the will and ability to do, do not speak of it. 
Ere I do anything, I haye a follower of mine who is 
wounded, and I would see him well bestowed." 

" He shall be treated as if he were thyself," said 
the knight. 

** It is Little John — ^the truest, noblest, most faith- 
ful friend I haye^'* uttered Bobin, with enthusiasm. 
*' I would not that he should die for any consideration 
on earth ; and while I can in any way alleyiate his 
pain by care and attention^ I will do so right earnestly 
^4 hpiuftily," 



" And for him will I do all that can be done, for 
I esteem him highly," replied Sir Bichard. ** We wfll 
to him at once, and see that he is well cared for." 

" If you speak of LiMe John, as you call him — but 
I should call him the largest John I eyer saw," cried 
Herbert, entering, followed by Will Scarlet^ ''we 
haye seen him well attended to. There is a akiUiil 
leech from York, on his way to Derby, and he stopped 
here this morning for hospitality ; he is now dressmg 
the wound, and says it will soon be well.'* 

" I am glad to hear thee say so," said Bobin $ ** and 
hearing tms, shall be happy to attend thee where ihxm 
pleasest, Sir Bichard." 

'* It shall be to meet my wife and daughter Lilas," 
he returned ; " they are anxious to receiye thee^ and 
are now waiting in an adjoining chamber." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Herbert, pointing to Will, "I 
told my friend here that I had the most beautiful 
creature in the world for my wife, and he tells me 
that he has one that nothing eyer excelled. He shall 
see mine, and then see what he will say.** 

"He should see Maude," cried Will, "he would 
then say something, would he not, Bobin ?'* 

" I haye no doubt he would,** replied Bobin, laugh- 
ing. 

" So will you when you see Lilas," said Herbert^ 
speaking as earnestly as if his whole heart was in his 
words. 

And so he did ; he made an exclamation of wonder^ 
as did Bobin, when they saw a yery yotmg timid girl, 
tall and slender, and as graceful as a fawn, with a face 
faultlessly beautiful, large, full, blue eyes, fringed with 
yery long eyelashes, and, indeed, all the features as 
rare and choice as human nature could possess, led to 
them by Herbert, and he said in a low yoice, looking 
upon her with passionate ard(lur — 

" This is my wife." 

And she met them with such a sweet grace^ it 
made them deem her more beautifUl, and she thanked 
Bobin, in such terms, and in such a yoice, for irhat 
he bad done, that he really began to fimey he had 
done some out-of-the-way goodness ; but he felt quite 
rewarded for it, howeyer great it might haye been, 
in being of seryice to such a being, or being thanked 
by her. The knight's lady met him with the same 
grateful feeling, and uttered her welcome with her 
thanks so pleasantly, and with such an unostentatious 
air of sincerity, that he felt no embarrassment at their 
being thus reiterated. 

" Understand, Bobin Hood,'* said the knight, when 
each of the females had concluded, " there is no 
man on earth I loye more, or perhaps so much, as I 
do thee ; and I tell thee this in order that you may 
know and feel your welcome here is as earnest ana 
sincere as you can desire, therefore hesitate not to do 
quite as you list. Here you are safe, while one stone 
stands upon another, from all the proud sheriffs of 
the kingdom, were t^ey all assembled beneath these 
walls. I haye ordered the gates to be shut, the draw* 
bridge to be kept up, and no one suffered to oome in 
without my especiu order. All my people are under 
arms and at the walls, ready for any attempts the 
sheriff may make. As for yourself and meny men, 
you remain twelye days with me, I swear by St. Quin- 
tin ; after that time you may stay as long as you list^ 
with as sincere a welcome as now.** 

Bobin thanked him, and consented to stay upon 
certain conditions ; which were, that upon its hmnr 
ascertained that the sheriff had really departed with 
his men from the yicinity, the merrie men should re* 
turn to the haunt, and that Will Scarlet should go 
with them, and return with Marian, Maude, and Wini-. 
fred. These propositions were gladly acceded to, and 
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Were folfflled, end * j^eaemt fbrt&ight did thcnripend 
together. At the expiration of that time, with ieite> 
ntions of matoal good wiahea, thej aeparated, and 
agdn Bohin Hood was with hu menie men in the 
heart of the green wood. 

Fits AlwhM took the adyiee which Sir Bidiard of 
the Lee gsre him, and went up to London to hare an 
interriew with the kmg, espying measnrea to he 
tldten to ponish Sir Biohard for harhouring an oat- 
law, when commanded in the king'i name to ddirer 
him up. 

^ He towv, jonr majestj, he will keep him, hii men, 
or any one he pleases, in defiance of you,** said he to 
the kmg, when admitted into his presence, ** and that 
he will be lord of all the land in the north, and set 
you at naught.*' 

'*He shall learn differently,*' cried the king, in- 
censed I **yre will be at Kottingham within this fort- 
night ! take such men as you may deem necessary from 
London, enter such good archers as your county or 
any other may boast into our serrice, at our expense. 
If, howerer, we should not be able to yisit your city, 
do the best you can without us, and make prisoner of 
hhn or of this Robin Hood, and let us know of your 
success on the instant, and we will deyise what shall 
be then done.** 

Fits Alwine promised most fiuthfully thathe would, 
and most faithfully he resolyed to do it, if it were pos- 
sible. Ghtthering together as strong a body as he 
could muster, he marched to the castle in the Lee, 
and when there, he ascertained that Robin Hood had 
gone to the wood again with all his peo^de. The 
sheriff did not like the idea at all of following him 
there, and attempting to capture him, so he tlK>ught 
for once he would " shoot at a pigeon and kill a crow,** 
and take Sir Richard prisoner. The castle was too 
strong to carry by assault, and therefore he resolved 
to lie in wait for him, and take him by stratagem. He 
had not to wait long, for the knight on the following 
day went out with his son and a few attendants ; 
howeyer, they were surrpunded, and although they 
made ayigorous resistance, were captured, bound, and 
carried off to Nottinghun; one of Sir Richard's 
attendants escaped, and flew to inform his mistress of 
the sad eyent. She was horror-stricken at the intelli- 
gence, and grew distracted, not knowing how to help 
her husband, or in what way to act for the best. 
Lilas, howeyer, bethought her of Robin Hood, and 
coimselled an application to him immediately, and the 
Lady Gower determined to adopt it. Mounted on a 
palfrey, and accompanied by Lilas, who would go, and 
a cou^e of trusty attendants, she set off for Bamsdale 
Wood. It fortunately happened that Little John, 
who had nearly recoyered his wound, having promised 
a fiiwn to a little girl, the daughter of one of the eer- 
yants, who had attended him while he lay ill at Sir 
Quy*s, had sent it by one of the merrie men that 
morning t he therefore served as a guide, and they 
rode at the top of their speed tmtil they reached the 
trystiBg tree. They had the good fortune to meet 
with B^bin there^ and no sooner did the Lady Gower 
behold him than she burst into tears. 

** God save thee, Robhi Hood,** she cried, '* God 
fliiv^ thee and thy company! I have come to thee as 
a suitor ; for the loye of our dear lady, whom you so 
much reyerence, grant me a boon." 

** What is the meaning of thu distress ?** exclaimed 
XoblnHood, viewing hw with astonishment. **Tell 
me, madam, how can I serye you?*' 

« Oh, BoMn Hood," sobbed the lady, bitterly, "my 
httsband. Sir Richard, has been bound, taken prisoner, 
and earned with my son towards Nottingham — and 
aU for lore of thee." 



*'Ha!"eia0u]ated Robin Hood with energy. "When 
this P by whom ?" 

** By that same sheriff who porsued you to oar 
home," returned the lady. ** Oh, Robin, bj the roof 
that sheltersd you in your hour of need, let not my 
dear husband and bdbved child be ahaineftilfy slaia 
by this proud heartless man ; they cannot be nrfrom 
henoe, for I fied here instantly I knew o£ their cap* 
ture, and they had not been taken but a few iwiantjif 
ere I knew of my sad loss." 

** Fear not, lady,*' cried Robin t ''haw no oaie te 
this mishap, centle lady; if thy husband la liriag 
when I reach him, he shall be restored to thee ; imS 
the sheriff dare not take his lile, being a knight, withp 
out a trial : therefore dry up tliy tears $ I will aoon 
be on their track, and thy lord and ehild shall apHfai 
be in thj arms." 

** Heaven speed thee I" tittered the weeping ladr^ 
clasping her hands in a supplicating manner towards 
the sky. 

*< And take my sincere thanks, blessintt, and pnf* 
en with thee,*' exclaimed Lilas, smmng on him 
through her fost flowing tears ; ''tiura who hast ever 
been the comfort, the stoy, and friend of the wvetohed, 
thy reward shall surely come when thou hast need of 
psist deeds only for friends." 

**The noble Herbert shall thank me when onoe 
again he is in thy arms,*' replied Robin ; ** but ke^ 
thy kind words until that is acoomplished. Let this 
console thee— if it is in my power, and in that of the 
gallant hearts who are ready to second every effort of 
mine with their lives, he shall again be with thee.** 

"I know thou wilt try thy utmost,** exdiomed 
Lilas } ** and I am sure thy suooeas will be equal to 
thy ffOod-wiU." 

" Let us hope it may,'* was Robin*s rejoinder. He 
had summoned such of the merrie men as were absent, 
and they now pressed round to know upon what ser- 
vice they were required; Robin quickly informed 
them. 

** My merrie men,** said he, ** the High Sheriff of 
Nottingham, who kept you in a long and hot chase a 
short time since, hath captured the gentle knight Sir 
Richard of the Lee, ana his gallant son Herbert. 
They are on their way to Nottingham, but we must 
pursue them, rescue our friends, and teach these dis* 
ciplined troopers how to conduct a pursuit $ we will 
follow them with all our speed through mire, moss, 
and fen, glades and ooverts, until we overtake them. 
Remember, we must not return without those we go 
to seek ; and he who is a laggard in this matter finds 
some other place to pass his ufe in — ^he shall no longer 
dwell in the green wood with me." 

The men gave a great shout and declared themselves 
ready for instant departure ; and as there was no time 
to lose, Robin cheered the knight's lady and Lilaa 
with fovourable hopes, sent them on their way to the 
castle in the Lee, and putting himself at the head of 
his men, accompanied by Little John, Will Scarlet, 
and Much, started off in full pursuit of the sheriff and 
his band ; two of the men were placed on horseback 
and sent on in advance, by different routes, in ease 
the sheriff might have taken a different way to that 
which Robin fancied he had; while the body of 
merrie men kept on a straight path at the top of th^ 
speed, surmounting all obstacles with the most deter- 
mined perseverance. After a long and fotaguing' 
march, Ifansfeld was reached, and there Robin learned 
the troop had recruited themselves and proceeded on 
to Nottingham ; his men were too tired to keep on 
without some little rest, so he ordered them to sti^ 
there, while he, attended by Will Scarlet on horse- 
back, rode on at full speed through Sherwood to tli# 
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hsmtt ; wlien he reached it, he blew hie bugle ; it 
wae anewered cnnckty by ft hnndred men in peiwnii 
who crowded adightedly round him. In a few wordi, 
he explained in what waj he needed their eerrices, 
«nd iney were ready to do hie bidding, heart and 
hand, ae eoon as hb wishes to that effect left his lips. 
He luid left Little John in command of the men whom 
he had brong^ with him from. Bamsdale, with orders 
tiiat as soon as they were ready to move, they shonld 
idee the high way to Nottingham, keeping in the 
track of the sheriff, whom Bobin hoped to mteroept 
before he reached there, and if Little John came np 
Sn time, thns to place him between two fires. When 
ererytUnff was arranged, and whatever was done was 
done qaicxly, the merrie men, under the command of 
BolKn and Will, quitted the haunt, and made for the 
highway, at a point not a rery long distance from 
Nottingham. They reached it in a short time, and 
had the satisfaction of ascertaining from a wayiiEkrer, 
that no troop had as yet passed there on the way to 
the town. Aobm chose the most advantageous posi- 
tion the situation would afford, and gare his orders 
▼ery distinctly and decidedly ; for he had not a chance 
to throw away, haying to sustain an unequal fight, 
the force of the Bhenn surpassing his three times in 
number, mrtH Little John brought his men into action. 
Bobin ambushed a part of his men, and placed the 
remainder at a narrow part of the road nearer Not- 
tingham ; and when tfaer were disposed as well as 
circumstances would allow, he waited cooUy the ap- 
proach of the would-be redoubtable sheriff. The 
arnral of half-a-dozen troopers in adrance notified 
the approach of him and his caralcade, and a warm 
reception was prepared for them. The scouts had 
advanced considerably beyond the ambush ere a shaft 
was discharged, but when a solitary note of a hom 
rose on the air, the troop was saluted with a shower 
of arrows that took a terrific effect ; they made an 
instant halt, and a division of men was sent on each 
nde to clear the thickets, while the main body pushed 
on. The advance ffuard were easily captured, and the 
two divisions fighnng at random agamst an unseen 
enemy, were also, after being ealled by a fire of arrows 
whkn could not be surpassed for the dreadful pre- 
cision of their aim, to save their lives, compelled to 
tfaxow down their weapons, and surrender themselves 
prisoners ; they were led away into the wood, where 
their were strongly bound and placed where they 
oomd not easily escape ; the merrie men who had ac- 
complished this feat hastening on their way to Join 
their companions, who were engaged in desperate 
conflict with the main body of Fitz Alwine's men. 
The fight was maintained with desperate vigour on 
both sides, Bobin and his men fighting for the honor 
of liberating the gentle knight and his sod, as well as 
for the gratification, for their country's sake, of being 
opposed hand and sword to Normans, whom they 
viewed as the usurpers and oppressors of the land ; 
who not only crushed and exercised the most tyran- 
nous and despotic sway over the Saxons as a body, 
but were the principal cause of their (the merrie men) 
being tenants of the wood, instead of enjoying the 
comforts of a home situated within reach of the ad- 
vantages of a village or a town. The Normans, on 
their side, fought desperately, because they hoped to 
retrieve the honour they had so decidedly and con- 
tinuously lost, when opposed to Bobin Hood ; and 
that feeling was accelerated by the fact of their foes 
being Saxons, a race whom they hated with as much 
fervency as the Saxons detested them. The skill, the 
coolness, and the imerring correc^^«ess of their aim 
rendered the merrie men, though vastly unequal in 
numbers, almost an equal match for the troop, and 



whatever deficieiMy miafat hare existed agnnat theai, 
was eoonterbalaoced by the decided advantage of 
^leir portion i the Karmans were not alow to dis- 
cover this, and made tremendous efforts to dislodge 
them, but were each time repulsed with a fright- 
ful saeriilce of human life. Aflier the biUbtle had 
raged for some time, without the Normans having 
gained the slightest advantage, which their snp^ 
riority of numben ou^t to have obtained Ibr 
them, great shouts were eoddenly heard in their rear, 
which proved to be Little John advancing with his 
band of merrie men. Bo soon as they came np and 
commenced fighting, with enthusiastie earnestness, 
it acted Uke an electrio shock upon the Normans, 
who, attacked in front and rear by numbers, of which 
the excitement prevented them forming a caloulation, 
conceived a great disposition to resign the oontest-» 
especially when a great cry arose that the high shenil^ 
the Lord Baron Fitz Alwine, was slain; and this 
soon proved to be a fact, for a party of men, led by 
Bobin Hood, had cut their way to the spot where Sur 
Bichard of the Lee and his son were stationed, and 
they succeeded in reaching it, and Bobin with his 
sword cut asunder their bands and placed weapons in 
their hands. He found two energetic allies in than^ 
especially in Herbert, who, with Si the hot-headed- 
ness of youth, fought with an impetuosity nothinc 
could withstand. Followed by a party of Sherwood 
men, who cheered him on, admiring proudly his 
gallant daring, he fought his way to the shoiiff $ but 
one of the merrie men, anxious to have the honour of 
deciding the contest, shot the baron through the n^ek 
with an arrow, then spnmg upon him, hurled him 
from his horse, severed his head from his body, and 
elevated it at the point of his sword. He mounted 
the dead man's steed, and holding the head high ia 
the air, he cried with a stentorian voice— 

"Normans! dogs! behold your leader ! look upon 
your proud high eheriff ! Down with you, curs t beg 
your lives, or ye shall all meet hia^^^ 

The words died on his lips, for an arrow firom tlie 
bow of a Norman pierced him through the brain, and 
with the ghastly head of the dead sheriff he fell a 
corse from the- steed. However, the loss of their 
leader made the Normans cry quarter, and Ihrow 
down their arms. The battle was thus won, and 
Bobin moved here and there with the utmost iqseed 
to stop the fight in every place where it still lingered. 
The defeated men, being deprived of all their arms, 
wei*e, under the escort of a hundred men, led on to 
Nottingham, bearing the body of their sheriff with 
them ; while the rest gathered up the arms of their 
conquered enemy, and bore them to the houi]^. As 
the body of the sheriff passed Bobin, he approadied 
and exclaimed, almost in a soliloquy — 

" Farewell for ever,, thou man of an iron heart and 
a bloody mind. Thou hast at liength met the doom 
I prophesied thee but a short time since. Evil didst 
thou ever while thou wert living; thy hand was 
against every man's, and no heart warmed kindly 
towards thee. In thy word, thy honour, the simplest 
act of trust, no confidence could be placed. Faie- 
well ! hated and execrated while living, ttkj memcjy 
loathed and despised when dead, Uiou goest to meet 
the reward of thy past deeds ; and although Chon 
didst never i^are one when In thy power, may thy 
soul be mercifully dealt with by Him who extent- 
His c^iarity to all men, howe'er sinful and enuig they 
may be.** 

And with a look which partook maire <xf eeom than 
pity, he turned away and addressed Sir Biohaid of 

"This is a aad day's wotk, We Bayard," 1m «s- 
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wiinwt, "atthougli -wa M tba eonqntran, mm hne 
•noooeded in libantjof the*; albeit m ijito done 
thia nd d^ life i* Mnd, jet tb; MtaU* wQl be oon- 
flwated aa iimlj u tbon atandeet wlun thon doet. 
I wonld we had nertr met." 

"Vhj?" aiked Sir Bicbard, willi MtMuihueot. 

*Tnaminoh,'' MpUed BoUn, " (h>t witiiont mj aid 
TOO nigfat bar* gained tout eatate*: and bad 70a, 
Ton vcnld bare atiU nUinad tbem: but tbnngh 
barbourinK ne, a deed of patitiide done for a trifling 
oUigatian, thj libra^ and lift were fint sadansered, 
and now, thoingh from tbat nil thou art reacued, thy 
•atatae will be taken btaa tbee, and tboa ffidlnd per- 
bapa br erer ; and thia throngb being coonealei, 
tboD^ alighttf, with me." 

"Had I uiit fTarthing in tba world, aare mj 
Matle wift and utj viiotSi ohildran," retnmad the 
knighl^witbenthuaiaBm, "through what I had done : 
in ntiun for thj great kindneaa to me, at a moment ; 
irikeo 1 10 nnofa smded it, I oonld bara amilad, nay, : 
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raoioed, that loonld show thee how dearlj I 
what ttum Ikadat done, nor thongfat the ' 
to expreai mj intooit tnlinga. Bnt I 
aatatai : i am rettored to Ufii and liberty, M*ed at the 
peril of thine ova life, and at the loai of many gallant 
taearta, wboae Iitb) were eaob worth twenty ninh 
carrion aa theae Normana, who lay strewed roiuid m. 
I bare atill my wife and childroi to cheer me with 
their pleaaant worda and happy &oea, and if it thould 
■o oooDT tbat I walk from my home a nakad man, 
hating only my bmity with me, I iball atill ferrentlj 
blaaa tha hour I knew and band a &iand in BoUn 
Hood.' 

"It ia pleaaant to hear thee «a* •«," replied Bobin, 
"and Iwill itriTii to think thmi doat mean what thou 
•qvat" 

**I will pledge my life, heart and hand, for ita 
truth!" intemptad Herbttt, with atartling energy ; 
" and in apaaking thoae woida my fibber do«a but 
eouTey what Idlaa and my dear mother feel, and I aa 
aamaetly and deeply aa my father can hinaelf." 

"I thank tbae, Herbert, honeatly, for thy good 
fbeling, lo warmly eipitwed," aaid Bobin, aflboted by 
hit waimth,"Bndcan aaaure ya both, tbat thefriend- 
liiieaa of louh aa thee compeuaatet riobly tor the aril 
thought! which tboae who are high and wealthy in 
the land bear towardi me. Belieie me, I ahalt tiea- 
•nie the memory of tim in my breatt, aa in aome 
filtnre hour, perhapa of aadneaa, it will cheer me to 
torn to it, and recall a time when there were aome 
Doble and pure-minded aoula who were not aahaned 
to aoknowledge me few a friend. Now, to change the 
anbject^ and refer to yoor aitnation : your ettatea, 
when tiie newa of thia day'i work reachea London, 
will aamredly be oonfiicatad, and, unleaa you keep 
away, your life forfeitad. I hare, therelbie, only to 
oAr yon and thoaa yon lore an aajlnm in the gi«en 
wood hare with m t and I oaa give you my word, 
that while the band oontinoe together, thou and tbey 
wiUbaaab." 

" Tour oSbr ia noble, Bobin," replied the blight t 
"but I aoaroe think there ia 10 mncb danger to fear 
•a jon apprahouL lamoloaelyallied toUieQowera, 
and thej hare inflnenoe at oourt, which tbn will 
aowoiae in my faTonr, and thua mitigate the king'a 
wntfa, who nay impoae a floe, but I think nothing 

"Ihopeit m^beno woraa. However, do aa you 
lift I and ahonld you find that aAira turn out aa I 
annniac^ the grecai wood ahall atill be a place ofaafa^ 
far thee." 

** And ahonld they, I aball proudly and thankfully 
mMfit yonr oBu," ttrjoined thakniglit. 






13ie endcnoaa of the flght — aneh ai dead bodiea, 
broken waipona, Ac., — were all ramored, and Bobin, 
with the knight, hii eon, and half hia men, returned 
to Banudale. When Sir Bichard of the Lee and hia 
eon airiTod at tha caatle, after an ■ 
with hia wi& and lalaa, tbn daa| 
mtaatoOT to Londm, with ordera ta 
of tha^nigbt'* famity aa had the gnateat inflnenoe 
all that waa to be put in force againat him 1 and ink- 
mediatdy he had gained poaaeaaion of it, to apaia 
neither whip, mnr, nor htaac^ in bia return to tha 
caatle of the Lea. Hie man obeyed hia ordare well, 
and he returned hfiaring newa that the king waa ao 
exaaperated at tha deCaat of hia troopa, that he had 
iaaued oommanda for a troop to proce e d at once to 
the knight'a caatlt^ aeiia the principal inmatitn. bang 
them on the brandiea of the noghbonring traea t and 
— ander of the troopa, a Hormta aol^n of 
id deada granted hmi, which pacmed the 
poaaeaaion of the caatle and the aatatea to hint and to 
hia heir* for erer. Alao, that notioea were aent to 
the oonntiea Nottinghamahini, Derbyahiie, and York* 
(hire, aflsring a great reward to any one, or any body 
of man, who would capture Bobin Hood, and bring 
bim, dead or alira, into the handa of tha aberiff M 
either ooonW. Sir Bichard loat no time in aaqnaint- 
ing Bobin Hood with thia intelligence, and, acting 
upon hia adnoe, eraTthing tha oaaUe contained whicD 
waa moreable waa carried away and placed in the 
hannt at Bamadale — a apacioua oare, oomfbrtably 
fitted im. AfUr eTraythiiig had bem aafaly tnna- 
potted, Bir Bicbard and hia wife, Heriwrt and Lilaa, 
quitted their home in the Lee, to dwell with Bobin 
Hood and hia merrie men in the green wood, untiL 
•uch timea aa the ban waa remored from bis bead, 
and he oonld again eater bia caatle aa ita lord, without 



to find the place eo deaolate and deaerted ; but, baring 
all hia life been compelled to adapt bimaelf to drcum- 
(taocee, he made the beat he could of bia aitnation, 
and waa not long ere he aocoeeded in obtuoing auch 
neoaaaariea aa he required. He, howeTer, found hit 
raaaala horribly rebaotory, and waa not alow to dia- 
oorer that Eing Henry'a gift waa little more than a 
nagatiTegaod; bn^ aa hia prerionttitaation bad been 
worac^ it waa not in their power to make him quit it^ 
and ao he kept it, in ^te of all the obataolaa iriiich 
were thrown in bia way. 
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other, as if their existence was centred in them. The 
i change of yeara, too, had brought no alteration in 
' Will Scarlet and Maude ; he 'vnis as enthusiastic in 
her praise as heretofore, and she as tender and anxious 
to preserve his happiness as she had ever been, and so 
they dwelled happily among the trees and flowers, 
suffering nothing triml to disturb their contentment, 
and gathering joy and pleasure from every little erent 
which could offer in any way an opportunity for doing 
Little John and Much had reason to congrafcu- 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

•* The kynpe was wonder wroth with all. 
And swore by the Trj'nyt^, 
I wolde I had Robyn Hode. 

With even I myght him se ; 

* « « « • 

" Then bespake a fityre old knig t 

That was trene in his fity, 

* « « « • 

** There is no man fai this coontra 
May have the knyghtes londes, 
Whyle Robyn Hode may ryde or gone. 

And blare t bow in his hondes : 

* • • « « 

** Than betpake a proud fosters 
That stodt by our kyBga*s UMk 
]f ye wylt le |0M ftobyQ, 

Ysmuitdoiltorinai 

* • « « • 

** Make ffood eliere. say4 Wi9^ 

Abbot, for charyte ; 
Ai^ for this ylke tydynge, 
IByssed mote thott M« 

Now Shalt thou se what lyfe we todi^ 

Or thou hens wend^ 
Than thou may enfounna onr kynge, 

Whan ye togyder l4iidt« 

* « ft « * 

Smyte on boldely, sayd Rolqrili 

I give tbee large leva. 
Anone our kynge, wftli that wonAlb 

He folde up hisslfvs. 

** And sych a buffet he mt Robyn^ 
To ground he yede foil nere. 
I make myn avowe to GQd|«iyd Mfikiph 
'I hou arte a stalworths ftwi.'* 

A Lttbll Gbstb op Robyn Hooi. TMSWYSirfa wim, 

p^HBEE years elapsed mbieqaeiit to th«9rf«lt 
last narrated, withool $njfh% olinteretl iMng 

place connected with jfohiD. ••▼« % Ibw iii« 

cidents similar to his meeting! with Arthur^^Blilid 
and Gaspar-a-Tin. His band had ioCTPMtd in 
numbers, and his fieune had spread VH9 all England, 
as the bravest and gentlest outlaw the world e'er saw. 
The interval we are passing over, albeit not altering 
Kobin*s situation in any particular degree, was one 
replete with anxiety and woe to Enfflishmen. "SjMm 
Henry was dead. Hif ton Eichard had ioooeedeo 
him, and, after exhausting the kinffdom of ahnoat all 
its wealth, had joined the Orusade, leaving hia hrothfr 
John regent, a prince who was noted for his diaiipa- 
tion, yet monstroQi avario^ his craftiness and eunning, 

et vacillating imbecility or mind. During the period 

e exercised his tway, England groaned under the 
miseries his conduot, and that of the selfish wretches I bitterneas she would have done had he perished under 
who surrounded him, produced. So far as lay in his < differeot oircumstanoes, in relation to his previous 
power, Robin Hood relieved the heavy burden of the \ conduct to her. Allan had intended to advance his 
poorest classes around. him, in Derbyshire^ Yorkshire, s claim to the Nottingham earldom and baronetcy, with 
and in Nottinghamshire, and accordingly was idoUsed \ its possessions, but the king seized it, and it was 
by them ; but, for the money he disbursed to the 5 bestowed afterwards on Prince John, among other 
woe-begone, the starved, and the homeless, he made < earldoms which Richard Ccsur de Lion presented to 
terrible reprisals upon the wealthy ohundmien and 1 him before he quitted England lor the Crusade. 
Normans he was fortunate enough to get in his power, I Allan, happy and contented where he was, did not 
suifering none to depart without paying a heavy \ seek to dispute the claim, and Mtiafied himself by 
ransom, and upon all occasions attacking every band 5 dwelling peaceably with his wife and ehildren, beloved 
of Norman troopers who came within his reach, even < by all, unmolesteo, for it wai known he was under 
as Alfred the Great did the Danes, or, as he more \ the especial proteotioa of Bohin Hood and his merrie 
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late themselves upon their choice, and Will's brothers 
— absurd as the events connected with their marriage 
may appear^^had no cause to repent their hasty 
wedding* Svt we quit them for ever, there are two 
ohaiaoleni of whom we would speak — they are Allan 
aod hia wiht the Lady ChristabeL They had com- 
mnpftftd living together after their marriage in Linton 
AUiey as if they were not destined long for this earth, 
hut had only a short time remaining to prove bow 
dearly th^ loved eaoh other. The house in whidi 
they were domiciled had been built by Allan, and he 
haa exercised his utmost ingenuity and taste to render 
it as like a paradise as art and nature combined could 
make it, and he succeeded. He seemed to have nothing 
to wish for } tine fiew by unheeded, as if he were in 
a dream of the m^st and most exquisite nature ; he 
never Ibivot that he had loved Christabel firom child- 
hood, ana her memory was equally tenacious respecting 
him ; nor did either Ibrget they had endured a bitter 
•eparation for aa^y years, and so strove to make up 
te the aadneea of that time by the undeviating joy 
and sweetneaa of the present. Christabel bore him 
loveral eluldren, who came among them like the 
budding forth of young flowers : they were always a 
Bweet and choice addition to the beauty of the scene. 
Weeks flew by them like days, and days like hours. 
They would wander round then* grounds, with their 
arms folded round each other, and, looking into each 
other's eyes, would iSuioy there was no oihsr world 
but what they were then gazing on. Christabel had 
never seen her father since the morning on which she 
waa narried. He had refused every oyerture that 
had been made to him by her or Allan, and, idthough 
it was the only disquiet ahe knew, yet, as he had never 
acted kindly to her — never, in nis mildest moods, 
ha^ng acted aa a (ather to her — her regret was less 
poignant than it most otherwise have been ; and when 
she heard of hia death she wept, but not with the 



fondly loved to consider, Hereward le Wake did the 
Normans in William the Conqueror's time, and, scat- 
tering them far and wide, proving himself in name 
and presence a terror to every one of Norman birth 
or extraction. With him, in the recesses of the wood, 
still dwelled Marian, the same in heart and in spirit, 
in manner and words, as she had been when he lived 



men. andas happy aa man could be, or ooidd hope to be. 
The constant attacks upon the Churchmen and 
Normans of any rank, by Bobin and his men, at 
length grew to such an extent that it excited the 
peculiar notice of the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
umd, Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, who had succeeded 
in getting the regency out of the hands of Hugh 



cheerfully on in the hope that she would one day be s Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, a wealthy prelate, who 
his ; and in every thought and act they were stiU as i had paid Richard an enormous sum for it, and lost it 
gentle and affectionate to each other as they were i while Richard was yet in Normandy. Longchamp 
when they were young and earnf 31; lovers, who hung s determined to put an end to the outlaws and their 
almost breathlessly on every word and look from each $ abode ; so fitted out an expedition of five hundred 
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anned men, well appointed and well disoiplinod for < that for miles roimd bo was looked upon and blessed- 

the purpose. Prince John, who was leading a lux- > as their guardian angel ; and he enlarged so much on 

urious fife of ease and dissipation, undertook its \ his good qualities^ that he entirely forgot that h# 

command, and went down tp Kottingham Castle, \ stood in the presence of the king, and grew quite 

intending to rest there a short time and then proceed s eloquent in his praise. Bichard smiled as he witnessed ^ 

on the expedition. Bobin Hood had little mfficultv i the earnestness of Hal, and asked him if he was per* - 

in learning everything relative to this intended attack I sonally acquainted with him. This question reoallidd 

upon him, and ne resolved to render it an undoubted I Hal's recoUection, and turning red, said he had known 

fkilure, without expending any blood ; he therefore \ him, and what ho had repeated was tho report of 

disposed his men in such a manner that they could s every poor man he had heard speak of him. 

not be discovered, and some dressed themselves in ^ "Tush, man," said the king, noticing that Hal 

various dresses and ofi^sred themselves as guides — on > seemed disconcerted, " ne*er be ashamed to own a 

one occasion Bobin himself doing so ; they were ac* \ friend, e*en though he be an outlaw. By tho Holy 

cepted, and as the forest covered between twenty and I Trinity ! an' he has done aU thou sayest, he ii a man 

thirty miles of ground each way, they were led such I to be proud of. By St. Austin ! I would be glad to 

a dance as a body of men never had the satisfaction \ see this same outlaw, and I will, for he has done me 

of being before ; there was scarce a miry spot in the s service, and Bichard of England suffers no man to 

forest they were not led through, marshes and fens \ serve him without requital. I' the morning tide I 

they were embedded in, and as night drew on, they I will go through the forest and see him." 

yfrere seven or eight miles from Nottingham on their \ And in the morning he went, attended by a body 

return, fagged and worn to death, without having > of soldiers, knights, and was led by the Sheriff of 

met with au^ht save herds of deer. When they I NottiDgham, who had a great dislike to his position, 

entered Noltmgham, there was scarce one of the \ through the forest for the purpose of meeting witii 

party, save the guides, who were not ready to give > Bobin. But our hero, who did not possess anything 

up the ghost. Prince John recruited himself and i like implicit faith in kings, did as he had before don^, 

men with a day's rest, and on the following one they > when Prince John had been in search of him, aiid 

marched forth again ; but after a day of greater < with equal success, for the king could not meet with 

fatigue than the preceding, they returned with tho \ him anywhere. Bichard was very fond of hunting, 

like success. For a fortnight at various times this s and when quite a youth, he had hunted muoh in 

was repeated with no better fortune, and something \ Sherwood Forest, At that time the forest abounded ' 

attracting Prince John's attention at London, he de- I in herds of deer } but Bobin's men had made great 

parted from Nottingham and took his men with him, < havoc among them, and now, where he had been in 

without striking a dIow ; leaving Bobin Hood to act I the habit of seeing large herds, not one was visible | . 

the same as before, and to congratulate himself upon s this raised his anger, and the sheriff, who had some 

his stratagem being eminently successful. \ hopes that ho should succeed in making the king m 

Two years subsequent to this, Bichard CoDur de I anxious to destroy Bobin as ever Prince John had 

Lion returned to England ; and prince John receiving < been, added to his wrath by everything be could ■ 

a despatch from Philip, King of France, containing > invent, particularly in giving a history of the death 

only the words — ** Take care of yourself, the devil is \ of the preceding sheriff, and the rescue of Sir Bichard 

broken loose !" and knowing from his monstrous \ of the Lee, by Bobin, in such terms that the king in 

misconduct that liis brother Bichard would deal s a rage exclaimed — 

roughly with him, shut himself up in Nottingham \ " By the face of God ! I would I had this Bobin 
Castle. Bichard, incensed, in the highest degree, 5 Hood under my hand now, he should feel the weight 
when he heard all that his brother had been guilty < of a reproof he should not lightly rise from. Mother 
of, stayed but three days in London, and with such > of Orod ! ho hath carried on these pranks too long j 
troops, a mere handful, as were ready, marched ^ we must check him; and for that same knight, whoeer' 
against his brother. The castle was attacked, and \ will smite off his head, and bring it to me, shall have 
held out but a short time, surrendering at discretion, s the knight's lands. I will grant a charter for it, to 
Prince John, however, succeeded in escaping. Bichard i have and to hold it for ever more ; I will seal it with 
CoBur de Lion had noticed that his army had been > my own hand. Do thou proclaim it, sheriff." 
joined by a strong body of yeomen, whose powers as < "It shall be done ; but let me suggest, my liege 
archers had been the principal cause of the victory > lord and king, that while Bobin Hood lives, there's 
being gained. They were led on by one of gallant s no man in the country can hold the lands ; so long 
and commanding bearing, and no body of troops, \ as he can hold the bow, so long will Sir Bichard of. 
disciplined in the highest degree, could have acted s the Lee's estates be untenable by any but himself, 
more admirably in concert than did they. When the \ The knight to whom your royal father. King Henry- 
fight was over, and Bichard was in the castle, he I of blessed memory, granted them, was unable for any 
inquired particularly respecting these yeomen, who I length of time to remain i he was made so wretchedly 
thev were, and what was the name of their leader. \ unhappy, that he went to live in another part of the 
Notody could tell him, and on sending for their s coimtry, and obtained his revenues as he best ooxdd). 
leader, both ho and his men had disappeared, and \ he is since dead, and since that time no one hmt 
nothing could be gained until the Sheriff of Netting* I dwelled in tho castle ; the tenants keep it in good 
ham, the same man Bobin had deceived under the \ repair, but no one darei approach it but them." 
disguise of a butcher, being questioned, said he knew I " 'Fore God, it is time we came to England I" cried 
him and his men too woU— that he was the noted and \ Bichard, ** these lawless rogues must be taught that 
terrible outlaw, Bobin Hood, with a band of ferocious \ thore are others have a voice in the disposal of pro* 
villains whom he called his merrie men, who slew the i perty besides themselves. Lead on, we will hang up 
king's deer, robbed Churchmen and Normans, and | this Bobin Hood, immediately we catch him." 
did many other vile acts.^ Hal of tha Keep, who, I But he had no opportunity of keeping his promise, 
inaugre his connection with Bobin, had managed still | Day after day was the wood searched, but without 
to retain his situation in the castle, happened to < the least success, Bobin and his men contriving to 
stand by, and immediately chimed in by saying that < evade all efforts to discover them. At length- one 
he gave to the poor almost all he took from the rich } ^ man, who held the nominal office of foreit-keeper Urn 
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UieTicinitT of Nottixigham, was sammoned, and asked I Saint Charity, thou canst grant ns a sum of money for 
if he could point oat the best way of coming across \ our simple wants, for we clothe and feed the poor, 
Bobin Hood, and he was made acquainted with what > which you do not ; and we nor guzzle nor OTcr-eat 
bad been already done. His reply was singularly | ourselves, as do ye ; therefore our wants are fewer 
characteristic of Bobin*s fiune. He shook his head < than thine, who hath more gold than wants, and we 
and exclaimed — ' i more wants than gold.** 

''Were ye to continue as ye have done for a year or I ** Thou speakest frankly, yeoman,*' said the king, 
more, ye would never come within arrow shot of him. I almost forgetting his assumed character, *'and I like 
He Imoweth of your purpose, and did it please him to < thy bearing welL Thou dost look more honest than 
fight with thee, his knowledge of the ground and its \ I fear me thou art ; but, natheless, for Saint Charity's 
advantages are such that he would defeat thee didst > sake, I will give thee all the money I have with me^ 
thou attack him with twice five hundred troops ; but \ which is forty golden merks. You must know I have 
he hath no love for blood-spilling, and ever avoids it < staved at Nottingham since the king has been there, 
where it can be done without compromising his \ and, by him who died on the rood, his majesty hath 
honour or the safety of his people, and thus it is why > nearly emptied my pockets. Still, thou'rt welocmie 
he doth shun thee ; but if thou really dost wish to I to the money, for I do like the looks of thee and 
see him, and see how he lives in the green wood, do < those sturdy yeomen with thee, and were it an hun- 
thou to the abbey close at hand here, and dress thy- \ dred, thou should' st have it as freely as I now give 
self in an abbot's or friar's gear, and four or five of > thee this." So saying, he handed over a bag contain- 
thy knights, not more, in like gear, and let me be I ing forty golden merks. 

your leader. I forfeit my head if you do not meet < " Thou'rt a marvel among churchmen !" exclaimed 
and dine with him and his merrie men in the forest. \ Bobin, laughing ; " and but that I am sworn to let no 
I will answer for thy safety with my life. Bobin > churchman pass free, I would return thee thy gold. 
Hood, though he despoils churchmen, does not mal- \ However, thy generosity shall in no wise suffer. Thy 
tr«at them." \ mail and sumpter horses shall pass untouched, and 

" Now, by the Holy Bood, your counsel likes me \ take thou this twenty merks bacx again for thine own 
well, forester !" replied the king. " It shall be as I spending, and the other twenty, acting up to mine 
thou sayest. I will don this disguise — although, by \ oath — which our dear Lady doth know I have never 
my lather's beard ! I do not think it will sit pleasantly \ broken — shall be devoted to the interests of my merrie 
on me — to the forest and partake of this outlaw's \ men." 

green- wood hospitality. It will be an easy matter, on | " Thou dost act generously, outlaw, and I like thee 
once finding his trysting-place, to fidl in with it < the better for' t," uttered Bichard, with warmth. ''The 
•gain." I king has a great desire to see thee, having heard of 

The king, ever impetuous, picked out four knights \ thee, and bade me, did I fiill in with thee, to greet j 
and had them clothed in monk's weeds, while he him- s thee with this signet, and bid thee to Nottingham, to 
self was clad in an abbot's habiliments. According to < meat and meal, for the service thou and thy men didst 
the arrangement made by the forester, there was a | him when forcing the castle. He would hm know 
mail-horse and two sumpter-horses, as though they > why thou didst him that service, and wherefore thou 
were bearing great wealth, and they were led carefully \ didst so suddenly disappear when thou hadst dona 
along., They had not advanced three miles, when the i it ?" 

forester advanced to the king's side, and said — s " Should it be my good fortune to meet with his 

" My liege, it is as I have said ; yonder standeth | majesty, I shall not hesitate to tell him," rejoined 
Bobin Hood, Little John, and Will Scarlet, the three \ Bobin, *' but at present we will say nothing about it ; 
most noted men of the band." 5 however, for the love I bear Bichard, who is a true 

"The face of God, but that is well!" cried Bichard ; i knight and Englishman, though he be of Norman ex- 
"I am right glad of this ; forester, we owe thee twenty < traction, I will take thee and thy monks to my tryst- 
golden merks. Speed, thou lazy beast !" he continued, \ ing-tree, and thou shalt there taste a forester's 
spurring his steed, and riding towards Bobin at a > hospitality." 

good sf^ed, which, however, the forester advised him \ "I take thee at thy word, yeoman ; I would fain 
to check, or Bobin would immediately suspect him to ^ see how a man thrives with erass for a couch and 
be no churchman. As he reached Bobin, he con- > leaves for a roof. By the Holy Cross ! I have tasted 
tinned as though he would pass him, but Bobin \ their sweets, and have not found them unseemly ; and 
stepped out, seized the bridle of his horse, and stopped \ my life on't, thy sinews are none the weaker for feed- 
him. \ ingon venison and sleeping on turf!" 

" By your leave, sir abbot," he exclaimed, " you > Bobin could have told him they managed things 

must abide with me awhile ; you are welcome to the i better, and have shown him the haunt under-ground 

green wood and its merry inhabitants." \ was as well furnished as many a baronial mansion, 

"Ungodly sinner !" cried Bichard, trying to assume 1 but that would have been exceeding the limits of a 

the language of the Church, '*who art thou who dost I prudence he bound himself always to observe, there* 

impiously and profanely stay the progress of holy \ tore he replied only by a smile, and said — 

men on a sacred mission ?" 1 . " ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ abbot," as he led his horse and its 

"We are yeomen of this forest," replied Bobin 5 rider into the recesses of the wood, followed by Little 

Hood, with a laugh, " and dwell in the green wood. \ John, Will Scarlet, and the five fictitious monks. As 

We live upon the king's deer, and what we can gather i they went their way, a deer at the top of his speed 

from such richly-endowed ohiurchmen as thee." \ bounded by them ; in an instant Bobin fitted a shaft 

"Thou'rt a modest rascal, truly," observed the > to his bow, which was always ready, and discharged 

king, trying to hide a smile, " to teU me to my beard s it ; the deer sprung high into the air, and fell dying 

that thou dost live by eating my— our king's deer — \ upon the turf with the shaft buried in his side. 

and by robbing churchmen. St. Hubert ! thou hast \ '* Well struck ! well struck !" shouted Bichard, de- 

at least the merit of candour." > lightedly. " A yeoman's shot, and fairly done." 

" It is our only shift," returned Bobin. " You, on $ " 'Tis nothing. Sir Abbot," returned Bobin, eyeing 
the contrary, have revenues, church-fends, tythes, \ the kin^ with surprise. " There is not a member of 
xents, and a store of gold, and out of all this, for \ my bcuid who cannot strike a deer i' that fitshion, 
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•hooting under hand ; my wife can perform far more i had scarce left his lips, when the shafts descended 
difficult feats of archery, with the greatest ease." > and transfixed the earth, within the circle, not one 

** Thy wife, Bohin !" echoed the king. " Hast | Mling without the line, 
thou a wife ? B j the Mass, but I should like to see ^ " That is a singular way of firing at a target," cried 
the maiden who would dwell with thee in the green s the king, admiringly, *' and well pricked it is too. By 
wood !" \ the Lord ! Kobin Hood, but a man had need be well 

'* Thou shalt see many," replied Bobin, ** who prefer > incased in armour to get quit of thine and thy men's 
a true heart with a forest home to a false one though < arrows." 
nuTOunded by the comforts which a town can boast." \ " Let him be ever so well and closely incased in 

** Thou shalt see my wife, sir abbot," cried Will I steel, I doubt not but I could find a place to put a 
Scarlet, who oyerheard the last remarks ; " an' if thou \ shaft in him," said Bobin Hood, 
dost not say she would grace a king's palace, then s Will Scarlet now appeared, leading Marian and 
confess thyself of no taste." < Maude, both habited in dresses of Lincoln green, 

*' St. Dunstan and the holy saints ! " exclaimed > and each bearing a bow and sheaf of arrows. They 
Bichard, " but ye may well call yourselves merrie I were followed by Barbara, Winifred, and Lilas j and 
men. Beshrew me, but I long to see them." \ then came a long troop of young females, who were 

He had not long to wait. By this time they had s wedded to various members of the band. TJie Lion- 
reached the trysting'tree, and Bobin wound on his i heart opened his eyes, and gave a long stare as he saw 
horn three motjt or blasts, troa, tra^ la, so loudly, that > them approach ; but his gaze was oue of admiration, 
the wood echoed the sound with almost as much dis- \ especially when Marian, with blushing cheeks, was 
tinctness as the notes were given, and a minute scarce \ presented to him by Bobin Hood as his wife. 
elapsed ere seven score men, all dad in dresses of i *' 'Fore G-od ! yeoman," he cried, " and queen of 
Lincoln green, armed with bows and quarter ^stafis, \ the forest and foresters too ! Gra'mercy ! thou hadst 
appeared ; and each, as they passed the tree, made a I need be proud of so beauteous a damsel as this. Fair 
low obeisance to Bobin, and then they all arranged < lady, I greet thee as queen of this broad wood ! and 
themselves in squares and files, according to the I suffer me to pay thee the same homage which it is the 
capacity of the glade, with a celerity and perfection S duty of thy subjects to render thee.'* 
of discipline which surprised Bichard amazingly. \ And before he could be stayed, he knelt on one 

** By St. Austin ! " he muttered, " but tlus is a I knee, and kissed Marian's hand with an appearance of 
wondrous sight, and a right seemly one also. As I | great reverence. 

am a — a — an abbot, by our dear Lord's pain ! me- I " I thank thee for thy courtesy, good abbot," said 
thinks his men are more at his bidding than my \ Marian, withdrawing her hand, '* but I prithee rise ; 
rascals are at mine. I will observe closer; one may \ it becometh not one of thy station or order to b^d 
learn something even of an outlaw.'* 5 to any one, save thy Maker.'* 

The dinner was spread — a right sumptuous one : \ "A reproof, and a right moral one, by all that is 
fiit venison, cooked in all fashions ; bread, the best > sacred !" muttered the King ; " and from an outlaw's 
made at the time ; and plenty of ale and red wine to \ wife in the green wood. By the holy Mass ! but this 
moisten the meaL \ is a living wonder.** 

" By my mother's conscience — and Dame Eleanor s " This is my wife, sir abbot,** cried Will Scarlet, as 
has so little that it is a rare thing to swear by — but \ the King rose, and bowed low to Marian as she passed 
this is a dinner worthy of a king !'* exclaimed Bichard, 5 and took her seat under the trysting-tree, introducing 
eating voraciously, and with every evidence of enjoy- < Maude to his notice. 

ing it greatly. " Thy wine, too, Bobin, is of exceed- > The King turned his eyes on her, and smiling, 
hig good vintage. By the heart of the lion, noble \ eja6ulated, " And this is the damsel who would grace 
beast ! but this green wood living is right good ; I | a king's home ?" Will nodded affirmatively. " Our 
confess me I do not wonder thou dost hold thy sway I Lady ! but thou'rt right. By your leave, lady, the 
so strongly when I see thy measures. And now, i kiss of grace could never be better bestowed than on 
having dined — and, God be praised! I have had such > so fair a cheek as thine." So saying, his lion-hearted 
a meal — I would see the beauties of your forest, — < majesty imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of Maude, 
these same sylvan dames you were speaking of — these J who curtseyed as she received it, and hastened imme* 
pretty dryads who would grace a palace.** s diately to the side of Marian, 

Bobin bade Will Scarlet fetch them, while he gave \ " A word in your ear, abbot," said Will, drawing 
orders to prepare for sports of all descriptions. I near to the king, " thou hast good taste, and art a 

" Make thee good cheer, sir abbott," said Bobin to \ churchman, as a chuchman should be. Thou hast 
him, ** Now thou shalt see what manner of life we \ never need to fear passing through this wood again, 
lead, and when thou art again in presence of good s for after this day thou wilt have honourable escort 
King Bichard, thou wilt tell him, thus do the merrie \ and good entertamment whenever occasion brings thee 
men of Sherwood Forest.'* > here." 

" Never fear, good yeoman,** replied Bichard ; " his | "I thank thee for thy courtesy, yeoman,'* said the 
majesty shall Imow all thy doings, even as if he were > king, and turned to Bobin Hood, with a smile, to see 
himself present.** \ if Will had uttered more than he was justified in 

" Thou*rt the most gracious churchman my fortime \ doing ; but our hero confirmed it, and the kingre- 
ever brought me in contact withal," exclaimed Bobin, I iterated his acknowledgments of the obligation. "Ha ! 
and waved his hand ; at this signal twenty-five merrie I what have you here ?" he cried, as Will's two sisters 




but they elevated their bows in the air, and fired alto- s in the world could compare with Berengaria, but here 
gether upwards. Bichard followed the arrows with \ is one who, even to my prejudiced mind, surpasses 
his eyes until th^ went beyond his vision, and then I lier. Fair damsel,*' he said, aloud, 'Hhou hast chosen 
turned round to Bobin for an explanation. Our hero < a wild life for one so young and tender as thou dost 
pointed out a circle marked in the ground, with a dia- \ appear. Hast thou no fear that the rough winds of 
meter of two het, and bade hijn watch it. The words \ the forest may destroy so fragile a flower as thou art P" 




'* The wind often spares the blossom, when it de- i I will hayo one set np, and .you shall se* the method 
stroys the flower, reverend father," replied Lilas, | I take to teach them. Mu(^ see that the roee gaN 
and there is one here who is far dearer to me than < lands are hung upon the wands.*' 
life itself. I should find it pleasanter to be here with \ Much obeyed the order, and in a short space of 
him, were there no comforts, than in a sheltered place \ time two wands were erected, each with a garUmd 
abounding hi luxuries, away from him." i hanging from the top, so that the top of the wand 

" Thou dost well to say so, gentle one, if he is worthy I appeared perpendicularly through the circle of flowers* 
of thee," responded Richai5, with something like a i " Now," cried Robin, loudly, to the merrie men is 
sigh, for the recollection of the happy days when he > they came up to shoot at this mark, ''whoever fidk 
flrst loved the King of Navarre's beautifiil daughter \ to hit the willow wand between the garland, shall 
and she responded to it, passed acrosi his mind. \ lose his best arrow, giving it to me, let it be ever so 

" He is worthy of a love far surpassing mine. $ much a fiivourite with him, besides receiving a boffbt 
although I love him as dearly and earnestly as nature < on the bare head ; let every man, therefore, shoot his 
has given me power to do," she exclaimed, enthusiaati- > beet, for, by our Lady! I will spare none of ye. I will 
oally,and the next instant turning crimson, as she beheld \ shoot with ye, and if I miss I will receive the like 
the large blue eye of Richard fixed on her with an \ pimishment." 

ardent gaze. She withdrew her hand gently from his s Many of the men fired, but most of them missed 
grasp, and when he had paid a compliment to Barbara \ it, although their arrows went within an inch ; they, 
and Winifred, they passed on to Marian's side, where I however, received the punishment, and bore it vefy 
the rest of the young females had already arranged < patiently ; some saved themselves by just grasing thb 
themselves. \ wand ; at length Robin shot and (ueft the wand in 

" I make mine avow to God, Robin," said the king, I pieces. A fresh one was put up, and Will Soarkt 
energetically, "there is not a court in Europe can \ fired and graced the wand. Little John doing the like; 
boast so fair a display of loveliness as can thine, I Much, and Gilbert of the Wliite Hand, hit the wand 
although it be in the green wood. Well, well, I have < full and fairly ; many others followed with various 
seen the women of all lands, but there are none equal I success. When as many had fired as Robin deemed 
to the sweet quiet beauty of the Saxon maidens ; I sufficient, he separated those who had hit the wand, 
beshrew me, but one of those sweet faces I have just \ and paring the end of the rod much finer than 
looked upon, is worth a hundred eastern, or indeed s befora, he place it up again to be fired at. He fired 
any foreign dames." i the first shot, and though from the distance he stood 

" I am glad to hear thee say so ; it sounds as if I it looked no more than a piece of thread, his arrow 
thou hadst the true Saxon blood in thy veins," ex- < struck it and shivered it to pieces ; another 
claimed Robui, warmly ; ** I have never been out of I was put up, and Will Scarlet fired but missed it ) he 
tlie three counties, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and < received his buffet, and vowed nobody could hit it 
Yorkshire ; but I can well believe they do not equal ! but Robin. Little John missed it and received his 
our Saxon maidens in beauty." j blow, while the glade rung with shouts of laughter, 

" No, that I can answer for," cried Will ; *' I have I Much shared the same fate ; Gilbert of the Whits^ 
been through a groat deal of France, and saw nothing > who was a famous shot, hit it, and was loudly cheeredj 
t J compare with Maude ; and if she is not a speci- I all the rest missed it. A second essay was made, and 
men of Englidh beauty, I should like to know what \ every one missed it ; all receiving their punishment 
is, that is all." | with as much merriment as those who witnessed its 

'* You have served, then ?" said Richard, looking \ award. Robin fired the last shot, but desirous to 
hard at liim. ' > show tho pretended abbot that he made no distino- 

"Yes!" replied Will, ** under King Henry, in < tion between himself and his men in such cases, ho 
Aquitaine, Poictou, Barfleur, Evreux, Beauvais, | purposely missed the wand by an inch. 
Rouen, and a quantity of other places." \ <* Aha !" cried Gilbert, who locked upon the mist 

'* Himi !" said the king, and turned his head away, \ with the utmost astonishment ; " master, thou hast 
for fear Will should recognise him, *' and I have > missed it, thou hast lost an arrow ; stand forth and 
little doubt wert a good soldier. Ah ! Robin Hood, < take your pay." 

I see your people are preparing for sport | I shall be | " 1 am ready," cried Robin, laughing, ** take youz^ 
glad to see what they can do." < choice from my sheaf; and which of ye will give mtf 

** That you shall, and speedily," answered Robin ; \ the buflet P Thou, Little John, thou art the strongest ? 
" you shall see to-day sudi woodcraft as never was > do thou give it me !" ^ 

equalled by any archers in the world. I know what | "Not I," said Little John ; "I should never look 
can be done by a shaft and bow, and I know what it > on my right hand with pleasure again." 
requires to accomplish the power to make tliem do < " Nor I," exclaimed Will." ' 
what the will decrees, and therefore feel myself free \ ** Nor I," cried three or four other voices, 
to say there is not another body of archers who can s " This is foolish childishness," said Robhi, sen*- 
do such fea£s with the bow as can my merrie men." \ ously ; "I did not hesitate to strike any of thee. ' I 

" I can believe thee ; they b^an by a singular and | have earned the punishment, and in strict justieo* 
clever feat, admirably performed," observed Richard, < must receive it ; however, since none of ye will giv^ 
" and I dare say will finish better than they begun." \ it, sir abbot, to you I deliver my airow, and I pray 

Robin then commanded his men to perform various \ thee, sir, serve thou me even as thou hast seen mo» 
feats of archery, which, accustomed as Richard was 1 serve my men." i 

to seeing good use made of the bow, perfectly s <* Nay," said tho king, laughing, *' by thy leavs^ 
astonished nim, especially when the females took < good yeoman, it does not become my order to strike ' 
their places, and, firing at the target, hit the bull's i any one, especially so good a yeoman as thou $ I 
eye without an exception. \ would grieve no man, least of all thee, Bobin.*' 

"I would gladly know how you manage to teach i "Thou wilt not grieve me, good abbot i smite* 
your followers to be such accurate archers," exclaimed $ boldly, never fear, i give thee mir leave to smite as 
Richard. \ becomes a man," exclaimed Robin. 



course 



Thou shalt see," replied Robin. "They are in a $ "I shall hurt thee too much ; my sport is iomo» 
"se of practice at a willow wand through a garland \ > what of the roughest^" observed tho king. 
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''I am not so tender as a weak boy,*' rejoined 
JU)bin ; *' and as I awarded and bestowed a bimet to 
fdl who missed the wand ; I prithee, as I have missed 



so desirable a puipose all the success it deserved. 
Haying sacceeded, I retired again to mj haunt in this 
wood ; I was aware of the strict search you made for 



it, give me one, or I shall begin to think our ob- | me, and purposely avoided meeting thee, as I could 
fforvanoe of stem and strict justice is weakening." | foresee easily, had we met while you were under the 

"As thou wilt,*' oried the king, folding up his | influence of what a lying sheriff had uttered, there 
^loeve and baring an arm of great muscular propor- \ would have been much blood spilt, with little good 
iions ; he then struck Bobin a blow upon the shoulder, s gained — for your majesty may see I can hold my station 
whioh hurled him to the ground like lightning, but \ in this wood against five times the number of my 
Bobin was to his feet in a moment, exclaiming — | men, and thou hast, I know, a better use for thy men 

•* I make my avow to God, thou*rt the most stalwart I than putting them against men who are expert at 
friar I e*er met with j there is too much pith in I their weapons, who know every inch of ground they 
thine arm for such a holy calling as thine. Thou < are contesting, who would nevei^ surrender with life, 
canst, I will wager, shoot or play the quarter-staff I and who have done no wrong in being bom Saxons," 
better than thou canst bear a crosier.** s " Thou hast answered me in the true spirit of an 

** I think I might do as much,'* said the king, \ honest heart, Eobin Hood,'* replied the king ; '* thou 
■miUng, *' or handle a sword, or wield a spear and 5 hast dealt candidly with me, and I feel pleased with 
shield.'* \ thee. Freely I forgive thee and thy men all thou hast 

** Thy speech savours more of the field than the $ done against the laws, because I find that thou hast 
ehurch,'* observed Eobin, looking wistfully upon ? had the power of doing much evil, and hast not exer- 
him. " I can read thy face well, and it tells me that it | cised it ; but on the contrary, have succoured those 
is all imused to the cant of false sanctity : I would s who needed aid, and levied thy contributions only 
^adly learn who thou art j strange thoughts rise \ upon those who could well spare what thou hast taken 
withm me.'* > from them. I would forgive thee, unconditionally, 

**I would have thee set them at rest — let them sub- < were it only for not having added to the miseries this 
side; thou shalt know anon whether I am or am not > poor country has endured during my absence, 
what 1 seem to be," uttered the king quickly, turning \ when hundreds in thy situation would have done so 
hia head away. \ without compunction ; but when I know that the 

. Sir Richard of the Lee, who had been absent all I poor and needy, the outcast and the sufferer of all 
this time, now approached to speak to Robin, and as \ descriptions, who came within thy province, have been 
hii eyes lighted upon the king, he started, recog- I relieved, their sorrows and wants mitigated, their 
niied him, having seen him often when a prince, and \ cares and griefs soothed by thee, whom msn brand as 
turned quickly to see if Robin and his men appeared > an outlaw, by the grace of God, I see so little to 
to know the real rank of their guest ; but they were S pardon, that my tongue can scarce shape itself to 
all engaged in various sports, and it was evident from \ speak the word. Yet, since forest laws have been in- 
IJbeir manner that they were quite ignorant of the I Mnged, and the rich have been made to disgorge a 
quaHty of the disguised monarch. Sir Richard imme- I portion of their wealth in a manner which the law 
dUtdy whispered— \ disallows, and thou art thereby rendered liable to be 

" JLnow you the name and rank of him who stands \ its victim, I hereby, in the presence of these knights, 
here in the garb of a monk ?" \ and when in Nottingham Castle will ratify my words 

** Not for certainty ; but I have a shrewd sus- s by deeds, pardon thee and thy men freely and fhDy, 
picion,*' returned Robin ; " I think that light sandy \ removing from thee and them the ban of outlawry, 
nail', and those extraordiiiary blue eyes, can belong to I reinstating thee in the rights and privileges of free- 
but (me man, and he is — " \ men — so help me the grace of God !" 
. •* Richard of the Lion Heart, King of England,** I "Long live King Richard of the Lion Heart!" 
said Sir Richard, his earnestness getting the better of I cried the knights. 

hia prudence, and speaking audibly. \ " God keep and save thee to be the blessing fo thy 

; " Ha !" exclaimed the king ; and at the same mo- > people thou hast preved to me and those around me !'* 

ipeat Bobin and Sir Rich£u>d knelt at his feet, the \ exclaimed Robin, in a deep tone of voice, bending his 

fgvner saying — > knee and kissing the king's hand ; then he sprung to 

" I know thee well, now, your majesty — thou*rt s his feet, and, throwing up his head proudly, blew 
Biohard of England, whom God save ! And as thou \ such a blast on his bugle that the forest echoes never 
hast seen how we live, hast heard what little violence 5 woke to before, and on the instant every sport was 
we have done, and when thou dost know that we have \ quitted by those engaged in them ; the scouts out in 
all been driven here by the most unjust and wicked > all parts of the forest obeyed the summons, and soon 
<^pre9sions, I do beg and hope thou wilt grant grace \ the glade was filled by the whole band of merrie men. 
to all who are here with me." \ When they had formed an extensive semicircle, Robin 

" Arise, Robin Hood," said the king, "and tell me \ waved his hand for silence, and cried — • 
v^hy thoa didst mingle thy men with my troop, and \ " My merrie men all, bend your knees to the earth ; 
help me to compel the castle of Nottingham to I here stands our sovereign lord and king, Richard of 
surrender?" < the Lion Heart ! uncover your heads, and pay him the 

" Because," returned Bobin, speaking frankly, > homage which, as King of England, and, what is 
" haTing heard much of thy 'deeds, I had learned to \ dearer to our hearts, an English King, is his due.'* 
esteem thee, even as men call thee a lion-hearted hero, I Robin Hood set the example, and, while yet upon 
one who like a true knight fought thine own battles, s his knee, he made them acquainted with the king's 
apd were ever a friend to the oppressed ; else not thy \ clemency, and bidding them to their feet, said — 
t|tle as King of England should have made me but s "Now let the old wood ring with your cheers — such 
now bend at thy feet. Hating and execrating, as i cheers as you know how to give — suoh cheers as such 
every lover of England must do, thy brother John, 5 noble generosity deserves.** 

and his adherents, and learning you had come to Eng- 1 The merrie men needed no seeond oommand, but 
land, and from London had advanced to Nottingham, i gave breath to a tremendous hurrah, that might have 
for the purpose of bringing him to account, I mar- s been heard for miles, and repeated it untu Bobin 
shall^d my men^ and led them on to aid in bringing 1 cheeked it, and the king spoke again. 
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" By God*s mercy !" he cned, '* with such a troop z there who had no rank to lay aside. At length, 
of gallant hearts to back me as you hare here, Td > the sun began to decline, and the soft twilight 
keep the whole country in sabjection. Wilt thoa» I to take the place of daylight, and the heat of the Say 
Bobin, and thy men, with me to Nottingham ? I > had subsided into a refinsshins coolness, dances wm 
have much to do there ; I give thee my royal word I indulged in, songs were poured forth, and all paatunes, 
thou shalt be treated nobly, and thy trust shall be i which might be more pleasant, and receire additional 
safe and true. I may perhaps need thy aid, and in re- \ charms by being lighted by the moon's mild bcMiui, 
turn ask of me any boon thou wilt, and it shall be thine.*' \ were partaken and performed. That night the kdmg 

'* Thy word is pledge strong enough for me," said I of England slept soundly and sweetly beneath the 
Bobin. " I will readily, with seven score men, attend i branches of the trysting-tree ; and in the morning 
^hee ; and in thine whole army thou wilt find no truer > when he arose, after partaking heartily of a repast 
followers than Bobin Hood and the merrie men of I spread before him, declared his intention of at once 
Sherwood Forest." \ returning to Nottingham. 

** Thy readiness has mv thanks, Bobin Hood, and $ ** Hast thou any garbs similar to those worn by thy 
yon shall find Bichard of England knows how to re- i men, Bobin ?" inquired Bichard. " If thou hast, and 
ward a good service, willingly and promptly accorded," I will supply myself and knights with them, I thii^ we 
exclaimed the king; " now let thy people to thy < shall meet with some sport on our return to Notting* 
sports again, and hand me that flagon of red wine, | ham. Tour people in office are ever extra officious 
which I warrant me came out of some churchman's \ when thinr deem their superiors near to scrutinise 
cellar, for it is too good to have come firom any other \ their conduct, and I doubt not that we shall see some 
place. And now tell me who is yonder giant, for I \ choice specimens of bravery exhibited on the part of 
nave no other name for him. Beshrew me, but I i the high sheriff and his gallant followers." 
thought Bichard CoDur de Lion no very small bird, > *' We have plenty of dresses," replied Bobin, 
bat yon fellow makes me look like a chicken." \ laughing. " Your majesty and followers can, if you 

*'lliat is a follower of mine," returned Bobin Hood ; ] list, chuige the semblance of knavery into that of 
" he is next in command to myself^ but he has a title i honesty, and from churchmen be transformed into 
&r higher, for he b my dearest friend — the noblest, \ yeomen ; but, if you look for bravery in the high 
proudest, most gallant, and yet most gentle spirit of s sheriff or his men, you ma;^ as well seiu^ for a herd 
any man I ever met with since I could discruninate I of deer in a hostel, charity in an abbot, or virtue in a 
between an honest heart and a knave ; he would shed | Norman." 

a tear at a sad story, but stand opposed to an army, < *' Thou think'st but lightly of priests and Normans,'* 
and fight unflinchingly until he was cut to pieces, \ returned Bichard, with a lau|^: ''but let me tell 
without budging an inch or winking an eyelid ; his \ thee, friend Bobin, I have found gallant hearts among 
heart's as true as steel and as pure as gold ; he is the | the latter, and considerable virtue in many of the 
best quarter-staff player in the world, and an expert I former." 

and accurate archer, as you have seen : in truth, he is < " Cases of exception," exclaimed Bobin, merrily, 
a friend to be proud of ; for he is a man in every sense > " which only makes my assertion the stronger." 
of the word, back and ed^e." 5 " I care not to argue the point, Bobm Hood,** 

**Ha! that is praise mdeed,'* replied the king, | remarked the king, sbiking his head with a smile; 
scanning Little John, who was the person in question, 5 *' so we will, as I know my presence to be needed, on 
with an admiring eye. ** I would speak with the i to the town." 
yeoman. How do you distinguish him?" I His request was complied with ; he was clothed in 

'' His name, your majesty, is John Naylor ; but we ! a dress similar to those worn by the merrie men, and 
call him Little John, as you may guess, from his size," \ all his accoutrements were in every respect the same, 
returned Bobin. > His five attendants were also habited in the like 

'* By the Mass ! but a band of such Little Johns \ manner, and, after bidding a menr&rewell to Marian 
would have astonished the infidel dogs in no small I and the damsels assembled to witness his departure, 
degree," exclaimed Bichard, laughing. " Ho ! you < he proceeded on his way, accomranied by Bobin 
forest tree — yon Tower of Babylon — Little John as \ Hood, Little John, Will Scarlet, Much, and seven 
they call thee I Come hither, man ; I would speak \ score of the merrie men. As they rode along, Bichard, 
with thee." | who was no mean hand in the use of the bow, tried 

Little John approached, and, doffing his cap, stood s his skill in opposition to Bobin's, but with so little 
in front of the king, quietly waiting ms commands, i success, that he cried out at length — 
Bichard put several questions to him respecting his > *' Ck>d help mo ! it is of no use to attempt to 
strength, inspected his limbs with an air of astonish- < compete with thee in the use of the bow ; thou hast 
ment, and tried feats of strength with him. Bichard, I given me every odds, and yet hath defeated me ; it if 
who was immensely strong, however, fbund himself i no game to play with thee — were I to shoot frt>m thia 
greatly inferior in strength to Little John, particularly \ to doomsday, 1 should not get a game of tiiee.'* 
m one inst-ance, where Bichard bade him nold him in | " An' your majesty had had the practice I have, 
as firm a grasp as he could, and he would endeavour I you miffht shoot as well as I," returned Bobin. 
to wrest himself out of it. Little John obeyed him, I " I doubt it mightily," observed Little John ; 
and held him as if he had been screwed in a vice; the \ ''each man has some gift in which he excels beyond 
king made tremendous efforts, but could not move, and \ any other, and it is of no' use to try to compete with 
at length declared Little John to be the strongest man s him in it. I have practised at the bow longer than 
he ever met with, and Little John told him in return < thee, Bobin, but cannot shoot like thee; bat with the 
that he had no reason to complain of want of strength, j quarter-staff — and I say it modestly — I think no man 
as he had no easy job in holding him« Bichard then \ is better, perhaps not jo good ; but then it is my gift| 
joined in many of the sports, only to prove how the I and that's the secret of it." 

merrie men, one and all, excelled in everything they s " That's the philosophy of it," said the i^tig, 
practised, as a sport or requisite accomplishment ; \ laughing. 

Bichard declared the scene to be the happiest and $ " Yes," replied Bobin, " Little John is our forest 
most festive he had ever witnessed, and entered into < philosopher." 
the full enjoyment^ of it with as much zest as any one | "It is the reason of it,*^ remarked Little John, quietly* 
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Tbej now approftclied new the town, andaecordiiig town, that the King had goat in diignUe to take 
to the king*! deaiie, commenced ihouting lustily. The Bobin Hood, they immeditital;^ concluded that hie 
idueta toon dreir the attention of the townapeopte, | m^eity hftd be«a tlain, and the outlaw had oome to 







who no Moner nw the bod; of merrie men coming, i ilstighl«r the in}iahitBiitB, and pillage the town. The 
armed to the teeth, openly into the town, sad know- i people ran here and tbnv in the greatest afflight, 
i«-. 1 .1.. .L^s I..J __j !i .1. 1. .V. i .1 — »„ii. „-.. -ung, the town troop* wtee oMled 
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out, bat the high sheriff was nowhere to be fonnd ; s fall speed ; and ^ these same ehuria, when we entered 
the troops in Uie castle were summoned, but they < the town to brmg oar graoidess brother at our feet, 
were ordered by the knights to remain until there > were wondrous sluggish, and showed h\xp Terj 
was some foundation for the rumour ; but when it < cautious symptoms of joy at our return to England, 
was seen that they were marching up the town, then > fearing, we suppose, with our handful of men, that we 
they turned out and prepared to oppose them. s should not be able to reduce the castle, and John 

" Here come our fighting dogs," cried Bichard, I still be in the ascendant. But we taught them different, 
laughing. " Now, by St. Mary Magdalen ! we did not > and now you see how the curs bespatter us with 
think the townspeople were so chary of their lives, < their beastly flattery. Pah ! it sickens us. we had 
beshrcw us but they seem to think it pleasant to liye ) rather John had their praise and dust-licking services 
as long as they can. We do not see my lord the sheriff I than ourselves. Face of Qod ! their hate would sit 
or his doughty followers among them." \ more pleasantly on us than their love. Had we been 

" No," replied Robin, " they find more charms in I unable to make the castle surrender, we should not 
a homely fire-side than a fighting field, so they have i have received the service of one of these same rogues, 
hastened to enjoy it." > who seem as if they are now ready to lay down their 

"Ha! our rascals are going to speak with their < lives for us. By-the-bye, that reminds us that to your 
cross-bows ; by St. Denis we must stop them. Will I timely aid we owe that victory, and for that service we 
this horn talk ?" said the king, hastily raiain^ to his 5 are indebted to you a boon, which, ask of us when 
mouth a horn which had been presented to hun with I you will, we grant it." 
the dress. > *' It is on my lips, and has been since thou did'st 

"Your majesty can make it speak good language, |; a short time back gracioasly please to tell me thus 
if you have breath enough," returned !EU}bin. 1; much,** returned Booin ; ** it is in £svour of one who 



now aeoompaniet me, and for some time has sought 
reftiffe with me in Sherwood ; he is a noble knight, 
and if your majesty vnll so £ur 6iToar me as to listen 
to his stoiy, I haye no donbt but that you vnll with 
pleasure grant the boon aa soon aa asked." 

"It if much in this tame knight's fiTour," observed 
Kiohard, **whate'er the cause which made him dwell 
with thee in thy leafy home, that thoa dost under- 
take to plead his oaose. We haye given ye our kingly 
word ; we will grant the boon je ask, and as thou 
•ayest it is in the knight's iayour, he may rejoice, for 
hia desire is obtained. Still we would glamy hear what 
has lost him hia estate, and what thou hast to tell us 
in his behall" 

Thereupon Bobin related to him Sir Bichard of 
the Lee's sicaej^ and the king betrayed the greatest 



" By our halidame ! then it shall say some good 
mots" cried the king, making a nun upon the word, 
notes on the horn being formerly called mota i and 
blew two loud blasts in the shape of a signal, which 
was at once recognised, and responded to, by a loud 
cheer on the part of his bowmen, who immediately re- 
covered their weapons and awaited his approach. 
The news of the kmg's arrival in amicable company 
with the " Prince of Outlaws," spread as fiuit as did 
the news of his approach, fbv the purpose, as they 
imagined, of pillage and slayUig | tnd those who had 
sought reftige in their houses, now came forth in 
throngs to greet the band. No sooner was It known 
that Bobin Hood might h$ toknowledgad openly, 
without compromiainf ywiimtl MJIMiy, ihw hundreds 

Cssed round him to FtlomM Mm«— tO gn«p his 
d, or even touch his clothei i mA fQ all sidti i interest in l^'ivoitaL When our hero had concluded, 
might be heard echoed by hundreds of Toieae, ** ths , he said — !^ ^ 

noble Bobin Hood"-^" the gallant yeoman'*-^** the | " Bv'r Lady I but he has been muoli Hi-used, and 
bonny outlaw" — ** the gentle Bobin Hood ;" until 5 *hou Last aoced nobly to him. It shall not be said 
Bichard could not but exclaim — | of Bichard of BnglMid that he would not profit by a 

" By m^ crown and sceptre, methinks thou'rt king | good example. JM ns see this same knight." 
here, Bobm Hood, and not we<-^t least thou'rt king \ Bobin led hip 1^ to the king. "Sir Bichard of 
of their hearts." 

"Ah, your majesty," replied Bobin, shaking hia 
head, *' it is but the homage of an hour ! These same 
fellows, whose tongues are so familiar with my name, 
did yoa turn your countenance from me, would be 
the first, if they had the courage, to hunt me to 
the death." 

"Thou'rt right, Bobin, the knaves are the same 
everywhore," leplled the king: "he who has the 
strength of mind ind power to keep himself in a state 
high aboy^ them, ^ their hero, whom they pretend 
to idolise i but let oiuy fortune serve him a slippery 
trick, and they who Wt loudest in hb favour are ever 
readiest to thrust him down. The dogs ! Too well 
we know it." 

"If report speak true respecting what you have \ emotion at feMi0i^9 ftnerosity. 
endured on your return from the Holy Land," re- I "Hold thy tongue man," replied Bichard. ''Be- 
joined Bobin, " your nugesty has good reason to \ turn to thy lands, and be chary how you offend a 
say so." \ member of the church again." 

" r faith, Bobin, report must go a very long way I " Yomr majesty is a king in your generosity as you 
out of its road if its account exc^eth what we did | are in all other things," observed Bobin Hood ; " and 
undergo," exclaimed Bichard. " By the holy saints ! i it would ill become me in any way to limit it. I 
we can tell thee, Bobin, our temper has been sore tried, i therefore accept the boon in the same spirit as that 
But no matter ; we are once more king in our own 5 which made you offer it to me ; but, with your 
land, and, by the Bood ! there's many shall be < majesty's permission, vrill wait a short time ere I 
made to know it, too, to their ruth. Look ye, now, I ask it." 

how these Imaves use their lungs ; their tongues are I ** Ask it when you will, it is thine," returned the 
wagging faster than the hoo& of an Arab's courser at \ Idng. ** Come, let us on to the castle. Thou didst 



the Lee," criad htL diiMtiy the knight stood before 
him, " thy giUant Aiiiidt ^bin Hood, hath possessed 
us with thy histoiji tnd to show thee what we think 
of hif condoot tnd •! thy miafbrtunes, we reinstate 
thee in thy lan4l| 9lf^ tm tiiea from all goyemment 
leyiea and eontiJlRimiMi hf ona twelyemonth, besides 
rayersing the dMm tf onllftwry vgainat thee, leaving 
thee aa stainlen a« if it had never been laid upon 
thaa. Attend it tlM castle, and vre will execute in 
ibrm what Wf now aptak ; and we leaya thee. Bobin 
Hood. itOl te boon to ask, which W9 wHl grant, 
whateV it W^ 

** What nhall I N^ to thee, most gracious monarch? 
how thank tboO to Hb^ great clemency ? " exclaimed 
Sir Bi(4lMd of Iho Lm, his heait overflowing with 
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treat ns well while in the greto wood, it shall be 
Yerj Bingular if thou'rt not feasted to thine heart's 
content in Nottingham Castle. By the way» tlrf menx 
haye a choice way of cooking yenison, and the flavour 
the fresh air gave it made ub eat hugelyi and derai 
the repast sumptuouB." 

''Your majesty had a right to eat heartily of the 
Tenison," remarked Bobin, with a laugh, " for while 
it ran in the wood it was considered as belonging 
to you." 

" Ours or any man*s who could bring it down with 
a shaft, thou dost mean, Eobin," replied Richard, 
smiling ; *' it was considered ours by everybody but 
thou and three hundred of thy people ; thou and they 
seemed to think it more thine than any one's." 

" I fear me that if we had not thought thus, your 
majesty," returned Bobin, " there would have been 
many a gallant heart suffered sorely with hunger." 

** Very likely ; but we can assure thee, Bobin," said 
the king, '' we are not too glad to see the havoc that 
has been made in the deer since we have been £rom 
England. We fear that if thou and thy men dweU there 
much longer, there will be none in the wood." 

*' Your majesty is mistaken, or at least misinformed, 
and with a view to prejudice your majesty against 
I can give you my word there are more deer at 



me, 

tiie present time in the forest, than there were when 

I first recollect it." 

** How can that be," asked the king, " when so many 
have made iheir dinners of them for so long ? and 
how was it we saw so few as we entered the forest ?" 

"Because, vour majesty," replied Bobin, "they 
have shifted their quarters to the more southern part 
of the forest ; we have made it our study to increase 
the breed and improve it, and we have succeeded. 
Upon the word of a Saxon, there are more deer than 
ever there were, and of a much finer breed." 

" We are pleased to hear thee say so, and believe that 
thou dost speak the truth, Bobin," exclaimed the 
king. "By the Holy Bood ! we can teU thee it went 
hard with us to be friendly with thee, when we kept 
blinking of our deer ; we are glad to find the wood 
has not suffered so much, and that thou and so many 
human beings have been supported — we should say 
amply." 

" Never lived a body of men with fewer wants, and 
those few so fully gratified, guided by simpler laws, or 
happier than have I and my merrie men, your 
majesty," exclaimed Bobin, enthusiastically. 

" We can believe so from what we have seen," uttered 
the king. 

Conversing thus, they took their way up the town 
to Nottingham castle ; it was gratifying to Bobin 
Hood, in the highest degree, to see himself thus in 
juxta-position with a monarch renowned for his 
prowess and gallantry, surrounded by his true- 
hearted Saxon followers, and marching through the 
town anuld the cheers and acclamations of a populace 
who had but a very short while preceding been 
expecting to see him led past them to grace a gallows. 

Had idl his acts been those of a knight, and done 
under the eye of noble dames and crowned heads, he 
could not have been treated with more courtesy, or 
hear his deeds spoken of with greater enthusia^n ; 
it made him smile as he heard some one relate to 
another the way he had treated several dignitaries of 
the church, and laud his conduct to the skies for 
« having done so. Then came tales of his chanties and 
kindly considerations for his poorw brethren, and 
blessings might have been heard on all sides; in 
short, had he been an emperor celebrated for noble and 
good acts, instead of an outlaw dwelling in the wild 
wood, he could not have received a heartier or more 



earnest reception than he did on that memorabla day. 
He entered Nottingham Castle, and Bichard kept lus 
word of feAsting Imn sumptuously, and after that of 
signing a deed, removing from him the decree of 
outlawry, reinstating him in his rights, titles, and 
possession of his estates in Huntingdonshire, ratifying 
and sealing the deed with his own hand. 

Thus was Bobin Hood at last done justice to, and 
restored to his right as Earl of Huntingdon. 

When all this matter was arranged, he sought his 
men, and detailed it to them, makmg them the offer 
to return to their homes, or to enrol themselves as a 
troop under his command. They preferred the 
latter ; and there was not one in the band who made 
the least indication of a desire to quit him. There 
was great rejoicing among them ; and no one felt 
more proudly happy than did Marian; not for the 
idea of being the Countess of Huntingdon, for she 
scorned the mere distinction of title; but she was 
delighted that he whom she loved and honored with 
such devotion, should, as he possessed all the at- 
tributes of a lofty, noble nature, thus become an 
earl of England; — his right, by birth and native 
qualities. 

There was thus made a mat change in the state of 
the band of merrie men ; they were no longer to levy 
contributions upon churchmen and wealthy Normans, 
but to be clothed and fed from the revenues of their 
gallant and now noble leader, Bobin Hood, Earl of 
Huntingdon. After they had agreed to follow him 
he made them swear never to disclose the situation of 
the haunt ; for he said a time might come when they 
would again be glad of its services. The times Were 
unsettled, and there was no telling what might occur ; 
it was therefore much the wiser plan to keep its 
situation concealed &om every one, that in case of 
emergency, they might fly to its sanctuary, should 
any unfortunate circumstance aj^ise to compel them 
to do so. 

The men cheerfully complied with his wishes ; they 
saw the full force of what he uttered, and they wwe 
so used to place their judgment in his keeping, that 
they believed, whatever he said or did, it was right. 

Everything was arransed to quit the boiinie <dd 
green wood, where they nad spent so many happy 
hours, for a time — most probably for ever, and Bobin 
Hood could not but feel regret at parting from a spot 
which had ever held out its green arms to receive and 
shelter him at all times and under all circumstances. 
Such was the effect of this feeling, that he resolved 
he would not quit it until every affair which related 
to his full and entire possession of the earldom waa 
completely and fully arranged. 

And thus, while the king stayed at Nottingham 
he attended on him, aided him in council — for 
Bichard easily discovered Bobin to possess great 
natural penetration, good judgment, and a quick 
decision, qualities which were almost, under existing 
circumstances, invaluable to him ; and he freely 
called upon them, being invariably gratified by the 
prompt and talented return with wmch the call was 
answwed. He was fond, passionately fond ot 
hunting ; and when he went into the forest, Bobin 
Hood was ever with him, pointing out the besl spots 
to fi^w his £ivorite pastime, and getting his men 
to turn out a magnificent buck^ which always afforded 
splendid spdrt, much to Bichard's enjoyment. 

On the 30th of March, 1194, Bixdiard held a great 
council at Nottingham, and among the many things 
discussed, Bobin Hood's right to the earldom ot 
Huntingdon, was one. The king's wishes were 
readily met l^ the councillors, and prepared by them 
to be put in K>rce. Bichard now prepaied to return 
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1 of Svukv mid Buron of Broaghton, who in one per- 
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■■Tn'IbectaI«wisdeatli.UduihiDdo«d- ^ Huntingdon, mu Tain and fntiile; lo, ifler a alight 

"ClMpmealiitlelongfT on the brink ( manta) strngglo, which thehopes of boLog looked upon 
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O' "^ ''"' "f™'*^',''^^°'''''"4Jm, , ' He iumniDiiec! hia people together, and told tham 

G^'^^\ «i«^hy ^i^when 1 .m'uid Ln dull !'■ ^ thi.. He concluded bj aajing that, taking ererjthing 

CutranLL. i into ooonideration, it was, perhapt, for tho beat, be- 

" Ut me. lien, gently in my nimm dwelbng— ^ cause they had been aa a little comniimity which waa 

-non gentle bean; ; completely, as it were, isolated in looietj. T^ had 

■*"'"^Ji^C"Sr?i ^ : ii,ei together without iniiiug with any bnt thoaa of 

II wen tn vain— " ' 5 the band, and did they go onoa iQOre into society, 

UoTHiawaLL. ; ,j[jy would, probshly, frequently haTB reflections oait 

"Toncli'd by the maiic and the melting Kene, j upon their former mode of life i they woald be dis- 

™^"w.'^™"™K'™ I'l^T^Jli^^^ ; "^t^ ""1 oompeUed to be subservient to law. aad 
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Tlum monniMW the purliof bugle bid ; oppreasive. They had for yeara looked np to hiia, as 

lis fcriwel , cr t grnie CAMfnaLi. < a large faimly would look up lo a lored and honoured 

t-Pr^T ! heiii of the house ; Ihey had been accuatomed to hia 

5jn[IWT waa perhaps a fortunate resolve which da- '. jBa», and ever oheeriiiUy obeyed its dictates ; they 

^,ll^ termiDed Bobtn Hood lo remoia in his old j had' been very happy as they had lived, and they might 

^^1^ dwelling-place, until all things had been laid j almost ininre, if they still KiUowed the same mode of 

in a tAin to insure him and his caen a safe abode m I ]ife_ ti^t they would still receive the same amount ot 

Huntingdon Cattle. Ina«iuncb, that when Kichard \ happiness which they bad hitherto experienced, and, 

■rriTBd in Loudon, ho was eo plunged into affairs of ; therefore, they would live on in the old way, nor 

all descriptiouB, that he bod not an opportunity of j change their Bct4 and manners in any one way but 

scarce even inquiring whether his mandate had been 1 where they might be improved. There was still the 

fulfilled, and our hero placed in the halla of liis foro- > g^me shelter— atill the green leaves and flowers to 

fiithers. I dwell among ; uid he believed that, a[t«r a cool con- 

His coronation, which took place at M'inchester, < eideration, he should lay hia head down vrith calmer 

soon aftcc he had quitted Soltingham, necosaarily > contentment, and sleep more liehtly, than he should 

involved much of his time, and but a very short | have done bad he made tho ohango in hia condition 

Coriod lubeequent to that, he quitted England, at tho j which ho had aipeeted. 
Bad of a body of troops, to revenge lumself upon i His discourse had a great effect npon his followers. 
Philip of France, for the injuries ho had inflicted opoE i Ho spoke to thom in the tcpms and endearing manner 
liim while away from England. ; of a bviog brother. Hi» language was of the most 

The Baron of Broughton, who still retained Hun- i eamcBt and affectionate nature, and there was not one 
tlogdon Castle, as well as tho title, posacBBcd likewise J who stood arouud him, beneath the old try sting-tree, 
of enormous revenues, independent of those which the - but what could read in the deep, rich, trcmbliag tones 
estates pertaining to the title produced, exerted the ] of his voice, that iu all bis thoughts and wishes hia 
whole of his iuflueiice, backed by no mean disburse- < heart was with them, his old companions, 
ment of wealth, to evade Rieharii's decree, and retain ] How highly, how fondly they approdated it, waa 
the earldom. "PossessioD is ninepointsof the law," i evident in their clasping lianda, and swearing by out 
saya the adage, and tho crafty Abbot of Bcmsoy tried I Dear Lady, npon the hilt of their aworda, to live and 
bard to make it tan ; he did not attempt open oppo- I die with him, and be true and constant B» they had 
sition to the will of Eiobard, but he craved lime to ^ ever been. They were glad in their hearts tliat they 
enable him to retire to his other eststea ; and during | bad not to quit the wood, for aasociationa had ren- 
that tirao he employed every meana to gain the i dored it so denr to them, that it would have been the 
Chancellor to his side, by making bim prcaents of [ same pain Co them to quit it as it would have been for 
great value, and offering his assiatanoe in any way, I a band of patriots, unjustly railed, (O quit theif 
ahould it be required ^ and by these meana the decree I native land. 

of Biohard was evaded, and Robin in bis greenwood / In all thinga the band [caumod their uaiial oocupo- 
home awaited patiently the tidings which should tell \ tions, sjid Bobin Hood sent a notice to Hubert 
him impedimenta no longer eiiiled to hia asauming I Walter, that as hia claim, sanctioned by the King of 
hia title, and transferring bis horns from a forest to a i England, had been treated with the most marked in- 
castle, until long after Kichard bad left England ; but j diSerence, and as there was every disposition to retain- 
there seemed no evidenoe whatever of hia being nearer ( the present holder of the titlea and eatatas in hii 
b> the restoration of his rights than he was before he ' usurpation, he should, in conjunction with bis merris 
mot with the Lion Heart, who was, at the oipiratlon ' men, net ea they bad hitherto done, are they had 
of a year nftor he bad given Bobin the dead of reeto- ; rendered the king unasked an important service, 
ration, atill in Koimaiidy. | The Grand Justiciary took no notice of tho doou- 
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xneni — m if he had never received it ; but Bobin Hood 
found that during Bichard's life-time^ although Hubert 
Walter exeroised the moat vigorous measures for the 
restoration of tranquillity throughout England, hunt 
ing and scattering in all directions through the king- 
dom such bands of men who had lawlessly congregated 
together, save and except those in Sherwood Porest, 
and thej were ledft unmolested. 

Four years passed away, and they lived as they had 
hitherto done, with the same amount of cheerfulness 
and pleasant mirth as ever, and then it became known 
in England that Bichard of the Lion Heart was dead. 
The effect upon the people of England was tremen- 
dous. Prince . John had succeeded in obtaining for 
himself the most decided hatred of the nation before 
he quitted it, and no sooner was it known that he 
would have the crown, than it seemed the signal for 
violeace and outrage all over the kingdom : the nobles 
and barons drew in their vassals, filling their castles 
with armed men and provisions, while the peasantry 
and poorer classes committed violence and devastation 
to a frightful extent. Nothing but the greatest vigi- 
lance on the part of the Primate and those connect-ed 
with him could have prevented the kingdom becoming 
one terrible scene of carnage and anarchy. 

It was about two or three years after John's ac- 
cession, that he returned to England from Bouen for 
succours, after having expended an enormous amount 
of human life and treasure in a useless war, prose- 
cuted while he was wasting his time in luxury and 
dissipation at Bouen, that the Abbot of Bamsey 
passed in great state through Sherwood Forest on his 
way to York ; he was attacked by Bobin Hood and 
his men, made prisoner, and treated to a repast of the 
most scanty nature, and then made to pav for it, not 
only with all the property he had with lum, but also 
a very large sum of money which he gave a written 
order for, and for which Bobin despatched two of his 
men while the abbot was yet in his custody. When 
the men returned with the treasure, the abbot was 
liberated, and the first use he made of his freedom 
was to acquaint the king with the outrage upon his 
sacred person and upon his property. 

John, who had need of every noble or wealthy per- 
son for a friend at this time, turned an attentive ear 
to what the abbot stated, and sent an hundred men 
cased in steel, and commanded by Sir William de 
Gray, brother to John de Gray, his favourite minister, 
to rout Bobin from the forest, and cut him and his 
people to pieces without quarter or mercy. 

The knight, who was a Norman, his band also 
being all of that country, vowed he would lay Bobin 
Hood's head at the abbot's feet, and departed upon 
his errand with the firm purpose of putting his threat 
into execution. His men were armed only with long 
swords, and fully expected to obtain a victory with 
the greatest ease, but when they were in Nottingham 
they were taught to expect a different issue j they 
however, laughed to scorn all they heard; and 
marched with the greatest confidence to the green wood. 

Bobin Hood, who knew of their arrival in Not- 
tingham, of their intention and equipments, prepared 
in a certain part of the wood to meet them. One of 
his people, disguised as a peasant, offered to guide the 
Norman troop to Bobin'i haunt, and his services 
were accepted; after leading them several miles 
through ahnoet one entire entanglement of briar, bush, 
brake, and covert, and fatiguing them, being encased 
in armour, excessively, they at length arrived at a 
glade studded in all parts with tall beech and elm trees, 
and there were posted Bobin Hood and his men. The 
Normans gave a great shout as their eyes lighted upon 
their enemy ; and the merrie men responded by a loud 



i 

insulting lau^h of derision : this inflamed the Normans 
in a vezj high degree, and they rushed on to the 
attack with idl the impetuosity their fittigued limbs 
would enable them: To their surprise, the merrie 
men opposed them with nothing but quarter-staves, 
and with such agility, that tl^ troop found their 
swords of little use, for they could not exercise an 
activity at all competent to cope with that displayed 
by their adversaries; and the heavy quarter-staffs 
rattled with such vigour upon their casques and 
breast-plates, that they grew utterly confused ; and 
when some of the men threw away their helmets to 
enable them to act with greater freedom, they were 
so beaten about the head that they fell senseless to the 
ground. 

Sir William de Gray, who directed the movements 
of his men, grew enraged beyond description at the 
drubbing his men were receiving, and perceived at the 
same time that, encased with such a heavy weight of 
metal, they had not sufficient power to act, heartily 
cursed him who had advised him to go thus equipped, 
and thought it prudent to draw off his men, and 
retreat upon Nottingham, with the intention of re- 
turning on the morrow in a very different guise, and 
then either conquering or perish in the field. He 
accordingly blew a blast of his horn, and summoned 
his men to retreat, which they did in tolerable good 
order, Bobin not suffering his men to pursue them, 
save a few scouts, who foUowed them for the purpose 
of ascertaining that they really did quit the forest ; 
and when that was ascertained, he returned with his 
followers to the trysting tree, and there enjoyed a 
good repast after his morning's exertion. 

Bobin anticipated that Sir William de Gray had 
not yet done with him, and the arrival of one of the 
men who had been sent to learn their movements, 
with intelligence of their intended attack on the 
morrow, proved he was right. On the morrow they 
came clad in the light dresses of archers ; they were 
good bowmen, and this time they were armed with 
bows and spears, and a lighter species of sword and 
buckler. 

Bobin determined to meet him in the same spirit, 
and to read, through him, a lesson to others who 
might attempt to diuodge him. He drew up his men 
in the same place as he had the preceding day, and 
waited their coining. 

Time passed on, however, and they came not ; Bobin 
began to think they had altered their mind, when one 
of his people arrived, stating that the troop were in 
the wood — were on their way to attack him — and, by 
a singular circumstance, had missed their road, and 
stumbled upon the direct track to the trysting tree, 
where all the females were assembled, waiting the issue 
of the conflict. 

Not an instant was to be lost ; the men broke up 
their position, and at the top of their speed proceeded 
to check the further advance of the Normans. They 
had some distance to pass over, and notwithstanding 
their efforts, the Normans succeeded in getting close 
up to the glade, in the centre of which stood the 
trysting tree. There they saw the females assembled, 
and with the ruthless barbarity of the time. Sir 
William, feeling satisfied he should inflict a bitter 
sting upon the outlaws, and gratify revenge for his 
previous defeat, seeing them unprotected, resolved to 
suffer his men to violate them first, and butcher them 
afterwards ; but the women, on seeing them, set up a 
shriek, and retreated with precipitancy; and he 
noticed that .many of them followea the directions of 
one who appeared a superior among them, and pre- 
vented a continuance of the heedless confosion into 
which they were at first thrown, and who was now 
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with rapid steps leading the females awaj : he raised \: the Korman raoe ; their hands grasped their weapon* 
his bow, and taking a deliberate aim, fired. He was > firmo*, and their arms seemed nerred with an addi- 
a good marksman — his arrow struck his victim, and s tional strength in being opposed to them, 
she fell bleeding to the ground. \ For two hours fought thej in this way ; and at 

A shriek of woe filled the air, and she was borne > length a mere handful of Normans were left, and then 
by the maidens swiftly away. \ they threw down their arms and fled, the merrie men 

There was one who saw her danger, who observed I pursuing them, cutting them down as they overtook 
Sir William take his aim, and came bounding along s them. Oat of the hundred men who that morning 
in a series of frantic leaps, to throw himself within \ had marched blithely from Nottingham, three only 
range of the arrow. He had his own bow 'bent, and s returned to relate the events of the fiatal and bloody 
£jL^ he thought, in sufficient time to prevent the < conflict. 

discharge of Sir William's arrow ; but he was too > When the conflict was ended by the flight of the 
late ; the knight's arrow quitted his bow at the same ! Normans, Bobin threw his sword from him and flew 
moment Bobin Hood's left his — for it was he who \ to the glade where he had seen Mariap carried, and 
witnessed and strove to prevent Sir William's bar- s there he saw her laying extended upon the ground, 
barous act. < and Maude, in a torrent of tears which blinded her. 

Each sped to its course : Marian fell, mortally > making ineffectual efforts to stanch the blood which 
wounded ; and Sir William, with a quivering shriek, I was flowing from her side. 

leaped five feet in the air, and fell dead with an arrow I Bobin threw himself by her side, his heart bursting 
tlm)ugh hia heart. s with anguish, his tongue clove to the roof of his 

Bobin Hood knew it was Marian that fell, and was \ mouth, he felt choking and unable to articulate a 
in a state of frenzy ; Little John also knew that she > word. At his approach, Marian opened her eyes and 
had fallen, and to the men he communicated it, to < turned them upon him ; she recognised him instantly 
animate them to revenge. Every man in the band > and scanned him hastily. 

had loved her, as though she had been a dearly i " Are you unhurt, dear Bobin ?" she articulated, in 
prized sister, and yet a queen. Her gentleness, her \ a feeble voice. 

uniform sweetness, kindliness, and tender considera- I ** I am, I am,*' he uttered hoarsely, trying to foroe 
tion, had won their esteem and love to the furthest ^ the words out. 

extent human nature allowed them; and when they I ** The Holy Mother be praised 1" she exclaimed, a 
knew she had fallen by the cool and deliberate act of i faint smile illumining her features. '^I have prayed 
the leader of the men opposed to them, they uttered a \ earnestly that you might, and the Blessed Virgin has 
short fierce shout, which, in its tone, told a terrible 5 heard my prayers. And has that terrible battle 
tale, and then they rushed on to the attack with a \ ceased, dear Bobin ?" 

stern silence, which, in all their actions, they had > " It has, Marian { we have driven them from the 
never before exhibited. < wood. But, dear Marian, you — I — Holy Mother of 

But they resolved that her memory should receive \ God ! I cannot endure this sight 1" burst forth Bobin, 
an oblation which should not easily be forgotten, s with agony, and buried his face in his hands. 
They went to work like tigers, with a fury and deadly j " Nay, Bobin, dear Bobin, look up," faintly uttered 
■uccess that was frightful to behold. I Marian, trying to speak cheerfully ; *' I am not much 

Little John's exertions were terrific. With a huge < hurt, indeed I am not ; see, the arrow is out, it is 



sword — for, independent of the unfortunate event 
just related, they had expected the encounter to be a 
fierce one — he cut down every one who confronted 
him; every blow carried certain death with it; he 
slew and spared not ; and stalked on, mowing down 
men as if tliey were briars in his path. 

Bobin Hood, too, fought with a fierce and despe- 
rate resolution : his brows were upon his eveUds, and 



only a fiesh wound. You know, dear Bobin, if the 
wound were mortal, I should have died when I drew 
it forth, and I am smiling on thee { look upon me^ 
dear Bobin ;" and she reached forward her hand to 
touch him; he raised his head at her words, and 
found that the exertion had caused her to fldnt 
aw^. 
nvLt her words had raised hopes in him ; he saw il 



his eyeballs were as round as marbles ; while his teeth I was as she had said, and he believed fondly that she 
wei*e clenched, his lips set firm, and his fiu» pale to i still might be spared to him ; he therefore prepared 
deathliness ; his arm seem nerved with a giant's 5 to stanch the blood l^ means in use among them, and 
strength ; all who came within his reach, and stood \ which had ever proved effisctuaL 
up before him, met their death. \ With the aid of Maude, part of her dress was 

He seemed unconscious of all things but the deadly s removed, the wound bathed, some bruised herbs 
task he was pursuing with such tremendous success. I applied, and then it was carefully bandaged. As the 
Tin wounded, he fought in the thickest of the fight ; 5 exertion of removing her might have a Uktel efieot 
his sword new in Sn directions, infiictiug utter de- < upon her, a couch was brought, a large tent of leaves 
struction upon whomsoever it alighted ; and as he I erected over her, and she was carefully watched until 
cut down each opposer, he changed not, save to set \ she came to her senses i after a little while she 
his teeth stiU firmer ; for, with lul this horror around \ seemed better, and expressed a deeire to sleep, and 
him, he had a thronging sense of the agony which I soon she frll into a deep slumber, 
was awaiting him in the glade. I Bobin then went to see the condition of his men { 

Soon it grew undeHtood there was no quarter given I he found Little John activriy employed with Much 
or taken, and each inan fought actuated by the Imow- 1 and Will Scarlet in binding up the wounds of those 
ledge he was fighting fbr his life, and a resolve to sdl \ who had been mtdmed in the nray, and directing the 
it dearly. The conflict was of the most sanguinary 5 burial of all who had fiedlai. He hhd the satia&ctum 
nature ; fierce oaths and execrations mihgled with thie i of discovering that Hot one of his men was killed, and 
groans of the dead and dying. i but seven badlv woimded ; the wounds of the re* 

The Normans feU in buml^ ; man after man was I mainder ^re of no moment, white the slaughter of 
cut down, wounded to the death — while the merrie \ the Normans was awfuL 

men seemed to bear a charmed life ; but they were all I A deep pit was dug Ur from the scene of aotioo, 
expert swordsmen, powerful men, and frenzied by a \ and their bodies were thrown in it. Whfiu this was 
burning desire of revenge, and a deadly hatred of \ completed, Bobin returned to Mariaoi and sat by her 
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side until she awoke ; and when she had shaken the | gently pressing his hand with her hot parched fingers, 
effects of her deep sleep from her eyelids, she turned | " we must at some time part ; it is bitter, God knows 
her full dark eyes upon him, and smiled as she told I it is hitter to part ; hut it is the will of TTim who 
him she felt no pain, and she was sure she should < ordains all things, and we should not repine or seek 
soon be better. I to change what hd ordaineth. Think, dear Kobin, 

She said this more beeause she knew he would be I that we shall meet again, Qh I yes, we shall again 
happier to hear it than from any inward conviction \ meet among trees and flowers, and sweet shining 
she felt that such was the case ; but she wished only i faces, and aU &ir things, and never part again, never ! 
to see him cheerful, whatever might be her own feel- I never ! a place where theare is nought but sunshine, 
ings, and she knew the nearer he deemed her recovery > and nothing to alter the sweet nature of the beauty 
proportionably would his cheerfulness increase. I around. 

For some days she continued thus, but at length a I *' Just ere I awokd, Bobin, I had a dream ; I 
change took place for the worse ; inflammation ensued, s thought you and your people were all in the pleasant 
and all hopes of her recovery fled. Bobin scarce \ old wooa^ and you smiled and made merry, and the 
ever quitted her side. > sun shone on the green leaves, and the blossoms and 

At length, on the evening of the day succeeding < buds were in their brightest colours, and the trees 
inflammation commencing, she awoke jrom a deep I were all garlanded, as on the happy, happy day that 
sleep into which she had iallm, Mid her eyes lighted I saw us united, dear love ; and I thought, amid all 
on Bobin, who was kneeling by her side, and with his \ this joy and delight, I was si^denly led away, and I 
hands upraised was praying in passionate earnest- s seemed to be taken to some drear, dark place, I had 
ness, while the big scalding tears were coursing each < no power to prevent being taken — I looked on you, 
other down his p^e cheeks j his words had no sound, > and the smile I saw before still played on your 
but she could tell by the quivering emotion of his Up \ features ; the people appeared to grow gayer yet, and 
how enthusiastically fervent were the prayers he I it seemed as if I was about to leave it all for ever, 
breathed. l never again to look upon what I then beheld ; in my 

She awaited silently until he had concluded ; then \ anguish I covered my eyes with my hand and wept, 
she called in a faint quiet tone to him — I While still in tears, a light hand was placed upon my 

** Dear Bobin,** she exclaimed, " my beloved hus- < shoulder j I ti^rned my face to see who had touched 
band, my first, dearest, and last love ! the time has > me, and looked upo4 the placid, sweet features of my 
come when we must part ; I feel the hand of death \ dear mother. * Weep not, my dear child,* she ex- 
upon me, and I know that my time here with thee, \ claimed, ' weep not, thou'rt passing the ordeal we 
thou dearly loved, is but brief. Before we part I \ jpojiat all endure ; thou hast but quitted a pleasant, 
would tell thee, with my expiring words, with what \ yet a fleeting scene of happiness, &>r one which is 
feUcity I ha^e dwelled with thee ever since we were I eternal — behold !* I looked, and suddenly I fbimd 
united ; I would tell thee how in my heart of hearts \ myself in a garden of surpassing beauty, the loveliest 
J have chenshed the daily, hourly whibition of thy \ faces with the sweetest expression of mildness and 
love for me, how I have felt in all things it has known \ purity were beaming round me, the air was fragrant 
no change, never, never ! I would tell thee, Bobin, \ with the scent of tl^ most delightful flowers, and the 
how happy, how very happy thou hast made me, and s trees were so green and so fresh, and the birds warbled 
in the nillness of my heart would wish most earnestly \ so beautifully, and the air was so cool, that I have 
I could coin my thankfulness into some visible shape, > no words to describe them ; and, oh I d^ar Bobiq, 
that you might see how I have appreciated thy love. \ what far exceeded all, I saw thee hastening towards 
That I have loved thee with the entire worship of a > me, looking upon me with loving eyes, and a face so 
heart wholly engrossed by thee, the Holy Mother be \ happy that, with a cry of delight, I ppr^g towards 
my judge. I have tried to show thee as much, indeed \ thee, anjd my mother's soft voice sounded in my ears, 
I have ; and if my acts have been inadequate to my s saying, * and this endureth for ever ;' at that moment 
wishes, it has arisen wholly from inability to express \ I awoke, and I knew th4t my hour wi^ eome. 
that which was so deeply engraven upon my heart. I S "I ^el tbat I am dying ; I can feel myself each 
have striven to discharge the duties of one who loved < moment growing weaker and weaker j but, dear 
thee, and of a wife — ** I Bobin, my head is pillowed on thy breast ; tbine eyes, 

*' And have done so, dear Marian — have more than \ which have always turned upon me with the so^ 
done so,'* interrupted Bobin, trying hard to speak, \ endearing expression of afleetion, are looking on me, 
without betraying the anguish his spirit was crushed s if sadly, yet lovingly ; thy arm is round me, and like 
beneath. | a weary child upon its mother's bosom, I feel as if 

'* And should have done so, dearest Bobin,** she I falling into a gentle slumber ; my voice grows fainter, 
continued, faintly smiling, "had it pleased heaven i I can hear, and my sight is dimmer, for I cannot see 
that we should have lived on together until we laid I thine eyes so plainly as before ; kiss me, Bobin.'* 
down our lives, good old folk ; however, such ia not \ He pressed his burning Ups to hers, and she felt his 
ordained, and I shall pass away from you happier, as \ hot tears raining on h^ face ; she lifted her feeble 
I think you have appreciated my love to the extent it s hand, and with her finger traced the spot where a 
existed. Place your arm round me, dear Bobin — so, \ tear had fallen, and pressed it to her lips — her voice 
and let me lay my head upon your shoulder ; there, I became a whisper, and now h^ lips almost touched 
now I can breathe my last words into your ear, and < his ear ; again she spoke — 

my s{Hrit will pass lightly and happily away, for I > " Bobin, my best beloved, when I am away from 
sfamll utter my last sigh upon thy breast.'* \ thee, when thou hast only the memory of hjer who 

"Beloved Marian, talk not so,*' cried Bobin, in a \ loved thee to live in thy heart, let not thy sad thoughts 
voice of the keenest misery, "I cannot bear to hear s mskfi each hour one of weariness and wretchedness ; 
thee speak of parting for ever ; H(dy Mother of God, i believe that I am happy, that my spirit is hovering 
it is too much ! Oh, dear Lady of Heaven, if thou l round thy spirit, as it will, if it be pi^nnitted, and 
didst ever hear me, and serve me at my prayers, hear < that it will leceivA pleasure when it sees thee smile 
me now $ spare her to me, spare her, or I am miserable I and look eheerful ; and for the sake of those around 
for ever — for ever !'* < thee, who so much hononr and love thee, as I have 

"*Tis a vain wish, detr Bobin," uttered MaiiAn, \ most proudly seen and known, who look up to thee 
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in aU thixigs, and take the tone of their actions flrom 
thj looks and temperament, and Tronld be sad wert 
thou sad, eren to the extent of th^ sonrow ; and for 
my sake, for thj Marian's sake, to lighten this dread 
hour of parting, tnm not thy fiuse mnn thj people, 
but be pleasant and cheerful, and hap{^, as before ; 
promise me this, dear, dear Bobin, and 1 shall die so 
hapK^." 

**Iirill— I win strire— I^God help me! I know 
not what I shall do," sobbed Bobin, weeping like a 
child. 

"Bless jou, Bobin ; may the Almighty bless thee, 
my beloTed ; and I hare now one last request — ^you 
will mnt it me, I know, sweet lore. I would I could 
see thee smile, but aU is dark around me, and I hear 
my mother's gentle Toioe summoning me away. I 

come — I ^^bin, hour after hour haye we sat 

beneath yon trystine tree, long before cruel men made 
thee a tenant in the wood; we were young hearts 
then, dear Bobin, and sat beneath that tree, with its 
trembling leares quiyering orer us, and the sweet 
delicate flowers waring roimd us, gazing upon each 
other with deep love, and thoughts which had no 
tongue, and heurts that throbbed and panted till we 
felt faint. 

" One night, when the moon shone clearly over every 
leaf and flower, and there was no doud to shade for 
an instant its gentle light, we wandered through the 
wood ; it was before you told me that you IotcS me ; 
et I knew that you did, yet feared and doubted. 

e seated ourselves beneath that tree, and you said 
kind words soft and low, and I felt a sweet languor 
steal over my senses. I thought it would be pleasant 
to weep, I knew not why ; my head sunk upon vour 
shoulder, the bright moonlight showed dearly all the 
beautiful thinffs growing and waving silently around 
us, and then I thought now sweet it would be to be 
buried there among those flowers ; and ever since we 
have dwelt in this wood I have cherished that hope, 
treasured it up, and now I would, dear Bobin, be 
laid in that spot, for thou wilt be ever near ae, and 
the flowers will not bloom less brightly, nor the grass 
be less green and fresh because it is waving over the 
head of one who loved to look upon their tender 
beauty while living. I — let me hear thee say, Bobin, 
I shall be laid there." 

" You shall, dearest Marian, you shall, my sweet 
angel : and when my time shall come — Qod grant it 
may be soon ! — if there is one true heart near me to do 
my last bidding, I wUl lav beside thee; and the green 
turf shall wave over us both, dear Marian, in £ath, 
as it did beneath us in life." 

** Bless thee ! bless thee ! with my last breath I pray 
for thee, with my last words I bless thee. Farewell — 
let thy Hps receive my last sigh, my beloved Bobin ; 
smile upon me, — I cannot see thee, out I shall know if 
thou dost. I die happy — Chappy — I come — ^I — ^Bobin, 
bless thee— dearest — bless — - 

The words, which were barely beyond a whisper, 
ceased ; Bobin felt his lips receive a fiiint kiss as 
a low sigh left Marian's, his hand a gentle pres- 
sure, and then all was motionless. For a long time 
he remained in the same position, scarce daring 
to breathe. Then some one entered the tent: he 
looked up wildly ; it was Maude ; he turned his eyes 
rapidly upon Mlarian's face, and then suddenly depo- 
siting his slight burden upon the couch, he sprung up 
with convulsively clenched hands, with a frantic mad- 
ness in his eyes, and shrieked forth, falling senseless 
to the ground as he uttered the words — 

" Holy Mother of Gk>d ! she is gone for ever ! my 
best beloved— my wife ! Mabiak is dbad !" 



CHAPTBB ZI. 

** Now, quoth Bobin Rood, lie to Scarboroni^ go. 
It leems to be a very tun day; 
[He] took up his inne at a widow woman's houses 
Hard by upon the waters grey. 

* * * « 

** Master, tye me to the mast, said he. 
That at my mark I may stand Ikir ; 
And give me niv bent bow in my hand. 
And never a Fraichman will I spare. 



•* 



« 



Then stroght [they] boarded the Ftaich ship, 
Thev lyeog all dead in their sight, 
hevro' 




They found within that ship of wane. 
Twelve thousand pound of money bri^it" 

RoUn Ho0d*» PrefenuuU 

** She blooded him in the vein of the arm. 
And locked him up in the room ; 
There did he bleed the live-long day, 
Untill the next day at noon. 
• • • • 

** Lay me a greoi sod under my head. 
And anothor at my feet ; 
And lay my bent bow by my side. 

Which was my music sweet ; 
And make my grave of gravd and green. 
Which is most right and meet. 

** Let me have length and breadth enough, 
With a green sod under my head : 
That they may svr, when I am dead^ 
Here lies bold Robin Hood ! 

Robim U»od?t Deaik m»d BmrioL 

"** Upon an ivied stone 
Reclined his languid head ; his Umbs did res^ 
Difltiaed and motionless, on the smooth brink 
Of that obscurest chasm }— and thus he lay, 
Surrendering to their final impulses 
I'he hovering powers of life." Shbiabt. 

!ABT-SOBE to an extent he did not believe 
human nature could be curied, Bobin Hood 
complied with Marian's last wish« 

A deep grave was du^ beneath the trjrsting tree, 
her gentle form was laid in it; and then all the 
maidens strewed flowers over h^ body in such pro- 
fusion, the cold damp earth could not toueh it when 
they filled the grave up. 

The body was followed by every member of the 
band, and every female connected with it. Her 
brother and Cluristabel shed sincere and heartfialt 
tears for her loss; and the stem and rough nature* 
who stood round witnessing the last ceremonies per- 
formed to one they had revered and esteemed so 
much, were melted ; and it was an affecting sight to 
see men, who never weep, stand like a band m sobbing 
children, as they caught the last glimpse of her they 
should never see again on earth* 

Bobin Hood stood and looked upon all that was 

done ; took his last look of all that had made life 

worth living for, without shedding a tear. His was 

• grief 

" Too deep ibr tears." 

And when the grave was filled up, and flowers |daced 
over it, his men turned their eyes upon him to see a 
statue : had he been of marble he could not have 
stood more motionless. 

He stood thus for some time. When Maude ap- 
proached him, and laid her hand up<»i his shoulder, 
he started as if he had been struck^ by an arrow, 
looked hastily and confusedly around him, then struck 
his clenched fi8t.against his forehead^ exclaiming — 

^'Oh, Qod! it is all true!" He waved his hand to 
prevent any one speaking to or approaching him, and 
turning away with his mce upon his breast, he wan- 
dered among the solitary recesses of the wood to 
wrestle with his great grief alone. 

Time, which soothes and softens the greatest 
miseries and griefs, had little influence upon Bobin 
Hood, and ameliorated but slightly the intense an- 
guish he suflbred in losing the being who had made 
the old wood an earthly paradise to Imu. 
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For a long time he wandered through the solitary | had ao often strolled, irrapped in calm conTtvee, wUch 




of the gentle spirit who had quitted him for erer. i throngh hie brain, making him feel hii losa with ten- 

And as occnsionall; be struck into glades, and sweet, I fold paiii- 

oool, shadj places, where be and hia beloved Marian | The wood grew dietasteful to him. He retired to 



unaoa,'A lisqe sninov. 
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BarnsdaU; and wheil there, mottrtifiil reooUections 
crowded upon him more thickly than ever. He became, 
in person and in spirit, the shadow of what he had been. 

Aa Marian had predicted, the band became infected 
by his sadness, and no longer was heard the jocnnd, 
careless laugh of Ught, unsophisticated mirth, ringing 
bonnily among the branches and leareB of the forest 
trees, and finding a mirthfid echo from iil the hollow 
places round. Little John dreaded the eosseqnenoM 
of this dullness, this sfMritless M^ing among them^ 
and the rarages it was eridmUy makmg on Bobin's 
frame and health | and h« iherefora set to work and 
remonstrated with him kindlr, but firmly, and {per- 
suaded him for soma short tmie to Isare the wood 
entu^ly, and when he was ready to retam io Sher- 
wood or Bamsdale again, he would find hims^ a 
better and a happier maa. 

Little John's arguments, though not polished, still 
were uttered with a ]iati?e delicaoyi which carried 
great weight with them } it was an doquenoe whose 
base was the best and kindest mofeiTe, uid Bolyfai 
yielded to its reasoning as much for the motire irhieh 
induced it, as for the necessity he awoke to of throw* 
ine off this sad-coloured garment of gneL 

The more effectually, he thought, to create a ohaMe, 
he determined to make a short sea Toyage, ill HMi 
which met with a hearty concurrence ttaiA LiMll 
John ; and when this was idl resoiTod, Robin aMMNll« 
bled his men under the tree, and commuiiiiNMid llis 
intention to tbem, with annotations by Littlt John, 
whenerer he thought it necessary to make thMn, in 
order to strengthen the necessity for Bobfal'f llNMince. 
The men cheerfully acquiesced m his deiiffOtiflfttion, 
and promised in all things to obey Little JdttI ill hii 
absence, as if he were Hobin himself) illdUltit John 
vowed he would try hard to be to UlMtt ill Itobin 
had ever been to them. 

Our hero took an affectionate farowrfl of UlMtti Mttd 
wended his way to Scarborough. Piwvlotal U> U§ 
departure, he changed his dress for the mpptitfA of a 
simple peasant, and when he arriyed at SMrbollHitfh, 
he stopped at a cottage kept by an old WMiilL tne 
widow of a fisherman. During a sliglii Wy i i t he 
took there, he ascertained that the old WOttill still 
kept th3 fishing boat which belonged iO iMf JItliband. 
It was manned by three men, who WeM MifM ade- 
quate to the duty required, as the yMMd Ifii i large 
size, and the widow sud she conld not ifl^d io keep 
and pay a fourth. 

On the impulse of the moment !&obin dAdvd his 
seryices, and the old ironum instantly and gli^ ac- 
cepted them, and a baraain was struck between ioeui. 
He gaye his name as fimon of the Lee, and was in 
due time installed in his new situation on board the 
fishing yesseL But hie Utter ignoranee of eyerything 
connected with the rigglllg or working of a yessel 
rendered him of little IMtke to his companions ; 
and when out at sea, h0 WfM only be etaplifwA b^ 
the men in the meanest offices, frequently beitl^ 
greeted with a coarse laugh as he each mmute dis- 
played his utter inexperience. 

One great cause of^laughter was his haying brought 
his bow, and a sheaf crammed with arrows, on board 
with him, the men telling him that he must get ready 
to shoot the fish, and saye them the trouble of using 
the net. He bore all their taunts with the greatest 
good nature, and being yery willing to do all he was 
told as well as he couid, the men, albeit they joked 
him so, took a great liking to him. Robin, howeyer, 
was out of his element ; he was looked upon as a 
quiet, harmless fellow, but as a foolish know-nothing, 
and his pride was thereby wounded. He soon began 
to wish himself back in the green wood again. 



*'lf I had these fellows in Plompton park," he 
thought, ** they would not be so ready to laugh at me 
for a fool ; but each man to his craft. My men, had 
they these fellows shooting with them, would laugh 
them to scorn, as they now do me." 

The fishermen made a yery successful haul of fish, 
and with their boat loaded to the gunwale, hoisted 
their sails and made for home. Upon their way they 
perceived a French sloop of war of small build bearing 
towards them, manned only by a few hands, but no 
sooner did the master of the fishing vessel behold her, 
than be cried out "all was lost." 

•« Why ?" asked Bobin Hood. 

*^Why, then foolish tarlet, they will bear down 
upon us, board us, take ue pflioiieri, and thrust us 
under hatches in some filtfajr mttMoll m France." 

**But you will fight niA tliM fiflCi** Mkl Bobin, 
*<you will not let tWi illui f«ll Wilbottl Itfikhig a 
blow?" 

"It is of no nse.*^ Mdd the m«ettff Mtlttfyi ''they 
out-number us, and Wottld soon cut tM i« thmt*** 

" I do not think Hh/Uf would cut IM M pliees so 
easily," queried Bobb.^ 

«* Faugh !" cried the master, scomMfi *|tOil— you 
indeed ! why, if you were thrown ovfminl| there's 
only a long lubbier lost ; but if one of tti Weill to slip 
our wind, there would be as good a IMriMIII §6ne as 
ever tMl a plank on salt water." 

'* Ton hold me cheaply," replied lldblllf llhnost 
iaeltefd to be angry; "give me but mf hmw and 
afhiWIi and you shall find I know eonAoWJM^ "^Q''^ 
than you think 1 do i" and running bslow^ WB Mched 
his bonnie tew \mw tnd good arroWI. Vfm kiB i«- 
tum he said— 

" Tie me to the nutoti that my aim may to liladier, 
and I will show f0u tb^t if I am not exp«fl fil hand- 
ling « ropc) 1 atn tt bow^ring." 

His request wae compHed with; he WM fiffixed 
to the mast and Waited ttuietly for the FlIMMll sloop 
to gil within Itaigei it was fortunately a calm, 
cl(Myp ^t ttbd thm was very little heave in the sea, 
a difillnielinoe whkh enabled him to take a surer 



ami. 



As won as the ves4 neared them ae he felt suffi- 
ciently! to took an ufan at a fellow Wno was in the 
bow of the sloop, and althotwh the dliftttntie appeared 
greater than the bow would MtffJPi YVl his arrow 
piensed the Frenchman's body, and M M todcwards 
lifeless ; one who ran to hki iuokUilMe ilso received 
the same fate, and the maelelf and the men of Robin's 
yessel set up a shout ; tto masiif then pointed out 
the man at the helm of tto nUtOpi Mid Bobin brought 
him down* 

The conseooence* WVhe, tluii Ito sloop came up in 
tto wind, andwie ioott WttWiitiiigeable, idthough there 
wae Hot enough wind to send tto mast over the side ; 
a Vmichman who ran to tto tolM to nut the vessel's 
toad right, and to supply the phee ot the steersman 
jttil kiiied, shared his fate, and fell dead. 

The two vessels were now near each other, and 
there were only six men left in the sloop, — a number 
speedily reduced to four, and then to three; although 
as thear ae«red they returned Bobin*s fire smartly with 
crosS'towk INH WwtoMit «b| avails as his companions 
had rigged Up A MttiB IWlWark upon the deck, and 
from its shelter assisted Bobin with cross-bows ; how- 
ever, no sooner did they ascertain there was only three 
left, than they resolved to run the vessel aboard them; 
they had lashed the helm to keep the vessel to the 
wind when they got behind their bulwark, and now 
they released our hero, and put the vessel about and 
laid her aboard of the sloop, which was yawing about 
in the w^ind, having lost all command for want of 
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steefiing ; ther boarded sword in hand, and the three l hollow places, but presently a loud halloo sounded 
Frenclunen threw down their arms and surrendered, i from a distance, and five minutes scarce elapsed ero 
It appeared that this sloop was conveying a large sum > there was a rattle of footsteps, a crashing of boughs, 
of money to meet some exigencies of Philip of France, i and suddenly out sprung Will Scarlet, and gazed for a 
to the amount of twelye thousand pounds sterling ; > moment on Kobiu, then clasped him in his arms, the 
and as ther were not a long distance from their port < next instant disengaging himself and tossing his cap 
of destination, they thought they might as well realise \ high up in the air, performing a leap himself as if he 
a little sum for themselyes, by the capture of a fishing s intended to follow his cap and fetch it down ; then 
boat or so, and this was the result of their specu- \ again he seized Robin's hand and laughed, while the 
lation. > tears of pure joy run down his cheek ; his voice was 

The master and his companions were delighted < very husky when he essayed to speak his welcome, but 
beyond measure at theu* success ; they were now > his gladness was as clear as anything could be. In 
inclined to worship where they before had scoffed, I another minute the band were crowdmg round him, 
and with primitive generosity declared the prize \ overjoyed to see him. Little John waited until tlio 
wholly and solely to be Bobin's — his intrepidity had I hubbub had subsided, and then grasped Bobin*s hand 
gained the victory. I with a fervour that would have crushed the hand of 

*^ If mine be the victory," said Bobin, ** thou shalt > any modem person, and welcomed him to the green 
be the better for it ; one half of the sloop and its i wood again. 

contents I will give to the poor widow who owns this \ " Welcome ! welcome \" shouted the band, giving 
vessel, and the other half to thee and thy companions." ^ birth to stentorian hurrahs. A merry feast had they 

"No, no, good Simon," cried the master, "your \ that day, every one seemed to vie with the other in 
good nature shall not be imposed on thus ; you have > giving birth to expressions of delight, and rendering 
won the vessel with your good right hand — it is i his return as joyous as possible, 
yours ; do you be the owner, and we will serve and I He entered into their feelings warmly, and though 
follow thee. s the scene raised remembrances of Marian, for the 

" I thank you much," replied Bobin, " for your \ sake of the simple, earnest, and joyous hearts around 
good feeling towards me, jay honest friends, but it s him, he stifled the sadness that ever and anon would 
shall be as I have said ; and the gold shall build ye < strive to steal over him, and received the warm 
§11, and those who are poorer tlian ye, better houses > greetings and wolcomings in the Spirit they wished 
in Scarborough Bay. I have suid it, and nought will s him ; and when night came, and they each separated 
change me." I to lay their heads down in gentle slumber, Bobin 

The men vowed he was a thorough-built good fellow, s remained beneath the trysting tree, and while the 
and when he landed were not slow in spreading the \ rround was strewed round him with sleeping men, 
events of their voyage and his generosity. He was I he knelt down and prayed for the repose and ever- 
overwhelmed with the thanks of the people, and he < lasting bliss of her whose pleasant face was no longer 
stayed with them long enough to see his wishes partly I near him, whose kind voice should never again .sound 
carried into effect ; and then, having had quite enougu s in his ear, whose tender touch should no more thrill 
of the sea, and his heart yearning once more to be in | with sweetness through him, and whose gentle spirit 
the green wood with his merrie men, his foot aching 5 he felt was hovering around him where'er he went, 
to be once more pressing the soft turf, he one morning < In the stillness of that clear night, when all were 
summoned the fishermen together, and teUing them I hushed in deep repose, he wept the last tears to her 
he hoped that his little act would teach them to have s memory that he ever shed, resolving inwardly to keep 
bolder hearts, and never give up all hopes ae;ain when \ her memory clear and bright in his soul, with a brilli- 
attacked, until the battle was irrecoverably lost ; they i ancy nothing could sully, and to fulfil her wish of 
saw what one man could do, and if they courage- \ thinking she had gone to some brighter, better place, 
ously united, they could conquer five times their > where she was far happier than she was with him, 
numoer of French, or Normans, as they were better < and to be cheerM and Ught of heart as if some great 
known by that name ; and to strengthen his remarks, I good had occurred to her, and to live on in the 
he gave the Normans a very doubtful character, and s pleasant hopes that he should one day rejoin her. 
after more good advice, to which they listened with \ When he had finished he felt a sensation of oalm joy 
the most devout attention, he wound up by saving > pass over him, and he laid down beneath the tree to 
that in all probability he should never see them again, < sleep ; it came quickly, as if borne on the wings of 
but he hoped that for many a day to oome, they I jEepnyrs, chanting music soft and low. He dreamed 
would have t^ good word and kind tnought for Bobin \ a sweet dream of a reunion with his beloved, and 
Hood. \ when he awoke it wa^ late in the morning, and Little 

Ere they oould recover the surprise which his name \ John with Will ScsflRet were seated near him watehing 
created, for he had all along gone by the name of < his slumbers. He started to his feet, and taking a 
Simon of the Lee, he was out of sight. To this day > hand of each in his own, exclaimed — 
the Uttle bay where these events occurred bears the \ "Little John and Will, my dearest friends, firom 
name of Bobin Hood's Bay. I this day yoM will find me in all things Bobin Hood." 

Bobin was soon again in Barnsdale Forest ; it waa s " Amen !" they both said, and returned his grasp 
a beautiful morning as he entered its precincts, and \ with as much fervency as he gave it. 
he felt his heart lighten and his step spring as he > Time passed on. 

found himself surrounded by trees and flowers, and \ Under King John's soyereignty the miseries of the 
listening to the cheerful song of the birds. \ pe^le daily increased. 

He discharged a few arrows to try whether his \ Bobin, to all far and near in the three counties. 



powers were impaired by his journey, but found that 
he shot with as much truth as 'ever ; a swift hart flew 
by him, and he brought it down as cleanly as he had 
done when in full practice j and then, to ascertain 
whether his hien were in Barnsdale, he blew a lusty 
peal upon his bugle — the summoning signaL 
For a moment it rung in the air, echoed by the 



Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, proved 
a terror where an unjust law of oppressive power was 
exercised. His feats, single handed, and backed by 
his men, were the theme of conversation, and obtained 
a notoriety for him all over England. 

Frequently were bands sent to crush him, but in 
vain ; and after each encounter he proved more for- 
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midable than erer. He was deroted to his band, and I ** Falco Without Bowels,'* " Manleon the Bloody,*' 
his band to him. I ** Walter Much, the Miu^erer," " Sottim, the Merci- 

Yeara passed away, and they still adhered to the \ less," ** Oodeschal, the Iron hearted ;" they were the 
primitive laws which, as they closely observed, had ? heads of foreign mercenaries. Their path was marked 
created so much happiness for them. There had been s by blood and fire, death and extermination ; a cata- 
but few changes in the band, but such as they were it i logue of the horrors they were committing fiew before 
may please the reader, ere he shut the book, to know. ^ them, and as they approached the different villages 

Sir Guy GhimweU died at a very advanced age, < the inhabitants fled in terror and horror, 
and was soon followed by his wife ; upon this, uie I Bobin was not slow to learn all tliis, and he deter- 
brothers returned to the hall, leaving the wood, as a \ mined, that while near him, these foreign hordes, 
dwelling place, for ever. Maude Ckre had a little \ these merciless slayers, should be made to endure 
family growing up round her, and discovered that it 5 some of the sufferings they inflicted. The army 
was better to dwell with them in a hall than in a \ approached Sherwood Forest, and a small advance 
wood ; and Will Scarlet, who could not exist away J guard came first, scouting. When the main body of 
long from her, for he still loved her with the old \ the army came up, they found more than half the 
affcMction, left his green wood life, and took up his > bodies of their comrades hanging from branches of 
abode with his wife, accompanied by Much and s the trees, and the remainder dead and dying upon the 
Barbara. \ ground. They were astounded at the sight, but pushed 

But Little John knew nothing, could see nothing, 5 on. Their numbers, however, would have made it 
which oould ever create a necessity for leaving Bobin < mere madness for Bobin to attempt to stay them, and 
Hood while he lived ; and therefore, hand in hand, ? his only plan was to harass them, and terribly did he 
heart to heart, like dear brothers, instead of leader s perform this duty. Men fell, pierced by arrows, 
and follower, did they dwell together. Little John's \ whilst almost in the centre of the army ; 'stragglers 
wife, Winifred, the gentle and amiable, had lost her | were cut off and killed wherever they appeared, and 
life in giving birth to a child, which was brought up I as yet the enemy was unseen. 

tenderly by Barbara ; and save this, he was without a | A panic was fast spreading through the army, 
tie or cause to induce him to quit the wood; but had : dictated bv superstition, for they began to believe 
there been such* he would never have done it — ^his love \ they were m an enchanted wood. Sottim, the Merci- 
for Bobin would have kept him by his side wlien all I less, however, determined to put a stop to it : and 
others had quitted him, and until one of them ceased i placing himself at the head of a body of fifty men, 
to breathe. > gallopped into the recesses of the wood to turn out the 

These were the onlv changes which had been made ^ unseen enemy ; but he had not ridden a thousand 
of any note ; for our old friend Tuck, for whom Bobin \ yards ere he was shot dead, and not one of the troop 
had built a small chapel in Bamsdale, dedicated to the \ returned to tell his fate. 

Holy Virgin, still considered himself as one of the < The army entered Nottingham, and after committing 
merrie men, and was as roistering and fond of drink- I great excesses there — a place which had declared itseu 
ing as ever. Hal of the Keep had met with great \ favourable to them — they proceeded, led on by John, 
preferment. While Bichard of the Lion Heart was \ through the wood, to Yorkshire, burning and slaying 
at Nottingham, Bobin Hood had recommended Hal 5 wherever they came, as before, 
to his especial notice, and he had been made mare* j It was known that Bobin Hood was busy, and 
•chal of the castle, a sort of governor, and had dis- i throngs of young men who had had wives, maidens 
chaived his duties so well, that he was still retained dtg*- | tliey loved, and sisters, brutally defiled, fathers and 
ing John's reign in the office, and he held his trust true I brothers murdered, and property utterly destroyed, 
and faithfully. His wife, as she grew older, lost none s came out to ioin him ; and all the way John went, 
of her beauties — at least so little, it was not missed, \ Bobin with nis band was at' his heels, cutting to 
for she had such a quantity to spare ; and her I pieces every straggling body of the army they 
daughter, their only chUd, grew up the counterpart \ encountered. One party they came up with, who had 
of her mother in loveliness and sweetness of temper. I quitted the army, and were plimdering and burning 

Sir Biehard of the Lee had lived quietly and hap- i a small hamlet near Mansfeld, subjecting the females 
pily with his wife, leaving the more active duties \ to the most horrible treatment ; in the middle, of 
wluch the possession of the castle and estates involved, I their monstrosities, Bobin and his men were up with 
to his son Herbert, who made a figure among the \ them, and cut them to pieces to a man ; untiringly. 
Barons of England, when King John's tyranny in- 1 after rendering such assistance as the shortness of^hto 
duced them to revolt ; and when the ever memorable \ time would enable them, they were on John's traclc 
Magna Charta was signed, Herbert, with the praise \ again, and repaying with teirible interest all his. tif- 
of brave and virtuous men, and the character of a s lanies. Fortunately, AUan-a-Dale's house, being in $ 
brave and highly daring soldier, returned to his wife \ deep dell, escaped them, as it was out of their route, ,and 
and home. LiJas proved a treasure to him ; and \ the castle of Sir Bichard of the Lee as well ; but 
both Sir Bichard of the Lee and Herbert had reason \ whatever castle was taken, was given to some Norman 
to bless the day when the father gave to the son, and \ adventurer, and instantlv taken possession of; but 
the sou wedded the daughter, of a Saxon yeoman. \ Bobin Hood, whose band had be^ reinforced las tfie 
. Bobin Hood, whenever opportunity offered, became \ men of the three counties who had been su&rers 
their honoured guest, ever to their delight, and to his \ through this terrible visitation, to the number of 
own peculiar gratification ; and under all oircum- < seven hundred men, who had sworn to be true, to 
stances, at all times. Sir Bichard never forgot the day \ each other, and die sword in hand rather than but- 
when he first met with Bobin Hood, while Herbert \ render or give an inch of ground, as quickly stormed 
and Lilas taugbt their child to love him, and lisp his [ these castles and put these Normans to the sword ; 
name in their prayers. s and harassing John's army brp'ond expression, tbn 

Soon after M<Mgna Charta was signed, after a series \ they had defied all efforts to capture them.' l^he 
of monstrous acts, King John wended his way to > bands who had been sent out to out them bi^ being 
Nottingham, spreading devastation and horror every- \ always too small in number, were invariably r^ulsed 
where. He was accompanied by a number of Ge- j with frightful loss, 
nerals, whose acts had obtained for them the names of \ John raged and stormed when he heard of it^ but 
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would not stop nor send a greater number to attack s however, lie declined, and requested onlj tliat she 
them, but pushed on after the young king of Scot- I would bleed him, a dutj which she performed with 
land, who was retiring before him, vowing he "would I much dexterity upon such members of the abbej as 
unkennel the young fox." i needed it, and ne knew her skill, and had no hesitation 

John seems to have been actuated by the most | in trusting her. She showed him into a small upper 
fiendish impulses ; he set the example of burning by s room, which she said she had prepared for him, and 
setting fire to the house in which he had slept the \ he laid upon a couch while she opened a vein in his 
night previous, and sanctioning the Normans to put > arm ; she then took such an enormous quantity of 
his native subjects to the most horrible torture, to < blood from him, that he refused to permit her to take 
discover where they had placed their money. King I any more ; and then she smiled as before, bound up 
John went as far as Edinburgh, and Bobin Hood s his arm, and leaving him to repose, quitted the room, 
followed "him as far as "Northumberland— a terrible I carefully locked the door after her, put the key in her 
accompanimtnt to his march ; his name got well I pocket, and descended the stairs with the smile still 
known in the army, and whatever portion of it his < upon her coimtenance. 

men appeared among, were certain of being slain to a > This prioress, although devoted to G-od, had an un- 
man. , Failing to gain his ends in Edinburgh, Jo.hn \ saintly love for a certain knight, who was very fre- 
returned to England, leaving, as before, a wide trail \ quent in his visits to the abbey ; he learned from her 
of blood ; and as soon aa he came within Eobin's s that the celebrated B^bin Hood, her kinsman, was 
reach, our hero made the same tremendous reprisals \ coming to her to be blooded. 

upon him as he had previously done, never leaving s This knight was a brother of Sir G-uy of Gisborne, 
him while he had a chance of retaliating upon the < a mean, dastardly, spiritless wretch ; who, without 
horrors he was inflicting ; and to the Normans the I the courage to meet our hero, worked upon this 
name of Kobin Hood became a terror, as Here ward I woman's fears, until he persuaded her to bleed Ilobin 
le Wake's had to their predecessors, when similar I to death. The woman, of a weak mind, not possessing 
scenes were enacted in Wilham the First's reign. s a spark of real virtue, suffered herself to be drawn 

John quitted the north for Dover, and left com- \ into his views, and satisfied herself that she was 
mands for several bands of troops, stationed in > doing a good act, in shortening the life of one who 
various places, to follow and join hun. Those which < was an outlaw, and therefore a bad man : she had 
had to pass through Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Notting- > succeeded in drawing a great quantity of blood from 
ham shire, or Lincolnshire, were mostly intercepted, I her victim, but his resolution prevented at that time 
and but few escaped to tell that the Saxon Bobin \ carrying her project into effect, but when darkness 
Hood had been among them. Soon after this, John s drew on, she stole cautiously to the chamber, and 
died, and his son Henry came to the throne. \ found our hero in a deep sleep ; she quietly removed 

Bobin had now reached his fifty-fifth year, and > the bandage from his arm, and, having the satisfaction 
Little John his sixty-fifth, and yet both were as hale < to see the wound break out afresh and the blood 
and strong as many who were their juniors twenty \ begin to trickle down his arm, she carried the ban- 
years ; there was Uttle necessity for them to pass s dage away with her, locked the door as before, and 
such an active time as they had during John's reign, I descendec^ leaving hhn there alone to die. 
because the Earl of Pembroke, who was guardian to I The morning broke, and as it began to pour its 
King Henry III., disliking bloodshed, did much to < beams into the little chamber, Bobin opened his eyes, 
ameUorate the condition of the people. Probably > but experienced such a dreadful sensation of faintness, 
from inactivity, Bobin Hood began to feel dull and I that he could scarcely move. For a short time he 
listless ; the sudden cessation of excitement produced ? lay still, and he began to think of his young days, of 
a reaction on his spirits, and again he was ever at the s green trees and blue skies : then he exerted himself 
grave of Marian, and then wandering alone in the \ to tiy and shake ofi* the faintness, and then he dis- 
most solitary part of the wood; a presentiment was s covered he was deluged with blood, that the bandage 
upon him that his time was near at hand, and much I was removed, and, from the loss of blood he had ex- 
as he strove to shake it ofi*, it clung with the utmost > perienced, he was on the verge of death. His first 
tenacity to him. Little John, who always tended I impulse was to spring up and try the door, but ho 
him with the most affectionate earnestness, quickly ; fell to the groimd in the attempt : he, however, 
perceived the melancholy change which had taken s crawled to it and found it fast. He then dragged 
place, and applied himself at once to the task of \ himself to the window, but found he had not strength 
arousing him nrom its influence ; he traced it to its > for the leap, and, as a last resource, he put his horn 
right source, and judged if a change was made in his | to his mouth, and blew three weak blasts. His dear 
system, that he would recover the healthful tone of I old friend Little John was near at hand, as he ever 
spirits he had recently enjoyed. \ was when his services were needed. He heard the 

Bobin had more than ever excited the love of the \ summons, feeble as it was, for he was hovering round 
people for him by his daring acts in their behalf and I the abbey walls. 

could with safety traverse any part of the county of < His blood ran cold as he heard the faint tones, and 
Nottingham alone. I in an instant he suspected something was wrong. He 

An abbey which stood on the borders of the wood, \ called together a party of the merrie men, rushed to 
called Kirkleys Abbey, had once received liim when ? the abbey, and demanded instant admittance. It was 
wounded in an attack upon a band of Normans ; the \ denied him, and his suspicions were confirmed, 
prioress claimed a relationship, and tended him very \ He seized a large block of stone which lay near, 
carefully until he recovered. Little John now strenu- i which no two other men could have moved, and 
ously advised him to seek her and there be blooded, < hnrled it against the door. It dashed it open, and he 
a remedy at that time for nearly all diseases of the I rushed in. Ag^in he heard the feeble notes of the 
frame or ipind — and to gratify the strong desire Little \ horn. He followed the sound, flew up the stairs, and 
John evinced, Bobin complied with his wish ; he sent \ threw himself against the door of the room where 
word a day or so before, in order to prepare the s Bobin was confined, and burst it open, to see a sight 
prioress, and when he went there she received >n'm I which turned his heart cold. Bobin, with scarce half 
with a smiling face and outstretched hands. She > an hour's life in him, was leaning against the case- 
invited him to partake of some refreshment, which, < ment : the couch was a mass of blood, which had 
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trickled and dripped, and lay a pool upon the floor. \ ** Holy Virgin ! Bobin, what does this mean ?** 
He utt«f<ed a cry, which was almost a shriek, as he be- { gasped WilL "Thou dost lie here as if berefll; of 
held this. He clenched his hands and ground his teeth. | motion; thy cheek is ashy pale, thine eyes glazed, 
*' Who has done this P** he cried. " Bobin Hood, | and dost look as if the grim hand of death was oa 
dear master, who has done this ? Tell me, for the | thee. What is the meaning of this P Art thou 
love of Hearen !'* > wounded P Does he live still who has done this P 



" It matters not. Little John, now — all is oyer with 
me. I haye bled to death !" feebly uttered Bobin. 
"By foul means," cried Little John, hoarsely — ^" by 



Speak, Bobin — ^Little John, for Saint Charity tell me !*' 
" The meaning thou shalt know anon. Will," fiiintly 
articulated Bobin. " Will, thou haat said right, the 



foul means. Is it not so, Bobin ?" 5 grim hand of death is on me ; I feel his icy hand upon 

" I cannot die with a he on my tongue," moaned < my heart, and in a few short minutes I shall haye 
Hood. "It is." > passed from among ye." v 

" Dear, beloved leader," cried Little John, throwing \ " No, no, Bobin, it cannot be so," cried Will, ear- 
himself upon his knees before his dying friend, "if ; nestly, "it cannot be; you overrate your danger, 
thou hast ever loved me — and I know thou hast — let j You must not die." 

me have my revenge for this. I pray you, by your i " It would be a dreary thought to me," said Bobio^ 
love for the Holy Mother of GK>d, to grant me this. > feebly, " to imagine that a time would never come 
I ¥rill rase this accursed place to the ground. Not \ when I should die. I have lived long, and lived 
one hated stone shall stand upon another — not one \ happily, have been loved and honoured as no man 
shall live to say I dwelt there. Grant me this, for s was ever before ; and, though I may feel a pang of 
our blessed Saviour's sake, who died on the holy rood. \ regret at parting with so many generous frienas, such 
I know you will." > unwearying faithfrd followers, yet the pain is lessened 

"No, Little John, not if I had lost twenty lives," \ by the hope that we may again meet in a better 
exclaimed Bobin, in a weak tone. " From the earliest > world, and grasp hands in the same fervent spirit of 
hour of my life I never did harm or hurt to woman- i fraternal fellowship as we have in this. I am glad 
kind, nor ever suffered it where I could prevent it. \ thou'rt here, Will : I am very glad thou'rt by my 
The last act of my life shall not change in spirit to s side. Will, at my last hour, for we have been brothers 
what was my first. No, let her conscience be her I in all things save the accident of birth. We were 
punishment : I will not harm her. Give me my bow, I merry boys together, sharing our little property as 
Little John, and one arrow : it will be my last shot, I freely ana as sincerely as we shared our hearts, and 
and where it falls in the ereen wood there would I lay \ from those early days until now we have had no 
me down and die." Little John, with a bursting s division of spirit. Wo have been in our elder days 
heart, did as he requested. " Baise me to my feet, \ the same true friends we were in our childhood, dear 
he said ; " I would fire my last arrow as I fired my 5 Will ; and for the possession of thy honest heart, 
first." He drew the bow with a sudden exertion of < which is, and has ever been, as pure as native gold, 
strength — a convulsive effort of exjHring nature— and > for the constant receipt of kindness bestowed, with 
it fiesr over the tree tops to a considerable distance. \ all the frvsh sincerity of incorruptible honesty, I do 
Little John followed the arrow with his eyes until it \ most earnestly thank thee, and with my dying lips do 
fell, and then turned to Bobin, who continued in a s pray to the Holy Mother she will shower upon thee 
scarce audible voice, "It is my last shot — the last < all the blessings life oan give thee. For myself Will, 
tkne I ever draw bow-string. Farewell, my, bonnie > I have tried to be to thee the same friend thou hast 
yew bow and my trusty broad arrow ! Bear me to the \ been to me, and it would please me to know I have 
spot where it fell." \ not failed." 

Little John took his bow and arrows, and bore him s " Dear Bobin ! my first, my only friend !" exclaimed 
in his arms as if he had been an infknt ; and when the \ Will, sobbing like a child, scarce able to articulate his 
merrie men, who were congregated below, saw him, > words, — " Thou hast been more than a brother to me ; 
they uttered an exclamation of horror, and would at < in all things have shown me such affection that had I 
once have proceeded to violenoe, if Little John had > not filled up my heart with thee as a boy, I should 
not checked them and bade them follow him. They \ afterwards, had it only been out of gratitude for thy 
soon reached the spot where the arrow fell, and there \ repeated kindnesses. I did love thee, Bobin ; no 
Little John laid down his beloved friend, who was s brother ever loved brother half so well ; and, now 
gently passing away with an expression on his features < thou art departing, I feel how strongly — how deeply— 
of utter stupefaction. > that love is implanted within me ; and the thoughts 

" Summon my merrie men," uttered Bobin, faintly. \ of thy death are madness to me. Would to God I 
" I would see around me my gallant hearts, who have \ coula lay down my life for thee! I should bless^ the 
truly and faithfully followed me for so many years — s moment that saw thee rise up in health as the breath 
I would heave my last sigh in their presence, the brave \ quitted my body. I cannot bear it. I feel like a 
souls !" Little John blew three loud blasts, which $ child — I — I — " his sobs literally drowned his words* 
summoned eveij- • memliet of the band, who little I "Living in a house. Will, has made a woman of 
thought they were hasttefing to look their last upon > thee," uttered Bobin, with an attempt at eheerfyiness. 
their noble leader. Among them came Will Scarlet, \ " Hadst thou lived all the time in the green wood, 
who, although he had quitted the band of merrie men ? thou wouldst have looked upon my death with a 
and the green wood ito an abiding place, yet had still s steadier eye and a firmer heart. Well, well ; my heart 
BO much of the old leaven in lum that he was a \ feels with true gratitude the value of t^ exhibitioii 
frequent visitor to them ; indeed, he divided his time > of thy love for me, and thou mayst be sure that in 
between his family and his old companions, and at the \ this, my hour of death, I feel happy to know the hearts 
present time happened to be on a visit to Sherwood. I I deemed mine in life, do not change in my last mo- 
When he saw JU>bin laying upon the turf, supported \ ments. God bless thee. Will ; my single-hearted 
in the arms of Little John, he uttered an exclamation \ earnest friend ! We shall meet no more in this life ; 
of surprise and anguish, and threw himself upon his s but in the world to come I fondly hope we shall be 
knees by his side. Bobin smiled upon him, as his \ re-united in' the same loving friendliness as here, 
faint eyes turned to him, and stretched forth his hand > When I am dead, tell Maude, thy sweet wife, th^t I 
to greet him. ^ did not forget her in my last moments ; tliat I 
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cherished erer the kindest thoughts of her during life ; 
that I loyed her as a sister, and that at times, when I 
appeared to taike slight notice of many little kind- 
nesses, then most appreciated them affectionately and 
fervently. The Holy Vurgin keep her! She has heen 
a treasure to thee, WiU, which thou knowest far hetter 
than I can tell you. Bear my hust words of kind 
remembrance to her $ and say I blessed her with my 
dying breath." 

'* I will, I willP exclaimed Will, pressing Bobin's 
hand earnestly, his words trembling- as they were 
uttered, and the tears still streaming down his fetce. 

" Farewell, Will ; my end is approaching, our dear 
Lady shower her kindest gifts on thee and thine. Fare- 
well ! we part for ever here, Will ; if Ete who adjudges 
all things wills, we shall meet again never to be sepa- 
rated. God bless thee ! When I am gone, thou wilt 
offer up a prayer for the Mend of thy boyhood, the 
brother of thy heart, thy companion for many years 
—Robin Hood." 

*' May I never meet thee in Heaven, if I do not 
keep thy memory in my heart brighter than my 
honour," cried Will, with enthusiasm ; " my first 
prayer in the morning, and my last at night, shall be 
for my oldest and best-loved mend. Fare — my throat 
chokes at the word — Fare — I cannot say it, Bobin ;'* 
and Will, burying his face in his hands, wept in the 
bttterest anguish ; Kobin pressed his hand, and had 
no heart to try and soothe or check his grief ; and so 
he turned to his merrie men — who were now all 
assembled and standing roimd in mute astonishment, 
a fierce desire of revenge burning in their eyes — and 
tims addressed them : — 

" My old companions, dear friends of my heart ! ye 
who have shared my toils and dangers, my joys and 
pleasures alike, with the same devotion and truth, 
receive my last thanks and blessings, my constant 
friends. I am quitting ye for ever, but to the grave 
I bear with me the proud assurance of ever having 
had your love, your affectionate service tried to the 
death, and proved truer than steel ; and I have loved 
ye truly and sincerely as brothers, one and all ; 
and now, as my fleeting breath speeds from my soul, 
I am happy, proudly happy, to see the old, the loved 
faces around me, that I may look my last on them. 
Farewell, brothers ! Saxons, we have made the jSTor- 
raans tremble at our name, the poor to love us, and I 
die with that conviction cheerfully and resignedly. 
God bless you all ! I fear not that I shall live in 
your memory ; and if after death we can dwell with 
pleasure on the recollection of those we loved in life, 
I will have ye ever present in my memory. My old 
companions, bless you, bless you I And you. Little 
John, thou noble heart, thou more than brotner ! grieve 
not that I have quitted the old green wood for ever j 
the birds will sing as sweetly, the sun shme as brightly, 
the flowers, the leaves, and the grass be as green, as 
fresh and fair, when I am gone, as ever, old friend. 
Thou hast told me often it is vain to grieve for what 
must be ; therefore, thou dweller in my heart, shed 
no tear for me, but when you think of me, smile and 
beheve I am happy — ^most happy. My time is come ; 
give me thy hand, my kind, constant, dearly-loved 
friend; I would die with it in my grasp. It is well, 
I— my breath grows weaker, and everything is fading 
from my sight. When I am dead, lay me beneath 
the trysting tree by the side of Marian — and the 
flowers — and the old trees — it is thy hand I srrasp, 
Little John?" 

"It is," groaned Little John, the big tears rushing 
froni his eyes with the agony of blood-drops. 

" It is well. Bless thee, old friend — I die happy — 
happy — Marian, we meet again — never — to — " 



The voice ceased, and the bright unsullied spirit of 
the beloved of many hearts, the noble high-soul' d 
Bobin Hood, had passed away. 

His followers, broken-hearted at their loss, bore 
him sadly to the spot which was to be his last earthly 
resting-place ; beneath the old trysting tree, in the 
heart of the old wood — where he had passed the 
happiest hours of his life, the scene of all his festiti- 
ties, the assembling-place for those whom he loved, the 
forest home which had always sped forth its arms to 
afford him a shelter ; and which, as it had been a rest- 
ing place in Hfe, now performed the same kind office 
for his beloved Marian and himself in death. There, 
in obedience to his last wish, was he laid close beside 
her, his yew bow and sheaf of arrows at his side f 
and his favourite hound, which Little John slew oti 
the grave, that he might serve no other master, was 
placed at his feet; and then, amid the tears and 

{)rayers of all around, the remains of their gallant 
eader was hid from the sight of the merrie men for 



ever. 



Thus ended the career of him whose life forms one 
of the most extraordinary features in the annals of 
this country. Thus passed away — the victim of one of 
a sex whom he had ever most highly honoured — one 
adored by the common people far and near; his 
memory revered for the open-handed generous- 
hearted charity with which he relieved wants, ahd 
the bold chivaSrio spirit with which he endeavoured 
to lift the wretched serfs out of the galling clutclies 
of a dire oppression. He who at all times, and in all 
seasons, was at the service of those who needed his 
aid, at any risk, at any personal sacrifice, undaunted 
by appalling dangers, unmoved at the prospect of 
future punishments, was thus struck down, and by 
the hand of woman ; her from whom, having ex- 
hibited such devotion, such true knightly feeling in 
her behalf, he could least have expected the blow. 
Thus he, who had faced the perils of fierce conflicts, 
encountered foes singly and in numbers, had with- 
stood the desperate efforts of well-trained swords- 
men, the chance bolts in a melee, or death-dealing 
weapons in a sanguinary fray ; — he who had dared 
and escaped all these, now gave up the ghost, treache- 
rously and wickedly deprived of hfe by means which 
added one strong pang to the regrets which he felt at 
parting with his old companions and the old familiar 
places for ever. 

Thrice ten thousand times would he rather have 
fallen, with his bonnie yew bow in his hand, or his 
ti'usty sword, than thus steal out of the world, the 
victim of a maUcious wanton, who, imder the garb of 
saintly sanctity, covered sins of the most infamous 
description. But thus it was to be ; and the "just, 
generous, benevolent, faithful, and beloved," quitted the 
scenes of liis vicissitudes, trials, exploits, happiness, and 
sorrow, for a better world, leaving behind him & name 
which has come down to us intact, extolled by a 
priest for his piety, by the oldest historians for his 
humanity and gentleness, and universally honoured 
for the efforts which he made, as the last of his race, 
to shake off the oppressive yoke of the Norman con- 
querors. 

PEACE TO HIS MANES! 

The property of the band was shared amongst its 
members, and then they separated, scattering them- 
selves far and wide, some returning to their homes, 
some to other counties, some to foreign lands in 
various parts of the old world, but none to return as 
inhabitants of the once merrie old wood. 

Little John was tl^e last to quit it ; he wandered 
to and fro among its now dreary alleys and glades, a 
broken-spirited, broken-hearted man. Many were the 
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efforts be made in solitair loneliness to draw bow 
against the fleeing buck, but his hand had lost its 
cunning, and the fleet stag would flj among the leafy 
nooks unhurt, while he, with a heavy h^fft, would 
turn awaj with a sigh, exclaiming with a fiill heart, 
** It was not so in bonnie Bobin's day.*' 

And anon he would strife to wake up the echoes 
of the old wood with a note from his horn, but it was 
a sad sound; his ejes would fill with tears, his 
throat would swell and pain, and he would turn his 
back on the old wood, for it was no longer a place for 
him. 

And he took up his abode with Will Scarlet and 
his brothers, but he found no resting- plaofe. They 
strore to cheer him, and turn his thoughts firom him 
whom in life he had so loved, but who was now passed 
away — but in rain ; he was a broken-hearted man, and 
he sought only now to lay down and die, that the 
impatient spirit, chained here to a weak and wasting 
frame, might soar aloft and join that chief who on 
earth alone reigned supreme in his heart. 

And that time was not long coming ; the one con- 
stant hope and wish was permitted him ; and one 
bright morning his cousin, Will Scarlet, who, with the 
most affectionate solicitude, tended him, sought him 
in the Iresh cool air, found him reclining against 
the trunk of an aged oak tree, his face turned to- 
wards the old forest, a calm smile playing over his 
pale features, but his eye was glazed, his features 
rigid. The spirit of Death had laid his hand upon 
his heart, ana Little John was with his chief in the 
land of spirits. 

Poor Will Scarlet was sorely grieved ; tears of 
sincere r^ret were shed by him over the inanimate i 
body. ^ raised him tenderly from his cold resting > 
pUu^, and bore him to his dwelHng ; from thence he > 



was carried to his grave in Hathersage churchyard, 
about six miles from Oastleton, in Derbyshire. The 
grave is distinguished by a large stone at the head 
and one at the feet, on which are yet apparent to the 
carious visitor the initiala L L. A strange story is told 
of one inquisitive antiquarian, who many years since, 
caused the grave to be opened, and, discovering some 
unusually liffge human bones, bore them away as the 
veritable remains of the renowned forester ; but while 
they were in his po s s e s a ion he met with snoh a series 
of disasters and accidents — the sexton who had as- 
sisted him in the sacrilegious pillage, being abo fear- 
fully tormented— that to obtain peace he was com- 
pelled to restore them to their original resting place ; 
and after their return the torments and troubles 
afflicting both antiquarian and sexton instantly ceased. 

Our task is ended. Perhaps our reader will kindly 
think what has been done weakly, has been done 
earnestly, and join with us heartily in repeating the 
words of that sweet poet, John Keats : — 

**H0ir0T7B TO THl OLD B0W-8TBINa! 
HONOTTB TO THE BUGLB-HOBK ! 
HONOITB TO THE WOODS UlTBHOBir! 
HOKOITB TO THE LnTCOLH-aSEEK ! 
HOVOUB TO THE ABCHEB XBEV! 
HOKOUH TO TIOHT LiTTLE JoHH! 

And the hosse he bode itpok! 

HoXOim TO BOLD BOBIN HooD ! 
SlEBPINO IK THE UNDERWOOD ! 

HoNOVB TO Maid Maeiah! 
AND TO ALL THE SHEEWOOD CLAN ! " 
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